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INTRODUCTION. 


The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  draw  attention  to 
some  neglected  aspects  of  Greek  religion. 

Greek  religion,  as  set  forth  in  popular  handbooks  and  even  in 
more  ambitious  treatises,  is  an  affair  mainly  of  mythology,  and 
moreover  of  mythology  as  seen  through  the  medium  of  literature. 
In  England,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  serious  attempt  has  been 
made  to  examine  Greek  ritual.  Yet  the  facts  of  ritual  are  more 
easy  definitely  to  ascertain,  more  permanent,  and  at  least  equally 
significant.  What  a  people  does  in  relation  to  its  gods  must^ 
always  be  one  clue,  and  perhaps  the  safest,  to  what  it  thinks. 
The  first  preliminary  to  any  scientific  understanding  of  Greek 
religion  is  a  minute  examination  of  its  ritual. 

This  habit  of  viewing  Greek  religion  exclusively  through 
the  medium  of  Greek  literature  has  brought  with  it  an  initial 
and  fundamental  error  in  method — ^an  error  which  in  England, 
where  scholarship  is  mainly  literary,  is  likely  to  die  hard.  For 
literature  Homer  is  the  beginning,  though  every  scholar  is  aware 
that  he  is  nowise  primitive ;  for  theology,  or — ^if  we  prefer  so  to 
call  it — mythology.  Homer  presents,  not  a  starting-point,  but 
a  culmination,  a  complete  achievement,  an  almost  mechanical 
accomplishment,  with  scarcely  a  hint  of  oriffines,  an  accomplish- 
ment moreover,  which  is  essentially  literary  rather  than  religious, 
sceptical  and  moribund  already  in  its  very  perfection.  The 
Olympians  of  Homer  are  no  more  primitive  than  his  hexameters. 
Beneath  this  splendid  surface  lies  a  stratum  of  religious  conceptions, 
ideas  of  evil,  of  purification,  of  atonement,  ignored  or  suppressed 
by  Homer,  but  reappearing  in  later  poets  and  notably  in 
Aeschylus.  It  is  this  substratum  of  religious  conceptions,  at 
once  more  primitive  and  more  permanent,  that  I  am  concerned 
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viii  Introdtiction 

to  investigate.  Had  ritual  received  its  due  share  of  attention, 
it  had  not  remained  so  long  neglected. 

I  would  guard  against  misapprehension.  Literature  as  a 
starting-point  for  investigation,  and  especially  the  poems  of 
Homer,  I  am  compelled  to  disallow;  yet  literature  is  really 
my  goal.  I  have  tried  to  understand  primitive  rites,  not  from 
love  of  their  archaism,  nor  yet  wholly  from  a  single-minded 
devotion  to  science,  but  with  the  definite  hope  that  I  might 
come  to  a  better  understanding  of  some  forms  of  Greek  poetry. 
Religious  convention  compelled  the  tragic  poets  to  draw  their 
plots  from  traditional  mythology,  from  stories  whose  religious 
content  and  motive  were  already  in  Homer's  days  obsolete. 
A  knowledge  of,  a  certain  sympathy  with,  the  milieu  of  this 
primitive  material  is  one  step  to  the  realization  of  its  final  form 
in  tragedy.  It  is  then  in  the  temple  of  literature,  if  but  as 
a  hewer  of"  wQpd  and  drawer  of  water,  that  I  still  hope  to 
serve. 

As  the  evidence  to  be  set  before  the  reader  is  necessarily 
somewhat  complex  in  detail,  and  the  arguments  of  the  successive 
chapters  closely  interdependent,  it  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to 
state,  as  simply  as  may  be,  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have 
arrived,  and  to  summarize  briefly  the  steps  of  the  discussion. 

In  Chapter  I.  it  ia^  established  that  the  Greeks  themselves 
in  classical  times  recognized  two  forms  of  ritual,  Olympian  and 
Chthonic.  It  is  further  seen  that  the  characteristic  ritual  of 
Homeric  days  was  of  the  kind  known  to  them  as  Olympian. 
Sacrifice  in  Homer  takes  the  form  of  an  offering  to  the  god 
to  induce  his  favour.  Its  formulary  ia  do  ut  des.  Moreover  the 
sacrificial  banquet  to  which  the  god  is  bidden  is  shared  by  the 
worshipper.  In  sharp  contradistinction  to  this  cheerful  sacrificial 
feast,  when  we  examine  the  supposed  festival  of  Zeus  at  Athens, 
the  Diasia,  we  find  rites  of  quite  other  significance ;  the  sacrifice 
is  a  holocaust,  it  is  devoted,  made  over  entirely  to  the  god, 
unshared  by  the  worshipper,  and  its  associations  are  gloomy.  The 
rites  of  the  Diasia,  though  ostensibly  in  honour  of  Zeus,  are  found 
really  to  be  addressed  to  an  underworld  snake  on  whose  worship 
that  of  Zeus  has  been  superimposed. 

In   the   three  chapters   that   follow,  on  the   festivals  of  the 
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Anthesteria,  Thargelia,  and  Thesmophoria,  held  respectively  in 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  the  Olympian  ritual  super- 
imposed is  taken  as  known  and  only  alluded  to  in  passing. 
The  attention  is  focussed  on  the  rites  of  the  underiying  stratum. 

In  the  Anthesteria,  ostensibly  sacred  to  Dionysos,  the  main 
ritual  is  found  to  be  that  of  the  placation  of  ghosts.  Ghosts,  it  is 
found,  were  placated  in  order  that  they  might  be  kept  away ;  the 
formulary  for  these  rites  is  not,  as  with  the  Olympians,  do  ut  des, 
but  do  ut  abeas.  The  object  of  these  rites  of  Aversion,  practised 
in  the  spring,  is  found  to  be  strictly  practical ;  it  is  the  promotion 
of  fertility  by  the  purgation  of  evil  influences. 

The  ritual  of  the  Thargelia  is  even  more  primitive  and 
plain-spoken.  In  this  festival  of  the  early  summer,  ostensibly 
dedicated  tiO  Apollo,  the  first-fhiits  of  the  harvest  are  gathered 
in.  The  main  gist  of  the  festival  is  purification,  necessary  as 
a  preliminary  to  this  ingathering.  Purification  is  effected  by  the 
ceremonial  cTf  the  pharmakos.  Though  the  festival  in  classical 
days  was  '  sacred  to '  Apollo,  the  pharmakos  is  nowise  a  '  human 
sacrifice'  to  a  god,  but  a  direct  means  of  physical  and  moral 
purgation,  and  again  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  and  conser- 
vation of  fertility. 

Thus  far  it^will  be  seen  that  the  rites  of  the  lower  stratum  are 
characterized  by  a  deep  and  constant  sense  of  evil  to  be  removed 
and  of  the  need  of  purification  for  its  removal ;  that  the  means 
of  purification  adopted  are  primitive  and  mainly  magical  nowise 
affects  this  religious  content. 

This  practical  end  of  primitive  ceremonies,  the  promotion  of  fer- 
tility by  magical  rites,  comes  out  still  more  strongly  in  the  autumn 
80¥ring  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria.  Here  the  women  attempt, 
by  carrying  certain  magical  sacray  the  direct  impulsion  of  nature. 
In  connection  with  these  Sdcra  of  the  Thesmophoria  the  subject 
of  'mysteries'  falls  to  be  examined.  The  gist  of  all  primitive 
mysteries  is  found  to  be  the  handling  or  tasting  of  certain  sacra 
after  elaborate  purification.  The  solera  are  conceived  of  as  having 
magical,  ie.  divine,  properties.  Contact  with  them  is  contact 
with  a  superhuman  potency,  which  is  taboo  to  the  unpurified. 
The  gist  of  a  mystery  is  often  the  removal  of  a  taboo.  From  the 
Olympian  religion  *  mysteries '  appear  to  have  been  wholly 
absent. 
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In  Chapter  V.  we  pass  from  ritual  to  theology,   from  a 
examination  of  rites  performed  to  the  examination  of  the  beii/j 
to  whom  these  rites  were  addressed.     These  beings,  it  is  found,  >    • 
of  the  order  of  sprites,  ghosts,  and  bogeys,  rather  than  of  comple^  .  • 
articulate  gods,   their  study  that    of  demonology  rather   t^..' 
theology.     As  their  ritual  has  been  shown  to  be  mainly  that  of  the 
Aversion  of  evil,  so  they  and  their  shifting  attributes  are  mainly 
of  malevolent  character.     Man  makes  his  demons  in  the  image 
of  his  own  savage  and  irrational  passions.     Aeschylus  attempts, 
and  the  normal  man  fails,  to  convert  his  Erinyes  into  Semnai 
Theai. 

In  Chapter  VI.  the  advance  is  noted  from  demonology 
to  theology,  from  the  sprite  and  ghost  to  the  human  and  humane 
god.  The  god  begins  to  reflect  not  only  human  passions  but 
humane  relations.  The  primitive  association  of  women  with 
agriculture  is  seen  to  issue  in  the  figures  of  the  Mother  and 
the  Maid,  and  later  of  the  Mother  and  the  Daughter,  laser  still 
in  the  numerous  female  trinities  that  arose  out  of  this  duality. 
In  Chapter  VII.  the  passage  from  ghost  to  god  is  clearfy  seen, 
and  the  humane  relation  between  descendant  and  ancestor  begets 
a  kindliness  which  mollifies  and  humanizes  the  old  religion 
of  Aversion.  The  culminating  point  of  the  natural  development 
of  an  anthropomorphic  theology  is  here  reached,  and  it  is  seen  that 
the  goddesses  and  the  *  hero-gods '  of  the  old  order  are,  in  their 
simple,  non-mystic  humanity,  very  near  to  the  Olympians. 

At  this  point  comes  the  great  significant  moment  for  Greece, 
the  intrusion  of  a  new  and  missionary  faith,  the  religion  of 
an  immigrant  god,  Dionysos. 

In  Chapter  VIII.  the  Thracian  origin  of  Dionysos  is  established. 
In  his  religion  two  elements  are  seen  to  coexist,  the  worship 
of  an  old  god  of  vegetation  on  which  was  grafted  the  worship 
of  a  spirit  of  intoxication.  The  new  impulse  that  he  brought 
to  Greece  was  the  belief  in  enthvsicLsm,  the  belief  that  a  man 
through  physical  intoxication  at  first,  later  through  spiritual 
ecstasy,  could  pass  from  the  human  to  the  divine. 

This  faith  might  have  remained  in  its  primitive  savagery, 
and  therefore  for  Greece  ineflfective,  but  for  another  religious 
impulse,  that  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  Orpheus.     To  the 
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diacnmon  of  Orphism  the  last  four  chapters  IX. — XII.  are  de- 
voted. 

In  Chapter  IX.  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  name  OrpheusN 
stands  for  a  real  personality.  I  have  hazarded  the  conjecture  that 
Orpheus  came  fipom  Crete  bringing  with  him,  perhaps  ultimately 
from  Egypt,  a  religion  of  spiritual  asceticism  which  yet  included 
the  ecstasy  of  the  religion  of  Dionysos.  Chapter  X.  is  devoted 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  Orphic  and  Dionysiac  mysteries.  It  has 
been  shown  that  before  the  coming  of  the  Orphic  and  Dionysiac 
religion  the  mysteries  consisted  simply  in  the  handling  of  certain 
sacra  after  elaborate  purification^  By  handling  these  mcra  man 
came  into  contisict  with  some  divine  potency.  To  this  rudimentary 
mysticism  Orphism  added  the  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of 
complete  union  with  the  divine.  This  union  was  effected  in  the 
primitive  Cretan  rite  of  the  Omophagia  by  the  physical  eating 
of  the  god ;  union  with  the  divine  was  further  symbolically 
effected  by  the  rite  of  the  Sacred  Marriage,  and  union  by  adoption 
by  the  rite  of  the  Sacred  Birth.  The  mission  of  Orphism  was 
to  take  these  primitive  rites,  originally  of  the  crudest  sympathetic 
magic,  and  inform  them  with  a  deep  spiritual  mysticism.  The  rite 
of  the  Omophagia  found  no  place  at  Eleusis,  but  the  other  two 
sacramental  rites  of  union,  the  Sacred  Marriage  and  the  Sacred 
Birth,  formed  ultimately  its  central  mysteries. 

With  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  union  with  the  divine  there 
came  as  a  necessary  corollary  the  doctrine  that  man  could  attain 
the  divine  attribute  of  immortality.     Orphic  eschatology  is  the    \ 
subject  of  Chapter  XI.      Its  highest  spiritual   form,  the  belief     ^, 
that  perfect  purity  issued  in  divinity  and  hence  in  immortality,    .  ^ 
18  found  expressed  in  the  Orphic  tablets.     Its  lower  expression, 
the  belief  in  a  Hades  of  eternal  punishment  as  contrasted  with  the 
shadowy  after- world  of  Homer,  is  seen  in  the  vases  of  Lower  Italy 
and  the  eschatology  denounced  by  Plato. 

Finally  in  Chapter  XII.  it  is  shown  how,  as  a  concomitant 
to  their  Eschatology,  the  Orphics,  unlike  Homer,  evolved  a 
Cosmogony,  and  with  this  Cosmogony  was  ultimately  bound 
up  a  peculiar  and  philosophic  theology.  In  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
the  puppet-show  of  the  Olympians  was  well-nigh  played  out, 
but  the  two  gods  of  the  Orphics  remained  potent.  In  ritual  they 
worshipped  Dionysos,  but  their  theoretical  theology  recognized 
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Eros  as  source  of  all  things.  The  Eros  of  the  Orphics  was  a 
mystery-being,  a  daimon  rather  than  a  theos,  a  potency  wholly 
alien  to  the  clear-cut  humanities  of  Olympus. 

With  the  consideration  of  Orphism  it  has  become,  I  hope, 
abundantly  clear  why  at  the  outset  attention  was  focussed  on  the 
primitive  rites  of  Aversion  and  Purification  rather  than  on  the 
Service  of  the  Olympians.  The  ritual  embodied  in  the  formulary 
do  ut  des  is  barren  of  spiritual  content.  The  ritual  embodied 
in  do  ut  abeas  contains  at  least  the  recognition  of  one  great 
mystery  of  life,  the  existence  of  evil  The  rites  of  the  Olympians 
were  left  untouched  by  the  Orphics;  the  rites  of  purification 
and  of  sympathetic  magic  lent  them  just  the  symbolism  they 
needed.  Moreover  even  in  theology  the  crude  forms  of  demons 
were  more  pliant  material  for  mysticism  than  the  clear-cut 
limitations  and  vivid  personality  of  the  Olympians.  Orphism  was 
the  last  word  of  Greek  religion,  and  the  ritual  of  Orphism  was  but 
the  revival  of  ancient  practices  with  a  new  significance. 

The  reader  will  note  that  in  the  pages  that  follow,  two 
authors,  Plutarch  and  Euripides,  have  been  laid  under  special 
contribution.  Plutarch's  gentle  conservatism  made  him  cling 
tenaciously  to  antique  &ith.  According  to  him,  one  function 
of  religion  was  to  explain  and  justify  established  rites,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  attempted  justification  he  tells  us  many  valuable 
ritual  facts.  Euripides,  instant  in  his  attack  on  the  Olympian 
gods,  yet  treats  with  respect  the  two  divinities  of  Orphism, 
Dionysos  and  Eros.  I  have  suggested  that,  born  as  he  was 
at  Phlya,  the  ancient  home  of  Orphic  mysteries,  his  attitude 
on  this  matter  may  have  .been  influenced  by  early  associations. 
In  any  case,  a  religion  whose  chief  divinities  were  reverently 
handled  by  Euripides  cannot  be  dismissed  as  a  decadent  maleficent 
superstition. 

I  would  ask  that  the  chapters  I  have  written  be  taken  strictly 
as  they  are  meant,  as  Prolegomena.  I  am  deeply  conscious  that 
in  surveying  so  wide  a  field  I  have  left  much  of  interest  un- 
touched, still  more  only  roughly  sketched  in.  I  wished  to  present 
my  general  theory  in  broad  outline  for  criticism  before  filling  in 
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details,  and  I  hope  in  the  future  to  achieve  a  study  of  Orphism 
that  may  have  more  claim  to  completeness.  If  here  I  have 
dwelt  almost  exclusively  on  its  strength  and  beauty,  I  am  not 
unaware  that  it  has,  like  all  mystical  religions,  a  weak  and 
ugly  side. 

If  in  these  Prolegomena  I  have  accomplished  anything,  this 
is  very  largely  due  to  the  many  friends  who  have  helped  me; 
the  pleasant  task  remains  of  acknowledging  my  obligations. 

My  grateful  thanks  are  offered  to  the  Syndics  of  the 
University  Press  for  undertaking  the  publication  of  this  book ; 
to  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Library  and  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  for  the  courtesy  they  have  shown  in  allowing  me  free 
access  to  their  libraries ;  to  my  own  College,  which,  by  electing  me 
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his  sure  scholarship  and  luminous  perception  have  dissipated  for 
me  many  a  mental  fog. 
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Jane  Ellen  Harrison. 


NeWNHAM   Ck>LLEQE,   CAHBRmOE, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OLYMPIAN  AND  CHTHONIC  RITUAL. 

'AAi'mOCI    M€lAtXl'0ICIN    !AACM<\TA    KAI    MAK<\p€CCIN 
OYpANl'oic/ 

In  characteriziDg  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  Mr  Buskin  says : 
^ there  is  no  dread  in  their  hearts;  pensiveness,  amazement,  often 
deepest  grief  and  desolation,  but  terror  never.  EverUisting  calm  in 
the  presence  of  all  Fate,  and  joy  siAch  as  they  might  win,  not  indeed 
from  perfect  beauty,  but  from  beauty  ai  perfect  rest*  The  lovely 
words  are  spoken  of  course  mainly  with  reference  to  art,  but  they 
are  meant  also  to  characterize  the  Greek  in  his  attitude  towards 
the  invisible,  in  his  religion — meant  to  shew  that  the  Greek,  the 
favoured  child  of  fortune  yet  ever  unspoilt,  was  exempt  from  the 
discipline  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  has  been  subject,  never 
needed  to  learn  the  lesson  that  in  the  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  Wisdom. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  as  though  the  statement  were  broadly 
true.  Greek  writers  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  have  a  way  of  speak- 
ing of,  an  attitude  towards,  religion,  as  though  it  were  wholly 
a  thing  of  joyful  confidence,  a  friendly  fellowship  with  the  gods, 
whose  service  is  but  a  high  festival  for  man.  In  Homer  sacrifice  is 
but,  as  it  were,  the  signal  for  a  banquet  of  abundant  roast  flesh 
and  sweet  wine;  we  hear  nothing  of  fasting,  of  cleansing,  and 
atonement.  This  we  might  perhaps  explain  as  part  of  the  general 
splendid  unreality  of  the  heroic  saga,  but  sober  historians 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  express  the  same  spirit.  Thucydides 
is  assuredly  by  nature  no  reveller,  yet  religion  is  to  him  in  the 
main  'a  rest  from  toil.'    He  makes  Pericles  sayM  *  Moreover  we  have 

1  Thuo.  II.  38. 
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provided  for  our  spirit  very  many  opportunities  of  recreation,  by 
the  celebration  of  games  and  sacrifices  throughout  the  year.* 

Much  the  same  external,  quasi-political,  and  always  cheerful 
attitude  towards  religion  is  taken  by  the  '  Old  Oligarchs'  He  is  of 
course  thoroughly  orthodox  and  even  pious,  yet  to  him  the  main 
gist  of  religion  appears  to  be  a  decorous  social  enjoyment.  In  easy 
aristocratic  fashion  he  rejoices  that  religious  ceremonials  exist  to 
provide  for  the  less  well*to-do  citizens  suitable  amusements  thafc 
they  would  otherwise  lack.  'As  to  sacrifices  and  sanctuaries  and 
festivals  and  precincts,  the  People,  knowing  that  it  is  impossible  for 
each  poor  man  individually  to  sacrifice  and  feast  and  have  sanctu- 
aries and  a  beautiful  and  ample  city,  has  discovered  by  what  means 
he  may  enjoy  these  privileges.  The  whole  state  accordingly  at 
the  common  cost  sacrifices  many  victims,  while  it  is  the  People 
who  feast  on  them  and  divide  them  among  themselves  by  lot'; 
and  again*,  as  part  of  the  splendour  of  Athens,  he  notes  that 
'  she  celebrates  twice  as  many  religious  holidays  as  any  other  city.' 
The  very  language  used  by  this  typical  Athenian  gentleman 
speaks  for  itself.  Burnt-sacrifice  {6vaLa),  feasting,  agonistic  games, 
stately  temples  are  to  him  the  essence  of  religion  ;  the  word  sacri- 
fice brings  to  his  mind  not  renunciation  but  a  social  banquet ;  the 
temple  is  not  to  him  so  much  the  awful  dwelling-place  of  a 
divinity  as  an  integral  part  of  a  *  beautiful  and  ample  city.' 

Thucydides  and  Xenophon  need  and  attempt  no  searching 
analysis  of  religion.  Socrates  of  course  sought  a  definition,  a 
definition  that  left  him  himself  sad  and  dissatisfied,  but  that 
adequately  embodied  popular  sentiment  and  is  of  importance  for 
our  enquiry.  The  end  of  the  Euthyphron  is  the  most  disappointing 
thing  in  Plato ;  Socrates  extracts  from  Euthyphron  what-he  thinks 
religion  is;  what  Socrates  thought  he  cannot  or  will  not  tell*. 

Socrates  in  his  enquiry  uses  not  one  abstract  term  for  religion 
— the  Greeks  have  in  fact  no  one  word  that  covers  the  whole 
field — he   uses  two*,  piety  {to  evaefii^)  and  holiness   {to  oaiov). 

1  Ps.-Xen.  Rep.  Athen.  ii.  99.  *  P8..Xen.  Rep.  Athen.  m.  8. 

3  Plat.  Euthyph.  15  d. 

**  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  two,  t6  €^€^s  is  religion  from  man's 
side,  his  attitude  towards  the  gods,  t6  6<no»  religion  from  the  gods'  side,  the  claim 
they  make  on  man.  to  6ffiop  is  the  field  of  what  is  made  over,  consecrated  to  the 
gods.  The  further  connotations  of  the  word  as  employed  by  Orphism  will  be 
discussed  later.  '  Holiness '  is  perhaps  the  nearest  equivalent  to  rb  6<riop  in  the 
Euthyphron. 
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Euthyphron  of  course  begins  with  cheerful  confidence :  he  and  all 
other  respectable  men  know  quite  well  what  piety  and  holiness 
are.  He  willingly  admits  that  *  holiness  is  a  part  of  justice/ 
that  part  of  justice  that  appertains  to  the  gods;  it  is  giving 
the  gods  their  due.  He  also  allows,  not  quite  seeing  to  what 
the  argument  is  tending,  that  piety  and  holiness  are  'a  sort  of  tend- 
ance (0€paTreia)  of  the  gods.'  This  'tendance,'  Socrates  presses  on, 
'  must  be  of  the  nature  of  service  or  ministration,'  and  Euthyphron 
adds  that  it  is  the  sort  of  service  that  servants  shew  their  masters. 
Socrates  wants  to  know  in  what  particular  work  and  operation  the 
gods  need  help  and  ministration.  Euthyphron  answers  with  some 
impatience  that,  to  put  it  plainly  and  cut  the  matter  short,  holiness 
consists  in  '  a  man  understanding  how  to  do  what  is  pleasing  to 
the  gods  in  word  and  deed,  i.e.  by  prayer  and  sacrifice.'  Socrates 
eagerly  seizes  his  advantage  and  asks:  'You  mean  then  that 
holiness  is  a  sort  of  science  of  praying  and  sacrificing  ? '  '  Further,* 
he  adds,  *  sacrifice  is  giving  to  the  gods,  prayer  is  asking  of  them, 
holiness  then  is  a  science  of  asking  and  giving.'  If  we  give  to  the 
gods  they  must  want  something  of  us,  they  must  want  to  *  do 
business  with  us.'  '  Holiness  is  then  an  art  in  which  gods  and  men 
do  business  with  each  other.*  So  Socrates  triumphantly  con- 
cludes, to  the  manifest  discomfort  of  Euthyphron,  who  however  can 
urge  no  tenable  objection.  He  feels  as  a  pious  man  that  the 
essence  of  the  service  or  tendance  he  owes  to  the  gods  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  freewill  tribute  of  honour,  but  he  cannot  deny  that  the 
gods  demand  this  as  a  quid  pro  quo. 

Socrates,  obviously  unfair  though  he  is,  puts  his  finger  on  the 
weak  spot  of  Greek  religion  as  orthodoxly  conceived  in  the  fifth 
century  b.o.  Its  formula  is  do  ut  des.  It  is,  as  Socrates  says,  a 
'  business  transaction '  and  one  in  which,  because  god  is  greater 
than  man,  man  gets  on  the  whole  the  best  of  it.  The  argument  of 
the  Euthyphron  is  of  importance  to  us  because  it  clearly  defines 
one,  and  a  prominent,  factor  in  Greek  religion,  that  of  service 
(Oepam-eia),  and  in  this  service,  this  kindly  *  tendance,'  there  is  no 
element  of  fear.  If  man  does  his  part  in  the  friendly  transaction, 
the  gods  will  do  theirs.  None  of  the  deeper  problems  of  what  we 
modems  call  religion  are  even  touched :  there  is  no  question 
of  sin,  repentance,  sacrificial  atonement,  purification,  no  fear  of 
judgment  to  come,  no  longing  after  a  future  complete  beatitude. 

1—2 
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Man  offers  what  seems  to  him  in  his  ignorance  a  reasonable 
service  to  gods  conceived  of  as  human  and  rational.  There  is  no 
trace  of  scepticism;  the  gods  certainly  exist,  otherwise  as  Seztus 
Empiricus^  quaintly  argues  *you  could  not  serve  them':  and  they 
have  human  natures.  '  You  do  not  serve  Hippocentauri,  because 
Hippocentauri  are  non-existent.' 

To  the  average  orthodox  Greek  the  word  depairela,  service, 
tendance,  covered  a  large,  perhaps  the  largest,  area  of  his  conception 
of  religion.  It  was  a  word  expressing,  not  indeed  in  the  Christian 
sense  a  religion  whose  mainspring  was  love,  but  at  least  a  religion 
based  on  a  rational  and  quite  cheerful  mutual  confidence.  The 
Greeks  have  however  another  word  expressive  of  religion,  which 
embodies  a  quite  other  attitude  of  mind,  the  word  Seicihai^ovia^ 
fear  of  spirits ;  fear,  not  tendance,  fear  not  of  gods  but  of  spirit- 
things,  or,  to  put  it  abstractly,  of  the  supernatural. 

It  is  certainly  characteristic  of  the  Greek  mind  that  the  word 
SeiaiSaifjiovia  and  its  cognates  early  began  to  be  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  this  to  some  extent  bears  out  Mr  Ruskin's  assertion. 
By  the  time  of  Theophrastos  6  heiaihaitAtov  is  frankly  in  our  sense 

/  the  superstitious  man/  and  superstition  Theophrastos  defines  as 
not  just  and  proper  reverence  but  simply  'cowardice  in  regard 
to  the  supernatural.'    Professor  Jebb*  has  pointed  out  that  already 

'  in  Aristotle  the  word  SeiaiBalfitov  has  about  it  a  suspicion  of  its 
weaker  side.  An  absolute  ruler,  Aristotle*  says,  will  be  the  more 
powerful  *  if  his  subjects  believe  that  he  fears  the  spiritual  beings  * 
{iav  SeiaiBaifiova  vofiL^coaip  clvai)  but  he  adds  significantly  Vhe 
must  shew  himself  such  without  fatuity '  {avev  a/Sekrepia^). 

Plutarch  has  left  us  an  instructive  treatise  on  *  the  fear  of  the 
supernatural.'  He  saw  in  this  fear,  this  superstition,  the  great 
element  of  danger  and  weakness  in  the  religion  that  he  loved  so 
well.  His  intellect  steeped  in  Platonism  revolted  from  its  un- 
meaning folly,  and  his  gentle  gracious  temperament  shrank  from 
its  cruelty.  He  sees*  in  superstition  not  only  an  error,  a  wrong 
judgment  of  the  mind,  but  that  worse  thing  a  'wrong  judgment 
inflamed  by  passion.'  Atheism  is  a  cold  error,  a  mere  dislocation 
of  the  mind :  superstition  is  a  '  dislocation  complicated,  inflamed, 

1  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  ix.  123. 

«  The  Characters  of  Theophrastut,  p.  264.' 

<  Arist.  Polit.  p.  1315  a  1.  ^  Plut.  de  Supentit.  i. 
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by  a  braise.'  '  Atheism  is  an  apathy  towards  the  divine  which 
&ils  to  perceive  the  good :  superstition  is  an  excess  of  passion 
which  sospects  the  good  to  be  evil ;  the  superstitious  are  afraid  of 
the  gods  yet  fly  to  them  for  refuge,  flatter  and  yet  revile  them, 
invoke  them  and  yet  heap  blame  upon  them.' 

Superstition  grieved  Plutarch  in  two  ways.  He  saw  that  it 
terrified  men  and  made  them  miserable,  and  he  wanted  all  men 
to  be  as  cheerful  and  kindly  as  himself;  it  also  made  men  think 
evil  of  the  gods,  fear  them  as  harsh  and  <sruel.  He  knew  that  the 
canonical  religion  of  the  poets  was  an  adequate  basis  for  super- 
stitious fear,  but  he  had  made  for  himself  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  a  way  he  explains  in  his  treatise  on  *  How  tjie  poets 
ought  to  be  taken.'  *If  Ares  be  evil  spoken  of  we  must  imagine  it 
to  be  said  of  War,  if  Hephaistos  of  Fire,  if  Zeus  of  Fate,  but  if 
anything  honourable  it  is  said  of  the  real  go5s*7  Plutarch  was  too 
gentle  to  say  sharply  and  frankly  : 

*  If  gods  do  aught  that's  shameful,  they  are  no  godsV 

but  he  shifted  the  element  of  evil,  of  fear  and  hate,  from  his 
theological  ideals  to  the  natural  and  purely  human  phenomena 
from  which  they  had  emerged.  He  wants  to  treat  the  gods  and 
regard  them  as  he  himself  would  be  treated  and  regarded,  as 
kindly  civilized  men.  *  What!*  he  says*,  'is  he  who  thinks  there  are 
no  gods  an  impious  man,  while  he  who  describes  them  as  the 
superstitious  man  does,  does  he  not  hold  views  much  more  impious  ? 
Well  anyhow  I  for  my  part  would  rather  people  would  say  of  me 
there  never  was  or  is  any  such  a  man  as  Plutarch,  than  that  they 
should  say  Plutarch  is  an  unstable,  changeable  fellow,  irritable, 
vindictive,  and  touchy  about  trifles;  if  you  invite  friends  to 
dinner  and  leave  out  Plutarch,  or  if  you  are  busy  and  omit  to  call 
on  him,  or  if  you  do  not  stop  to  speak  to  him,  he  will  fasten  on 
you  and  bite  you,  or  he  will  catch  your  child  and  beat  him,  or  turn 
his  beast  loose  into  your  crops  and  spoil  your  harvest.* 

But  though  he  is  concerned  for  the  reputation  of  the  gods,  his 
chief  care  and  pity  are  for  man.  Atheism  shuts  out  a  man,  he  says, 
from  the  pleasant  things  of  life.  '  These  most  pleasant  things,' 
he  adds*  in  characteristic  fashion,  '  are  festivals  and  feastings  in 

1  Plut.  d«  aiwf.  T^tt,  I.  *  Eur.  frg.  292. 

'  Plot,  dt  Supentit.  x.  *  Plut.  de  Superatit.  ix. 
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connection  with  sacred  things,  and  initiations  and  orgiastic  festi- 
vals, and  invocations  and  adorations  of  the  gods.  At  these  most 
pleasant  things  the  atheist  can  but  laugh  his  sardonic  laugh,  but 
the  superstitious  man  would  fain  rejoice  and  cannot,  his  soul  is 
like  the  city  of  Thebes : 

"It  brims  with  incense  and  burnt  sacrifice 
And  brims  with  paeans  and  with  lamentations.'' 

A  garland  is  on  his  head  and  pallor  on  his  face,  he  oflFers 
sacrifice  and  is  afraid,  he  prays  and  yet  his  tongue  falters,  he  oflFers 
incense  and  his  hand  trembles,  he  turns  the  sajring  of  P3rthagoras 
into  foolishness  ''Then  we  become  best  when  we  approach  the 
gods,  for  those  who  fear  spirits  when  they  approach  the  shrines 
and  dwellings  of  the  gods  make  as  though  they  came  to  the  dens 
of  bears  and  the  holes  of  snakes  and  the  lairs  of  sea-inonsters." '  In 
his  protest  against  the  religion  of  fear  Plutarch  rises  to  a  real 
eloquence  ^  *  He  that  dreads  the  gods  dreads  all  things,  earth  and 
sea,  air  and  heaven,  darkness  and  light,  a  voice,  a  silence,  a  dream. 
Slaves  forget  their  masters  in  sleep,  sleep  looses  their  fetters, 
salves  their  gangrened  sores,  but  for  the  superstitious  man  his 
reason  is  always  adreaming  but  his  fear  always  awake.' 

Plutarch  is  by  temperament,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  decadent 
time  in  which  he  lived,  unable  to  see  the  good  side  of  the  religion 
of  fear,  unable  to  realize  that  in  it  was  implicit  a  real  truth,  the 
consciousness  that  all  is  not  well  with  the  world,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  evil.  Tinged  with  Orphism  as  he  was,  he  took  it 
by  its  gentle  side  and  never  realized  that  it  was  this  religion  of 
fear,  of  consciousness  of  evil  and  sin  and  the  need  of  purification, 
of  which  Orphism  took  hold  and  which  it  transformed  to  new 
issues.  The  cheerful  religion  of  *  tendance  *  had  in  it  no  seeds  of 
spiritual  development ;  by  Plutarch's  time,  though  he  failed  to  see 
this,  it  had  done  its  work  for  civilization. 

Still  less  could  Plutarch  realize  that  what  in  his  mind  was  a 
degradation,  superstition  in  our  sense,  had  been  to  his  predecessors 
a  vital  reality,  the  real  gist  of  their  only  possible  religion.  He 
deprecates  the  attitude  of  the  superstitious  man  who  enters  the 
presence  of  his  gods  as  though  he  were  approaching  the  hole  of  a 
snake,  and  forgets  that  the  hole  of  a  snake  had  been  to  his  ancestors, 

^  Plut.  de  Superstit.  m. 
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and  indeed  was  still  to  many  of  his  contemporaries,  literally 
and  actually  the  sanctuary  of  a  god.  He  has  explained  and 
mysticized  away  all  the  primitive  realities  of  his  own  beloved 
religion.  It  can,  I  think,  be  shewn  that  what  Plutarch  regards 
as  superstition  was  in  the  sixth  and  even  the  fifth  century  before 
the  Christian  era  the  real  religion  of  the  main  bulk  of  the 
people,  a  religion  not  of  cheerful  tendance  but  of  fear  and  de- 
precation. The  formula  of  that  religion  was  not  do  vt  des  *  I  give 
that  you  may  give/  but  do  vt  abeas  *  I  give  that  you  may  go,  and 
keep  away.'  The  beings  worshipped  were  not  rational,  human, 
law-abiding  gods,  but  vague,  irrational,  mainly  malevolent  Batfiope^, 
spirit-things,  ghosts  and  bogeys  and  the  like,  not  yet  formulated 
and  enclosed  into  god-head.  The  word  BeuriSaifiovia  tells  its 
own  tale,  but  the  thing  itself  was  born  long  before  it  was  baptized. 

Arguments  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  word  SeiaiSaifiovia  by 
particular  authors  are  of  necessity  vagne  and  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory ;  the  use  of  the  word  depends  much  on  the  attitude  of 
mind  of  the  writer.  Xenophon*  for  example  uses  h^uTihaifwvLa  in 
a  good  sense,  as  of  a  bracing  confidence  rather  than  a  degrading 
fear.  *  The  more  men  are  god-fearing,  spirit-fearing  (BeKnSaifiove^i), 
the  less  do  they  fear  man.'  It  would  be  impossible  to  deduce  from 
such  a  statement  anything  as  to  the  existence  of  a  lower  and 
more  '  fearful '  stratum  of  religion. 

Fortunately  however  we  have  evidence,  drawn  not  from  the 
terminology  of  religion,  but  from,  the  certain  facts  of  ritual, 
evidence  which  shews  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  the 
Greeks  of  the  classical  period  recognised  two  diflferent  classes  of  \ 
rites,  one  of  the  nature  of  '  service '  addressed  to  the  Olympians,  / 
the  other  of  the  nature  of  *  riddance '  or  '  aversion '  addressed  to  an  / 
order  of  beings  wholly  alien.  It  is  this  second  class  of  rites  which 
haunts  the  mind  of  Plutarch  in  his  protest  against  the  '  fear  of 
spirits';  it  is  to  this  second  class  of  rites  that  the  ' SuperstitiouiS 
Man*  of  Theophrastos  was  unduly  addicted;  and  this  second  class  of 
rites,  which  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  merely  decadent,  superstitious, 
and  as  such  unworthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice  and  condemna- 
tion, is  primitive  and  lies  at  the  very  root  and  base  of  Greek 
religion. 

^  Xen.  Cyropaed.  ni.  8.  6S. 
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First  it  must  clearly  be  established  that  the  Greeks  themselves 
recognised  two  diverse  elements  in  the  ritual  of  their  state.  The 
evidence  of  the  orator  Isocrates*  on  this  point  is  indefeasible.  He 
Ls  extolling  the  mildness  and  humanity  of  the  Greeks.  In  this 
respect  they  are,  he  points  out,  'like  the  better  sort  of  gods.' 
'Some  of  the  gods  are  mild  and  humane,  others  harsh  and  un- 
pleasant.' He  then  goes  on  to  make  a  significant  statement: 
*  Those  of  the  gods  who  are  the  source  to  vs  of  good  things  have  the 
title  of  Olympians,  those  whose  department  is  that  of  calamities 
and  punishments  have  harsher  titles;  to  the  first  cUiss  both  private 
persons  and  states  erect  altars  and  temples,  the  second  is  not 
worshipped  either  with  prayers  or  humt-sacrifi^s,  but  in  tlieir  case 
we  perform  ceremonies  of  riddance/  Had  Isocrates  commented 
merely  on  the  titles  of  the  gods,  we  might  fairly  have  said  that 
these  titles  only  represent  diverse  aspects  of  the  same  divinities, 
that  Zeus  who  is  Maimaktes,  the  Raging  One,  is  also  Meilichios, 
Easy-to-be-Intreated,  a  god  of  vengeance  and  a  god  of  love.  But 
J  happily  Isocrates  is  more  explicit ;  he  states  that  the  two  classes 
.  of  gods  have  not  only  diverse  natures  but  definitely  different  rituals, 
and  that  these  rituals  not  only  vary  for  the  individual  but  are  also 
diflferent  by  the  definite  prescription  of  the  state.  The  ritual  of 
the  gods  called  Olympian  is  of  burnt-sacrifice  and  prayer,  it  is  con- 
ducted in  temples  and  on  altars :  the  ritual  of  the  other  class  has 
neither  burnt-sacrifice  nor  prayer  nor,  it  would  seem,  temple  or 
altar,  but  consists  in  ceremonies  apparently  familiar  to  the  Greek 
under  the  name  of  airoTrofjiTrai,  *  sendings  away.' 

For  dTToirofnral  the  English  language  has  no  convenient  woiti. 
Our  religion  still  countenances  the  fear  of  the  supernatural,  but  we 
have  outgrown  the  stage  in  which  we  perform  definite  ceremonies 
to  rid  ourselves  of  the  gods.  Our  nearest  equivalent  to  dwoTrofiTrai 
is  'exorcisms,'  but  as  the  word  has  connotations  of  magic  and 
degraded  superstition  I  prefer  to  use  the  somewhat  awkward  term 
'  ceremonies  of  riddance.' 

Plato  more  than  once  refers  to  these  ceremonies  of  riddance. 
In  the  Laws^  he  bids  the  citizen,  if  some  prompting  intolerably 
base  occur  to  his  mind,  as  e.g.  the  desire  to  commit  sacrilege, 

»  Isocr.  Or,  v.  117. 

^  Plat.  Legg,  854  b  tdi  ivl  rat  dTodiorofMn^a-ctt,  t0L  iwl  dttay  diroTpovalttv  Upa 
U^ri7t...rdr  di  tQw  kokCo^  ^wowrlat  ^trye  dfieTturTpetrrl, 
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*  betake  yourself  to  ceremonies  of  riddance,  go  as  suppliant  to  the 
shrines  of  the  gods  of  aversion,  fly  from  the  company  of  wicked 
men  without  turning  back/  The  reference  to  a  peculiar  set  of 
rites  presided  over  by  special  gods  is  clear.  These  gods  were 
variously  called  airorpoiraioi  and  cnro'rrofiiraloLy  the  gods  of  Aver- 
sion and  of  Sending-away. 

Harpocration^  tells  us  that  ApoUodorus  devoted  the  sixth  book 
of  his  treatise  Concerning  the  gods  to  the  discussion  of  the  0€oi 
diroTTOfiiraioi,  the  gods  of  Sending-away.  The  loss  of  this  treatise 
is  a  grave  one  for  the  history  of  ritual,  but  scattered  notices  enable 
us  to  see  in  broad  outline  what  the  character  of  these  gods  of 
Aversion  was.  Pausanias'  at  Titane  saw  an  altar,  and  in  front  of 
it  a  barrow  erected  to  the  hero  Epopeus,  and  *  near  to  the  tomb,' 
he  says, '  are  the  gods  of  Aversion,  beside  whom  are  performed  the 
ceremonies  which  the  Greeks  observe  for  the  averting  of  evils.* 
Here  it  is  at  least  probable,  though  from  the  vagueness  of  the 
statement  of  Pausanias  not  certain,  that  the  ceremonies  were  of  an 
underworld  character  such  as  it  will  be  seen  were  performed  at 
the  graves  of  heroes.  The  gods  of  Aversion  by  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  and  probably  long  before,  were  regarded  as  gods  who 
presided  over  the  aversion  of  evil ;  there  is  little  doubt  that  to 
begin  with  these  gods  were  the  very  evil  men  sought  to  avert.  The 
domain  of  the  spirits  of  the  underworld  was  confined  to  things 
evil.  Babrius^  tells  us  that  in  the  courtyard  of  a  pious  man  there 
was  a  precinct  of  a  hero,  and  the  pious  man  was  wont  to  sacrifice 
and  pour  libations  to  the  hero,  and  pray  to  him  for  a  return  for  his 
hospitality.  But  the  ghost  of  the  dead  hero  knew  better ;  only  the 
regular  Olympians  are  the  givers  of  good,  his  province  as  a  hero 
was  limited  to  evil  only.  He  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  expounded  to  the  pious  man  this  truly  Olympian  theology : 

*  Good  Sir,  no  hero  may  give  aught  of  good ; 
For  that  pray  to  the  gods.     We  are  the  givers 
Of  all  things  evil  that  exist  for  men.' 

It  will  be  seen,  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  hero-worship,  that 
this  is  a  very  one-sided  view  of  the  activity  of  heroes.  Still 
it  remains,  broadly  speaking,  true  that  dead  men  and  the  powers 
of  the  underworld  were  the  objects  of  fear  rather  than  love,  their 
cult  was  of  *  aversion '  rather  than  '  tendance.* 

^  Harpocrat.  8.y.  dTowo/iTdt.  >  P.  ii.  11.  1.  3  Babr.  Fab»  63. 
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A  like  distinction  is  drawn  by  Hippocrates*  between  the 
attributes,  spheres  and  ritual  of  Olympian  and  chthonic  divinities. 
He  says:  *  we  ought  to  pray  to  the  gods,  for  good  things  to  Helios, 
to  Zeus  Ouranios,  to  Zeus  Ktesias,  to  Athene  Ktesia,  to  Hermes,  to 
Apollo ;  but  in  the  case  of  things  that  are  the  reverse  we  must  pray 
to  Earth  and  the  heroes,  that  all  hostile  things  may  be  averted.' 

It  is  clear  then  that  Greek  religion  contained  two  diverse,  even 
opposite,  factors:  on  the  one  hand  the  element  of  service  (depaireia), 
on  the  other  the  element  of  aversion*  {airoTpcnrri).  The  rites  of 
service  were  connected  by  ancient  tradition  with  the  Olympians,  or  as 
they  are  sometimes  called  the  Ouranians:  the  rites  of  aversion  with 
ghosts,  heroes,  underworld  divinities.  The  rites  of  service  were  of 
a  cheerful  and  rational  character,  the  rites  of  aversion  gloomy 
and  tending  to  superstition.  The  particular  characteristics  of 
each  set  of  rites  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  later ;  for  the 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  have  established  the  fact  that  Greek 
religion  for  all  its  superficial  serenity  had  within  it  and  beneath  it 
elements  of  a  darker  and  deeper  significance. 

So  far  we  have  been  content  with  the  general  statements  of 
Greek  writers  as  to  the  nature  of  their  national  religion,  and  the 
evidence  of  these  writers  has  been  remarkably  clear.  But,  in 
order  to  form  any  really  just  estimate,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  in 
detail  the  actual  ritual  of  some  at  least  of  the  national  festivals. 
To  such  an  examination  the  next  three  chapters  will  be  devoted. 

The  main  result  of  such  an  examination,  a  result  which  for 
clearness'  sake  may  be  stated  at  the  outset,  is  surprising.  We  shall 
find  a  series  of  festivals  which  are  nominally  connected  with,  or  as 
the  handbooks  say,  'celebrated  in  honour  of  various  Olympians: 
the  Diasia  in  honour  of  Zeus,  the  Thargelia  of  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  the  Anthesteria  of  Dionysos.  The  service  of  these 
Olympians  we  should  expect  to  be  of  the  nature  of  joyous 
*  tendance.'     To  our  surprise,  when  the  actual  rites  are  examined, 

*  Hippocr.  irefX  ivwvltav  639  Irrl  di  roiaw  ivtx^riounv  koL  yy  Kcd  iipwriv  drorpircua 
yeviffOai  ra  xaXetrd  rdrra. 

*  English  has  no  convenient  equivalent  for  mroTpo-K-i/i,  which  may  mean 
either  turning  ourselves  away  from  the  thing  or  turning  the  thing  away  from  us. 
Aversion,  which  for  lack  of  a  hetter  word  I  have  been  obliged  to  adopt,  has  too 
much  personal  and  no  ritual  connotation.  Exorcism  is  nearer,  but  too  limited  and 
explicit.  Dr  Oldenberg  in  apparent  unconsciousness  of  BepaTcla  and  oirorpoin}  uses 
in  conjunction  the  two  words  Cultus  and  Abwehr.  To  his  book,  Die  Religion 
des  Veda^  though  he  hardly  touches  on  Greek  matters,  I  owe  mudb. 
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we  shall  find  that  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
particalar  Olympian  to  whom  they  are  supposed  to  be  addressed ; 
that  they  are  rites  not  in  the  main  of  burnt-sacrifice,  of  joy  and 
feasting  and  agonistic  contests,  but  rites  of  a  gloomy  underworld 
character,  connected  mainly  with  purification  and  the  worship  of 
ghosts.  The  conclusion  is  almost  forced  upon  us  that  we  have  here  a 
theological  stratification,  that  the  rites  of  the  Olympians  have  been 
superimposed  on  another  order  of  worship.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  classes  of  rites  is  so  marked,  so  sharp,  that  the  unbroken 
development  from  one  to  the  other  is  felt  to  be  almost  impossible. 

To  make  this  clear,  before  we  examine  a  series  of  festivals  in 
regular  calendar  order,  one  typical  case  will  be  taken,  the  Diasia, 
the  supposed  festival  of  Zeus;  and  to  make  the  argument  in- 
telligible, before  the  Diasia  is  examined,  a  word  must  be  said  as  to 
the  regular  ritual  of  this  particular  Olympian.  The  ritual  of  the 
several  Olympian  deities  does  not  vary  in  essentials ;  an  instance 
of  sacrifice  to  Zeus  is  selected  because  we  are  about  to  examine 
the  Diasia,  a  festival  of  Zeus,  and  thereby  uniformity  is  secured. 

Agamemnon^  beguiled  by  Zeus  in  a  dream,  is  about  to  go  forth 
to  battle.  Zeus  intends  to  play  him  false,  but  all  the  same  he 
accepts  the  sacrifice.     It  is  a  clear  instance  of  do  ut  des. 

The  first  act  is  of  prayer  and  the  scattering  of  bai-ley  grains ; 

the  victim,  a  bull,  is  present  but  not  yet  slain  : 

'They  gathered  round  the  bull  and  straight  the  barley  grain  did  take, 
And  'mid  them  Agamemnon  stood  and  prayed,  and  thus  he  spake: 
O  Zeus  most  great,  most  glorious,  Thou  who  dwellest  in  the  sky 
And  storm-black  cloud,  oh  grant  the  dark  of  evening  come  not  nigh 
At  simset  ere  I  blast  the  house  of  Priam  to  black  ash, 
And  bum  his  doorways  with  j&erce  fire,  and  with  my  sword-blade  gash 
His  doublet  upon  Hector's  breast,  his  comrades  many  a  one 
Grant  that  they  bite  the  dust  of  earth  ere  yet  the  day  be  dona' 

Next  follows  the  slaying  and  elaborate   carving  of  the  bull  for 

the  banquet  of  gods  and  men  : 

'When  tbey  bad  scattered  barley  grain  and  thus  their  prayer  had  made, 
The  bull's  head  backward  drew  they,  and  slew  him,  and  they  flayed 
His  body  and  cut  slices  from  the  thighs,  and  these  in  fat 
Tbey  wrapped  and  made  a  double  fold,  and  gobbets  raw  thereat 
They  laid  and  these  they  burnt  straightway  with  leafless  billets  dry 
And  held  the  spitted  vitals  Hephaistos'  flame  anigh — 
The  thighs  they  burnt ;   the  spitted  vitals  next  they  taste,  anon 
The  rest  they  slice  and  heedfully  they  roast  till  all  is  done — 
When  they  had  rested  from  their  task  and  all  the  banquet  dight, 
They  feasted,  in  their  hearts  no  stint  of  feasting  and  delight.' 

^  Hom.  11  n.  421. 
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Dr  Leaf^  observes  on  the  passage:  'The  significance  of  the 
various  acts  of  the  sacrifice  evidently  refers  to  a  supposed  invitation 
to  the  gods  to  take  part  in  a  banquet.  Barley  meal  is  scattered 
on  the  victim's  head  that  the  gods  may  share  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  as  well  as  in  the  meat.  Slices  from  the  thigh  as  the  best 
part  are  wrapped  in  fat  to  make  them  burn  and  thus  ascend  in 
sweet  savour  to  heaven.  The  sacrificers  after  roasting  the  vitals 
taste  them  as  a  symbolical  sign  that  they  are  actually  eating  with 
the  gods.  When  this  religious  act  has  been  done,  the  rest  of  the 
victim  is  consumed  as  a  merely  human  meal.' 

Nothing  could  be  simpler,  clearer.  There  is  no  mystic  com- 
munion, no  eating  of  the  body  of  the  god  incarnate  in  the  victim, 
no  awful  taboo  upon  what  has  been  oflFered  to,  made  over  to,  the  gods, 
no  holocaust.  Homer  knows  of  victims  slain  to  revive  by  their 
blood  the  ghosts  of  those  below,  knows  of  victims  on  which  oaths 
have  been  taken  and  which  are  utterly  consumed  and  abolished,  but 
the  normal  service  of  the  Olympians  is  a  meed  shared.  The  god  is 
Ouranios,  so  his  share  is  burnt,  and  the  object  of  the  burning  is 
manifestly  sublimation  not  destruction. 

With  the  burnt-sacrifice  and  the  joyous  banquet  in  our  minds 
we  turn  to  the  supposed  festival  of  Zeus  at  Athens  and  mark  the 
contrast,  a  contrast  it  will  be  seen  so  great  that  it  compels  us  to 
suppose  that  the  ritual  of  the  festival  of  the  Diasia  had  primarily 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  worship  of  Olympian  Zeus. 

The  Diasia, 

Our  investigation  begins  with  a  festival  which  at  first  sight 
seems  of  all  others  for  our  purpose  most  unpromising,  the  Diasia'. 
Pollux,  in  his  chapter'  on  *  Festivals  which  take  their  names  from 

^  Companion  to  the  lliad^  p.  77.  I  have  advisedly  translated  odXoxt/rai  by  barley 
grain,  not  meal,  because  I  believe  the  o^Xox^rraa  to  be  a  primitive  survival  of  the 
custom  of  offering  actual  grain,  but  this  disputed  question  is  here  irrelevant. 
I  follow  Dr  H.  von  Fritze,  Hermes  xmi.  1897,  p.  236. 

3  The  sources  for  the  Diasia  are  all  collected  in  the  useful  and  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  complete  work,  Oskar  Band,  Die  Attischen  Diasien — ein  Beitrag  aur  Grie- 
chitchen  Uorteologie,  Wissenschaftliche  Beilage  zum  Programm  der  Yictoriasohule, 
Ostem  1883  (Berlin).  Many  of  the  more  important  sources  are  easily  accessible 
in  Mr  Famell's  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  vol.  i.  pp.  171,  172.  Mr  FameU  regards 
Zens  Meilicbios  as  merely  a  form  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  not  as  a  contaminaiio 
of  two  primarily  distinct  religious  conceptions. 

«  On,  I.  37. 
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the  divinities  worshipped/  cites  the  Diasia  as  an  iDStanoe-— 'the 
Mouseia  are  from  the  Muses,  the  Hermaia  from  Hermes,  the 
Diasia  and  Pandia  from  Zeus  (Ato?),  the  Panathenaia  from 
Athene/  What  could  be  clearer?  It  is  true  that  the  modern 
philologist  observes  what  naturally  escaped  the  attention  of 
Pollux,  Le.  that  the  %  in  Diasia  is  long,  that  in  Ato^  short,  but 
what  is  the  quantity  of  a  vowel  as  against  the  accredited  worship 
of  an  Olympian  ? 

To  the  question  of  derivation  it  will  be  necessary  to  return 
later,  the  nature  of  the  cult  must  first  be  examined.  Again  at  the 
outset  facts  seem  against  us.  It  must  frankly  be  owned  that  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  in  common  as  well 
as  professional  parlance,  the  Diasia  was  a. festival  of  Zeus,  of 
2^us  with  the  title  Meilichios. 

Our  first  notice  of  the  Diasia  comes  to  us  in  a  bit  of  religious 
history  as  amusing  as  it  is  instructive,  the  story  of  the  unworthy 
trick  played  by  the  Delphic  oracle  on  Cylon.  Thucydides*  tells 
how  Cylon  took  counsel  of  the  oracle  how  he  might  seize  the 
Acropolis,  and  the  priestess  made  answer  that  he  should  attempt 
it  *  on  the  greatest  festival  of  Zeus/  Cylon  never  doubted  that 
*  the  greatest  festival  of  Zeus '  was  the  Olympian  festival,  and 
having  been  (B.C.  640)  an  Olympian  victor  himself,  he  felt  that 
there  was  about  the  oracle  'a  certain  appropriateness.'  But  in 
fine  oracular  fashion  the  god  had  laid  a  trap  for  the  unwary 
egotist,  intending' all  the  while  not  the  Olympian  festival  but  the 
Attic  Diasia, '  for/  Thucydides  explains,  *  the  Athenians  too  have 
what  is  called  the  Diasia,  the  greatest  festival  of  Zeus,  of  Zeus 
Meilichios.'  The  passage  is  of  paramount  importance  because  it 
shows  clearly  that  the  obscurity  lay  in  the  intentional  omission  by 
the  priestess  of  the  cultus  epithet  Meilichios,  and  in  that  epithet 
as  will  be  presently  seen  lies  the  whole  significance  of  the  cult. 
Had  Zeus  Meilichios  been  named  no  normal  Athenian  would  have 
blundered. 

Thucydides  goes  on  to  note  some  particulars  of  the  ritual 
of  the  Diasia;  the  ceremonies  took   place   outside  the  citadel, 

^  Thocjd.  I.  126  i<m  yiip  Kcd  *A6ijvaloit  Aia<ria  d  KoKeiTai  Aidf  iopHj  MetXcx^ou 
fieyi^Ttif  f^ta  rijf  T6\eus  iv  ^  vavSruu^l  Qiowfi,  roXXd  oifx  ^P^^  oXX'  <d7i'd>  O^fiara 

Schol.  ad  loc.  OO/iara  *  rtva  wififMra  e/t  l^t^uw  fiopip6.s  TtrvrtafUt^a  iOvov, 
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aaorifioes  were  offered  by  the  whole  people  collectively,  and  many 
cvf  those  who  sacrificed  offered  not  animal  sacrifices  but  offerings 
in  accordance  with  local  custom.  The  word  Upeia,  the  regular  ritual 
term  for  animal  sacrifices,  is  here  opposed  to  Ovfuira  iirix^p^Or^ 
local  sacrifices.  But  for  the  Scholiast  the  meaning  of  'local 
sacrifices '  would  have  remained  dubious;  he  explains,  and  no  doubt 
rightly,  that  these  customary  Mocal  sacrifices '  were  cakes  made  in 
the  shape  of  animals.  •  The  principle  in  sacris  simulata  pro  veris 
accipi  was  and  is  still  of  wide  application,  and  as  there  is  nothing 
in  it  specially  characteristic  of  the  Diasia  it  need  not  be  further 
exemplified. 

Two  notices  of  the  Diasia  in  the  OUmds  of  Aristophanes^  yield 
nothing.  The  fact  that  Strepsiades  bought  a  little  cart  at  the 
Diasia  for  his  boy  or  even  cooked  a  sausage  for  his  relations  is  of 
no  significance.  Wherever  any  sort  of  religious  ceremony  goes  on, 
there  among  primitive  peoples  a  fair  will  be  set  up  and  outlying 
relations  will  come  in  and  must  be  fed,  nor  does  it  concern  us  to 
decide  whether  the  cart  bought  by  Strepsiades  was  a  real  cart  or 
as  the  Scholiast  suggests  a  cake-cart.  Cakes  in  every  conceivable 
form  belong  to  the  common  fund  of  quod  semper^  quod  uinque. 
Of  capital  importance  however  is  the  notice  of  the  Scholiast  on 
line  408  where  the  exact  date  of  the  Diasia  is  given.  It  was 
celebrated  on  the  8th  day  of  the  last  decade  of  the  month 
Anthesterion — i.e.  about  the  14th  of  March.  The  Diasia  was  a 
Spring  festival  and  therein  as  will  be  shown  later  (p.  52)  lies  its 
true  significance. 

From  Lucian  we  learn  that  by  his  time  the  Diasia  had  fallen 
somewhat  into  abeyance ;  in  the  Icaro-Menippos  Zeus  complains 
that  his  altars  are  as  cold  as  the  syllogisms  of  Chrysippos.  Worn 
out  old  god  as  he  was,  men  thought  it  suflScient  if  they  sacrificed 
every  six  years  at  Olympia.  'Why  is  it,'  he  asks  ruefully, '  that  for 
so  many  years  the  Athenians  have  left  out  the  Diasia  V  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Cylon,  the  Olympian 
Zeus  has  tended  to  efface  from  men's  mind  the  ritual  of  him  who 
bore  the  title  Meilichios.  The  Scholiast*  feels  that  some  explana- 
tion of  an  obsolete  festival  is  desirable,  and  explains :  '  the  Diasia, 

'  vv.  864  and  408. 

*  Luc.  Icaro-Menip.  24  8chol.  ad  loc.     Aid<ria  ioprij  'A^ijj^crti',  rjv  ireriXovp  fierd 
Tiyos  (TTvyv&njTOSi  $6oPTes  iv  a(rrj  Ad  MetXtx^<{>. 
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a.  festival  at  Athens,  which  they  keep  with  a  certain  element  of 
chilly  gloom  (crTuyi/ony^),  offering  sacrifices  to  Zeus  Meilichios.' 
This  'chilly  gloom'  arrests  attention  at  once.  What  has  Zeus 
of  the  high  heaven,  of  the  upper  air,  to  do  with  '  chilly  gloom,' 
with  things  abhorrent  and  abominable?  Styx  is  the  chill  cold 
water  of  death.  Hades  and  the  Erinyes  are  *  chilly  ones*  {a'T\rf€poC)^ 
the  epithet  is  utterly  aloof  from  Zeus.  The  Scholiast  implies  that 
the  '  chilly  gloom '  comes  in  from  the  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Meilichios. 
Zeus  qu&  Zeus  gives  no  clue,  it  remains  to  examine  the  title 
Meilichios. 

Xenophon  in  returning  fi-om  his  Asiatic  expedition  was  hin- 
dered, we  are  told^  by  lack  of  funds.  He  piously  consulted  a 
religious  specialist  and  was  informed  that '  Zeus  Meilichios '  stood 
in  his  way  and  that  he  must  sacrifice  to  the  god  as  he  was  wont 
to  do  at  home.  Accordingly  on  the  following  day  Xenophon 
'  sacrificed  and  offered  a  holocaust  of  pigs  in  accordance  with 
ancestral  custom  and  the  omens  were  favourable.' 

The  regular  ancestral  ritual  to  Zeus  Meilichios  was  a  holocaust 
of  pigs,  and  the  god  himself  was  regarded  as  a  source  of  wealth, 
a  sort  of  Ploutos.  Taken  by  itself  this  last  point  could  not  be 
pressed,  as  probably  by  Xenophon's  time  men  would  pray  to  Zeus 
pure  and  simple  for  anything  and  everything;  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  holocaust  and  the  title  Meilichios,  the  fact,  it  will  pre- 
sently be  seen,  is  significant.  There  is  of  course  nothing  to  prove 
that  Xenophon  sacrificed  at  the  time  of  the  Diasia,  though  this 
is  possible ;  we  are  concerned  now  with  the  cult  of  Zeus  Meilichios 
in  general,  not  with  the  particular  festival  of  the  Diasia.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  Scholiast,  on  the  passage  of  Thucydides  already 
discussed,  says  that  the  *  animal  sacrifices  *  at  the  Diasia  were 
irpofiara,  a  word  usually  rendered  *  sheep ' ;  but  if  he  is  basing 
his  statement  on  any  earlier  authority  TrpojSara  may  quite  well 
have  meant  pig  or  any  four-legged  household  animal ;  the  meaning 
of  the  word  was  only  gradually  narrowed  down  to  *  sheep.' 

It  may  be  said  once  for  all  that  the  exact  animal  sacrificed  is 
not  of  the  first  importance  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  god. 
Pigs  came  to  be  associated  with  Demeter  and  the  underworld 

*  Xen.  Anah.  vn.  8.  4  rj  5^  varepalq,  6  ^€vwf>w¥ . .  .iOitro  xal  wXo/cojJret  x^^f^^^  ^V 
TaTfHfi<fi  w6fufi  Kol  ixaWUpei.  The  incident  probably  tcK>k  place  in  February,  the 
mootb  of  the  PiAsiA.  -  See  Mr  H.  G.  Dakyns,  Xen.  vol.  i.  p.  315. 
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divinities,  but  tbat  is  because  these  divinities  belong  to  a  primitive 
stratum,  and  the  pig  then  as  now  was  cheap  to  rear  and  a  stand- 
by to  the  poor.  The  animal  sacrificed  is  significant  of  the  status 
of  the  worshipper  rather  than  of  the  content  of  the  god.  The 
argument  from  the  pig  must  not  be  pressed,  though  undoubtedly 
the  cheap  pig  as  a  sax;rifice  to  Zeus  is  exceptional. 

The  manner  of  the  sacrifice,  not  the  material,  is  the  real  clue 
to  the  significance  of  the  title  Meilichios.  Zeus  as  Meilichios  de- 
manded a  holocaust,  a  whole  burnt-offering.  The  Zeus  of  Homer 
demanded  and  received  the  tit-bits  of  the  victim,  though  even 
these  in  token  of  friendly  communion  were  shared  by  the  wor- 
shippers. Such  was  the  custom  of  the  Ouranioi,  the  Olympians 
in  general.  Zeus  Meilichios  will  have  all  or  nothing.  His  sacri- 
fice is  not  a  happy  common  feast,  it  is  a  dread  renunciation  to  a 
dreadful  power,  hence  the  atmosphere  of  *  chilly  gloom.'  It  will 
later  be  seen  that  these  t^n-eaten  sacrifices  are  characteristic  of 
angry  ghosts  demanding  placation  and  of  a  whole  class  of  under- 
world divinities  in  general,  divinities  who  belong  to  a  stratum  of 
thought  more  primitive  than  Homer.  For  the  present  it  is  enough 
to  mark  that  the  service  of  Zeus  Meilichios  is  wholly  alien  to  that 
of  the  Zeus  of  Homer.  The  next  passage  makes  still  clearer  the 
nature  of  this  service. 

Most  fortunately  for  us  Pausanias,  when  at  Myonia  in  Locris, 

visited*  a  sanctuary,  not  indeed  of  Zeus  Meilichios,  but  of  *  the 

Meilichians.'    He  saw  there  no  temple,  only  a  grove  and  an  altar, 

and  he  learnt  the  nature  of  the  ritual.     '  The  sacrifices  to  "  the 

Meilichians  "  are  at  night-time  and  it  is  customary  to  consume  the 

flesh  on  the  spot  before  the  sun  is  up.*     Here  is  no  question  of 

Zeus ;  we  have  independent  divinities  worshipped  on  their  own 

account  and  with  nocturnal  ceremonies.     The  suspicion  begins  to 

^take  shape  that  Zeus  must  have  taken  over  the  worship  of  these 

/    dread   Meilichian  divinities  with  its  nocturnal  ceremonial.     The 

\  I     suspicion  is  confirmed  when  we  find  that  Zeus  Meilichios  is,  like 

\i  the  Erinyes,  the  avenger  of  kindred  blood.     Pausanias^  saw  near 

the  Eephissos  '  an  ancient  altar  of  Zeus  Meilichios ;  on  it  Theseus 

received  purification  from  the  descendants  of  Phytalos  after  he 

had  slain  among  other  robbers  Sinis  who  was  related  to  himself 

through  Pittheus.' 

»  P.  X.  38.  8.  a  p.  I.  37.  4. 
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Again  Pausanias^  tells  us  that,  after  an  internecine  fray,  the'^ 
Argives  took  measures  to  purify  themselves  from   the   guilt   of    ) 
kindred  blood,  and  one  measure  was  that  they  set  up  an  image  of    / 
Zeus  Meilichios.     Meilichios,  Easy-to-be-entreated,  the  Gentle,  the  ' 
Gracious  One,  is  naturally  the  divinity  of  purification,  but  he  is 
also  naturally  the  other  euphemistic  face  of  Maimaktes,  he  who 
rages  eager,  panting  and  thirsting  for  blood.     This   Hesychius' 
tells  us  in  an  instructive  gloss.     Maimaktes-Meilichios  is  double- 
faced  like  the  Erinyes- Eumenides.     Such  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  the  explanation  of  the  worship  of  Zeus  Meilichios  by  any 
educated  Greek  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  with  his  monotheistic 
tendencies     Zeus  he  would  have  said  is  all  in  all,  Zeus  Meilichios 
is  Zeus  in  his  underworld  aspect — Zeus-Hades. 

Pausanias'  saw  at  Corinth  three  images  of  Zeus,  all  under  the 
open  sky.  One  he  says  had  no  title,  another  was  called  He  of 
the  underworld  (x^ovto^),  the  third  The  Highest.  What  earlier 
cults  this  triple  Zeus  had  absorbed  into  himself  it  is  impossible 
to  say. 

Such  a  determined  monotheism  is  obviously  no  primitive  con- 
ception, and  it  is  interesting  to  ask  on  what  facts  and  fusion  of 
facts  it  was  primarily  based.  Happily  where  literature  and  even 
ritual  leave  us  with  suspicions  only,  art  compels  a  clearer  defi- 
nition. 

The  two  reliefs  in  figs.  1  and  2  were  found  at  the  Feiraeus 
and  are  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum ^  From  the  inscription 
on  the  relief  in  fig.  1  and  from  numerous  other  inscribed  reliefs 
found  with  it,  it  is  practically  certain  that  at  the  place  in 
which  they  were  found  Zeus  Meilichios  waa  worshipped.  In  any 
case  the  relief  in  fig.  1  is  clearly  dedicated  to  him.  Above  the 
splendid  coiled   beast  is  plainly  inscribed  '  to  Zeus  Meilichios  * 

1  P.  n.  20.  1.  '  Hesych.  s.v.  MaifidKrrji'  fitiKlxioSt  KaOdpaios. 

»  P.  II.  2.  8. 

^  Permission  to  repablish  the  two  reliefs  figured  here  and  that  in  fig.  5 
has  been  courteously  granted  me  by  Professor  EekuU  von  Stradowitz,  Director 
of  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  I  owe  to  his  kindness  the  excellent  photographs 
from  whieh  the  reproductions  are  made.  From  the  official  catalogue  (Besckreihung 
der  Antiken  Skulpturen  in  Berlin)  I  quote  the  following  particulars  as  to  material, 
proTenanee  ^. 

1.  Cat.  722,  H.  0-58,  Br.  0-31.  Hymettus  marble  found  with  No.  723  at  the  Zea 
barbonr  not  far  from  Ziller's  house.  Taken  to  Berlin  1879.  Inscribed  All 
MEIAIXIOI.  Date  foarth  century  b.c,  see  CIA.  n.  3,  1581,  cf.  CIA.  ii.  3.  1578, 
1582,  1583. 

2.  Cat.  723,  material,  provenance,  date,  same  as  722. 
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(A4I  M6tXt;^/(^).  We  are  brought  face  to  fece  with  the  astounding 
fact  that  Zeus,  father  of  gods  and  men,  is  figured  by  his  wor- 
shippers as  a  snake. 


Fio.  1. 

So  astonishing  is  the  inscription  that  it  drove  a  man  of 
M.  Foucart's  learning  and  ability  into  strange  straits.  He  was,  the 
first  to  attempt  the  interpretation  of  these  remarkable  reliefs,  and 
so  determined  is  he  that  the  Hellenic  Zeus  is  not,  cannot  be,  a 
mere  snake  that  he  resorts  to  the  perfectly  gratuitous  assumption 
that  Meilichios  is  Moloch  (Melek)  and  that  the  reliefs  are  dedicated 
by  foreigners  to  their  foreign  god^  We  have  no  evidence  that 
Moloch  was  figured  as  a  snake,  but  anything  is  good  enough  for  a 
foreigner.     This  explanation,  though  supported  by  a  great  name, 

1  BuU,  de  Corr.  HelL  vii.  p.  607. 
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was  too  preposterous  long  to  command  attention  and  another  way 
was  sought  out  of  the  diflSculty.  The  snake,  it  was  suggested, 
was  not  the  god  himself,  it  was  his  attribute.  Again  the  assump- 
tion is  baseless.  Zeus  is  one  of  the  few  Greek  gods  who  never 
appear  attended  by  a  snake.  Asklepios,  Hermes,  Apollo,  even 
Demeter  and  Athene  have  their  snakes,  Zeus  never.  Moreover 
when  the  god  developed  from  snake  form  to  human  form,  as,  it 
will  later  be  shown,  was  the  case  with  Asklepios,  the  snake  he 
once  was  remains  coiled  about  his  staff  or  attendant  at  his  throne. 
In  the  case  of  Zeus  Meilichios  in  human  form  the  snake  lie  once  was 
not  disappears  clean  and  clear. 

The  explanation  of  the  snake  as  merely  an  attribute  is  indeed 
impossible  to  any  unbiassed 
critic  who  looks  at  the  relief 
in  fig.  2.  Here  clearly  the 
snake  is  the  object  wor- 
shipped by  the  woman  and 
two  men  who  approach  with 
gestures  of  adoration.  The 
colossal  size  of  the  beast  as 
it  towers  above  its  human 
adorers  is  the  Maffnificat  of 
the  artist  echoed  by  the  wor- 
shippers. When  we  confront 
the  relief  in  fig.  3,  also  found 
at  the  Peiraeus,  with  those 
in  figs.  1  and  2,  the  secret 
is  out  at  last.  In  fig.  3  a 
man  followed  by  a  woman 
and  child  approaches  an  altar, 
behind  which  is  seated  a 
bearded  god  holding  a  sceptre 
and  patera  for  libation. 
Above    is   clearly   inscribed 

*  Aristarche  to  Zeus  Meilichios'  ('Aptarap;^?;  Ad  MeiXix^q)),  And 
the  truth  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  this.  The  human-shaped 
Zeus  has  slipped  himself  quietly  into  the  place  of  the  old  snake- 
god.  Art  sets  plainly  forth  what  has  been  dimly  shadowed  in 
ritual  and  mythology.     It  is  not  that  Zeus  the  Olympian  has 

2—2 


Fio.  2. 
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'an  underworld  aspect';  it  is  the  cruder  fact  that  he  of  the  upper 
air,  of  the  thunder  and  lightning,  extrudes  an  ancient  serpent- 


f^Ssi^ABMi^^ 


Fio.  3. 

demon  of  the  lower  world,  Meilichios.  Meilichios  is  no  foreign 
Moloch,  he  is  home-grown,  autochthonous  before  the  formulation 
of  Zeus. 

How  the  shift  may  have  been  eflFected  art  again  helps  us  to 
conjecture.  In  the  same  sanctuary 
at  the  Peiraeus  that  yielded  the 
reliefs  in  figs.  1  and  2  was  found 
the  inscribed  reliefs  in  fig.  4.  We 
have  a  similar  bearded  snake  and 
above  is  inscribed  *Heracleides  to 
the  god.'  The  worshipper  is  not 
fencing,  uncertain  whether  he 
means  Meilichios  or  Zeus;  he 
brings  his  oflFering  to  the  local 
precinct  where  the  god  is  a  snake 
and  dedicates  it  to  the  god,  the 
god  of  that  precinct.  It  is  not 
monotheism,  rather  it  is  parochial- 
ism, but  it  is  a  conception  tending 
towards  a  later  monotheism. 
When   and  where   the   snake   is  Fio.  4. 

simply  '  the  god/  the  fusion  with 
Zeus  is  made  easy. 

1  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell.  1883,  p.  610. 
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In  fig.  5  is  figured  advisedly  a  monument  of  snake  worship, 
which  it  must  be  distinctly  noted  comes,  not  from  the  precinct 
of  Zeus  Meilichios  at  the  Peiraeus,  but  from  Eteonos  in  Boeotia. 


Fig.  5. 

^  When  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  hero-worship,  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  over  Greece  the  dead  hero  was  worshipped  in  snake  form 
and  addressed  by  euphemistic  titles  akin  to  that  of  Meilichios. 
The  relief  from  Boeotia  is  a  good  instance  of  such  worship  and  is 
chosen  because  of  the  striking  parallelism  of  its  art  type  with  that 
of  the  Peiraeus  relief  in  fig.  3.  The  maker  of  this  class  of 
votive  reliefe  seems  to  have  kept  in  stock  designs  of  groups  of 
pious  worshippers  which  he  could  modify  as  required  and  to 
which  the  necessary  god  or  snake  and  the  appropriate  victim 
could  easily  be  appended.  Midway  in  conception  between  the 
Olympian  Zeus  with  his  sceptre  and  the  snake  demon  stands 
another  reliefs  (fig.  6),  also  from  the  Peiraeus  sanctuary.  Meilichios 
is  human,  a  snake  no  longer,  but  he  is  an  earth  god,  he  bears  the 
conmcopia,  his  victim  is  the  pig.  He  is  that  Meilichios  to  whom 
Xenophon  offered  the  holocaust  of  pigs,  praying  for  wealth;  he 
is  also  the  Zeus-Hades  of  Euripides.  We  might  have  been 
tempted  to  call  him  simply  Hades  or  Ploutos  but  for  the  inscrip- 
tion [Kp4To])8oX^  AaI  M€iXix!'<pi  *  Kritoboule  to  Zeus  Meilichios,' 
which  makes  the  dedication  certain. 

^  From  a  photograph  (Peiraeus  12)  pablished  by  kind  permission  of  the  German 
ilrchaeological  Institute,  see  Eph,  Arch,  1886,  p.  47. 
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By  the  light  then  of  these  reliefe  the  duality,  the  inner 
discrepancy  of  Zeus  Meilichios  admits  of  a  simple  and  straight- 
forward  solution.     It  is  the  monument  of  a  superposition  of  cults.     ^ 


Fig.  6. 

But  the  diflSculty  of  the  name  of  the  festival,  Diasia,  remains. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  name  was  given  late ;  and, 
if  primitive,  how  can  we  sever  it  from  Atd?  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ancients  themselves  were  not 
quite  at  ease  in  deriving  Diasia  from  Ato?.  Naturally  they  were 
not  troubled  by  difficulties  as  to  long  and  short  vowels,  but  they 
had  their  misgivings  as  to  the  connotation  of  the  word,  and  they 
try  round  uneasily  for  etymologies  of  quite  other  significance. 
The  Scholiast  on  Lucian*s  Timon^  says  the  word  is  probably 
derived  from  Biaaaiveiv  '  to  fawn  on,*  *  to  propitiate.'  Suidas* 
says  it  comes  from  8ca<f>vy€lv  avrov^  ei);^at<?  Ta<?  acra?,  because  in 
the  Diasia  *  men  escaped  from  curses  by  prayers.*  If  etymologi- 
cally  absurd,  certainly,  as  will  be  seen,  a  happy  guess. 

Such  derivations  are  of  course  only  worth  citing  to  show  that 
even  in  ancient  minds  as  regards  the  derivation  of  Diasia  from 
Ato?  misgiving  lurked. 

The  misgiving  is  emphasized  by  the  modern  philologist.  The 
derivation  of  Diasia  with  its  long  from  Atd?  with  its  short  i  is 
scientifically  improbable  if  not  impossible.  Happily  another 
^  Luoian,  Tim.  o.  7.  *^  Suidas  b.y.  Aui<ria. 
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derivation  that  at  least  satisfies  scientific  conditioiiB  has  beea 
suggested  by  Mr  R.  A.  Neil.  Not  only  does  it  satisfy  aoientific 
conditions  but  it  also  confirms  the  view  arrived  at  by  independent 
investigation  of  the  ritual  and  art  representations  of  Zeus 
Meilichios.  Mr  Neil*  suggests  that  in  several  Greek  words  show- 
ing the  stem  hlo  this  stem  may  stand  by  the  regular  falling  away 
of  the  medial  <r  for  ilao  and  is  identical  with  the  Latin  dlro*. 
dints,  he  notes,  was  originally  a  purely  religious  word.  Such 
words  would  be  the  Diasia,  whatever  the  termination  may  be,  the 
Aia  of  Teos  (p.  143)  and  perhaps  the  JJavSia  of  Athens.  Seen  in 
the  light  of  this  new  etymology  the  Diasia  becomes  intelligible:  it 
is  the  festival  of  curses,  imprecations ;  it  is  nocturnal  and  associated 
with  rites  of  placation  and  purgation,  two  notions  inextricably  I 
linked  in  the  mind  of  the  ancients. 

We  further  understand  why  Meilichios  seems  the  male  double 
of  Erinys  and  why  his  rites  are  associated  with  'chilly  gloom.' 
The  Diasia  .has  primarily  and  necessarily  nothing  to  do  with  Atov, 
with  Zeus;  it  has  everything  to  do  with  'dirae/  magical  curses, 
exorcisms  and  the  like.  The  keynote  of  primitive  ritual,  it  will 
become  increasingly  clear,  is  exorcism. 

In  the  light  of  this  new  derivation  it  is  possible  further  to 
explain  another  element  in  the  cult  of  Zeus  Meilichios  hitherto 
purposely  left  unnoticed,  the  famous  Ato9  KoiSioVy  the  supposed 
*  fleece  of  Zeus.'  The  Ato9  xaiSiov  is,  I  think,  no  more  the  fleece 
of  Zeus  than  the  Diasia  is  his  festival. 

Polemon,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  B.C., 
undoubtedly  accepted  the  current  derivation,  and  on  the  statement 
of  Polemon  most  of  our  notices  of  *  the  fleece  of  Zeus '  appear  to 
be  based.     Hesychius*  writes  thus  :  *  The  fleece  of  Zeus :  they  use 

1  J.H.8.  XIX.  p.  114,  note  1. 

*  Mr  P.  Giles  kindly  tells  me  that  a  rare  Sanskrit  word  dveshas  meaning  *  hate  * 
and  the  like  exists  and  phoneticaUy  would  nearly  correspond  to  the  Latin  dinu. 
The  corresponding  form  in  Greek  would  appear  as  Seios,  unless  in  late  Greek.  Bat 
from  the  end  of  the  5th  centary  b.o.  onwards  the  pronunciation  would  be  the  same 
as  <iOf,  and  if  the  word  surrived  only  in  ritual  terms  it  would  naturally  be  confused 
with  Siot,  Almost  all  authorities  on  Latin  however  regard  the  ru  in  dinu  as  a  suffix 
containing  an  original  r  as  in  miriM,  durua  etc.  This  view,  which  would  be  fatal 
to  the  ei^mology  of  dinu  proposed  in  the  text,  seems  supported  by  a  statement  of 
Servius  (if  the  statement  be  accurate)  on  Aen.  iix.  235  '  Sabini  et  Umbri  quae  nos 
mala  dira  appeUant,'  as,  though  s  between  vowels  passes  in  Latin  and  Umbrian 
into  r,  it  remains  an  a  sound  in  Sabine. 

*  Heayeh.  b.t.  6  8i  UoXdfttaif  re  4k  toO  Ati  rtOvfidpov  Upelov,  From  Athenaeus  also 
we  learn  that  Polemon  had  treated  in  some  detail  of  the  '  fleece  of  Zeus' ;  Athenaeus 
says  (XL  §  478  c),  UoXifuav  8'  iw  r^  T€pi  roO  dlov  K<a8Lov  <pnn(Ti.., 
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this  expression  when  the  victim  has  been  sacrificed  to  Zeus,  and 
those  who  were  being  puTified  stood  on  it  with  their  left  foot. 
Some  say  it  means  a  great  and  perfect  fleece.  But  Polemon  says 
it  is  the  fleece  of  the  victim  sacrificed  to  Zeus.* 

But  Polemon  is  by  no  means  infallible  in  the  matter  of 
etymology,  though  invaluable  as  reflecting  the  current  impression 
of  his  day.  Our  conviction  that  the  Ato?  xdBiov  is  necessarily 
'  the  fleece  of  Zeus  *  is  somewhat  loosened  when  we  find  that  this 
fleece  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  ritual  of  Zeus,  and  in  so  far 
as  it  was  connected  with  Zeus,  was  used  in  the  ritual  only  of  a  Zeus 
who  bore  the  titles  Meilichios  and  Ktesios.  Suidas*  expressly 
states  that '  they  sacrifice  to  Meilichios  and  to  Zeus  Ktesios  and 
they  keep  the  fleeces  of  these  (victims)  and  call  them  **Dian,"  and 
they  use  them  when  they  send  out  the  procession  in  the  mouth  of 
Skirophorion,  and  the  Dadouchos  at  Eleusis  uses  them,  and  others 
use  them  for  purifications  by  strewing  them  under  the  feet  of  those 
who  are  polluted.' 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  Zeus  had  no  monopoly  in  the  fleece 
supposed  to  be  his-;  fb  was  a  sacred  fleece  used  for  purification 
ceremonies  in  general.  He  himself  had  taken  over  the  cult  of 
Meilichios,  the  Placable  One,  the  spirit  of  purification ;  we  conjec- 
ture that  he  had  also  4!aken  over  the  fleece  of  purification. 

Final  conviction  comes  from  a  passage  in  the  commentary  of 
Eustathius*  on  the  purification  of  the  house  of  Odysseus  after  the 

*  Suidas  8.V.  SOovaL  re  t^  t€  MecXix^^  i^o-l  r$  Kn^rfy  Au,  ro  bk  KtbSia  TO&r<ay 
ipvXdaffovai  Kal  Aia  (Sta)  Tpoaayopei^vrai,  xp^y^ai  8'  oJJrotj  ot  re  ^Kipo*f>opluw  rrjv  irofATri)tr 
ffH\\opr€i  Kal  6  d^Sovxoi  iv  'EXcuo-ii't  Kal  HWoi  rivii  irpci  KaSapfiovs  uToaroptn^vrct 
aCrra  roU  voal  ruv  ^ira7u;>'.  For  Aia  Gaisford  conjectures  Aios  but  from  the  passage 
of  EustathiuB  (see  infr.)  it  is  clear  that  we  must  read  Sia. 

^  Eustath.  ad  Od.  xxii.  481  §  1934 — 5  i86Kow  y6,p  61  "EXXi/i^es  oCra  ra  Toiavra 
ti^ctn  KaOalpca^Sai  di<nrofiToOfjLepa.  Kal  irepoi  fjJp  8r)\w<ri  rpbirovi  Kadapaiwv  ^Hpwn,  a 
icai  i^yotfTts  tQv  otKOfv  ■  fierii  rai  iOLfAovs  iiraoid^s  Tpoff^/i^iirrot'  6^68oit  ifXToKiv  t6l 
TTpSffbyn-a  <rrp^</H>vT€S  koX  iiraifi6vT€s  dfUTaarpetrrl.  6  84  yc  TOitjTiKot  ^Odvaceits  ovx  oOrw 
iroiei  dXX'  iripujs  iLxXoOffrepw.  ^<rl  yoOif  oUre  Sieiov  yprjv  KaKuaf  iLKOt...7rKiov  xovfiaat 
oMv...Oi€iop  Bk  OvfJudfiaTOS  elSos  KaOaipeiv  SoKovm-os  tovs  /aa<r/Liot/$.  Sio  Kal  bixtirretXas 
Kaxwv  Akos  ainb  fprfffiv  6  irotiynjj,  oih-e  54  rivei  ivravda  iTtpSal  avp^dcu  rpTj  iraXatoiS 
o&rt  (rrevuTTOi  iv  f}  dp$paK€i  diraydfuvoi  airrt}  dyyeUfi  i^jiiirroPTO  Awurdo^pih,  Urr4op 
8e  Uti  oi  iibvov  Bid  Oetov  iyivovro  xaSapfiol  KaOd  irpoaexuii  iypdt/nf  dXXd  koI  ifnrrd  rara 
€li  TOVTO  xp^f-f*^  V^'  dpurrepediv  yovv,  i^vrov  Kara  llavaayiav  iTiHiSeiop  els  Ka$apfi6p' 
Kal  avs  Si  els  roiaGra^  iarlp  ov,  TapcXafifidperoj  (Jf  ip  ^IXiddt  0a6rerai.  Koi  ol  to 
diovofiireip  d4  ipfirjP€6opr4s  <^<np  Uri  Stop  iKdXovp  KutBiop  lepelov  rvdipros  Act  /uecXtx^ 
ip  Tois  KaOapfJLoiSt  ipOlpopTOS  MatfiaKTtipiwPOi  firipbt  6t€  IJTfOpro  ra  iro/iirata,  koX  KaOapfxufp 
iKpoXal  €ls  rds  rpiddovs  iylpopro.  etxop  54  fierd  X^^f^^  T0fiir6p*  dxcp  tfPt  0a<r/,  KTjpiiKioPt 
ffi^as '^pfJMv.  KoX  4k  toO  toioOtov  trofixod  koI  rod  prj04pros  5lov  ro  5toT0fiir€ip.,.d\Kui 
54  KoiP&r€pop  5ioirofiT€tp  Kal  dTo5ioirofjLT€ip  44>aUfero  rb  A(6$  dXe^iKdKov  ^irtirX^ei 
4Kir4fiireip  rd  ^aDXa.  Eufltathius  passes  on  to  speak  of  porification  by  blood  and 
the  ^ap/iaxVi,  see  p.  95. 
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slaying  of  the  suitors.  Odysseus  purges  his  house  by  two  things, 
first  after  the  slaying  of  the  suitors  by  water,  then  after  the  hang- 
ing of  the  maidens  by  fire  and  brimstone.  His  method  of  purif3dng 
is  a  simple  and  natural  one,  it  might  be  adopted  to-day  in  the 
disinfecting  of  a  polluted  house.  This  Eustathius  notes,  and 
contrasts  it  with  the  complex  magical  apparatus  in  use  among  the 
ancients  and  very  possibly  still  employed  by  the  pagans  of  his 
own  day.  He  comments  as  follows:  *The  Greeks  thought  such 
pollutions  were  purified  by  being  "sent  away.",. Some  describe  one 
sort  of  purifications  some  others,  and  these  puijigp^tions  they  carried 
out  of  houses  after  the  customary  incantations  and  they  cast  them 
forth  in  the  streets  with  averted  faces  and  returned  without 
looking  backwards.  But  the  Odysseus  of  the  poet  does  not  acti 
thus,  but  performs  a  different  and  a  simpler  act,  for  he  says : 

"  Bring  brimstone,  ancient  dame,  the  cure  of  ills,  and  bring  me  fire 
That  I  the  hall  may  fumigate."' 

In  the  confused  fashion  of  his  day  and  of  his  own  mind 
Eustathius  sees  there  is  a  real  distinction  but  does  not  recognise 
wherein  it  lies.  He  does  not  see  that  Homer's  purification  is  actual, 
physical,  rational,  not  magical.  He  goes  on  :  ^  Brimstone  is  a  sort 
of  incense  which  is  reputed  to  cleanse  pollutions.  Hence  the  poet 
distinguishes  it,  calling  it  "  cure  of  ills."  In  this  passage  there  are 
none  of  the  iucantations  usual  among  the  ancients,  nor  is  there 
the  small  vessel  in  which  the  live  coals  were  carried  and  thrown 
away  vessel  and  all  backwards.' 

What  half  occurs  to  Eustathius  and  would  strike  any  in- 
telligent modem  observer  acquainted  with  ancient  ritual  is  that 
the  purification  of  the  house  of  Odysseus  is  as  it  were  scientific ; 
there  is  none  of  the  apparatus  of  magical '  riddance.'  Dimly  and 
darkly  he  puts  a  hesitating  finger  on  the  cardinal  difference 
between  the*  religion  of  Homer  and  that  of  later  (and  earlier) 
Greece,  that  Homer  is  innocent,  save  for  an  occasional  labelled 
magician,  of  magic.  The  Archbishop  seems  to  feel  this  as  something 
of  a  defect,  a  shortcoming.  He  goes  on  :  'It  must  be  understood 
that  purifications  were  effected  not  only  as  has  just  been  described, 
by  means  of  sulphur,  but  there  are  also  certain  plants  that  were 
useftil  for  this  purpose ;  at  least  according  to  Pausanias  there 
is   verbena,   a  plant  in   use   for  purification,  and   the   pig  was 
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sometimes  employed  for  such  purposes,  as  appears  in  the  Iliad.' 
This  mention  of  means  of  purification  in  general  brings  irre- 
sistibly to  the  mind  of  Eustathius  a  salient  instance,  the  very 
fleece  we  are  discussing.  He  continues:  'Those  who  interpret 
the  word  Bioirofivelv  say  that  they  applied  the  term  Smv  to  the 
fleece  of  the  animal  that  had  been  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Meilichios 
in  purifications  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  Maimakterion^  when 
they  performed  the  Sendings  and  when  the  castings  out  of 
pollutions  at  the  triple  ways  took  place :  and  they  held  in  their 
hands  a  sender  which  was  they  say  the  kerukeion,  the  attribute  of 
Hermes,  and  from  a  sender  of  this  sort,  pompos,  and  from  the  Blovj 
the  fleece  called  "Dian,"  they  get  the  word  huyrrofitrelv,  divine 
sending.'  u^ 

From  this  crude  and  tentative  etymological  guessing  two  im- 
portant points  emerge.  Eustathius  does  not  speak  of  the  *  fleece 
of  Zeus,'  but  of  the  Dian  or  perhaps  we  may  translate  divine 
fleece.  Sto?  is  with  him  an  adjective  to  be  declined,  not  the  genitive 
of  Z€i}9.  This  loosens  somewhat  the  connection  of  the  fleece  with 
Zeus,  as  the  adjective  hw  could  be  used  of  anything  divine  or  even 
magical  in  its  wonder  and  perfection.  Further,  and  this  is  of 
supreme  importance,  he  connects  the  Dian  fleece  with  the  difficult 
word  BioTTOfiirelv,  and  in  this  lies  the  clue  to  its  real  interpretation. 
'That  this/  he  goes  on — meaning  his  derivation  of  Bunrofiwecv  from 
m-ofjiiro^  the  kerukeion  of  Hermes  and  hlov  the  divine  fleece — 'is  so 
we  find  from  special  investigation,  but  in  more  general  parlance 
by  SioTTOfiireiv  and  airoitoirofji^irelv  is  meant  the  sending  away  of 
unclean  things  in  the  name  of  Zeus  Averter  of  Evil.'  Eustathius 
evidently  gets  nervous ;  his  '  special  investigation '  is  leading  him 
uncomfortably  near  the  real  truth,  uncomfortably  far  from  the 
orthodox  Zeus,  so  he  pulls  himself  up  instinctively. 

The  explanation  of  the  strange  word  d-rroBio^frofiirelv,  to  which 
Eustathius  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  piously  reverts,  is  still 
accredited  by  modem  lexicons.  airoSioirofitreia^ai—the  middle 
form  is  the  most  usual — means,  we  are  told, '  to  avert  threatened 
evils  by  offerings  to  Zeus".'  Are  scholars  really  prepared  to 
believe  that  diroBioirofnTeurOac  means,  to  put  it  shortly,  '  to  Zeus 
things  away '  ?    The  lexicons  after  this  desperate  etymology  proceed 

1  Maimaktes,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  is  the  other  faoe  of  Meilichios,  aee  supra. 
'  See  Liddell  and  Soott,  s.v. 
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'hence,  to  conjure  away,  to  reject  with  abhorrence/  and  finally, 
under  a  heading  apart, '  atroZiorrrofiirelaOaA  oIkov  to  purify  a  house/ 
Surely  from  beginning  to  end  the  meaning  inherent  in  the  word 
is  simply  'to  rid  of  pollution';  dTrvBioTroti'rreurdai  is  substantially 
the  same  as  airoTrefi'Tretv,  to  send  away,  to  get  rid  of,  but — and 
this  is  the  import>ant  part — the  element  Bio  emphasizes  the  means 
and  method  of  the  'sending/  The  quantity  of  the  t  in  dfroBio- 
iroiLireUrdai  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  the  t  in  Diasia  the 
feast  of  Zeus  Meilichios  is  long,  the  t  in  the  hlov  fC(i>Biov  used  in 
his  service  is  long,  the  Blov  xatBiop  is  used  in  ritual  concerned  with 
BiOTTOfiirovfieva,  its  purpose  is  aTroBioTrofitreia'dai,  Is  it  too  bold 
to  see  in  the  mysterious  Bio  the  same  root  as  has  been  seen  in 
Diasia  and  to  understand  diroBioirofiireiaOai  as  '  to  effect  riddance 
by  magical  imprecation  or  deprecation '  ? 

The  word  dims  is  charged  with  magic,  and  this  lives  on  in  the 
Greek  word  8*09  which  is  more  magical  than  divine.  It  has  that 
doubleness,  for  cursing  and  for  blessing,  that  haunts  all  inchoate 
religious  terms.  The  fleece  is  not  divine  in  our  sense,  not  definitely 
either  for  blessing  or  for  cursing ;  it  is  taboo,  it  is  '  medicine,'  it 
is  magical.  As  magical  medicine  it  had  power  to  purify,  i.e.  in 
the  ancient  sense,  not  to  cleanse  physically  or  purge  morally,  but 
to  rid  of  evil  influences,  of  ghostly  infection. 

Magical  fleeces  were  of  use  in  ceremonies  apparently  the  most 
diverse,  but  at  the  bottom  of  each  usage  lies  the  same  thought, 
that  the  skin  of  the  victim  has  magical  efiicacy  as  medicine 
against  impurities.  Dicaearchus^  tells  us  that  at  the  rising 
of  the  dog-star,  when  the  heat  was  greatest,  young  men  in  the 
flower  of  their  age  and  of  the  noblest  families  went  to  a  cave 
called  the  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Aktaios,  and  also  (very  significantly 
it  would  seem)  called  the  Cheironion;  they  were  girded  about 
with  fresh  fleeces  of  triple  wool  Dicaearchus  says  that  this  was 
because  it  was  s^cold  on  the  mountain ;  but  if  so,  why  must  the 
fleeces  be  fresh  ?  Zeus  Aktaios,  it  is  abundantly  clear,  has  taken 
over  the  cave  of  the  old  Centaur  Cheiron;  the  magic  fleeces,  newly 
slain  because  all  'medicine'  must  be  fresh,  belong  to  his  order  as 
they  belonged  to  the  order  of  Meilichios. 

Agaip  we  learn  that  whoever  would  take  counsel  of  the  oracle 
of  Amphiaraos*  must  first  purify  himself,  and  Fausanias  himself 

1  Dicaearch.  Frg,  Hist.  ii.  262. 

*  P.  I.  34.  2—5.    Strabo  (yi.  §  284)  says  that  the  Paanians  when  they  oonsalt' 
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adds  the  explanatory  words,  'Sacrificing  to  the  god  is  a  ceremony 
of  purification/  But  the  purification  ceremony  did  not,  it  would 
appear,  end  with  the  at^tual  sacrifice,  for  he  explains,  'Having 
sacrificed  a  ram  they  spread  the  skin  beneath  them  and  go  to 
sleep,  awaiting  the  revelation  of  a  dream';  here  again,  though  the 
name  is  not  used,  we  have  a  8iov  KtoBiov^  a  magic  fleece  with 
purifying  properties.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Zeus  made  an 
effort  to  take  over  the  cult  of  Amphiaraos,  as  he  had  taken  that  of 
Meilichios ;  we  hear  of  a  Zeus  Amphiaraos^  but  the  attempt  was 
not  a  great  success ;  probably  the  local  hero  Amphiaraos,  himself 
all  but  a  god,  was  too  strong  for  the  Olympian. 

The  results  of  our  examination  of  the  festival  of  the  Diasia 
are  then  briefly  this.  The  cult  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  has  over- 
laid the  cult  of  a  being  called  Meilichios,  a  being  who  was 
figured  as  a  snake,  who  was  a  sort  of  Floutos,  but  who  had  also 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  an  Erinys;  he  was  an  avenger  of 
kindred  blood,  his  sacrifice  was  a  holocaust  offered  by  night,  his 
festival  a  time  of  '  chilly  gloom.'  A  further  element  in  his  cult 
was  a  magical  fleece  used  in  ceremonies  of  purification  and  in  the 
service  of  heroes.  The  cult  of  Meilichios  is  unlike  that  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  as  described  in  Homer,  and  the  methods  of  puri- 
fication characteristic  of  him  wholly  alien.  The  name  of  his 
festival  means  '  the  ceremonies  of  imprecation.' 

The  next  step  in  our  investigation  will  be  to  take  in  order 
certain  well-known  Athenian  festivals,  and  examine  the  cere- 
monies that  actually  took  place  at  each.  In  each  case  it  will  be 
found  that,  though  the  several  festivals  are  ostensibly  consecrated 
to  various  Olympians,  and  though  there  is  in  each  an  element 
of  prayer  and  praise  and  sacrificial  feasting  such  as  is  familiar 
to  us  in  Homer,  yet,  when  the  ritual  is  closely  examined,  the  main 
part  of  the  ceremonies  will  be  seen  to  be  magical  rather  thai  what 
we  should  term  religious.  Further,  this  ritual  is  addressed,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  addressed  to  any  one,  not  to  the  Olympians  of  the 
upper  air,  but  to  snakes  and  ghosts  and  underworld  beings;   its 

the  Oracle  of  the  hero  Calohas  sacrificed  a  black  ram  to  him  and  slept  on  the  fleece. 
The  worshippers  of  the  '  Syrian  Goddess,'  Lucian  says  (De  Syr.  Dea  35),  knelt  on  the 
ground  and  put  the  feet  and  the  head  of  the  victim  on  their  heads.  He  probably 
means  that  Uiey  got  inside  the  skin  and  wore  it  with  the  front  paws  tied  round  the 
neck  as  Herakles  wears  the  lion-skin. 
^  Dioaearchus  i.  6. 
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main  gist  is  purification,  the  riddance  of  evil  influences,  this  rid- 
dance being  naturally  prompted  not  by  cheerful  confidence  but 
by  an  ever  imminent  fear. 

In  the  pages  that  follow  but  little  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  familiar  rites  of  the  Olympians,  the  burnt  sacrifice  and  its 
attendant  feast,  the  dance  and  song ;  our  whole  attention  will  be 
focuased  on  the  rites  belonging  to  the  lower  stratum.  This  course 
is  adopted  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  rites  of  sacrifice  as  described 
by  Homer  are  simple  and  familiar,  needing  but  little  elucidation 
and  having  already  received  superabundant  commentary,  whereas 
the  rites  of  the  lower  stratum  are  often  obscure  and  have  met 
with  little  attention.  Second,  it  is  these  rites  of  purification 
belonging  to  the  lower  stratum,  primitive  and  barbarous,  even 
repulsive  as  they  often  are,  that  furnished  ultimately  the  material 
out  of  which  'mysteries'  were  made — mysteries  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  when  informed  by  the  new  spirit  of  the  religions  of  Dionysos 
and  Orpheus,  lent  to  Greece  its  deepest  and  most  enduring 
religious  impulse. 
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'SarrK.    Karnes  of  Festivals  selected  for  special  discuasiou  are  printed  in 
large  type.    Names  of  Festivals  incidentally  discussed  in  italics. 


1. 

Hecatombaion 

July,  August 

Kronia,  Panathenaia 

2. 

Metageitnion 

Aug.,  September 

Metageitnia 

3. 

Boedromion 

Sept.,  October 

Eleusinia  and.  Greater  Mysteries 

4, 

Pyanepnon 

Oct,  November 

Thesmophoria.  Pyanepsia  and 
Oschophoria  [Id.  Oct.  (Oct.  15) 
October  Horse] 

\ 

Maimakterion 

Nov.,  December 

'Ai^ff  Kiabiov' 

6. 

PoseJdeon 

Dec.,  January 

Haloa 

7. 

Gamelion 

Jan.,  February 

Gamelia  (Lenaia?) 

8. 

Anthetterion 

Feb.,  March 

Anthesteria,  Diasia,  Lesser 
Mysteries  [xv.  Kal  Mart.  (Feb. 
15)  Lupercalia]  [(Feb.  21) 
Feralia] 

a 

Elaphebolion 

March,  April 

Dionysia 

10. 

Manychion 

April,  May 

Munychia,  Brauronia 

11. 

Thargdum 

May,  June 

TKARQELi/L,Kallynteria,Piynteria 
(May  15  Argei,  June  15  Vest- 
alia,  Q.  St.  D.  F.) 

12. 

Sldrophorion 

June,  July 

Skiropharia,  Arrepharia,  Dipo- 
lia,  Bouphonia 

The  Athenian   official  calendar   began  in  the  month  Heca- 
tombaion (July — August)  at  the   summer's   height.     In  it  was 
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celebrated  the  great  festival  of  the  Panathenaia,  whose  very  name  ' 
marks  its  political  import.  Such  political  festivals,  however 
magDiiicent  and  socially  prominent,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  ! 
examine ;  concerning  the  gist  of  primitive  religious  conceptions 
they  yield  us  little.  The  Panathenaia  is  sacred  rather  to  a  city 
than  a  goddess.  Behind  the  Panathenaia  lay  the  more  elementary 
festival  of  the  Kronia,  which  undoubtedly  took  its  name  fix)m  the 
faded  divinity  Krouos ;  but  of  the  Kronia  the  details  known  are 
not  adequate  for  its  fruitful  examination. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  other  festivals  noted  in  our  list  shows 
that  some,  though  not  all,  gave  their  names  to  the  months  in  which 
they  were  celebrated,  and  (a  fact  of  high  significance)  shows  also 
that  with  one  exception,  the  Dionysia,  these  festivals  are  not 
named  after  Olympian  or  indeed  after  any  divinities.  Metageitnia, 
the  festival  of  *  changing  your  neighbours,'  is  obviously  social  or 
political.  The  Eleusinia  are  named  after  a  place,  so  are  the 
Munychia  and  Brauronia.  The  Thesmophoria,  Oschophoria,  Skiro- 
phoria  and  Arrephoria  are  festivals  of  carrying  something ;  the 
Anthesteria,  Kallynteria,  Plynteria  festivals  of  persons  who  do 
something ;  the  Haloa  a  festival  of  threshing-floors,  the  Thargelia 
of  first-fruits,  the  Bouphonia  of  ox-slaying,  the  Pyanepsia  of  bean- 
cooking.  In  the  matter  of  nomenclature  the  Olympians  are  much 
to  seek. 

The  festivals  in  the  table  appended  are  arranged  according  to 
the  official  calendar  for  convenience  of  reference,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  agricultural  year,  on  which  the  festivals  primarily 
depend,  begins  in  the  autumn  with  sowing,  i.e.  in  Pyanepsion.  The 
Greek  agricultural  year  fell  into  three  main  divisions,  the  autumn 
sowing  season  followed  by  the  winter,  the  spring  with  its  first 
blossoming  of  fruita  and  flowers  beginning  in  Anthesterion,  and  the 
early  summer  harvest  {pnrtopa)  beginning  in  Thargelion,  the  month 
of  first-fruits ;  to  this  early  harvest  of  grain  and  fi:*uit8  was  added 
with  the  coming  of  the  vine  the  vintage  in  Boedromion,  and  the 
gathering  in  of  the  later  fruits,  e.g.  the  fig.  All  the  festivals 
fall  necessarily  much  earlier  than  the  dates  familiar  to  us  in  the 
North.  In  Greece  to-day  the  wheat  harvest  is  over  by  the  middle 
or  end  of  June. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  examine  all  the  festivals,  for  two 
practical  reasons,  lack  of  space  and  lack  of  material;  but  fortunately 
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for  us  we  have  adequate  material  for  the  examination  of  one 
characteristic  festival  in  each  of  the  agricultural  seasons,  the 
Thesmophoria  for  autumn,  the  Anthesteria  for  spring,  the  Thar- 
gelia  for  early  summer,  and  in  each  case  the  ceremonies  of  the 
several  seasons  can  be  further  elucidated  by  the  examination  of 
the  like  ceremonies  in  the  Roman  calendar.  To  make  clear  the 
superposition  of  the  two  strata\  which  for  convenience'  sake  may 
be  called  Olympian  and  chthonic,  the  Diasia  has  already  been 
examined.  In  the  typical  festivals  now  to  be  discussed  a  like 
superposition  will  be  made  apparent,  and  from  the  detailed 
examiuation  of  the  lower  chthonic  stratum  it  will  be  possible 
to  determine  the  main  outlines  of  Greek  religious  thought  on  such 
essential  points  as  e.g.  purification  and  sacrifice. 

It  would  perhaps  be  more  methodical  to  begin  the  investigation 
with  the  autunm,  with  the  sowing  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria, 
but  as  the  Thesmophoria  leads  more  directly  to  the  consum- 
mation of  Greek  religion  in  the  Mysteries  it  will  be  taken  last. 
The  reason  for  this  will  become  more  apparent  in  the  further 
course  of  the  argument.      We  shall  begin  with  the  Anthesteria, 

^  As  regards  the  ethnography  of  these  two  strata,  I  accept  Prof.  Bidgeway's  view 
that  the  earlier  stratum,  which  I  have  called  chthonic,  belongs  to  the  primitive 
population  of  the  Mediterranean  to  which  he  gives  the  name  Pelaagian ;  the  later 
stratum,  to  which  belongs  the  manner  of  sacrifice  I  have  called  'Olympian,'  is 
characteristic  of  the  Achaean  population  coming  from  the  North.  But,  as  I  have 
no  personal  competency  in  the  matter  of  ethnography  and  as  Prof.  Bidgeway's 
second  volume  is  as  yet  unpublished,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  state  the  argument 
as  it  appeared  to  me  independently,  i.e.  that  there  are  two  strata  in  religion,  one 
primitive,  one  later.  I  sought  for  many  years  an  ethnographical  clue  to  this 
stratification,  but  sought  in  vain. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

THE  ANTHESTERIA. 

The  Ritual  of  Ghosts  and  Sprites. 

Our  examination  of  the  unpromising  Diasia  has  so  far  led 
us  to  the  following  significant,  if  somewhat  vague,  results.  The 
festival  in  all  probability  did  not  originally  belong  to  Zeus, 
but  to  a  being  called  Meilichios,  a  snake  god  or  demon.  The 
worship  of  this  being  was  characterized  by  nightly  ceremonies, 
holocausts  which  the  sun  might  not  behold,  it  was  gloomy  in 
character,  potent  for  purification.  The  name  of  the  festival  is 
probably  associated  with  dirde,  curses,  imprecations. 

The  Diasia,  gloomy  though  it  is,  is  a  spring  festival  and  its 
significance  will  be  yet  more  plainly  apparent  if  we  examine 
another,  the  other  spring  festival  of  the  Greeks,  i.e.  the 
Anthesteria,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  first  spring  month 
Anthesterion. 

If  we  know  little  about  the  Diasia,  about  the  Anthesteria*  we 
,  know  much.  Apollodorus,  quoted  by  Harpocration,  tells  us  that 
'  the  whole  festival  collectively  was  called  Anthesteria,  that  it  was 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Dionysos,  and  that  its  several  parts,  i.e.  its 
successive  days,  were  known  as  Pithoigia  (cask-opening),  Choes 
(cups),  Chytroi  (pots).  The  exact  date  of  the  festival  is  fixed, 
the  three  successive  days  falling  from  the  11th  to  the  13th  of 
Anthesterion*. 

^  The  soarces  for  the  Anthesteria  are  collected  and  discussed  in  the  Lexicons  of 
Pauly-Wissowa  and  of  Daremberg  and  Saglio  and  more  completely  in  Dr  Martin 
Nilsson's  Studia  de  Dionynis  Atticis  (Lundae,  1900),  which  has  been  of  great 
service  to  me. 

*  Harpocrat.  8.v. 
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On  the  first  day,  the  11th  of  Anthesteriou,  i.e.  the  Pithoigia, 
Plutarch*  tells  us  'they  broached  the  new  wine  at  Athens. 
It  was  an  ancient  custom/  he  adds,  'to  offer  some  of  it  as  a 
libation  before  they  drank  it,  praying  at  the  same  time  that  the 
use  of  the  drug  (^apfiaKov)  might  be  rendered  harmless  and 
beneficial  to  them.'  This  is  a  clear  case  of  the  offering  of  first- 
finiits*.  Among  his  own  people,  the  Boeotians,  Plutarch  adds,  'the 
day  was  called  the  day  of  the  Good  Spirit',  the  Agathos  Daimon, 
and  to  him  they  made  offerings.  The  month  itself  was  known  as 
Prostaterios.'  The  scholiast  to  Hesiod*  tells  us  that  the  festival 
was  an  ancestral  one  {iv  roU  Trarpioi^),  and  that  it  was  not  allow- 
able to  hinder  either  household  slaves  or  hired  servants  from 
partaking  of  the  wine. 

The  casks  once  opened,  the  revel  set  in  and  lasted  through 
the  next  day  (the  Choes  or  Cups)  and  on  through  the  third 
(the  Chytroi  or  Pots).  The  day  of  the  Choes  seems  to  have 
been  the  climax,  and  sometimes  gave  its  name  to  the  whole 
festival. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  all  the  details  of  what  was  in  intent 
a  three  days'  fair.  A  'Pardon'  in  the  Brittany  of  to-day  affords 
perhaps  the  nearest  modem  analogy.  The  children  have  holidays, 
fairings  are  bought,  friends  are  feasted,  the  sophists  get  their 
fees,  the  servants  generally  are  disorganized,  and  every  one  down 
to  the  small  boys,  as  many  a  vase-painting  tells  us,  is  more  or  less 
dinink.  The  drinking  bore  of  course  its  ritual  aspect;  there  is 
a  drinking  contest  presided  over  by  the  King  Archon,  he  who  first 
drains  his  cup  gets  a  cake,  each  man  crowns  his  cup  with  a  garland 
and  deposits  the  wreath  in  keeping  of  the  priestess  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Dionysos  in  the  Marshes.  On  the  day  of  the  Cups 
takes  place  the  august  ceremony  of  the  wedding  of  the  wife  of 
the  King  Archon  to  the  god  Dionysos.  On  that  day  alone  in  all 
the  year  the  temple  of  Dionysos  is  opened';  the  wedding  ceremony 
itself  takes  place  in  the  Boukoleion. 

On  the  third  day,  the  Chytroi  or  Pots,  there  was  a  dramatic 
contest  known  as  Xvrptvoi,  Pot-contests.     During  this  third  day 

»  Plut.  Q.  Symp.  iii.  7.  1. 

'  The  gist  of  sach  offeringB  will  be  considered  under  the  Thargelia. 

»  Plut.  Q.  Symp.  viii.  3. 

*  Op.  368. 

*  Discussed  in  relation  to  Dionysos,  see  infra.  Chapter  vm. 

H.  3 
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the  revel  went  on ;  Aristophanes*  has  left  us  the  picture  of  the 
drunken  mob  thronging  the  streets  at  the  holy  Pot-Feast : 

*  O  brood  of  the  mere  and  the  spring, 
Gather  together  and  sing 

From  the  depths  of  your  throat 

By  the  side  of  the  boat 
Coax,  as  we  move  in  a  ring. 

As  in  Limnae  we  sang  the  divine 
NyseKan  Giver  of  Wine, 

When  the  people  in  lots 

With  their  sanctified  Pots 
Came  reeling  around  my  shrine.' 

The  scholiast  on  the  Acharnians*,  a  play  which  gives  us  a 
'  lively  picture  of  the  festival,  says  that  the  Choes  and  the  Chytroi 
were  celebrated  on  one  day.  The  diflferent  days  and  acts  of  the 
whole  Anthesteria  were  doubtless  not  sharply  divided,  and  if  each 
day  was  reckoned  from  sunrise  to  sunset  confusion  would  easily 
arise. 

^  So  far  a  cursory  inspection  clearly  shows  that  the  Anthesteria 
f  was  a  wine-festival  in  honour  of  Dionysos.  Moreover  we  have  the 
\  definite  statement  of  Thucydides'  thai  'the  more  ancient  Dionysia 
were  celebrated  on  the  12th  day  of  the  month  Anthesterion  in  the 
temple  of  Dionysos  in  the  Marshes.'  The  reference  can  only  be 
to  the  Choes,  so  that  the  festival  of  the  Choes  seems  actually  to 
have  borne  the  name  Dionysia.  Harpocration*  goes  even  further; 
he  says,  quoting  ApoUodorus,  that  'the  whole  month  was  sacred  to 
Dionysos.' 

A  more  searching  examination  of  the  sources  reveals  beneath 
the  surface  rejoicings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Diasia,  another  and 
more  primitive  ritual,  and  a  ritual  of  widely  diflferent  significance. 
It  has  escaped  no  student  of  Greek  festivals  that  through  the 
Anthesteria  there  ran  'a  note  of  sadness.'  Things  were  not 
altogether  so  merry  as  they  seemed.  This  has  been  variously 
explained,  as  due  to  the  *  natural  melancholy  of  the  spring,*  or 
more  recently  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Dionysos  had  his 
*  chthonic  side '  and  was  the  '  Lord  of  souls.'  A  simpler  ex- 
planation lies  at  the  door. 

>  Ar.  Ran.  212,  trans.  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 

a  Aristoph.  Ach,  1076,  Bchol.  ad  loc.  »  Thucyd.  il  16. 

*  Harpocrat.  8.v.  X6€s, 
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The  clue  to  the  real  gist  of  the  Anthesteria  is  afforded  by 
a  piece  of  ritual  performed  on  the  last  day,  the  Chytroi.     The 
Greeks  had  a  proverbial  expression  spoken,  we  are  told,  of  those 
who  *oii  all  occasions  demand  a  repetition  of  favours  received/ 
It  rao  as  follows :  *  Out  of  the  doors !  ye  Keres ;  it  is  no  longer 
Anthesteria/     Suidas^  has  preserved  for  us  its  true  signification ;  \ 
it  was  spoken,  he  says,  *  implying  that  in  the  Anthesteria  the  I 
ghosts  are  going  about  in  the  city/    From  this  fragmentary  state-  / 
ment  the  mandate,  it  is  clear,  must  have  been  spoken  at  the  close 
of  the  festival,  so  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  placing  it  as  the  last 
act  of  the  Chytroi. 

The  statement  of  Suidas  in  itself  makes  the  significance  of  the 
words  abundantly  clear,  but  close  parallels  are  not  wanting  in  the 
ritual  of  other  races.  The  Lemuria  at  Rome  is  a  case  in  point. 
According  to  Ovid*  each  father  of  a  family  as  the  festival  came 
round  had  to  lay  the  ghosts  of  his  house  after  a  curious  and 
complex  fashion.  When  midnight  was  come  and  all  was  still,  he 
arose  and  standing  with  bare  feet  he  made  a  special  sign  with  his 
fingers  and  thumb  to  keep  off  any  ghost.  Thrice  he  washes  his 
hands  in  spring  water,  then  he  turns  round  and  takes  black  beans 
into  his  mouth ;  with  face  averted  he  spits  them  away,  and  as  he 
spits  them  says,  '  These  I  send  forth,  with  these  beans  I  redeem 
myself  and  mine/  Nine  times  he  speaks,  and  looks  not  back. 
The  ghost,  they  believe,  picks  them  up  and  follows  behind  if  no 
one  looks.  Again  he  touches  the  water  and  strikes  the  brass  of 
Temesa  and  begs  the  ghost  to  leave  his  house.     When  nine  times 

'  Soidas  8.V.  ^iJpafc"  1^  ttJj  ^iJpaf 

Biipai'e  Kapcs,  o^k  ir   * AySttrHjfHO^ 
ci  fUy  9ia  rXifdof  olKeruv  KapiKiay  elpijo'Oal  ifHuriPt  Cn  iv  toU  * AyOearrfplois  iifiaxovtUviav 
oinw  KoX  o6k  ipyai^fUptop,     ttjs  ow  iopTrjs  Ttkcadeiatit  \iy€i»  iirl  to.  ipya  iKTifurovrat 

^i/pajV  Kapet,  oOk  (r    * Avdeiniipia. 
rtfit  8i  oBtu  rifp  wtipoifdav  4»a<rl' 

66pa^€  KTJpeSy  oix  ivi  ' AySeffrffpta, 
un  Kara  tjjw  irbX^v  toU  ' Aj^BeffrrifUois  rwv  rf/vx^y  irepitpxofiiytay, 
Photius  B.V.  substantially  identical. 

To  the  information  here  given  Zenobius  {Cent,  Paroimiogr.)  adds :  EtpTp-ai  di  ij 
rapoifdo.  iwl  riav  rk  aCrd  iwi^To^vrufy  wdyrore  Xa^/Sdycu^.  It  is  fortunate  that  Suidas 
TKords  hia  second  conjecture,  as  his  first  is  rendered  plausible  by  the  fact  that  we 
know  the  honsehold  servants  were  admitted  to  the  Pithoigia.  Probably  in  classical 
days  Kifpef  had  already  become  an  old  fashioned  word  for  souls  and  the  formulary 
may  have  been  easily  misunderstood.  Mommsen  in  his  second  edition  (Feste  der 
Stadt  Atken,  p.  386)  argues  that  the  form  xijpes  is  impossible  because  'Gespenstem 
zeigt  man  nicht  die  Thiir  wie  einem  Bettler,'  a  difficulty  that  will  scarcely  be  felt 
by  any  one  acquainted  with  primitive  customs. 

*  Ovid,  FoMti  V.  443.  ^ 
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he  has  said,  *  Shades  of  my  fathers,  depart '  (Manes  exite  paterni !), 
he  looks  back  and  holds  that  the  rite  has  been  duly  done.  We 
cannot  impute  to  the  Anthesteria  all  the  crude  minutiae  of  the 
Lemuria,  but  the  content  is  clearly  the  same — ^the  expulsion  of 
ancestral  ghosts.  The  Lemuria  took  place  not  in  the  spring  but 
in  the  early  summer,  May — a  time  at  which  ceremonies  of  puri- 
fication were  much  needed. 

A  second  striking  parallel  is  recorded  by  Mr  Tylor\  He  says 
of  a  like  Sclavonic  custom,  '  when  the  meal  was  over  the  priest 
rose  &om  the  table  and  hunted  out  the  souls  of  the  dead  like 
fleas  with  these  words :  **  Ye  have  eaten  and  drunk,  souls,  now  go, 
now  go".'  Dr  Oldenberg*  calls  attention  to  another  analogy. 
In  sacrifices  in  India  to  the  dead  the  souls  of  ancestors  are  first 
invoked,  then  bidden  to  depart,  and  even  invited  to  return  again 
after  the  prescribed  lapse  of  a  month. 

The  formula  used  at  the  close  of  the  Anthesteria  is  in  itself 
ample  proof  that  the  Anthesteria  was  a  festival  of  All  Souls; 
here  at  last  we  know  for  certain  what  was  dimly  shadowed  in  the 
Diasia,  that  some  portion  at  least  of  the  ritual  of  the  month 
Anthesterion  was  addressed  to  the  powers  of  the  underworld, 
and  that  these  powers  were  primarily  the  ghosts  of  the  dead. 
The  evidence  is  not  however  confined  to  an  isolated  proverbial 
formulary.  The  remaining  ritual  of  the  Chytroi  confirms  it. 
Before  they  were  bidden  to  depart  the  ghosts  were  feasted  and 
after  significant  fashion. 

The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes'  commenting  on  the  words  rol^ 
Upolcri  XvTpouriy '  at  the  holy  Pot-feast,'  explains  the  ceremonies 
as  follows:  'The  Chytroi  is  a  feast  among  the  Athenians;  the 
cause  on  account  of  which  it  is  celebrated  is  explained  by  Theo- 

pompos  who  writes  thus : "They  have  the  custom  of  sacrificing 

at  this  feast,  not  to  any  of  the  Olympian  gods  at  all,  but  to  Hermes 
Chthonios  " ;  and  again  in  explaining  the  word  xvTpa,  pot :  "  And 
of  the  pot  which  all  the  citizens  cook  none  of  the  priests  tastes, 

^  Primitive  Culture  ii.  p.  40.  '  Religion  dee  Vedas,  p.  663. 

•  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Ban.  218  rots  Upotiri  Hirrpoiai'  X&rpoi  ioprii  irap  'AOrfwaloit '  dt^rrcu 
Si  Tapd  Ta&njf  riip  alrlav,  i}»  Kal  Q€6irofiiros  iKrlOerai  ypd^v  o&nat'  <  >  ...#ir««ra* 
Bi^etp  aiVrotf  i$oi  ix^^^*-  '^*^^  f^^  '0\vfjLTl<ay  BeQv  oudepl  to  irapdiray,  T^PM-V  M  x#wfy. 
KcU  TT}%  x^po*«  W  ^^owri  jrdvTCf  ol  Kard  rify  x6\i¥,  oOdels  yeiierai  tQv  lep4<ay '  r«Dro  9i 
woioOcri  T-j  <:(7'>  iifUp^,  Koi'  tovs  rdre  Trapayiyofiiyovs  inrip  rCoy  dx^uyimn» 
IXdaaadai  Toy'EpfArfy.  UpQy  Bav.,  Upiuy  Yen.:  whichever  be  followed,  the  nandato 
of  not  tasting  is  clear. 
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they  do  this  on  the  (13th)  day";  and  again:  "Those  present 
appease  Hermes  on  account  of  the  dead"/  The  scholiast  on  1 
another  passage  in  Aristophanes^  says  substantially  the  same, 
but  adds,  again  on  the  authority  of  Theopompos,  that  the  practice 
of  cooking  the  dish  of  seeds  was  observed  by  those  who  were 
saved  from  the  deluge  on  behalf  of  those  who  perished.  The 
deluge  is  of  course  introduced  from  a  desire  to  get  mythological^ 
precedent;  the  all-important  points  are  that  the  x^J^pa,  the  dish  of 
grain  and  seeds,  was  oflFered  to  none  of  the  Olympians,  not  even 
to  Dionysos  in  whose  honour  the  festival  was  ostensibly  celebrated, 
but  only  to  Hermes  Chthonios,  Hermes  of  the  Underworld,  and 
that  of  this  sacrifice  no  man  tasted.  It  was  no  sacrifice  of  com- 
munion, but  like  the  holocaust  made  over  utterly  to  dread  chthonic 
powers,  and  behind  this  notion  of  sacrifice  to  the  underworld  ^i/ 
deities  lay  the  still  earlier  notion  that  it  was  dead  men's  food,  /]  _p 
a  supper  for  the  souls.  ( 

Before  we  leave  the  x^'^P^  ^^  ^^  necessary  to  examine  more 
precisely  the  name  of  the  day,  Chytroi.     August  Mommsen*  has 
emphasized  the  fact,  too  much  neglected,  that  the  name  of  the 
festival  is  masculine,  ol  xi)t/ooa  not  al  x^'^P^^-     The  feminine  \ 
form  x^'^P'^^   means  pots  artificially  made;   the  masculine  form  \ 
Xyrpoi,  which  occurs  far  less  frequently,  means  in  ordinary  parlance    \ 
natural  pots,  i.e.  holes  in  the  ground.    Pausanias'  speaks  of  a  certain    J 
natural  bath  at  Thermopylae  which  the  country  people  called  *  the 
Chytroi  of  the  women ' ;  and  Herodotus*  describes  it  in  the  same 
terms.    Theophrastos*  in  his  History  of  Plants  speaks  of  a  certain 
plant  as  growing  in  a  place  between  the  Eephisos  and  the  Melas, 
*  the  place  being  called  Pelekania,  i.e.  certain  hollows  in  the  marsh,   ^ 
the  so-called  Pot-holes.'    Hesychius',  interpreting  oi  x^rpt^voi,  says     -. 
they  are  *  the  hollow  places  of  the  earth  through  which  springs     j 
come  up.*     The  word  KoXvfi^ijOpa  itself,  in   classical   Greek  a  / 
natural  pool,  became  in  mediaeval  Greek  a  font,  and  it  may  be 

^  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Aeh,  1076  X&rpovf  Ot&n-o/JLTos  rovs  dia<rcj04pTas  ix  rod  KaraK\vfffiov 
ii^al  ^Tfai  )[&rpas  TTOPiTTcpfjUas  6$ey  oCrw  K\ri$rjy ai  tt/k  iopn/iy . .  .ttjs  5i  x*^P*J  odd^va 

^  FttU  der  Stadt  Atken,  p.  3S5. 

•  P.  IV.  36.  9  KoKvpL^ifipa  rjvrtva  dvofid^ovaip  ol  itriXi'^pt'Oi  x^P^^  ywaucelovs, 

•  Herod,  vm.  176. 

•  Theoph.  Hist,  Plant,  iv.  11.  8  ovros  d^  6  rAirot  ir/HxrayopfOerai  iih  HckeKavla^ 
TWTo  S*  49t\w  dm.  X^P^  Ko\o{fiL€POi  PaBOfffxaTa  ttjs  X/fwijf . 

•  Hesjeh.  lv.  ol  x<^/hkoi. 
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noted  that  the  natural  chasms  that  occur  in  western  Yorkshire 
still  locally  bear  the  name  of  *  Pots/ 

It  is  possible  therefore  that  the  festival  took  its  name  from 
natural  holes  in  the  ground  in  the  district  of  the  Limnae  where  it 
was  celebrated,  a  district  to  this  day  riddled  with  Turkish  cisterns 
made  of  great  earthen  jars  (wiOoi),  Such  holes  may  have  been 
used  for  graves,  and  were  in  many  parts  of  Greece  regarded  as  the 
constant  haunt  of  ghosts  going  up  and  down.  They  were  perhaps 
the  prototypes  of  the  '  chasms  in  the  earth '  seen  in  the  vision  of 
Er\  Near  akin  were  the  megara  or  chasms  of  Demeter  at 
Potniae",  and  the  clefts  on  and  about  the  Pnyx  where  the  women 
celebrated  the  Thesmophoria  (p.  125).  Such  chasms  would  be  the 
natural  sanctuaries  of  a  Qe  and  ghost  cult. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  two  forms  xi/rpot  and  'xyrpai  would 
easily  pass  over  into  each  other,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  came 
first.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  though  the  masculine  form  more 
often  means  natural  hole,  it  is  also  used  for  artificial  pot.  Pollux', 
in  discussing  Hhe  Vessels  used  by  cooks/  says  that  when  Delphilos 
speaks  of  the  big  pot  (xvrpov  fiiyav)  at  the  cook's,  he  clearly 
means  the  %tTpa,  not  the  foot-pan  (xvTpoTroSa),  Though  the 
form  yvTpoi  ultimately  established  itself,  the  associations  of 
X^Tpa,  artificial  pot,  seem  to  have  prevailed,  and  these  associa- 
tions are  important  and  must  be  noted. 

Hesychius*  says  that  by  <f>apfiaK'q  is  meant  the  xiirpa  which 

they  prepared   for   those   who  cleansed   the   cities.      From   the 

scholiast  on   the   Choephoroi   of  Aeschylus^  we  learn  that   the 

Athenians  purified  their  houses  with  a  censer  made  of  a  pot; 

^ '  this  they  threw  away  at  the  meeting  of  three  ways  and  ^ent 

^^wgy  wit.hnnt  j^^rnmg  hgy^/     Here  we  have  of  course  the  origin 

<  of  *  Hecate's  suppers.'     These  were  primarily  not  feasts  for  the 

goddess  but  purification  ceremonies,  of  which,  as  no  mortal  might 

taste  them,  it  was  supposed  an  infernal  goddess  partook.     The  day 

of  the  Chytroi  was  a  day  of  such  purifications.     From  some  such 

notion  arose  the  Aristophanicword  ijxvrpi^eiv,  *to  pot,' i.e.  to  utterly 

ruin  and  destroy,  to  make  away  with.    The  scholiast*  explains  it  as 

1  Plato,  Rep,  614  c.  »  P.  ix.  8.  »  On,  t.  W. 

*  JElesych.  b.?.  ^pfAaic^'  if  X^P^  ^^  ifTolfia^op  roct  KadaXpown  raf  iriXmt. 
»  V.  96. 
«  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Ve$p.  289. 
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referring  to  the  practice  of  exposing  children,  but  Suidas^  knows 
of  another  meaning ;  he  says  the  irfxyrpiarpiai  were  those  *  women 
who  purified  the  unclean,  pouring  upon  them  the  blood  of  the 
victim/  and  also  those  who  *  poured  libations  to  the  dead/  those  in 
a  word  who  performed  ceremonies  of  placation  and  purgation. 

It  is  curious  that,  though  most  modem  writers  from  Crusius 
onwards  have  recognised  that  the  Chytroi  was  a  dies  nefastus  and 
in  the  main  a  festival  of  ghosts,  this  day  has  been  separated  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  Anthesteria,  and  the  two  previous  days  have 
been  regarded  as  purely  drinking  festivals: — the  Pithoigia  the 
opening  of  the  wine-cask,  the  Choes  the  drinking  of  the  wine- 
cups.  And  yet  for  the  second  day,  the  Choes,  literary  testimony 
is  explicit.  Spite  of  the  drinking  contest,  the  flower-wreathed 
cups  and  the  wedding  of  Dionysos,  all  joyful  elements  of  the 
service  of  the  wine-god,  the  Choes  was  a  dies  nefastus,  an  unlucky 
day,  a  day  to  be  observed  with  apotropaic  precautions.  Photius ', 
in  explaining  the  words  fiuiph  ^fiipa,  *day  of  pollution,*  says  such  \ 
a  day  occurred  'in  the  Choes  in  the  month  of  Anthesterion,  in  ^ 
which  (i.e.  during  the  Choes)  they  believed  that  the  spirits  of  1 
the  dead  rose  up  again.  From  early  morning  they  used  to  chew  J 
buckthorn  and  anointed  their  doors  with  pitch.'  Buckthorn, 
known  to  modem  botanists  as  Rhamnus  catharticus,  is  a  plant  of 
purgative  properties.  The  ancient  Athenian,  like  the  modem 
savage,  believed  that  such  plants  have  the  power  of  keeping  oflf 
evil  spirits,  or  rather  perhaps  of  ejecting  them  when  already  in 
possession.  Chewing  a  substance  was  naturally  a  thorough  and 
eflficient  way  of  assimilating  its  virtues.  The  priestess  of  Apollo 
chewed  the  laurel  leaf  It  seems  possible  that  she  may  have 
primarily  had  to  do  this  rather  as  a  means  of  ejecting  the  bad 
spirits  than  to  obtain  inspiration  from  the  good.  Fasting  is  a 
substantial  safe-guard,  but  purgation  more  drastically  effective. 
,Tha  pfpphyla/^tiff  prnp^rfiAa  of  rhamnv^,  buckthom,  were  well 
known   to    the    ancients.^     iMoscorides*  in   his  Materia  Medica 

*  Suidas  B.y.  iyxvTplffTpuu'  al  rii  x®^*  ^o**  TCT€\€vrriK6ffiP  iin<f>4povaajL...iyxvrpi' 
arplas  Si  \4y€ff$ai  xai  6<rai  Toi>i  ivaytU  KaOalpovffOff  aJ/M  iirix^ovacu  lepelov, 

^  Photius  8.V.  fuapd.  itfUpa'  iw  rots  Xovalv  '  Ay$€arripiiovos  fArjv&Si  iv  (}  SoKOvcitf  oU 
inrxo-l  tQw  TeXevrrfffdnrnatf  dinivai,  f^funav  ftaOew  ifMurupro  xal  mTrji  rdf  Oipas  ixpioy. 

*  Diosc.  De  mat.  med.  i.  119  Xiyerai  6i  koI  KX&vat  a&riji  OOpcus  ij  $Opaffi  irpoart- 
dhnwi  iwoKpoCtof  rdf  rwy  ^pfiaK&p  xaKovpylas.  For  this  reference  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Dr  Frazer,  who  also  notes  that  in  Ovid  spina  alba^  white  thorn,  is 
placed  in  a  window  to  keep  off  trUtes  noxat  and  striges  (Ovid,  Fasti  vi.  129 — 163), 
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writes,  *  it  is  said  that  branches  of  this  plant  attached  to  doors 
or  hung  up  outside  repel  the  evil  arts  of  magicians.'  Possibly, 
in  addition  to  the  chewing  of  buckthorn,  branches  of  it  were 
fastened  to  doors,  at  the  festival  of  the  Choes,  and  served  the  same 
purpose  as  the  pitch.  Pitch,  Photius  tells  us  in  commenting 
on  rhamnus,  was  on  account  of  its  special  purity  used  also  to 
drive  away  sprites  at  the  birth  of  a  child — ^always  a  perilous 
moment  \ 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  an  enlightened  citizen  of  the  Athens 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  an  Aeschylus,  a  Pericles,  chewing  buck- 
thorn from  early  dawn  to  keep  off  the  ghosts  of  his  ancestors,  but 
custom  in  such  matters  has  an  iron  hand.  If  the  masters  of  the 
house  shirked  the  chewing  of  buckthorn,  the  servants  would  see 
to  it  that  the  doors  were  at  least  anointed  with  pitch ;  it  is  best 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  in  these  matters,  and  there  is  the  public 
opinion  of  conservative  neighbours  to  be  considered.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  day  of  the  Choes  was  a  day  of 
ghosts  like  the  day  of  the  Chytroi, 

But,  if  the  ceremonies  of  the  Choes  clearly  indicate  the  '  un- 
lucky '  nature  of  the  day,  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  name  ? 
Nothing,  as  it  stands.    Choes,  Cups,  are  undeniably  cheerful.    But, 

/as  in  the  case  of  Chytroi,  there  inay  have  been  a  confusion 
between  approximate  forms ;  the  two  words  x'^*  funeral  libation, 
and  X0O9,  cup,  have  a  common  stem  'xpf.  May  not  ;^d€9  have 
superimposed  itself  on  x^ot,  wine-cups   upon  funeral  libations? 

\  A  scholiast  on  Aristophanes'  seems  to  indicate  some  such  a  con- 
iximincUio.  In  explaining  the  word  ;^oa9,  he  says  the  meaning  is 
*  pourings  forth,  oflFerings  to  the  dead  or  libations.  An  oracle  was 
issued  that  they  must  oflFer  libations  (x^a?)  yearly  to  those  of  the 
Aetolians  who  had  died,  and  celebrate  the  festival  so  called.'  Here 
the  name  of  a  festival  l^oas  is  oxytone,  and  though  we  cannot 

and  compares  the  English  notion  that  hawthorn  keeps  off  witches  (see  Golden  Bough, 
second  edit.  toI.  i.  p.  124,  note  3).  Miss  M.  C.  Harrison  tells  me  that  to  this  day 
rue  {ruta)  is  eaten  on  Ascension  Day  at  Pratola  Peligna  and  other  places  in  the 
Ahruzzi,  **  that  the  witches  may  not  come  to  torment  our  children  "  (noi  mangiamo 
la  ruta  aftinche  le  streghe  non  vengano  a  tormentare  le  creature  nostre) ;  see  A.  De 
Kino,  Usi  Abruzzesi  i.  p.  168. 

^  Phot  8.y.  /idfivos'  4>^^^  ^  ^^  t^*  'S.owriv  Cn  d,\e^i^pfjMKOV  ifuwiOfTo  iv0€v,  koI 
wirrff  ixP^^'''^  '''^  Siiftara,  dpUoMTos  ydp  afhuf'  616  koI  iv  reur  y€»4aeffi  tCop  ToiSUnr 
XpiowTi  rds  oUias  €lt  dWXcM'ii'  rtar  SatfidiKau, 

^  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Ach.  961  Xods*  ^TXiJ^eet,  ivayUrtuirci  iirl  p€Kpdis  17  a-wowSdt. 
iKfrlirrei  XPV^/^  ^cu'  x^^'  '''<'<'  TtdveCaai  rCw  AlruXu^  iwdyetv  dvd  irw  Irvt  ««2 
ioprifif  Xods  &y€i»» 
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assume  that  it  was  identical  with  the  Athenian  Choes,  it  looks  as 
if  there  was  some  confusion  as  to  the  two  analogous  forms. 

If  we  view  the  Choes  as  l^oai,  the  Cups  as  Libations,  the 
anomalous  and,  as  it  stands,  artificial  connection  of  Orestgp  wifji^ 
the  festival  becomes  at  once  clear.  At  the  drinking  bout  of  the 
T3hoes,  we  learn  from  Athenaeus*  and  other  authorities,  the  singular 
custom  prevailed  that  each  man  should  drink  by  himself.  A 
mythological  reason  was  sought  to  account  for  this,  and  the. 
story  was  told'  that  Orestes,  polluted  by  the  blood  of  his  mothep,V 
came  to  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Choes.  The  /^ 
reigning  king,  variously  called  Pandion  and  Phanodemus,  wished 
to  show  him  hospitality,  but  religious  scruple  forbade  him  to  let 
a  man  polluted  enter  the  Sanctuaries  or  drink  with  those  cere- 
monially clean.  He  therefore  ordered  the  Sanctuaries  to  be  shut 
and  a  measure  of  wine  (x^v?)  to  be  set  before  each  man  severally, 
and  bade  them,  when  they  had  finished  drinking,  not  to  offer  up 
the  garlands  with  which  they  had  been  crowned  in  the  Sanctuaries, 
because  they  had  been  under  the  same  roof  with  Orestes ;  but  he 
bade  each  man  place  his  wreath  round  his  own  cup,  and  so  bring 
them  to  the  priestess  at  the  precinct  of  the  Limnae.  That  done, 
they  were  to  perform  the  remaining  sacrifices  in  the  Sanctuary. 
From  this,  Athenaeus  adds,  the  festival  got  the  name  of  Cups.  The 
mad  Orestes  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris '  tells  the  same  tale  and 
naively  states  that,  though  he  was  hurt  by  the  procedure,  he  dare 
not  ask  the  reason,  knowing  it  all  too  well. 

The  whole  account  is  transparently  aetiological.  Some  mytho- 
logical precedent  is  desired  for  the  drinking  bout  of  the  Choes, 
based  as  it  was  on  a  ceremony  of  funeral  libations;  it  is  sought  and 
found  or  rather  invented  in  the  canonical  stor)'^  of  Orestes,  and  he 
is  made  to  say  in  a  fashion  almost  too  foolish  even  for  a  madman : 

'And  this  I  learn,  that  my  mishaps  became 
A  rite  for  the  Athenians;  and  Pallas'  folk 
Have  still  this  custom  that  they  reverence 
The  Choan  vessel.' 

If  we  suppose  that  the  Cups  (xoc?)  were  originally  Libations 
(XO€u),  the  somewhat  strained  punctilio  of  the  host  becomes  at 
least  intelligible.     Orestes  is  polluted  by  the  guilt  {ayo^)  of  his 


1  Athen.  vn.  2  §  276. 

>  Athen.  z.  49  1 487  and  Snidas  s.v.  X6ef. 


*  Eur.  Iph.  in  T.  953  seq. 
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mother's  blood,  he  finds  the  people  in  the  Limnae^,  close  to  the 
Areopagos,  celebrating  the  Xoai,  the  libations  to  the  dead;  till 
he  is  purified  from  kindred  blood  he  cannot  join :  all  is  simple 
and  clear. 

If  the  Choes  were  in  intent  %oat,  the  Cups  Libations,  the 
ceremony  has  an  interesting  parallel  in  a  rite  performed  at  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  Athenaeus',  in  discussing  various  shapes 
of  cups  says :  *  The  plemoc)ioe  is  an  earthen  vessel  shaped  lil^e 
a  top  that  stands  fairly  steady ;  some  call  it,  Pamphilos  tells  us, 
the  cotyliscus.  And  they  use  it  at  Eleusis  on  the  last  day  of  the 
mjTsteries,  which  takes  its  name  Plemochoai  from  the  cup.  On 
this  day  they  fill  two  plemochoae  and  set  them  up,  the  one  towards 
the  East,  the  other  towards  the  West,  and  pronounce  over  them  a 
magic  formula.  The  author  of  the  Peirithons  mentions  them, 
whether  he  be  Ktesias  the  Tyrant  or  Euripides,  as  follows: 

"That  these  plemochoae  down  the  Chthonian  chasm 
With  words  well-omened  we  may  pour."' 

It  is  at  least  significant  that  a  compound  of  the  word  x^ 
should  both  give  its  name  to  a  festival  day  and  to  a  vessel 
used  in  chthonic  ritual. 

The  Chytroi  and  Choes  then  bear  unmistakeably  a  character  of 
gloom,  and  in  their  primary  content  are  festivals  of  ghosts.  But 
what  of  the  Pithoigia  ?  Surely  this  day  is  all  revel  and  jollity,  all 
for  Dionysos  ? 

Had  we  been  dependent  on  literature  alone,  such  would  have 
been   our  inevitable  conclusion.     In    Plutarch's  account   of  the 
Pithoigia  (p.   33),  the  earliest   and  fullest   we  possess,  there  is 
no  hint  of  any  worship  other  than  that  of  the  wine-god,  no  hint 
of  possible  gloom.     Eustathius'  indeed  tells  of  a  Pithoigia  or  Jar- 
opening  which  was  *  not  of  a  festal  character,  but  in  every  respect 
unlucky,*  but  this  is  the  Pithoigia,  the  Jar-opening,  of  Pandora. 
Here  we  have  a  hint  that  a  Pithoigia  need  not  be  an  opening  of 
wine-jars ;    there   are   other  jars,  other  openings,   but  save    for 
the  existence  of  one  small  firagile  monument  the  significance  of 
the  hint  would  have  escaped  us. 

'  The  topographical  question  does  not  here  immediately  concern  the  argament. 
I  have  tried  to  show  elsewhere  (J.H.S,  xz.  p.  Ill)  that  the  precinct  of  the  Limnae 
cannot  be  severed  from  the  Areopagos  without  grave  loss  to  mythology. 

3  Athen.  zi.  93  §  496. 

>  EuBtath.  ad  IL  zziv.  526,  p.  1363.  26  ovx  iopri^itiot..  dW  ^i  rb  irw  diro^pds. 
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In  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  7  from  a  lekythos  in  the  University 
Museum  of  Jena^  we  see  a  Pith- 
oigia of  quite  other  and  more 
solemn  intent.  A  large  pithoa 
is  sunk  deep  into  the  ground. 
It  has  served  as  a  grave.  In 
primitive  days  many  a  man, 
Diogenes-like,    lived    the    *  life^ 

from  philosophy,  rather  from 
dire  necessity.  l)uring  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  when  the  city  was 
crowded  with  refugees,  a  jar  (tta- 
doKvrj)  was  a  welcome  shelter*. 
A  man's  home  during  his  life  is 
apt  to  be  his  grave  in  death'. 
In'  the  Dipylon  Cemetery  at 
Athens,  at  Aphidna ',  at  Corfu,  p,^j  .^ 

at  Thoricus,  and  in  many  an- 
other burying  place,  such  grave  pithoi  have  come  to  light.  From 
the  grave-jar  in  fig.  7  the  lid  has  been  removed ;  out  of  it  have 
escaped,  fluttering  upward,  two  winged  Keres  or  souls,  a  third 
soul  is  in  the  act  of  emerging,  a  fourth  is  diving  headlong  back 
into  the  jar.  Hermes  Psychopompos,  with  his  magic  staff  in  his 
hand,  is  evoking,  revoking  the  souls.  The  picture  is  a  speaking 
commentary  on  the  Anthesteria;  we  seem  to  hear  the  mandate 
'Out  of  the  doors!  ye  souls;  it  is  no  longer  Anthesteria!'  The 
Pithoigia  of  the  Anthesteria  is  the  primitive  Pithoigia  of  the 
^rat;e-jars,  later  overlaid  by  the  Pithoigia  of  the  wine-jars. 

The  vase-painting  in  fig.  7  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  actual' 
conscious  representation  of  the  Athenian  rite  performed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Anthesteria,     It  is  more  general  in  content ;  it  is 
in  fact  simply  a  representation  of  ideas  familiar  to  every  Greek, 
that  the  pithoa  was  a  grave-jar,  that  from  such  grave-jars  souls 


^  First  published  by  Dr  Paul  Schadow,  Eine  Attische  GrabUkythos,  Inaugural- 
Dissertation  (Jena,  1897),  reproduced  and  discussed  by  the  present  writer  J.H.S, 
XX.  p.  101. 

*  Ar.  Eq.  792.  Mr  B.  A.  Neil  ad  loc.  points  out  that  wlBos  answers  to  fideUa  in 
etymology,  to  dolium  in  meaning. 

»  Dr  Sam.  Wide,  •Aphidna  in  Nord-Attica,'  A,  Mitt,  1896,  p.  398. 
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escaped  and  to  them  necessarily  returned,  and  that  Hermes  was 
Psychopompos,  Evoker  and  Revoker  of  souls.  The  vase-painting 
is  in  fact  only  another  form  of  the  scene  so  often  represented  on 
Athenian  white  lekythoi,  in  which  the  souls  flutter  round  the 
grave-stele.  The  gi-ave-jar  is  but  the  earlier  form  of  sepulture ; 
the  little  winged  figures,  the  Keres,  are  identical  in  both  clfiisses 
of  vase-painting. 

The  nature  of  these  Keres  will  be  further  analysed  when  we 
/come  to  the  discussion  of  primitive  demonology.  For  the  present 
,  it  is  enough  to  note  that  the  Keres  in  the  vase-paintings  and  the 
Keres  of  the  Anthesteria  are  regarded  as  simply  souls  of  dead 
men,  whereas  the  little  winged  phantoms  that  escape  from 
Pandora's  jar  are  indeed  ghosts,  but  ghosts  regarded  rather  as 
noisome  sprites  than  as  spirits;  they  are  the  source  of  disease 
and  death  rather  than  dead  men's  souls.  The  jar  of  Pandora 
is  not  so  much  a  grave  as  a  store-house  of  evil;  the  pithos  as 
store-house  not  only  of  wine  but  of  grain  and  all  manner  of 
provisions  was  familiar  to  the  Greeks.  The  ordinary  pithos  was 
pointed  at  the  base  and  buried  permanently  in  the  earth  like  a 
Turkish  cistern;  a  row  of  such  pithoi,  like  those  recently  unearthed 
at  Cnossus,  might  serve  equally  as  a  wine-cellar  or  a  granary  or 
a  cemetery. 

The  attributes  of  Hermes  in  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  7  are 
noticeable.  In  one  hand  he  holds  his  familiar  herald's  staff,  the 
kerykeion.  But,  and  this  is  the  interesting  point,  he  is  not  using 
IF;  it  islield  in  the  left  hand,  inert;  it  is  merely  attributive,  present 
out  of  convention.  The  real  implement  of  his  agency  in  revoking 
the  souls  is  held  uplifted  in  the  right  hand ;  it  is  his  rhabdos,  his 
magic  wand.  -"  ^ 

This  rhahdos  is,  I  think,  clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
kerykeion,  though  ultimately  the  two  became  contaminated.  The 
kerykeion  or  herald's  staff  is  in  intent  a  king's  sceptre  held  by 
the  herald  as  deputy;  it  is  a  staff,  a  walking-stick,  a  fidxTpop, 
by  which  you  are  supported;  the  rhabdos  is  a  simple  rod,  even 
a  pliable  twig,  a  thing  not  by  which  you  are  supported  but 
with  which  you  sway  others.  It  is  in  a  word  the  enchanter's 
wand. 

It  is  with  a  rhabdos  that  Circe  ^  transforms  the  comrades  of 
1  Od.  z.  286. 
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Odysseus  into  swine ;  it  is  as  magical  as  the  magic  potion  they 
drink: 

'Straight  with  her  rhabdos  smote  she  them  and  penned  them  in  the  sties.' 

With  the  rhabdos  Hermes*  led  the  ghosts  of  the  slain  suitors 
to  Hades.     He  held  in  his  hand 

'His  rhabdos  fair  and  golden  wherewith  he  lulls  to  rest 
The  eyes  of  men  whoso  he  will,  and  others  by  his  best 
He  wsdcQs  from  sleep.    He  stirred  the  ghosts ;  thev  followed  to  their  doom 
And  gibbered  like  the  bats  that  throng  and  gibber  in  the  gloom.' 

This  magic  wand  became  the  attribute  of  all  who  hold  sway 
over  the  dead.  It  is  the  wand,  not  the  sceptre,  that  is  the  token 
of  life  or  death,  as  Pindar*  shows : 

'Nor  did  Hades  the  king 
Forget  his  wand  to  wave 
Whereby  he  doth  bring 
Shapes  of  men  dying 
Adown  the  hollow  roadway  of  the  grave.' 

The  rhabdos  as  magic  wand  was  vetalfipoTo^,  enchanter  of  the 
dead,  before  it  became  as  sceptre  iretaifiporo^,  ruler  of  mortals. 

Eustathius  tells  us  in  the  passage  already  discussed^  that  the 
kerykeion  was  also  called  tto/atto?,  conductor,  and  that  it  was 
carried  in  the  hands  of  those  who  performed  ceremonies  of  purifi- 
cation. He  is  trying,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  derive  the  words 
htoTTOfiirelv  and  airohtoirofiirelv.  When  an  ancient  author  is  trying 
to  derive  words,  we  are  bound  to  accept  his  statements  only  with 
the  utmost  caution ;  still  in  this  particular  instance  there  seems  no 
reai?on  for  suspecting  the  statement  that  the  kerykeion  was  called 
TTOfiTTo^ ;  it  is  dragged  in  quite  gratuitously,  and  does  not  help  out 
the  proposed  derivation.  What  Eustathius  says  is  this :  *  At  the 
end  of  the  month  Maimakterion  they  perform  ceremonies  of  sending, 
among  which  was  the  carrying  of  the  magic  fleece,  and  there  take 

1  Od.  XXIV.  1—9. 
«  Find.  OL  ix.  33 

oC8*  *At8as  ixurijfraaf  #x«  ^^Sotf 
fipdrea  ffiifiaO^  $  jcard^ei  Koi\<i¥  jrpbt  dTveov 

AKunfTOM  is  asually  rendered  *  onraised  *  as  though  the  sceptre  were  lifted  in  token 
of  kingly  power.  I  translate  by  '  wave '  becaase  I  believe  the  action  denoted  is  the 
waving  or  moving  of  a  wand,  not  the  raising  of  a  sceptre.  The  verb  Ktvita  is, 
I  believe,  characteristic  of  this  wand-waving.  Kiviu  is  used  in  Homer  (loc.  cit.) 
rj  3'  iyt  Ktr/fffaf,  By  Pindar's  time  the  wand  and  the  sceptre  were  fused,  but 
he  is  haunted  by  the  old  connotation  of  magic. 
'  For  teit,  see  p.  24,  note  2. 
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place  then  throwings  out  of  purificatioQS  at  the  crossways,  and 
they  hold  in  their  hands  the  pompos  (i.e.  conductor),  the  which 
they  say  is  the  kerykeion,  the  attribute  of  Hermes.'  The  object 
of  the  whole  ceremony  is  *to  send  out  polluted  things.'  It  is, 
I  think,  significant  that  the  kerykeion,  or  rather  to  be  strictly 
accurate  the  rhabdos^  was  carried  in  apotropaic  ceremonies,  pre- 
sumably with  a  view  to  exorcise  bad  spirits,  which  as  will  appear 
later  were  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  impurities.  It  is  the 
other  face  of  rev.ocation  ^  the  rhabdos  is  used  either  for  the  raising 
or  the  laying  of  ghosts,  for  the  induction  {iirwyoy^rf)  of  good  spirits, 
for  the  exorcism  {airoTpoirri)  of  bad. 

In  discussing  the  Anthesteria  on  a  previous  occasion*,  I  felt 
confident  that  in  the  opening  of  the  grave-jars  we  had  the  complete 
solution  of  the  difficulty  of  the  unlucky  character  of  the  day 
Pithoigia.  It  seems  to  me  now  in  the  light  of  further  investi- 
gation that  another  ritual  element  may  have  gone  to  its  deter- 
mination. 

Plutarch',  in  discussing  the  nature  of  the  sacred  objects 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  makes  the  following 
notable  statement:  *  Those  who  pretend  to  have  most  special 
knowledge  about  them  (i.e.  the  Vestal  Virgins)  assert  that  there 
are  set  there  two  jars  {irLdoi)  of  no  great  size,  of  which  the  one  is 
open  and  empty,  the  other  full  and  sealed  up,  and  neither  of  them 
may  be  seen  except  by  these  all-holy  virgins.  But  others  think 
that  this  is  false,  and  that  the  idea  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
maidens  then  placed  most  of  their  sacred  things  in  two  jars,  and 
hid  them  underground  below  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  and  that  the 
place  even  now  is  called  from  that  by  the  title  Pithisci  (Doliola).' 
We  have  two  other  notices  of  these  Doliola.  Varro*says:  'The 
place  which  is  called  Doliola  is  at  the  Cloaca  Maxuma,  where 
people  are  not  allowed  to  spit.  It^  is  ^so  called  from  the  jars 
beneath  the  earth.     Two  accounts  are^given  of  these  jars :  some 

^  space  forbids  the  discassion  of  the  whole  evolution  of  the  kerykeion.  It 
contains  elements  drawn  from  both  sceptre  and  rhabdos.  The  rhabdos  is  sometimes 
forked  like  a  divining  rod:  the  forks  were  entwined  in  various  shapes.  Bound  the 
rhabdos  a  snake,  symbol  of  the  underworld,  was  sometimes  curled  as  the  snake 
is  curled  round  the  staff  of  Aesculapius.  Ultimately  the  twisted  ends  of  iktb 
rhabdos  were  ciystaUized  into  curled  decorative  snakes.  In  like  fashion  the  firayed 
fringe  of  the  leather  aegis  of  Athene  is  misunderstood  and  rendered  as  snakes.  By 
the  time  of  Eustathius,  keiykeion  and  rhabdos  are  not  clearly  differentiated. 

8  J.H.S,  XX.  p.  101.  »  Plut.  ViL  Cam.  xx. 

*  Ling.Lat.  6  §  167. 
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say  they  contain  the  bones  of  dead  bodies,  others  that  after  the 
death  of  Numa  Pompilius  certain  sacred  objects  (religiosa  quae- 
dam)  were  buried  there.'  Festus*  gives  substantially  the  same 
account,  but  he  says  that  the  sacred  objects  were  buried  there 
when  the  Gauls  invaded  the  city. 

Of  jars  containing  'sacra*  we  have  in  Greece  no  knowledge, 
hut  it  is  significant  to  find  that  Zeus,  who  was  the  heir  to  so 
much  antique  ritual,  had  on  his  threshold  in  Olympus  two  jars, 
one  containing  good  the  other  evil ' : 

'Jars  twain  upon  Zeus'  threshold  ever  stood; 
One  holds  his  gifts  of  evil,  one  of  good.' 

With  some  such  notion  as  that  of  the  Pithoigia  must  have 
been  connected  the  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the  mundus  or 
round  pit  on  the  Palatine.  Festus*  tells  us  that  on  three  days 
in  the  year,  August  24,  October  5,  November  6,  the  lapis  manalis 
that  covered  it  was  removed.  Varro,  quoted  by  Macrobius*,  adds : 
'when  the  mundus  is  open,  the  gate  of  the  doleful  underworld  gods 
is  open.' 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  ritual  of  eswh  of  the  several  days 
points  determinedly  ghost- wards.  The  names  in  each  case  admit 
at  least  of  chthonic  interpretation.  .It  remains  to  examine  the 
collective  name  Anthesteria. 

The  ancients  sought  and  found  what  was  to  them  a  satisfactory 
etymology.  Istros,  writing  in  the  third  century  B.C.  and  quoted  by 
Harpocration,  says  that  Anthesterion  is  the  blossoming  month 
because  then  '  the  most  of  the  things  that  spring  from  the  earth 
blossom  forth*.'  The  Etymologicon  Magnum^  oflFers  an  easy-going 
alternative :  feast  and  month  bear  their  names  either  because  the 
earth  then  began  to  blossom,  or  because  they  oflfered  flowers  at 
the  festival. 

It  was  not  the  habit  of  those  days  to  trouble  about  *  verb-stems ' 
and  *  nouns  of  the  agent  in  tt;/?,'  but  it  is  surprising  to  find  that 
the  dubious  guess  hazarded  by  Istros  should  have  passed  so  long 

'  Pauli  excerpta  ex  Lib,  Pomp,     Fest.  s.v.  doliola. 

*  Iliad  xwv.  527 

doiol  ydp  re  vLdoi  KaraKelarcu  iv  Atof  oi>b(} 
StifMif  ola  didwri  KaKdv  frepos  6i  iduv, 
>  Fest  154.  *  Macr.  Sat.  i.  16.  IS. 

•  Hflvpocrat.  s.v,  'AjfOttrr,  diii  to  TrXeiffra  tuv  ix  rfjs  yrjt  6»0€iv  r&rt, 
'  Etfwu  Mag,  s.y.  ^Apdea-Hipia, 
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unchallenged  by  modem  science,  the  more  so  as  flowers  have  but 
a  general  and  accidental  connection  with  the  ritual  of  the  feast. 
Are  scholars  really  content  with  an  etymology  that  makes  of  the 
Anthesteria  the  festival  of  those  who  *did  the  flowers'? 

In  a  recent  paper  in  the  Hellenic  Journal  *  Dr  A.  W.  Verrall 
has  faced  the  difficulty  and  offered  a  new  solution.  The  names  of 
festivals,  he  points  out,  are  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  nouns  in 
TTipio  are  normally  formed  from  verb-stems  through  the  *  noun  of 
the  agent '  in  T'qp^  and  take  their  sense  from  the  action  described 
by  the  verb,  as  a<oTi]pto^,  Xvrijpio^f  ^ovXevrijpiov.  In  like  fashion 
the  names  of  festivals  ending  in  rrfpta  describe  the  action  in  which 
the  ceremony  consisted,  or  with  which  it  was  chiefly  connected. 
Thus  avaKkrfTripLa  is  a  feast  or  ceremony  of  dvaKkiiai^y  avaKaKvir- 
rrfpia  of  dvaKoKxr^i^  and  so  on.  Prima  fa>cie  then  a  derivation 
of  Anthesteria  should  start  from  the  assumption  that  the  stem 
is  verbal. 

"But  we  need  not  assume  that  the  verbal  stem  is  dv0€&'. 
Perhaps  avdea-  itself  needs  analysis;  and  for.  the  first  syllable 
there  is  an  obviously  possible  origin  in  the  preposition  dv-  (dvd), 
of  which  so  many  examples  (e.g.  avdefia^  dvdOcfia)  are  preserved 
in  the  poets.  The  verb-stem  will  then  be  dec-,  which  is  in  fact  a 
verb-stem  and  has  more  than  one  meaning.  The  meaning  which 
would  perhaps  in  any  case  have  suggested  itself  first,  and  which 
now  seems  especially  attractive,  is  that  which  Uppears  in  the 
archaic  verb  deaaxrOat  or  dia-aaa-Oac  to  pray  or  pray  for*,  and 
in  the  adjectives  woXvOea-ro^  and  diroOea-ro^;.  Prayers  and  invo- 
cations addressed  to  the  dead  were  a  regular  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings by  which  they  were  brought  back  to  the  world  of  the  living. 
The  compound  dvaOeaaaa-Oai  would,  after  the  analogy  of  dvaKoKcii/ 
and  the  like,  bear  the  sense  to  raise  by  prayer  or  to  recall  by 
prayer,  literally  *to  pray  up'  or  *pray  back.'  And  dvOetrri^pta, 
derived  from  dvadiorcraa-Ocu,  would  be  the  feoM  of  revocation,  the 
name,  as  usual,  signifying  the  action  in  which  the  ceremony  con- 
sisted and  which  was  the  object  of  it'." 

In  connection  with  this  new  and  illuminating  etymology,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  even  in  their  misguided  derivation  froax 

1  J.H.S.  XX.  115.  2  od.  X.  626. 

'  My  view  of  the  primitive  significance  of  the  root  ^e<r,  which  is  perhaps  primuily 
rather  to  conjure  than  to  pray,  will  appear  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  ttM  *'is- 
cussion  of  the  Thesmophoria. 
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SvBo^  the  ancients  themselves  lay  stress  not  so  much  on  the 
flowers  as  on  the  rising  up\  the  avdelv  i/c  7^9  7^9.  Under  the 
word  "Xvdeia  the  Etymologicon  Magnum  says  'a  titl«  of  Hera 
when  she  sends  up  (dvirjaL)  fruits/  where  there  seems  a  haunting 
of  the  true  meaning  though  none  of  the  form\ 

Dr  Verrall  declines  to  assert  positively  the  derivation  of 
Anthegteria  he  propounds,  but  a  second  philological  argument 
brings  certain  conviction.  Mr  R.  A.  Neil  suggests  that  the  root 
which  appears  in  Greek  as  0€^  may  appear  as  fes  fer  in  Latin. 
This  gives  us  the  delightful  equation  or  rather  analogy  dv-decr- 
rrfpia,  in-fer-^ae.  Of  course  inferiae  is  usually  taken  as  from 
inferi,  infra  etc.,  but  no  Latin  word  ought  to  have  medial  /  except 
when  preceded  by  a  separable  prefix.  To  make  certainty  more 
certain  we  have  the  Feralia,  the  festival  of  All  Souls,  kept  from 
the  13th  to  the  Slst  of  the  month  of  Fe(b)ruary.  The  month  of 
purification  is  the  month  of  rites  to  the  dead,  in  a  word  purgation 
is  the  placation  of  souia.  This  is  true  for  Latin  and  Greek  alike 
and  will  emerge  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  study  in  detail  the 
ritual  of  the  month  of  February. 


Anthesterion  and  February. 

The  general' analogy  between  the  months  of  Anthesterion  and 
February,  and  the  fact  that  both  alike  were  unlucky  and  given 
over  to  the  service  of  the  dead,  was  clear  to  the  ancients  them- 
selves. The  scholiast  on  Lucian's  Tiwon',  commenting  on  the 
word  Diasia,  says:  *The  day  is  unlucky... there  were  among  the 

*  Dr  Waensoh  in  his  instrnotiTe  pamphlet  Ein  Friihlingtfest  auf  Malta  (Leipzig, 
1902)  diBcasses  a  spring  festival  of  the  flowering  of  beans  which  he  believes  to  be 
analogoos  to  the  Anthesteriat  but  the  rites  practised  are  whoUy  different.  Dr  Hiller 
von  Qaertringen  {Festschrift  fUr  0.  Benndarf)  calls  attention  to  the  title  Anthisier 
which  oociirs  in  an  inscription  found  on  Thera,  but  tbe  inscription  is  of  the  second 
centniy  b.c,  ihe  festival  of  the  'Anthesteria'  was  celebrated  on  Thera,  as  indeed 
wherever  there  was  a  primitive  population,  and  Anthister  must  have  borrowed  rather 
than  lent  hie  name. 

*  Archbishop  Enstathins  may  have  had  a  dim  consciousness  of  the  separable 
dra  when  he  says  i^Bos  dri  ix  tou  6»aBi€iv  vaprjKnu  fcard  (TvyKowfiv, 

'  Schol.  ad  Luc.  Tim,  43  dvot^piLS  tj  iifidpa.]...^(rav  rap*  '^XKriffiv  ijfiipeu,  dvpa^iav 
tUnpfifOiuvai  'rawrhs  ical  ipylavi  &s  i,iro<f>pddas  ixoKovif.  iv  ra&rous  odd^  Trpwrciirev  &v  Tit 
TtMay  Mk  KoBdira^  <fti\os  hrcfdyyvro  ^ifXy,  dWd  koI  rd  Upd  dxpflttArnrra  r^v  a&roTs. 
fKaXeiTo  8^  ravra  a^rdis  Kard  rhv  ^evpovdpiov  firj^a  6t€  kou  Mfyil^ov  roh  KaraxBovlon  * 
Koi  ttSs  owrof  6  fiiip  dpetTO  KaroixofUvots  tierd  ffTvyvdnp-os  TrdvTuiv  irpotSvTtaif  irepov 
Tpbwfm  iif  Kal  rd  Ataffia  arvyyd^mrres  rfyov  'ABrjifaioi. 
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Greeks  certain  days  which  brought  with  them  complete  idleness 
and  cessation  of  business,  and  which  were  called  unlucky  {diro' 
Spates;).  On  these  days  no  one  would  accost  any  one  else,  and 
friends  would  positively  have  no  dealings  with  each  other,  and  even 
sanctuaries  were  not  used.  These  times  were  so  accounted  on 
the  analogy  of  the  month  of  February,  when  also  it  was  the  custom 
to  sacrifice  to  those  below,  and  all  that  month  was  dedicated  to 
the  dead  and  accompanied  by  gloom,  everything  going  on  in  an 
unusual  fashion  just  as  the  Athenians  celebrated  the  Diasia  in 
gloom/  Clearly  to  the  scholiast  the  Diasia  is  but  one  element 
of  a  month  given  over  to  the  dead. 

The  meaning  of  Anthesterion,  the  significance  of  its  ceremonies, 
have  been  effectively  overlaid  by  the  wine-god  and  his  flower 
garlands,  but  with  the  Romans  there  was  no  such  superposition 
yand  consequently  no  misunderstanding.  They  clearly  realized  two 
/  things,  that  February  was  the  month  of  the  dead,  and  that  it  was 
(  the  month  of  purification.  Plutarch  in  his  Roman  Questions^  asks 
\'  Why  was  Decimus  Brutus  wont  to  sacrifice  to  the  dead  in 
December,  whereas  all  other  Romans  offered  libations  and  sacri- 
fices to  the  dead  in  the  month  of  February  V  In  his  twenty-fifth 
Question',  while  discussing  the  reasons  why  the  days  following 
respectively  the  Calends,  Nones  and  Ides  of  each  month  were 
unlucky,  he  tells  us  that  the  Romans  *  used  to  consecrate  the  first 
month  of  the  year  to  the  Olympian  gods,  but  the  second  to  the 
gods  of  the  earth,  and  in  this  second  month  (February)  they  were 
wont  to  practise  certain  purifications  and  to  sacrifice  to  the  dead.' 
Athenaeus'  states  that '  Juba  the  Mauretanian  said  that  the  mouth 
of  February  was  so  called  fix)m  the  terrors  of  the  lower  world,  with 
regard  to  means  taken  for  riddance  from  such  alarms  at  the  time 
when  the  winter  is  at  its  height,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  offer 
libations  to  the  dead  on  several  days.*  Juba  the  Mauretanian  must 
have  known  quite  well  that  in  February  the  winter  was  not  at  its 
height.     He  states  correctly  the  fact  that  February  was  a  month 

^  Plut.  Q.  R.  zxziv.  dih,  rl,  rwy  AXXwy  *FwfuUutf  iv  rtf  ^€^povapUf  firivl  roioviUwtaw 
Xodf  KoX  ivayifffiods  rocf  reBrtiKhaiy  AiKifiot  Bpovrot  (utt  Kucipuif  UrrdpfiiKep)  i»  rtfi 
AcKefiBpUf^  tout'  (wparrev; 

^  Pint.  Q,  R.  zzv.  rwv  iLtivCw  rhv  fUv  vpCaroif  dXvfjLrloit  ^eott  Ufitavop  rbaf  d^  Mrepotf 
X^oploii  iv  tf  Koi  KaOapfioiJt  rufas  reXouo-c  koI  toU  KarotxofUvoit  ipayl^ovaiv, 

^  Athen.  ui.  53  §  98  t^v  9i  fiifva  toOtov  KXijOrpral  ^^iv  6  Mavpda^iot  *I6/3af  dri  rwv 
KarovdcUicp  ^^tav  Kar*  dvalficffiv  riav  SeifAdTWP  iv  if  row  x^^M^*^^f  ^^^t  ^  dKfiiu6raTi» 
Kal  (Bos  rbrr€  Tois  KaroixoiUvois  rdf  x^^  ivi^tipeiv  iroXXcuf  iffiipcus. 
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devoted  to  ceremonies  for  the  riddance  of  terrors  from  the  under- 
world, bat  carelessly  adds  an  impossible  reason  for  the  selection  of 
this  particular  month. 

Ovid  is  of  all  witnesses  the  most  weighty  because  his  testimony 
is  iif  part  unconscious.  In  the  opening  words  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Fasti\  after  an  invocation  to  Janus,  he  goes  straight  to  the 
question  of  what  the  Romans  meant  by  the  word  februum ;  he  notes 
that  the  term  was  applied  to  many  things,  wool,  a  branch  from  a 
pine-tree,  grain  roasted  with  salt,  and  finally  concludes  that '  any 
thing  by  which  the  soul  was  purged  was  called  by  his  rude 
ancestors  februum.* 

*Denique  quodcumque  est,  quo  pectora  nostra  piantur, 
Hoc  apud  intonsos  nomen  habebat  avoa* 

The  month  he  feels  sure  got  its  name  from  these  '  februa '  or 
purifications,  but  he  asks  *  was  it  because  the  Luperci  purified  all 
the  soil  with  the  strips  of  skin  and  accounted  that  a  purification 
or  atonement,  or  was  it  because  when  the  dies  ferales  were  accom- 
plished then  ovnng  to  the  fact  that  the  dead  were  appealed  there 
was  a  season  of  purity  V 

'Mensis  ab  his  dictus  secta  quia  pelle  Luperci 
Onrno  solum  lustrant  idque  piamen  haoent? 
Aut  quia  placatis  sunt  tempora  piu-a  sepulcris, 
Tunc  cum  ferales  praeteriere  dies?' 

Both  the  ceremonials,  the  Lupercalia  and  the  Feralia,  were,  he 
knows,  cathartic:  that  Fe(b)rua  and  Feralia  were  etymologically  and 
significantly  the  same  naturally  he  does  not  guess.  Still  less  could 
he  conjecture  that  etymologically  February  and  Anthesterion  are  in 
substance  one. 

The  two  great  February  festivals*  to  which  Ovid  alludes  are  of 
course  the  Feralia  and  the  Lupercalia,  celebrated  respectively  on 
the  21st  and  15th  of  February. 

The  Feralia  was  but  the  climax  of  a  series  of  days  beginning 
on  Feb.  13th  and  devoted  to  ceremonies  of  the  worship  of  ancestors, 
Parentalia.  It  is  curious  that,  though  the  Lemuria  (May  9 — 13) 
were  marked  as  Nefasti,  none  of  the  days  of  the  Parentalia  were  so 
marked:  still  from  the  13th  to  the  21st  marriages  were  forbidden 

1  Ovid,  Faati  n.  19. 

'  The  ceremonies  of  the  Lapercalia  have  been  fully  discussed  by  Warde-Fowler, 
The  Roman  Fe$tivals,  p.  310,  and  very  fully  by  Mannhardt,  Mythologische  Fortch- 
ungen,  p.  72. 
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temples  closed,  and  magistrates  appeared  without  their  insignia; 

clearly  there  was  some  lingering  dread  of  ghosts  that  might  be 

about.      Parentalia   and    Feralia  alike   were    ceremonies   wholly  .* 

devoted  to  the  placation  of  ghosts. 

In  the  Lupercalia,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  purification  rather  ^ 

than  placation  that  is  the  prominent  feature  in  the  rites.     Much 

in  the  Lupercalia  is  obscure,  and  especially  the  origin  of  its  nanie^ 

but  one  ritual  element  is  quite  certain.     Goats  and  a  dog  were* 

sacrificed|  two  youths  girt  themselves  in  the  skins  of  the  slain 

goats,  they  held  in  their  hands  strips  of  the  hides  of  the  victima 

They  ran  round  a  certain  prescribed  portion  of  the  city,  and  as 

they  ran  smote  the  women  they  met  with   the  strips  of  skin. 

These  strips  of  skin  were  among  the  things  known  as  februa, 

purifiers,  and   by  their  purifying  power  they   became   fertility 

charms. 

*  Forget  not  in  your  speed,  Antonius,  ^ 

To  touch  Calpumia,  for  our  elders  say 
The  barren  touchM  in  this  holy  chase 
Shake  off  their  sterile  curse^.' 

There  has  been  much  needless  discussion  as  to  whether  in  cere- 
monies where  striking  and  beating  occur  the  object  is  to  drive  out 
evil  spirits  or  to  stimulate  the  powers  of  fertility.  Primitive  man 
does  not  so  narrowly  scrutinize  and  analyse  his  motives.  To  strike 
with  a  sacred  thing,  whether  with  a  strip  of  skin  from  a  victim  or 
a  twig  from  a  holy  tree,  was  to  apply  what  the  savage  of  to-day 
would  call '  good  medicine.'  Precisely  how  it  worked,  whether  by 
expulsion  or  impulsion,  is  no  business  of  his. 

When  the  Catholic  makes  the  sacred  sign  of  the  Cross  over 
his  food,  is  he,  need  he  be  quite  clear  as  to  whether  he  does  it  to 
induce  good  or  to  exorcise  evil  ?  The  peasant  mother  of  to-day 
may  beat  her  boy  partly  with  a  view  to  stirring  his  dormant  moral 
impulses,  but  it  is  also,  as  she  is  careful  to  explain,  with  intent  to 
*  beat  the  mischief  out  of  him.'  In  the  third  Mime  of  Herondas  * 
the  mother  is  explicit  as  to  the  expulsive  virtue  of  beating.  Her 
boy  is  a  gambler  and  a  dunce,  so  she  begs  the  schoolmaster  to 

*  Thrash  him  upon  his  shoulders  till  his  spirit. 
Bad  thing,  is  left  just  hovering  on  his  lips.' 


1  Julius  Caesar^  Act  i.  Sc.  2,  v.  6. 
'  Herond.  Mim.  iii.  3. 
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She  is  in  the  usual  primitive  dilemma :  his  spirit  is  bad  but  it 
is  his  life ;  it  is  kill  and  cure. 

The  strips  of  goat-skin  were  fehrua^,  purifying,  and  thereby 
fertility  charms.  As  such  they  cast  sudden  illumination  on  the 
*  magic  fleece'  ah-eady  discussed.  The  animal  sacrificed,  be  it 
sheep  or  goat  or  dog,  is  itself  a  placation  to  ghosts  or  underworld 
powers ;  hence  its  skin  becomes  of  magical  effect :  the  deduction 
is  easy,  almost  inevitable.  The  primary  gist  of  the  sacrifice  is  to 
appease  and  hence  keep  off  evil  spirits ;  it  is  these  evil  spirits  that 
impair  fertility :  in  a  word  purxficcution  is  the  placation  of  ghosts. 

The  question  '  What  was  purity  to  the  ancients  ? '  is  thus  seen 
to  be  answered  almost  before  it  is  asked.  Purity  was  not  spiritual 
purity  in  our  sense — that  is  foreign  to  any  primitive  habit  of  thought, 
nor  was  it  physical  purity  or  cleanliness — it  was  possible  to  be 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  mud  and  yet  be  ceremonially  pure. 
But  so  oddly  does  the  cycle  of  thought  come  round,  that  the  purity 
of  which  the  ancients  knew  was,  though  in  a  widely  different  sense, 
spirittuU  purity,  i.e.  freedom  from  bad  spirits  and  their  maleficent 
influence.  To  get  rid  of  these  spirits  was  to  undergo  purification. 
In  the  month  of  February  and  Anthesterion  the  Roman  or  Greek 
might,  mtUatis  mutandis,  have  chanted  our  Lenten  hymn : 

'Christian,  dost  thou  see  them 
Oo  the  holy  ground 
How  the  hosts  of  Midian 
Prowl  and  prowl  around? 
Christian,  up  and  smite  them!' 

Till  the  coming  of  the  new  religion  of  Dionysos,  the  Greek 
notion  of  purity  seems  not  to  have  advanced  beyond  this  negative 
combative  attitude,  this  notion  of  spiritual  forces  outside  and 
against  them. 

The  question  yet  remains  '  Why  did  this  purification  need  to 
take  place  in  the  spring?'  The  answer  is  clear.  Why  did  our  own 
near  ancestors  have  spring  cleanings? 

'Winter  rains  and  ruins  are  over 
And  all  the  season  of  snows  and  sins, 

While  in  green  underwood  and  cover 
Blossom  hy  blossom  the  Spring  beginsJ 

1  Serv.  ad  Verg.  Aen,  vin.  S43  nam  pellem  ipsam  capri  yeieres  februum  vooabant. 
VuTO  (Ling.  Lat,  ▼!.  13)  says  that /«&ruum  was  Sabine  tot  purgameiUum, 
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Winter  is  a  reckless  time  with  its  Christmas  and  its  Saturnalia. 
There  is  little  for  the  primitive  agriculturist  to  do  and  less  to  fear. 
The  fruits  of  the  earth  have  died  down,  the  gods  have  done  their 
worst.  But  when  the  dead  earth  begins  to  awake  and  put  forth 
bud  and  blossom,  then  the  ghosts  too  have  their  spring  time, 
then  is  the  moment  to  propitiate  the  dead  below  the  earth.  Ohosts 
were  placated  that  fertility  might  be  promoted,  fertility  of  the 
earth  and  of  man  himself. 

It  is  true  that  the  primitive  rites  of  February  and  Anthesterion, 
of  Romans  and  Greeks,  were  in  the  main  of  'riddance/  The  ghosts, 
it  would  seem  from  the  ritual  of  the  Choes  and  Chytroi,  the  chew- 
ing of  buckthorn,  anointing  with  pitch,  the  mandate  to  depart, 
were  feared  as  evil  influences  to  be  averted ;  but  there  is  curious 
evidence  to  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  Anthesteria  the 
coming  of  the  ghosts  was  regarded  as  a  direct  promotion  of 
fertility.  Athenaeus^  quoting  the  Commentaries  of  Hegesander', 
tells  us  of  a  curious  tradition  among  the  natives  of  ApoUonia  in 
Chalkis.  'Around  ApoUonia  of  Chalkidike  there  flow  two  rivers,  the 
Ammites  and  the  Olynthiacus  and  both  fall  into  the  lake  Bolbe. 
And  on  the  river  Olynthiacus  stands  a  monument  of  Olynthus, 
son  of  Herakles  and  Bolbe.  And  the  natives  say  that  in  the 
months  of  Elaphebolion  and  Anthesterion  the  river  rises  because 
Bolbe  sends  the  fish  apopyris  to  Olynthus,  and  at  that  season  an 
immense  shoal  of  fish  passes  from  the  lake  to  the  river  Olynthus. 
The  river  is  a  shallow  one,  scarcely  overpassing  the  ankles,  but 
nevertheless  so  great  a  shoal  of  the  fish  arrives  that  the  in- 
habitants round  about  can  all  of  them  lay  up  sufficient  store  of 
salt  fish  for  their  needs.  And  it  is  a  wonderful  fact  that  they 
never  pass  by  the  monument  of  Olynthus.  They  say  that  formerly 
the  people  of  ApoUonia  used  to  perform  the  accustomed  rites  to 
the  dead  in  the  month  of  Elaphebolion,  but  now  they  do  them  in 
Anthesterion,  and  that  on  this  account  the  fish  come  up  in  those 
months  only  in  which  they  are  wont  to  do  honour  to  the  dead.* 
Here  clearly  the  dead  hero  is  the  source  of  national  wealth,  the 
honours  done  him  are  the  direct  impulsion  to  fertility.  The 
gloomy  rites  of  aversion  tend  to  pass  over  into  a  cheerful,  hope- 
ful ceremonial  of  'tendance.' 

1  Athen.  tul  11  §  834  f.  s  3rd  cent.  b.o. 
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To  resume,  the  Anthesteria  was  primarily  a  Feast  of  All 
Souls :  it  later^  became  a  revel  of  Dionysos,  and  at  the  revel  men 
wreathed  their  cups  with  flowers,  but,  save  for  a  vague  and  un- 
scientific etymology,  we  have  no  particle  of  evidence  that  the 
Anthesteria  was  ever  a  Feast  of  Flowers.  The  transition  from 
the  revocation  of  ghosts  with  its  dire  association  to  a  drunken 
revel  may  seem  harsh,  but  human  nature  is  always  ready  for  the 
shift  from  Fast  to  Feast,  witness  our  own  Good  Friday  holiday. 

The  Ritual  of  'EvayiafioL 

In  the  light  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  spring  month  February 
and  Anthesterion,  it  is  now  possible  to  advance  a  step  in  the  under- 
standing of  Greek  ritual  terminology  and  through  it  of  Greek 
religious  thought. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  broad  distinction  was  established 
between  sacriBce  to  the  Olympians  of  the  upper  air — sacrifice 
which  involved  communion  with  the  worshipper,  and  sacrifice  to 
chthonic  powers  which  forbade  this  communion — in  which  the 
sacrifice  was  wholly  made  over  to  the  object  of  sacrifice.  The 
fii-st,  the  Olympian  sacrifice,  is  expressed  by  two  terms,  Ovecv  and 
Uptveiv ;  the  second,  if  the  sacrifice  is  burnt,  by  oXjoKaurelvj  and 
as  will  presently  be  seen  by  a^a^eiv,  also  more  generally  by  the 
term  ipa^i^eiv. 

As  regards  the  Olympian  terms,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
definitely  what  has  already  been  implied,  that  Oveiv  strictly  is 
applicable  only  to  the  portion  of  the  sacrifice  that  was  actually 
burnt  with  a  view  to  sublimation,  that  it  might  reach  the  gods  in 
the  upper  air ;  whilst  iepeveiv  applies  rather  to  the  portion  unbumt, 
which  was  sacred  indeed,  as  its  name  implies,  to  the  gods,  but 
was'  actually  eaten  in  communion  by  the  worshipper.  With  the 
growing  prevalenO^  of  burnt  sacrifice  and  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  the  Olympians  and  their  service,  the  word  Oveiv  came 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  sacrifice,  and  in  late  and  careless 
writers  is  used  for  any  form  of  sacrifice  burnt  or  unbumt  without 
any  consciousness  of  its  primary  mecming. 

The  term  iepevciv  is  strictly  used  only  of  the  sacrifice  of  an 

'  That  the  religion  of  DionysoB  came  to  Greece  at  a  comparatively  late  date  will 
be  shewn  in  Chapter  viu. 
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animal ;  Upelov  is  the  animal  victim.  Among  the  Homeric  Greeks 
sacrifice  and  the  flesh  feast  that  followed  were  so  intimately  con- 
nected that  the  one  almost  implied  the  other;  the  Upelov,  the 
animal  victim,  was  the  material  for  the  Kpeohataia^  the  flesh  feast. 
So  prominent  in  the  Homeric  mind  was  the  element  of  feasting 
the  worshipper  that  the  feast  is  sometimes  the  only  stated  object. 
Thus  Odysseus*  gives  command  to  Telemachus  and  his  thralls  : 

'  Now  get  you  to  my  well-built  hotise,  the  best  of  all  the  swine 
Take  you  and  quickly  sacrifice  that  straightway  we  may  dina* 

Here  the  object  is  the  meal,  though  incidentally  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  is  implied.  It  is  not  that  on  the  occasion  of  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  man  solenmly  communicates,  but  that  when  man 
would  eat  his  fill  of  flesh  food  he  piously  remembers  the  gods  and 
bujns  a  little  of  it  that  it  may  reach  them  and  incline  their  hearts 
to  beneficence. 

In  the  Homeric  sacrifice  there  is  communion,  but  not  of  any 
mystical  kind ;  there  is  no  question  of  partaking  of  the  life  and 
body  of  the  god,  only  of  dining  with  him.  Mystical  communion 
existed  in  Greece,  but,  as  will  be  later  seen,  it  was  part  of  the 
worship  of  a  god  quite  other  than  these  Homeric  Olympians,  the 
god  Dionysos. 

Before  we  leave  the  Upelov,  the  animal  sacrificed  and  eaten, 
one  word  of  caution  is  necessary.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that 
animal  sacrifice,  as  contrasted  with  the  simpler  offerings  of  grain 
and  fruits,  is  the  mark  of  a  later  and  more  luxurious  civilization. 
Such  was  the  view  of  Porphyry'  the  vegetarian.  Flesh-eating  and 
flesh  sacrifice  is  to  him  the  mark  of  a  cruel  and  barbarous  licence. 
Such  too  was  the  view  of  Eustathius*.  In  commenting  on  the 
ovXoxvTaiy  the  barley  grain  scattered,  he  says, '  after  the  offering 
of  barley  grain  came  sacrifices  and  the  eating  of  meat  at  sacrifices, 
because  after  the  discovery  of  necessary  foods  the  luxury  of  a  meat 
diet  and  imported  innovations  in  food  were  invented.'  As  a 
generalization  this  is  false  to  facts ;  it  depends  on  the  environment 
of  a  race  whether  man  will  first  eat  vegetable  or  animal  food ;  but 
as  regards  the  particular  case  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  the  obser- 

1  Od.  XXIV.  215 

deiTTVoy  d*  al\//a  avwp  Upe^ffare  6i  rts  dpirros, 

*  Porph.  de  Abst.  ii.  passim. 

'  East,  ad  IL  i.  449  §  132  fierii  di  rds  odXox^as  al  dvfflai  xad  'ff  ip  ai>rarf 
Kp€(aif>ayla  Si6ti  xal  fjiera  rijp  tQv  dMayKolutv  rpo^v  eCpcffiP  if  rijs  Kptiodaurlas  woKvriXeia 
Kal  TO  TTjs  rfKxfnjii  iirtiaaKTOV  edpijToi. 
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vations  of  Porp hjny  and  Eustathius  are  broadly  true.  The  primitive 
dwellers  in  Qreece  and  round  the  Mediterranean  generally  lived 
mainly  on  ▼ef;;etarian  diet,  diversified  by  fish,  and  the  custom  of 
fiesh-eating  in  large  quantities  was  an  innovation  brought  from 
without^  {hnUraicTov),  Athenaeus'  in  his  first  book  discusses  the 
various  kinds:  of  food,  and  dwells  with  constant  astonishment  on 
the  flesh-eating  habits  of  the  Achaean  heroes  of  Homer.  He 
quotes  the  comic  poet  £ubuIos  as  asking 

*i  pray  you,  when  did  Homer  ever  make 
in  Acliaean  chief  eat  fish  ?  'tis  always  flesh, 
^ilnd  roasted  too,  not  boiled.' 

Achaean  chiefs,  he  notes — and  in  this  they  resemble  their 
northern  descendants — *do  not  care  for  made-dishes,  kickshaws 
and  the  li||:e.  Homer  sets  before  them  only  roast  meat,  and  for 
the  mo6t  part  beef,  such  as  would  put  life  into  them,  body  and 
soul.'  It  IS  true  Athenaeus  is  arguing  about  the  simplicity  of  the 
Homeric  is  contrasted  with  later  Greek  life,  but  the  fact  he  states 
is  beyonn  dispute,  i.e.  that  the  Homeric  diet  was  mainly  of  flesh 
and  unKke  the  vegetarian  and  fish  diet  of  the  ordinary  Greek. 
Given  a  flesh  diet  for  man,  and  the  sacrifice  of  flesh  to  the  gods  he 
makes  in  his  own  image  follows. 

The  terms  dveiv  and  Upcveiv  belong  then  to  sacrifice  regarded 
as  a  feast ;  it  remains  to  consider  the  term  €vayi^€^v,m  the  definition 
of  which  we  come,  I  think,  to  the  fullest  understanding  of  the 
ideas  of  the  lower  stratum  of  Greek  religion. 

First  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  that  in  usage  the 
terms  dvecv  and  iva/yi^eiv  are  clearly  distinguished.  A  passage  in 
Pausanias  is  for  this  purpose  of  capital  importance.  Pausanias  is 
visiting  a  sanctuary  of  Heracles  at  Sicyon.  He  makes  the  follow- 
ing observations' :  *  In  the  matter  of  sacrifice  they  are  accustomed 

*  Prof.  Ridgeway  (Early  Age  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  624)  has  shown  (to  me 
conclttnively)  tha^  thpae  ^omeric  Achaeans  were  of  Celtic  origin  and  hrnnght.  with 
tiiem  from  eentral  Earope  tne  neati-rocattkff  «.^(|  tipgh:;fiating  habits  of  their  northern 

fflnxatow: ~ 

'■^'-fcthen.  I.  46  §  25. 

'  P.  IX.  10.  1  ixl  Si  rS  Bwrlq.  rocdde  bpa»  yofiL^'ovcu  ^aurrov  i¥  "^AKwavlq.  \iyov<Ftv 
(KBbrra  Kara\a^tp  'HpaxXet  (r^as  in  rfpv'i  ivayl^^oifTaf  oCkovv  if^iov  Spdf  oAHw  6 
turret  tQp  adriop,  dXX*  us  0€<}  d^tiv,  koX  vvv  (tl  dpva  ol  ZiKViinnot  aipd^avrti  kqI  ro^ 
fiVpoift  iirl  roO  fitafiov  Ka^atrres  rd  flip  iadlowriv  un  dird  lepelov  ra  d^  u^f  ijpwt  rwv  KpcGxp 
ipayi^ovffu  That  the  distinction  between  Oieip  and  ivayli^eiy  is  no  late  invention 
of  Pansanias  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Herodotos  (ii.  43)  uses  the  same  words  and 
draws  the  same  distinction  though  with  less  explicit  detail.  Speaking  of  Herakles 
fts  god  and  hero,  he  says :  rf  /Up  Mctpdrt^  'OXvfAwLtfi  5i  iinavvfdTiP  OCovffi,  tQ  3'  irifn^ 
in  ijptat  ivayli^wci. 
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to  do  as  follows.  They  say  that  Phaestos,  when  he  came  to 
Sicyon,  found  the  Sicyonians  devoting  offerings  to  Heracles  as  to 
a  hero.  But  Phaestos  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  would 
sacrifice  to  him  as  to  a  god.  And  even  now  the  Sicyonians,  when 
they  slay  a  lamb  and  bum  the  thighs  upon  the  altar,  eat  a  portion 
of  the  flesh  as  though  it  were  a  sacrificial  victim,  ai^  another  part 
of  the  flesh  they  make  over  as  to  a  hero.'  The  passage  is  not 
easy  to  translate,  because  we  have  no  English  equivalent  for 
ivayi^ecp.  I  have  translated  the  word  by  'devotfe'  because  it 
connotes  entire  dedication — ^part  of  the  sacrifice  is  phared,  eaten 
by  the  worshipper  in  common  with  Heracles  regarded  as  a  god,  the 
other  part  is  utterly  consecrated  to  Heracles  as  a  hero ;  it  is  dead 
men's  food.  Pausanias,  who  is  often  careless  in  his  use  of  ffveiv, 
here  carefully  marks  the  distinction.  The  victim  is  an  animal  : 
part  of  it  is  offered  to  an  Olympian — that  portion  is  shared  ;  part 
of  it  is  offered,  like  the  offerings  at  the  Chytroi,  to  no  Olympian, 
but  to  a  ghost,  and  of  that  portion  no  man  eats.  ( 

A  second  passage  from  Pausanias  adds  a  further  element  of 
differentiation.  At  Megalopolis,  Pausanias  visited  a  sanctuary  of 
the  Eumenides.  Of  their  ritual  he  speaks  as  follows* :  '  jThey  say 
that  when  these  goddesses  would  drive  Orestes  mad  they  appeared 
to  him  black,  J>ut  that  after  he  had  bittenoff_his^Jbager_tfiey 
segmed  to  him  white,  and  hissenses  returned  to  him,  and  there- 


fore hemadeoveran  offering  to  the  black  goddesses  to  turn  avray 
their  wrath,  but  to  the  white  ones  he  did  sacrifice.' 

Language  and  ritual  could  scarcely  speak  more  plainly :  Ovetv 
is  to  the  Olympians,  a  joyous  thanksgiving  to  gods  who  are  all 
white  and  bright,  beneficent,  of  the  upper  air ;  eVo^tfetv  is  to  those 
below  who  are  black  and  bad  and  malignant :  Ovetv  is  for  Oepajreia, 
tendance  ;  ivayl^etv  for  diroTpoiri],  riddance. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  ritual  having  been 
thus  definitely  established,  it  remains  to  examine  more  closely  the 
word  evayi^eiv  and  the  ritual  it  expresses,  that  of  the  dead — a  ritual 
which,  it  must  at  this  point  be  remembered,  is  also  concerned 
with  purification. 

The  word  evayl^av  can  only  mean  the  making  of  or  dealing 

^  P.  vni.  34.  3  ffot  otrta  rati  fiiv  {ratt  ficXalPcus)  Mjytacpf  dTorphrtav  rb  At^^cfui 
ain-Qv,  reus  Si  (Ovae  reus  \cvkous. 
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^th  something  that  is  of  the  nature  of  an  £709,  or,  as  the  word 
sometimes  appears,  a  Syo^.  It  did  not  escape  that  acute  observer 
of  man  and  his  language.  Archbishop  EustathiusS  that  this  word 
and  its  cognate  #17109,  holy,  had  in  ancient  days  a  double 
significance,  that  holy  was  not  only  pure  but  also  polluted ;  this, 
he  says,  '  is  on  account  of  the  double  meaning  of  0709.'  To  put 
the  matter  into  modem  phraseology,  0709  is  the  thing  that  is 
taJboo^  the  thing  consecrated  to  the  gods,  and  hence  forbidden  to 
man,  the  thing  '  devoted/  The  word  lies  deep  down  In  the  ritual 
of  ancient  sacrifice  and  of  ancient  religious  thought;  it  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  communion ;  it  is  tinged  with,  though  not  quite 
the  equivalent  of,  expiation. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  as  to  what  was  the 
precise  nature  of  the  ceremonies  covered  by  the  word  ivarfl^ew. 
We  know  what  was  done,  though  we  have  no  English  word  fully 
to  express  that  doing.  This  fact  may  well  remind  us  that  we  have 
lost  not  only  the  word  but  the  thought,  and  must  be  at  some  pains 
to  recover  it.  In  the  discussion  that  follows  no  translation  of 
€vayl^€tp  will  be  attempted :  I  shall  frankly  use  the  Greek  word 
and  thereby  avoid  alh  danger  from  misleading  modem  conno- 
tations*. 

Quite  accidentally,  in  the  middle  of  a  discourse  on  the  various 
sorts  of  soap  and  washing  basins,  Athenaetis'  has  preserved  for  us 
a  record  of  the  exact  ritual  of  ivayiafioi  After  stating  that  the 
word  diroviirrpov,  washing  off,  is  applied  alike  to  the  water  in 
which  either  feet  or  hands  are  washed,  he  goes  on  to  note  that  the 
word  airovL^fia^  'offscounng/  slightly  different  in  form  but  sub- 

^  East,  ad  IL  xzin.  429,  1357.  59  oihia  koX  dytos  vaph.  rots  iroXcuoct  od  /i6ror  i 
KoBapot  dXX4  nd  6  /uap^  5t&  t^  rov  ayovt  9iw\6afffJLoy. 

*  I  do  not  deny  that  the  word  can  be  translated  if  we  are  content  to  vaiy  our 
rendering  in  each  Tarioas  case.  In  the  passages  already  discossed  *  devote'  is 
perhaps  a  fair  equiyalent,  because  the  contrast  emphasized  is  with  a  saori&oe 
4i#*^  Sometimes  the  word  may  be  rendered  simply  *  sacrifice  to  the  dead,' 
sometimes  'purificatory  sacrifice/  sometimes  'expiatory  sacrifice.'  No  one  word 
covers  the  whole  field.  It  is  this  lost  union  of  many  diverse  elements  that  has 
to  be  recovered  and  is  nameless. 

'  Athen.  iz.  7S  f  409  s  ff.  ISlus  8^  Ka\€iTai  irap*  * A^vcuocr  aw6wifi4UL  Irl  rwr  elt 
riii^  rocf  PtKpoit  yt^o/Uifwr  koX  4tI  rtaw  rodt  iifayeis  Kadaxpbvnav  ds  Kal  KXcf8iy/iof  iv  rtp 
inypa^OfUwfp  *l^^y/YT^i'  llp<»B tit  ydi^f  Tt pi  fvayic fuiif  ypd^i  rdSt'  '*'0/»u(fU /96tfvror 
rp6t  ^rr^por  roG  c^/uiTOt.  'Evcira  irapd  rbv  fiSdvpw  wpbs  iawipap  fiKiirt,  iSiap  Kajix^^t 
X^ywr  rddc*  *^/u9  dv^r^^ia  off  xp^  f^^  ^^  Oifui.^  'Evccra  auBtt  ftiOpoP  irardxee." 
Ilapi$€TO  TOJura  koI  At^pSSeot  ^Affxiop  koX  iv  r«(f  Evrar/yidwy  irarp^oct  riJ^  ytypdu^ai 
w€pi  rift  T&p  Icrrwr  Ka0apa€iat.  "Evetr*  diroPi^difi€Pos  aCrrds  Kal  ol  AXXoc  o2  ^wXayxP^^foi^^St 
ffiJp  Xo^wr  Kdj$aip€  dvArif^f  t6  oXfUL  rov  xaOaipofiipov  icai  |icrd  r6  iv6pi/ifui  dpoxtp'^as 
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staotially  the  same  in  meaniDg,  has  among  the  Athenians  a  technical 
ritnal  usage.  'The  tenn  Atrovififia  is  specially  applied  to  the 
ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  dead  and  to  ihoee  that  take  place  in  the 
purificaHon  of  the  polluted'  The  word  translated  *  polluted'  is 
kvarfeh^  ie.  under  or  in  a  state  of  0709.  He  then  proceeds  to  quote 
from  a  lost  treatise  on  ceremonies  of  ipayiafio^,  the  exact  details 
of  the  ritual  *  Eleidemos,  in  his  treatise  called  Exegeticue,  writes 
on  the  subject  of  ivarfi&fjLol  as  follows :  "  Dig  a  trench  to  the  west 
of  the  tomb.  Then,  look  along  the  trench  towards  the  west,  pour 
down  water,  saying  these  words :  A  purification  for  you  to  whom  it 
is  meet  and  right  Next  pour  down  a  second  time  myrrL" 
Dorotheos  adds  these  particulars,  alleging  that  the  following 
prescription  is  written  also  in  the  ancestral  rites  of  the  Eupatridae 
concerning  the  purification  of  suppliants :  ''  Next  having  washed 
himself,  and  the  others  who  had  disembowelled  the  victim  having 
done  the  same,  let  him  take  water  and  make  purification  and  wash 
off  the  blood  from  the  suppliant  who  is  being  purified,  and  after- 
^  wards,  having  stirred  up  the  washing,  pour  it  into  the  same  place." ' 

The  conjoint  testimony  of  the  two  writers  is  abundantly  clear : 
either  alone  would  have  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  gist  of  the 
ceremony.  Eleidemos  tells  us  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  dead ; 
the  trench  near  the  tomb,  the  western  aspect  of  the  setting  sun, 
the  cautious  formulary, '  To  you  to  whom  it  is  meet  and  right/  all 
tell  the  same  tale.  It  is  safest  not  even  to  name  the  dead,  lest 
you  stir  their  swift  wrath.  But  Kleidemos  leaves  us  in  the  dark 
as  to  why  they  want  an  awoptfifuit  *  an  offscouring/  water  defiled : 
why  will  not  pure  water  or  water  and  myirh  sufiice  ?  Dorotheos 
supplies  the  clue — those  who  have  slain  the  victim  wash  the  blood 
from  their  hands  and  tiHish  it  off  him  who  has  been  purified,  and 
then  stirring  it  all  up  pour  it  into  the  trench.  The  ghost  below 
demands  the  blood  of  the  victim  washed  off  from  the  polluted 
suppliant:  when  the  ghost  has  drunk  of  this,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  there  is  placation  and  purification. 

That  the  ghost  should  demand  the  blood  of  the  victim  is 
natural  enough  ;  the  ghosts  in  the  Nekuia  of  the  Odyssey  '  drink 
the  black  blood'  and  thereby  renew  their  life ;  but  in  ceremonies  of 
purification  they  demand  polluted  water,  the  '  oifscourings,'  and 
why?  The  reason  is  clear.  The  victim  is  a  sunx>gate  for  the 
polluted  suppliant,  the  blood  is  put  upon  him  that  he  may  be 
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identified  with  the  victim,  the  ghost  is  deceived  and  placated. 
The  ghost  demands  blood,  not  to  satisfy  a  physical  but  so  to  speak 
a  spiritual  thirst,  the  thirst  for  vengeance.  This  thirst  can  only 
be  quenched  by  the  water  polluted,  the  'oflFscourings**  of  the 
suppliant. 

The  suppliant  for  purification  in  the  ritual  just  described  was 
identified  with  the  victim,  or  rather  perhaps  we  should  say  the 
victim  with  the  suppliant,  by  pouring  over  the  suppliant  the 
victim's  blood.  There  were  other  means  of  identification.  It  has 
already  been  seen  (p.  27)  that  the  suppliant  sometimes  put  on  the 
whole  skin  of  the  victim,  sometimes  merely  stood  with  his  foot  on 
the  fleece.  Another  and  more  attenuated  form  of  identification  was 
the  wearing  of  fillets,  i.e.  strands  of  wool  confined  at  intervals  by 
knots  to  make  them  stronger.  Such  fillets  were  normally  worn  by 
suppliants  and  by  seers ;  the  symbolism  for  suppliants  is  obvious, 
for  seers  evident  on  a  closer  inspection.  L_The  seer  himself  was 
powerless,  but  he  could  by  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice  to  ghosts  or 
heroes  invoke  the  mantic  dead;  he  wears  the  symbols  of  this 
sacrifice,  the  wreath  and  the  fillets.  Later  their  significance  was 
forgotten,  and  they  became  mere  symbols  of  office.  The  omphalos 
at  Delphi,  itself  a  mantic  tomb,  was  covered  with  a  net-work  of 
wool-fillets,  renewed  no  doubt  at  first  with  the  oflFering  of  each 
new  victim,  later  copied  in  stone*,  but  always  the  symbol  of 
recurring  sacrifice.^ 

Fillets  of  wool  became  as  it  were  the  attributes  of  the  sacri- 
ficial victim.  In  the  curious  vase-painting'  in  fig.  8  Salmoneus, 
himself  the  victim,  is  wreathed,  decorated  all  over  with  fillets,  which 
of  course,  as  there  was  no  animal  slain,  are  merely  symbolic*.  Animal 
victims  in  like  fashion  are  adorned  for  sacrifice  with  these  merely 
routine  fillets.  The  animal  sacrifice  is  to  the  ghost  the  suri'ogate 
of  the  human  victim,  the  fillet  in  its  turn  the  surrogate  of  the 
animah 

The   .dread    ceremonial    of    ipayca-fMcx;    in    its    crudest,   most 

*  Heqrch.  \ovTp6p '  to  ^&irapoy  Mufp  Ijyovp  dTdvififia, 
2  BuU.  dc  Corr.  Hell.  xxiv.  p.  258. 

'  Now  in  the  Museam  at  Chicago.  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  1899, 
pi.  IV.  The  Tase  presents  some  difficulties,  the  discnssion  of  which  wonld  be 
irreleTant  here.  The  figure  of  Salmoneus  madly  and  sacrilegiously  counterfeiting 
Zeus  and  holding  his  thunder-bolt  is  I  think  certain. 

*  Fillets  are  specially  characteristic  of  sacrificial  rictims.  Herodotus  vu.  197 
describee  Athamas  as  rrifmairi  rvKaffOtit, 
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barbarous   form,   is  very  clearly  shown  on  the  vase-painting  in 


iiitiiiiimniiiiiiiiiiiiimmtiir 


Fio.  8. 


fig.  9,  from  a  'Tyrrhenian'  amphora  now  in  the  British 
Museum  ^  The  scene  depicted  is  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena  on  the 
tomb   of  Achilles.     In  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides',  Neoptolemos 


Fio.  9. 

^  Published  by  Mr  H.  B.  Walters,  J.H.S,  xvin.  1898,  p.  281,  pi.  xv.  The  class 
of  vases  known  sometimes ^ks  *  Tyrrhenian,'  sometimes  as  Corintho-Attio,  all  belong 
to  the  same  period,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  are  apparently 
from  the  same  workshop. 

«  Eur.  ffec.  535. 
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takes  Polyxena  by  the  hand  and  leads  her  to  the  top  of  the 
mound,  poiirs  libations  to  his  father,  praying  him  to  accept  the 
'soothing  draughts/  and  then  cries 

'Come  thou  and  drink  the  maiden's  blood 
Black  and  unmixed.' 

In  the  centre  of  the  design  in  fig.  9  is  the  omphalos-shaped 
graved  which  is  in  fact  the  altar.  Right  over  it  the  sacrifice  takes 
place.  Neoptolemos,  as  next  of  kin  to  the  slain  man,  is  the 
sacrificer ;  Polyxena,  as  next  of  kin  to  the  slayer,  is  the  sacrifice. 
The  ghost  of  the  slain  man  drinks  her  blood  and  is  appeased,  and 
thereby  the  army  is  purged. 

The  blood  only  is  offered  to  the  ghost — the  blood  is  the  life, 
and  it  is  vengeance,  not  food,  the  ghost  cries  for.  It  is  so  with  the 
Erinyes,  who  are  but  angry  ghosts*;  when  they  hunt  Orestes  they 
cry', 

'The  smell  of  human  blood  smiles  wooingly.' 

Earth  polluted  has  drunk  a  mother  s  blood,  and  they  in  turn 

*Will  gulp  the  living  gore  red  from  his  limbs*.' 

When  the  ghost  of  Achilles  has  drunk  the  fresh  blood  of  the 
maiden  her  body  will  be  burnt,  not  that  it  may  rise  as  a  sweet 
savour  to  the  gods  abov^,  but  as  a  holocaust;  it  is  a  Ova-La 
a^aiTo^,  a  sacrifice  without  feast.  It  will  be  burnt  on  the  low- 
lying  eschara  or  portable  hearth  that  stands  on  the  grave.  The 
eschara  was  by  the  ancients  clearly  distinguished  from  the  altar 
proper,  the  fitofio^.  The  eschara,  says  the  scholiast  on  the 
Phoenisaae^  of  Euripides,  is  *  accurately  speaking  the  trench  in  the 
earth  where  they  offer  hayta-fioi  to  those  who  are  gone  below ;  the  I 
altar  is  that  on  which  they  sacrifice  to  the  heavenly  goda'  / 

Porphyry*,  who  is  learned  in  ritual  matters,  draws  the  same 
distinction.  '  To  the  Olympian  gods  they  set  up  temples  and 
images  and  altars,  but  to  the  Earth-gods  and  to  heroes,  escharas, 
while  for  those  below  the  earth  there  are  trenches  and  megara.' 

^  Omphalos  and  tomb  are  in  intent  the  same,  see  J.H.S.  zix.  p.  225. 

'  The  genesis  of  the  Erinys  is  diBcussed  later,  in  Chapter  v. 

s  Aeseh.  Eum,  253.  ^  Aesch.  Eum.  264. 

»  SeboL  ad  Eur.  Phoen.  284  dia4>4pei  pwfibt  koI  iax^-  ad  274  iaxofia  fUp  Kvpluj 
6  iTl  T^  yvjt  fiSBfMH  ivBa  hayij^owrt  tchi  kotu  ipxofUt^oiS,  /3w/a6$  81  iv  (}  Bttowri  tois 
rroir^Nvioct  ffedis. 

«  Porph.  de  antr.  nympK  3  roet  fUv  ^OXvfiTloit  dtois  I'ooiJt  re  kuI  iSrf  koI  pwfMvs 
iipdaarro,  x^^^'  ^  «»^  vfWirw  iirxofia^*  vTox&optois  W  ^povt  koI  lUyapa,  The 
megara  wiU  be  discassed  later  (p.  125). 
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It  is  on  an  escliara  that  Clytaemnestra  does  her  infernal  service 

to  the  Erinyes  ^     She  cries  to  them  in  bitter  reproach : 

*How  oft  have  ye  from  out  mj  hands  licked  up 
Wiuelesa  libations,  sober  offerings, 
And  on  the  hearth  of  fire  banquets  grim 
By  night,  an  hour  xmshared  of  any  godl' 

Her  ritual  was  the   ritual  of  the  underworld   abhorred   of  the 
Olympians. 

The  eschara  on  which  the  holocaust  to  the  underworld  gods  is 
burnt  lies  low  upon  the  ground;  the  /Sw/io?,  the  altar  of  the 
Olympians,  rises  higher  and  higher  heavenwarda  There  is  the 
like  symbolism  in  the  actual  manner  of  the  slaying  of  the  victim. 
Eustathius*,  in  commenting  on  the  sacrifice  of  Chryses  to  Phoebus 
Apollo,  when  they  *  drew  back  the  victims'  heads/  says  '  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  for  if  they  are  sacrificing  to  those 
above  they  bend  back  the  neck  of  the  sacrificial  animal  so  that  it 
may  look  away  towards  the  sky,  but  if  to  heroes  or  to  the  dead  in 
general  the  victim  is  sacrificed  looking  downwards/  Eustathius' 
again  says  of  the  prayer  of  Achilles,  *  by  looking  heavenwards  he 
expresses  vividly  whither  the  prayer  is  directed,  for  Achilles  is  not 
praying  to  Zeus  of  the  underworld,  but  to  Zeus  of  the  sky/  The 
Christian  of  to-day,  though  he  believes  his  God  is  everywhere,  yet 
uplifts  his  hands  to  pray.  For  the  like  reason  the  victim  for  the 
dead  was  black  and  that  for  the  Olympians  frequently  white ;  that 
for  the  dead  sacrificed  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  that  for  the 
Ouranians  at  the  dawn\  Upon  certain  holocausts,  as  has  already 
been  seen,  the  sun  migh^  not  look. 

The  ritual  of  the  har/ia-fMoi  is  then  of  purgation  by  placatxon 
of  the  spirits  of  the  underworld.  The  extreme  need  of  primitive 
man  for  placation  is  from  the  stain  of  bloodshed ;  purgation  from 
.  this  stain  is  at  first  only  obtained  by  the  oflFering  of  the  blood  of 
the  murderer  himself,  then  by  the  blood  of  a  surrogate  victim 
applied  to  him. 

It  is,  I  think,  probable  that  at  the  back  of  many  a  mytho- 
logical legend  that  seems  to  us  to  contain  what  we  call  *  human 
sacrifice  *  there  lies,  not  the  slaying  of  a  victim  for  the  pleasure  of 
a  Moloch-like  god,  but  simply  the  appeasement  of  an  angry  ghost. 

^  Aesch.  Eum.  106. 

«  EuBtath.  ad  IL  i.  469  §  134.  »  Euatath.  §  1067,  87. 

*  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Bhod.  i.  6S7  rott  /uiy  ovv  Karoixofi^ois  ws  T€pl  ijXlov  dvvfi^t 
ivwyi^ovai  rots  5i  odpavldais  ifwb  ttjp  Im,  dyaTiWotn-oi  tov  ifXlov, 
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So  long  as  primitive  man  preserves  the  custom  of  the  blood-feud, 
so  long  will  he  credit  his  dead  kinsman  with  passions  like  his  own. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  some  further  details 
of  the  ritual  -terminology  of  harfurfioi  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  service  of  the  Olympians. 

The  sacrifice  burnt  that  the  Olympians  may  eat  of  it  is  Ov^a, 
the  thing  burned  to  smoke  ;  the  sacrificial  victim  slain  to  be 
eaten  by  the  worshipper  is  lepeiov ;  the  victim  slain  for  placation 
and  purification  is  by  correct  authors  called  by  another  name,  it  is 
a  a-i^arfi^v,  a  thing  slaughtered.  The  word  explains  itself:  it  is  not 
the  sacrifice  burot,  not  the  sacred  thing  killed  and  carved  for 
a  meal,  but  simply  the  victim  hacked  and  hewn  to  pieces.  Such 
a  victim  was  oot  even  necessarily  skinned.  Of  what  use  to  care- 
fully flay  a  thing  doomed  to  utter  destruction  ?  In  the  Electra  of 
Euripides^  the  old  man  describes  such  a  a^aryiov : 

'I  saw  upon  the  pyre  with  its  black  fleece 
A  sheep  the  victim,  and  fresh  blood  outpoured.' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  word 

€r<f>dyu}v  is  always  used  of  human  victims,  and  of  such  animals  as 

were  in  use  as  surrogates.     The  term  is  applied  to  all  the  famous 

maiden  sacrifices  of  mythology.     Ion'  asks  Creousa : 

'And  did  thy  father  sacrifice  thy  sisters?' 

And  Creousa  with  greater  ritual  precision  makes  answer : 

'He  dared  to  slay  them  as  spkagia  for  the  land.' 

As  a  a-^arfiov  Polyxena'  is  slain  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles ;  she 
dies  as  an  atonement,  a  propitiation,  as  '  medicine  of  salvation.' 

The  normal  and  most  frequent  use  of  cifxiyia  was,  as  in  the 
case  of  ivayia-fMoi  in  general,  for  purification  by  placation.  In 
stress  of  great  emergency,  of  pestilence,  of  famine,  and  throughout 
historical  times  at  the  moment  before  a  battle,  a<f>arfia  were 
regularly  oflFered.  They  seem  to  have  been  carried  round  or 
through  the  person  or  object  to  be  purified.     Athenaeus*  records 

1  Eur.  El.  514. 
»  Eur.  Ion  277 

10.     TaHip  'Ep«x^^"^*  ^^^  fSvffc  avyy6vovs; 

KP.    irXri  irp6  yalat  trtpdyia  TapOivous  ktovcip. 
'Ear.  Hee,  121  r^/jL^tp  vipdytov, 

*  Athen.  xiy.  22  §  6126  Kadapfidy  rijt  x6\€(os  iTw.ii(ravro  atpdyia  Ttpiiyovrti  KixXtfi 
rijs  x^P^^  a'wdaris. 
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aa  instmctive  instance.  The  inhabitants  of  Kjnaetho,  a  village  in 
Arcadia,  neglected  the  civilizing  influences  of  dancing  and  feasting, 
and  became  so  savage  and  impious  that  thev  never  met  except  for 
the  purpose  of  quarrelling.  They  perpetrated  at  one  time  a  great 
massacre,  and  after  this,  whenever  their  emissaries  came  to  any 
other  of  the  Arcadian  cities,  the  citizens  by  public  proclamation 
bade  them  depart,  and  the  Mantineans  after  their  departure  made 
a  purification  of  the  city,  leading  the  slaughtered  victims  round 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  district. 

As  purifications  the  use  of  a^>arfia  needs  no  further  comment. 
It  is  less  obvious  at  first  why  aif>dryia  were  always  employed  in  the 
taking  of  oaths.  The  expression  rcfipeip  a^Hirfta  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  &miliar  rifiveiv  opKUL.  In  the  SupplianU  of  Euripides^ 
Athene  says  to  Theseus: 

'Hearken  whereinto  thou  must  cut  the  wphagiaJ 
She  then  bids  him  write  the  oaths  in  the  hollow  of  a  tripod- 
cauldron  and  then  cut  the  throats  of  the  victims  into  the  cauldron, 
thus  clearly  identifying  the  oaths  and  the  blood. 

In  the  ordinary  ritual  of  the  taking  of  oaths,  the  oath-taker 
actually  stood  upon  the  pieces  of  the  slaughtered  animal.  Pausanias*, 
on  the  road  between  Sparta  and  Arcadia,  came'  to  a  place  called 
'Horse's  Tomb.'  There  Tyndareus  sacrificed  a  horse  and  made 
Helen's  suitors  take  an  oath,  causing  them  to  stand  on  the  cut-up 
pieces  of  the  horse, — having  made  them  take  the  oath,  he  buried  the 
horse.  At  Stenyclerum'  in  Messenia  was  another  monument,  called 
'  Boar's  Monument,'  where  it  was  said  Herakles  had  given  an  oath 
to  the  sons  of  Neleus  on  the  cut  pieces  of  a  boar.  Nor  is  the 
custom  of  swearing  on  the  cut  pieces  recorded  only  by  mythology. 
In  the  Bouleuterion  at  Elis  was  an  image  of  Zeus,  *  of  all  others/ 
says  Pausanias*, '  best  fitted  to  strike  terror  into  evildoers.'     Its 

1  Bur.  SupTp,  1296  iv  tf  dk  Tifu^eiy  <r^yia  x/wj  <r'  SiKov4  /wv. 

a  P.  III.  20.  9.  ^  »  P.  IV.  15.  8. 

*  P.  V.  24. 10  rocf  y€  dpxouoripoit  M  Upeitfi  rjp  KaOtanfKbt  i^*  (}  ris  BpKiOP  ^oc^aro 
yi.yihk  4dtt)8ifjuo¥  tlvai  tovt^  in  dpffpuyrtfi.  Strictly  speaking  Pausanias  ought  to  have 
written  ivl  ir^yi(^^  but  his  meaning  is  sufficiently  clear,  rbfua  are  actually  afdyta, 
not  Upeia.  Eustathius,  in  discussing  the  sacrifice  of  Odysseus  to  the  ghosts  in  the 
Nekuia,  makes  the  following  statement:  5ti  '0/ii}/x>u  elrAyros  Icfy^ia  rd  iv  "Aiiov 
e4>i.yia,  M  x^V  vtKpCjv  ^offlv  ol  raXaiol  oix  dpBQs  elp^ffSai  touto^  iwl  yb.p  vcKpup  rdfud 
0a^i  Kal  ivTOfMf  4irl  di  B((av  lepeia.  Pausanias  in  the  passage  cited  above  (iii.  20.  9) 
uses  06ei¥  where  a^ayidj^eaSai  would  be  more  correct.  He  makes  a  sort  of  climax 
of  confusion  when,  in  describing  the  ritual  of  the  hero  Amphiaraos,  he  says 
(I.  84.  6) :  iarl  di  KaOdpciop  r^  0€<fi  $6€ip,  when  he  should  have  said  rtfi  ijpw.  ff^yU- 
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surname  was  Horkios,  He  of  the  Oath.  Near  this  image  the 
athletes,  their  &thers,  brothers,  and  trainers  had  to  swear  on  the 
cut  pieces  of  a  boar  that  they  would  be  guilty  of  no  foul  play  as 
regarded  the  Olympian  games.  Fausanias  regrets  that  he  '  forgot 
to  ask  what  they  did  with  the  boar  after  the  oath  had  been  taken 
by  the  athletes.'  He  adds,  *  With  the  men  of  old  days  the  rule  was 
as  regards  a  sacrificial  animal  on  which  an  oath  had  been  taken 
that  it  should  be  no  more  accounted  as  eatable  for  men.  Homer/ 
he  says,  '  shows  this  clearly,  for  the  boar  on  the  cut  pieces  of  which 
Agamemnon  swore  that  Briseis  had  not  been  partner  of  his  bed  is 
represented  as  being  cast  by  the  herald  into  the  sea : 

'*He  snake  and  with  the  pitiless  bronze  he  cut 
The  Doar's  throat,  and  the  boar  Talthybios  whirled 
And  in  the  great  wash  of  the  ho&ij  sea 
He  cast  it  to  the  fish  for  food^*' 

This  in  ancient  days  was  their  custom  about  such  matters.' 

The  custom  of  standing  on  the  fragments  of  the  victim  points 
clearly  to  the  identification  of  oath-taker  and  sacrifice.  The  victim 
was  hewn  in  bits;  so  if  the  oath-taker  perjure  himself  will  he  be 
hewn  in  bits  :  the  victim  is  not  eaten  but  made  away  with,  utterly 
destroyed,  devoted]  a  like  fate  awaits  the  oath-breaker:  the  oath 
becomes  in  deadly  earnest  a  form  of  self-imprecation. 

Still  less  obvious  is  it  why  sacrifices  to  the  winds  should 
uniformly  have  taken  the  form  of  atjxiyLa  rather  than  Upeia,  At 
first  sight  the  winds  if  anything  would  appear  to  be  Ouraniau 
powers  of  the  upper  air,  yet  it  would  appear  that  sacrifices  to  the 
winds  were  buried,  not  burnt. 

What  astonished  Fausanias'  more  than  anything  else  he  saw 
at  Methana  in  Troezen  was  a  ceremony  for  averting  the  winds. 
*  A  wind  called  Lips,  which  rushes  down  from  the  Saronic  gulf, 
dries  up  the  tender  shoots  of  the  vine.  When  the  squall  is  upon 
them  two  men  take  a  cock,  which  must  have  all  its  feathers  white, 
tear  it  in  two,  and  run  round  the  vines  in  opposite  directions,  each 
of  them  carrying  one  half  of  the  cock.  When  they  come  back  to 
the  place  they  start  from  they  bury  the  cock  there.  This  is  the 
device  they  have  invented  for  counteracting  Lips.  I  myself,' 
he  adds,  *  have  seen  the  people  keeping  oflF  hail  by  sacrifices  and 
incantations.'     The  Methanian  cock  is  a  typical  a(f>ar/tov :    it  is 

1  IZ.  XIX.  265.  2  p.  iL  34.  3. 
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carried  round  for  purification,  the  evil  influences  of  the  wind  are 

somehow  caught  by  it,  in  rather  proleptic  fashion,  and  then  buned 

away.     It  is  really  of  the  order  of  pharmakos  ceremonies,  to  be 

considered  later,  rather  than  a  sacrifice  proper.     For  a  a<l>arytop 

we  should  expect  the  cock  to  be  black,  but  on  the  principle  of 

sympathetic  magic  it  is  iu  this  case  white.     The  normal  sacrifice 

to  a  wind  was  a  black  animal.     When  in  the  Frogs^  a  storm  is 

brewing  between  Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  and  threatens  to  burst, 

Dionysos  calls  out: 

*  Bring  out  a  ewe,  boys,  bring  a  black-fleeced  ewe, 
-  Here's  a  typhoon  that's  just  about  to  burst.' 

Winds  were  underworld  gods,  but  when  propitious  they  had 
a  strong  and  natural  tendency  to  become  Ouranian,  and  the  white 
sacrifices  with  intent  to  compel  their  beneficence  would  help  this 
out.  They  are  an  exact  parallel  to  the  black  and  white  Eumenides 
already  noted.     Virgil'  says  : 

*To  Storm  a  black  sheep,  white  to  the  favouring  West.' 

Equally  instructive  is  the  account  given  by  Pausanias'  of  the 
ceremonies  performed  at  Titane  to  soothe  the  winds,  though  with 
his  customary  vagueness  Pausanias  describes  them  by  the  word 
()v€iv  when  they  are  really  ii/ayio'fjLoL  They  are  performed  on  one 
night  in  each  year,  and  Pausanias  adds,  the  priest  also  '  does  secret 
ceremonies  into  four  pits/  soothing  the  fury  of  the  winds,  and  he 
chants  over  them  as  they  say  Medea's  charms.  Each  of  the  four 
winds  dwelt,  if  is  clear,  as  a  chthonicTpbwer  in  a  pit ;  his  sacrifice 
was  after  the  fashion  of  heroes  and  ghosts.  It  is  possible,  indeed 
probable,  that  the  pits  were  in  connection  with  the  tomb  of  some 
hero  or  heroine.  The  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  was  Trava-avefjto^^, 
with  power  to  stay  the  winds ;  that  of  Polyxena  at  the  tomb  of 
Achilles  had  the  like  virtue.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  will  be  seen 
when  we  come  to  demonology  that  the  winds  were  regarded  as 
ghosts,  as  breaths  :  as  such  their  cult  was  necessarily  chthonic. 

Another  of  their  functions  a<l>dyia  share  with  the  ordinary 
animal-sacrifices,  the  iepeia.  Like  the  Upeia  they  could  be  used 
for  purposes  of  divination.  Used  as  they  were  for  purification  in 
any  great  emergency,  mere  economy  may  have  suggested  that  they 
should   be  further  utilized  for   oracular   purposes.     The   greater 

1  Ar.  Ran.  847.  «  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  120. 

«  P.  II.  12.  1.  <  Aesch.  Agam.  214. 
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solemnity  of  a'<l>dyia  would  lend  to  the  omens  taken  from  them 
a  specially  portentous  virtue^  It  is  amusmg^Io'  find  £Fa"t  even 
Porphyry',  averse  though  he  is  to  human  sacrifice,  still  seems  to 
feel  a  dim  possibility  that  for  mantic  purposes  human  entrails  may 
have  special  virtue.  *But  it  will  be  urged/  he  says,  as  though 
stating  a  possible  and  reasonable  argument, '  that  the  future  may 
be  more  clearly  divined  from  the  vitals  of  a  man/ 

Precise  authors  who  know  about  ritual  always  distinguish 
between  the  omens  taken  from  ordinary  animal  sacrifice  and 
those  from  a'<f)ar/ca.  Thus  Xenophon'  in  the  Anabasis  says,  *  The 
sacrifices  (lepela)  are  propitious  to  us,  the  omens  favourable,  the 
a<l>drfca  most  propitious/  The  practice  of  using  a'<l>ayia  for  omens 
before  a  battle  would  seem  to  have  been  uniform.  When  women,  says 
Eteocles*,  are  wailing  and  making  a  commotion,  it  is  the  part  of  men 

*To  slay  the  victims,  take  therefrom  the  omens 
Before  the  gods,  at  the  onset  of  the  foe/ 

It  is  probably  to  this  oracular  function  of  a'<l>dyia  that  we 
owe  the  very  frequent  use  of  the  middle  a'(f>aryid^€a'dai,  as  in  the 
parallel  case  of  Bveiv^  the  sacrifice  by  fire. .  For  Oveip  and  BveaOai 
the  distinction  is  familiar,  and  expressly  stated  by  Ammonius': 
'of  those  who  simply  sacrifice  (active)  the  victims  the  word  Ovovat 
is  used,  of  those  who  take  omens  from  the  entrails  Ovomau  The 
active  is  of  the  nature  of  thanksgiving,  the  middle  partakes  of 
prayer  and  impulsion.  In  the  case  of  a<f>dyui  the  active  is  very 
rarely  in  use,  and  naturally,  for  the  sacrifice  of  a-tjxiyca  has  in  it 
no  element  of  thanksgiving". 

^  The  fall  and  somewhat  revolting  details  as  to  how  omens  were  taken  from 
<r^6rfta  do  not  concern  us  here;  they  are  given  in  fuU  by  the  scholiast  on  Eur. 
Phoenissae  1255;   see  P.  Stengel,  Hermes  1899,  xxxiv.  p.  642. 

*  Porph.  de  Ahtt.  n.  61.  »  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6.  21. 

*  Aesch.  Sept.  230 

dvdpw  tA8*  iarl  e^payia  xal  xP^ffr^fML 
deoiffip  Updttv  froKtfjUuff  T€ipu>pt^up. 
^  Ammon.  p.  72  Valck.  &6ovffi  luv  ydp  ol  <r<pa^ovT€i  rd  lepeta,  O^optcu  di  ot  8ia  tQw 
ffwXdyx*^^^  fuurreitwrai. 

*  The  qaestion  of  a^yia  has  been  very  fully  discussed  by  Dr  Paul  Stengel  in 
four  papers  as  follows:  * X^yia^*  Hermet  xxi.  p.  307,  1886;  *Miscellen,'  xzv. 
p.  321;  'Prophezeiang  aus  der  tipayiai"  xui.  p.  479  and  xxxiv.  p.  642.  To 
this  mast  be  added  papers  by  the  same  author  on  ivTifxpuv  ivrofia  in  the 
ZeiUehrift  fUr  Qymrumal-Wesen  1880,  p.  743,  and  in  the  Jahrbueh  filr  Philologie 
1882,  p.  322,  and  1883,  p.  375,  and  on  the  winds,  Hermes  1900,  p.  626.  1  owe 
much  in  ihe  matter  of  references  to  Dr  Stengel's  full  collection  of  sources,  but 
his  conclnsions  as  stated  in  'Die  Sakralaltertttmer '  (Iwan  MviHer^H  Handbuch  der 
kl.  AUertumswissensekaft,  Band  v.  Abt.  3)  seem  to  me  to  be  vitiated  by  the  assump- 
tion that  ceremonies  of  purification  are  late  and  foreign  importations. 
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The  ritual  then  of  cr^flgy^g^and  of  kvarfiafioj^oi  slaughter  and  of 
pimficatioi^js^based  on  the  fear  of  ghosts,  of  ghosts  and  their 
action  on  men  alive,  whether^ja^eviT  winds,  or  for  dread  portents, 
or  for  vengeance  oh  tne  broken  oath,  or,  first  and  foremost,  for  the 
guilt  of  shed  blood.     Its  essence  is  of  airorpam^,  aversion, 

^T^wEere  perhaps  is  this  instinct  of  aversion  so  clearly  seen,  seen 
in  a  form  where  the  instinct  has  not  yet  chilled  and  crystallized 
into  definite  ritual,  as  in  the  account  of  the  murder  of  Absyrtos 
by  Jason  and  Medea  as  given  by  Apollonius  Rhodius\  The  murder 
was  by  a  treacherous  ambuscade  set  for  Absyrtos  at  the  threshold 
of  the  temple  of  Artemis;  Jason  smites  him  like  a  bull  for 
sacrifice,  while  Medea  stands  by. 

*So  by  that  portal  old  kneeling  he  fell, 
And  while  the  last  of  life  vet  sobbed  and  passed. 
Craving,  clasped  both  hands  to  the  wound,  to  hold 
The  dark  blood  back.    But  the  blood  reached,  and  sprang. 
And,  where  the  veilki  woman  shuddered  from  him, 
Lay  red  on  the  white  robe  and  the  white  veil. 
Then  swift  a  sidelong  eye,  a  pitiless  eye, 
The  Erinys  all  subduing,  that  knoweth  Sin, 
Awoke,  and  saw  what  manner  of  deed  was  there. 
And  Aeson's  son  smote  from  that  sacrifice 
Bed  ravine,  and  three  times  ravined  with  his  mouth 
Amid  the  blood,  and  three  times  from  him  spewed 
That  horror  of  sin  ;  as  men  that  slay  by  guile 
Use,  to  make  still  the  raging  of  the  dead.' 

Apollonius  tries  to  make  a  ritual  of  the  awful  instinct  of 
physical  fear.  The  body  is  mangled  that  the  angry  ghost  may  be 
maimed,  the  blood  actually  licked  up  that  the  murderer  may  spit 
it  forth  and  rid  himself  of  the  fell  pollution.  Only  then  can  the 
corpse  be  safely  buried*.  But  it  is  too  late,  for  Absyrtos  has  put 
the  blood  upon  Medea. 
I    Clytaemnestra,  when  she  murdered  Agamemnon,  foUawed  the 

*  ApoU.  Rhod.  IV.  470,  trans,  by  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 

^  Since  the  above  was  written  my  attention  has  been  called  to  Dr  J.  G.  Frazer's 
paper  *  On  certain  Burial  Customs  as  illnstrationa  of  the  primitive  theory  of  the  soul  * 
(Journal  of  Anthropological  Institute^  vol.  xv.  1885-6).  After  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  burial  rites  and  customs  of  the  Greeks  and  many  other  peoples  Mr  Frazer 
reaches  the  foUowing  memorable  and  to  me  most  welcome  oondasion :  *  In  general 
I  think  we  may  lay  down  the  rule  that  wherever  we  find  so-called  purification  by 
fire  or  water  from  pollution  contracted  by  contact  with  the  dead  we  may  assmne 
with  much  probability  that  the  original  intention  was  to  place  a  physical  barrier  of 
fire  or  water  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  that  the  conceptions  of  poUotion 
and  purification  are  merely  the  fictions  of  a  later  age  invented  to  explain  the  purpose 
of  a  ceremony  of  which  the  original  intention  was  forgotten.' 
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same   horrid  practice  of  'aversion.'      Sophocles^  makes   Electra 

say: 

\  'She  lopped  his  limbs  as  though  he  were  a  foe 

'  And  for  libations  wiped  upon  his  head 

The  blood  stains.' 

By  the  time  of  ApoUonius  the  Erinys  is  no  longer  the  actual 

(ghost  but  a  separate  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  even  the  primitive 
litual  of  aversion  is  explained  as  a  sort  of  tendance ;  the  lopped 
j  limbs  are  i^apyiJMTa^  first  beginnings,  a  sort  of  hideous  sacrifice  to 
the  murdered  man  rather  than  mainly  the  means  of  maiming 
I  him^  But  the  scholiast'  on  the  Electra  clearly  explains  the  gist 
I  of  the  ceremonial.  He  says  these  .things  were  done  'as  taking 
I  away  the  force  of  the  dead  so  that  later  they  may  suffer  nothing 
fearful  from  them.' 

It  may  perhaps  *be  felt  that  such  instances  are  purely  mytho- 
logical, and  that  fear  of  the  ghost  had  wholly  waned  in  historical 
times.  The  horrid  practice  of  mutilation  no  doubt  fell  into 
abeyance,  but  the  fear  of  the  ghost  and  the  sense  that  purification 
from  guilt  could  only  be  obtained  by  direct  appeal  to  the  ghost 
itself  lived  on. 

The  case  of  Pausanias  gives  curious  evidence  as  to  the 
procedure  of  an  educated  murderer  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
Pausanias*  the  traveller  tells  how  his  namesake  sought  protection 
from  the  Goddess  of  the  Brazen  House,  but  failed  because  he 
was  defiled  by  blood.  This  pollution  he  tried  by  every  possible 
means  to  expiate  :  he  had  recourse  to  purifications  of  all  kinds,  he 
made  supplication  to  Zeus  Phyxios,  a  b^ing  obviously  akin  to 
Meilichios--— and  he  resorted  to  the  Psychagogi,  the  Ghost-Com- 
pellers  of  Phigalia.  They  seem  to  have  failed,  for  Plutarch'  tells 
us  he  sent  to  Italy  for  experts,  and  they,  after  they  had  done 
sacrifice,  wrenched  the  ghost  out  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  historical  case  of  Pausanias  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of 
the  mythological  Orestes.  Man  expects  that  the  dead  man  will 
behave  as  he  would  behave  were  he  yet  living — ^pursue  him  for 
vengeance;   the  ghost  is  an  actual,  almost  physical  reality.     It 

1  Soph.  je;z.  446. 

^  The  details  described  by  Saidas  s.v.  ifMoxf-^^^^^V  ^^^^  &  somewhat  apocryphal 
air  and  are  probably  dae  to  etymology. 

»  Schol.  ad  Soph.  EL  446.  *  P.  ui.  17.  7. 

*  Pint,  de  ser,  num.  vind.  xvn.  fxera-refi^iyret  ol  yl/vxjaLytayol  koX  Bdaayrtt  direavd- 
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needed  a  Euripides  to  see  that  this  ghost  was  a  purely  subjective 
horror,  a  disordered  conscience.  He  makes  Menelaos  ask  the  mad 
Orestes^: 

*What  dost  thou  suffer?    What  disease  undoes  thee?' 

and  Orestes  makes  answer : 

'  Conscience,  for  I  am  conscious  of  fell  deeda' 

Anthropomorphism  is  usually  regarded  as  a  humane  trait  in 
Greek  religion ;  it  is  noted  as  a  thing  distinguishing  their  cultus 
from  the  animal  worship  of  less  civilized  nations.  But  anthropo- 
morphism, as  is  clearly  seen  in  ghost-worship,  looks  both  ways. 
To  be  human  is  not  necessarily  to  be  humane.  Man  is  cruel  and 
implacable,  and  he  makes  the  ghost  after  his  own  image.  Man  is 
also  foolish  and  easily  tricked,  so  he  plays  tricks  upon  the  vengeful 
ghost,  cheating  him  of  his  real  meed  of  the  murderer's  or  kinsman's 
blood.  Hence  the  surrogate  victims,  hence  the  frequent  substitu- 
tion stories.  Another  element  enters  in.  The  gods,  and  specially 
the  ghost-gods,  are  conservative  ;  man  gets  in  advance  of  the  gods 
he  has  made,  and  is  ashamed  of  the  rites  he  once  performed  with 
complete  confidence  in  their  rightness.  Then  he  tries  by  a  cheat 
to  reconcile  his  new  view  and  his  old  custom.  Religion,  which  once 
inspired  the  best  in  him,  lags  behind,  expressing  the  worst. 

Suidas*^  tells  a  story  which  curiously  expresses  this  state  of 
transition,  this  cheating  of  the  god  to  save  the  conscience  of  the 
worshipper.  The  Greeks  had  a  proverb,  "E/i^a/oo?  elfii,  *I  am 
Embaros,*  which  they  used,  according  to  Suidas,  of  a  '  sharp  man 
with  his  wits  about  him,*  and,  according  to  one  of  the  collectors  of 
proverbs,  of  those  who  *  gave  a  false  impression,  i.e.  were  out  of 
their  minds.*  The  origin  of  the  proverb  was  as  follows :  There 
was  a  sanctuary  of  Artemis  at  Munychia.  A  bear  came  into  it 
and  was  killed  by  the  Athenians.  A  famine  followed,  and  the  god 
gave  an  oracle  that  the  famine  should  cease  if  some  one  would 
sacrifice  his  daughter  to  the  goddess.  Embaros  was  the  only  man 
who  promised  to  do  it,  on  condition  that  he  and  his  family  should 
have  the  priesthood  for  life.     He  disguised  his  daughter  and  hid 

»  Eur.  Or,  395 

MB.    rt  XPVP^  iro<rx«s;   Wi  a'  dr^XXvo-tir  p6<ros; 

OP.     ij  ^6pc<nSf  8ti  (ri^voida  8cLv^  clpyaafxiv^, 
^  Suidas  s.y.  ''Efipap6i  elfu,  Paroimiograph.  i.  402,  App.  Cent,  ftod  EasUlh.  ad 
n.  n.  732  §  331. 
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her  in  the  sanctuary,  and  'dressed  a  goat  in  a  garment  and 
sacrificed  it  as  his  daughter.'  The  story  is  manifestly  aetiological, 
based  on  a  ritual  with  a  hereditary  priesthood,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  a  surrogate  goat  dressed  as  a  woman. 

It  is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  behind  the  figure  of  the 
Olympian  Artemis,  of  the  goddess  who  was  kindly  to  lions'  cubs 
and  *  suckling  whelps/  there  lay  the  cult  of  some  vindictive  ghost 
or  heroine  who  cried  for  human  blood.  In  moments  of  great  peril 
this  belief  in  the  vindictiveness  of  ghosts,  a  belief  kept  in  check 
by  reason  in  the  day-time,  might  surge  up  in  a  man's  mind  and 
haunt  his  dreams  by  nights  Plutarch^  tells  an  instructive  story 
about  a  dream  that  came  to  Pelopidas  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
Near  the  field  of  battle  was  a  field  where  were  the  tombs  of  the 
daughters  of  Scedasos,  a  local  hero.  The  maidens,  who  were 
obviously  local  njrmphs,  were  called  from  the  place  Leuctrides. 
The  night  before  the  battle,  as  Pelopidas  was  sleeping  in  his  tent, 
he  had  a  vision  which  'caused  him  no  small  disturbance.'  He 
thought  he  saw  the  maidens  crying  at  their  tombs  and  cursing  the 
Spartans,  and  he  saw  Scedasos  their  father  bidding  him  sacrifice 
to  his  daughters  a  maiden  with  auburn  hair  if  he  wished  to  over- 
come his  enemies  on  the  morrow.  Being  a  humane  as  well  as 
a  pious  man,  the  order  seemed  to  him  a  strange  and  lawless  one, 
but  none  the  less  he  told  the  soothsayers  and  the  generals  about 
it.  Some  of  them  thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  and 
brought  forward  as  precedents  the  ancient  instances  of  Menoiceus, 
son  of  Creon,  and  Macaria,  daughter  of  Heracles,  and,  in  more 
recent  times,  the  case  of  Pherecydes  the  philosopher,  who  was  put 
to  death  by  the  Spartans  and  whose  skin  was  preserved  (no  doubt 
as  '  medicine ')  by  their  kings  in  accordance  with  an  oracle  ;  also 
the  case  of  Leonidas,  who  sacrificed  himself  for  Greece ;  and,  lastly, 
the  human  victims  sacrificed  to  Dionysos  Omestes  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  all  which  cases  had  the  sanction  of  success.  Moreover, 
they  pointed  out,  Agesilaus,  when  he  was  about  to  set  sail  from 
Aulis  itself,  had  the  same  vision  as  Agamemnon,  and  disregarding, 
it  through  misplaced  tenderness,  came  to  grief  in  consequence. 
The  more  advanced  section  of  the  army  used  the  argument  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  superior  nature  of  the  supreme  deities ; 
such  sacrifices  were  only  fit  for  Typhons  and  Giants  and  inferior 
>  Plot.  Vit,  Pelop.  m. 
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and  impotent  demons.  Pelopidas,  while  they  were  discussing  the 
question  in  the  abstract,  only  got  more  and  more  uncomfortable, 
when  on  a  sudden  a  she-colt  got  loose  from  the  herd  and  ran 
through  the  camp ;  the  laymen  present  only  admired  her  shining 
red  coat,  her  proud  paces  and  shrill  neighing,  but  Theocritus  the 
soothsayer  saw  the  thing  in  his  heart,  and  cried  aloud  to 
Pelopidas,  'Happy  man,  here  is  the  sacred  victim,  wait  for  no 
other  maiden,  use  the  one  the  god  has  given  thee.*  And  they  took 
the  colt  and  led  her  to  the  tombs  of  the  maidens,  and  prayed  and 
wreathed  her  head  and  cut  her  throat  and  rejoiced  and  published 
the  vision  of  Pelopidas  and  the  sacrifice  to  the  army.  Whether 
Plutarch's  story  is  matter  of  fact  or  not  is  of  little  moment ;  it 
was  felt  to  be  probable,  or  else  it  would  never  have  been  narrated. 

I  have  purposely  dwelt  on  the  dark  side  of  evar/tafjLOL,  of  the 
service  of  the  placation  of  ghosts,  because  in  the  vengeance  of  the 
ghost  exacted  for  bloodshed  lies  the  kernel  of  the  doctrine  of 
purification.     But  since  man's  whole  activity  is  not  bounded  by 


Fio.  10. 
revenge,  ghosts  have  other  and  simpler  needs  than  that  of  ven- 
geance.    The  service  of  the  underworld  is  not  all  aversion,  there 
is  also  some  element  of  tendance. 
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In  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  10,  a  design  firom  a  rather  late 
red-figured  krater  in  the  Bibliothfeque  Nationale*  in  Paris,  we  have 
a  representation  of  a  familiar  scene,  the  raising  of  the  ghost  of 
Teiresias  by  Odysseus,  as  described  in  the  Nekuia,  Vase-paintings 
of  this  date  tend  to  be  rather  illustrations  than  independent  con- 
ceptions, but  they  sometimes  serve  the  purpose  of  vivid  pre- 
sentation. Odysseus^  has  dug  the  trench,  he  has  poured  the 
drink-offering  of  m^ad  and  sweet  wine  aud  water,  and  sprinkled 
the  white  meal,  and  he  has  slain  the  sheep ;  the  head  and  feet 
of  one  of  them,  seemingly  a  black  ram,  are  visible  above  the 
trench.  He  ^  has  sat  him  down  sword  in  hand  to  keep  off  the 
throng  of  lesser  ghosts,  and  he  and  his  comrades  wait  the  up-rising 
of  Teiresias.  Out  of  the  very  trench  is  seen  emerging  the  bald 
ghost-like  head  of  the  seer.  This  is  a  clear  case,  not  of  deprecation 
but  of  invocation.  Teiresias  by  the  strength  of  the  black  blood 
returns  to  life.  There  is  a  clear  reminiscence  of  the  ghost-raising! 
that  went  on  at  many  a  hero's  tomb,  for,  as  will  later  be  seen  in 
the  discussion  of  hero-worship,  every  hero  was  apt  to  be  credited 
with  mantic  powers.  The  victims  slain  are  in  a  sense,  as  Homer 
calls  them,  Upijia;  they  are  sacrificed  and  eaten,  but  eaten  by 
a  ghost.  As  such  they  have  been  accompanied  by  offerings  that 
could  only  be  intended  for  drink-offerings,  not  the  dTrovififui,  the 
offscourings,  but  libations  of  mead  fmd  wine  and  pure  water. 
Here  again  the  ghost  is  made  in  the  image  of  man :  the  Homeric 
hero  drinks  wine  in  his  life  and  demands  it  afber  his  death.  The 
service  of  the  dead  is  here  very  near  akin  to  that  of  the  Olympians; 
it  is  no  grim  atonement,  but  at  worst  a  bloody  banquet,  at  best 
a  human  feast,  too  human,  too  universal  to  need  detailed  elucida- 
tion. It  is  a  ritual  founded  on  a  belief  deep-rooted  and  long-lived; 
with  the  Greeks  it  was  alive  in  Lucian's*  days.  Charon  asks 
Hermes  why  men  dig  a  trench,  and  burn  expensive  feasts,  and  pour 
wine  and  honey  into  a  trench.  Hermes  answers  that  he  cannot 
think  what  good  it  can  do  to  those  in  Hades,  but  '  anyhow  people 
believe  that  the  dead  are  summoned  up  fix)m  below  to  the  feast, 
and  that  they  flutter  round  the  smoke  and  fat  and  drink  the  honey 
draught  from  the  trench.'     Here  the  ghosts  invade  the  late  and 

>  Cat.  422.  *  Od.  xi.  23  ff. 

*  For  the  ceremonials  of  ghoBt-raising,  see  Dr  W.  G.  Headlam,  Chusieal  Review, 
1902,  p.  52. 

*  Lao.  Char.  22. 
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popular  burnt  sacrifice  of  the  Olympians,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same. 


The  Anthesteria  was  a  festival  of  ghosts,  and  so  far  the 
riddance  of  ghosts  by  means  of  placation  has  been  shown  to  be  an 
important  element  in  ancient  sacrifice  and  in  the  ancient  notion  of 
purification.  But  placation  of  ghosts  does  not  exhaust  the  content 
even  of  ancient  sacrifice:  another  element  will  appear  in  the 
festival  of  early  summer  that  has  next  to  be  considered,  the 
Thargelia, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HARVEST  FESTIVALS. 
The  Thargelia,  Kallynteria,  Plynteria 

'  AOI^OpOYM€NOI  eyAorOYMeN,  AlCOKOMeNOI  ANCXOMCdA,  BAAC(|)HM0YM€N0I 
n^p^^K^OYMCN  •     a>C    nepiKASApMATA    TOY     KcicMOy    €r€NHeHM€N    nANTCON 

nepiYHAWu' 

Spring-time,  it  has  been  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  is  the  season 
for  purification  by  means  of  the  placation  of  ghosts.  But  spring- 
time is  not  the  only  anxious  time  for  primitive  man.  As  the  year 
wears  on,  a  season  approaches  of  even  more  critical  import,  when 
purification  was  even  more  imperatively  needed,  the  season  of 
harvest ;  in  the  earliest  days  the  gathering  in  of  such  wild  fruits  as 
nature  herself  provides,  in  later  times  the  reaping  and  garnering 
of  the  various  kinds  of  cereals. 

In  the  North  with  our  colder  climate  we  associate  harvest  with 
autumn ;  our  harvest  festivals  fall  at  the  end  of  September. 
September  was  to  the  Greek  the  month  of  the  grape  harvest,  the 
vintage,  but  his  grain  harvest  fell  in  ancient  days  as  now  in  the 
month  Thargelion,  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the  beginning  of 
June.  This  month  is  marked  to  the  Greeks  by  three  festivals,  the 
Thargelia,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  month,  the  Kallynteria,  and 
the  Plynteria.  No  festival  has  been  more  frequently  discussed  than 
the  Thargelia,  and  on  no  festival  has  comparative  anthropology 
thrown  more  light.  The  full  gist  of  the  ceremony  has  never,  I 
think,  been  clearly  set  forth,  owing  to  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Thargelia  has  usually  been  considered  alone,  not  in  connection  with 
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the  two  other  festivals^  In  the  present  chapter  I  shall  consider 
first  that  element  in  the  festival  to  which  it  and  the  month  owe 
their  names,  i.e.  the  first-fruits;  second,  the  ceremony  of  the 
Pharmakos,  which  has  made  the  festival  famous ;  third  the  con- 
nection with  the  Kalljrnteria  and  Pljmteria  and  the  light  thrown 
on  both  by  the  Roman  festival  of  the  Vestalia.  Finally  from  the 
consideration  of  the  gist  of  these  harvest  festivals  it  will  be 
possible  to  add  some  further  elements  to  our  conception  of  Greek 
religious  thought,  and  especially  of  the  Greek  notion  of  sacrifice. 


Thargelion  and  Thargelia. 

About  the  meaning"  of  the  word  Thargelia  there  is  happily 
not  the  slightest  doubt.  Athenaeus*  quotes  a  statement  made  by 
Krates,  a  writer  of  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  in  his 
'  book  on  the  Attic  dialect  as  follows :  '  The  thargelos  is  the  first 
loaf  made  after  the  carrying  home  of  the  harvest.'  Now  a  loaf  of 
bread  is  not  a  very  primitive  afiiekir,  but  happily  Hesychius*  records 
an  earlier  or  at  least  more  rudimentary  form  of  nourishment : 
'  Thargelos,*  he  says,  'is  a  pot  full  of  seeds/  From  Athenaeus* 
again  we  learn  that  the  cake  called  thargelos  was  sometimes  also 
called  thalusios.  The  Thalusia,  the  festival  of  the  first-fruits  of 
Demeter,  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  lovely  picture  in  the  Seventh 
Idyll  of  Theocritus^  The  friends  meet  Lycidas  the  goatherd  and 
say  to  him : 

*  The  road  on  which  our  feet  are  set  it  is  a  harvest  way, 
For  to  fair-robed  Demeter  our  comrades  bring  to-day 
The  first-fruits  of  their  harvesting.    She  on  the  threshing  place 
Qreat  store  of  barley  grain  outpoured,  for  guerdon  of  her  grace.' 

^  A.  Mommsen  (Feste  der  Stadt  Athen^  p.  4S6)  discasBeB  the  Thargelia,  ElaUyn- 
teria  and  Plynteria  in  immediate  succession,  but  without  a  hint  of  the  connection 
of  the  two  last  with  the  first. 

>  Yanidek  (s.v.  p.  310)  derives  OapTi^Xta,  which  appears  also  in  the  form  TapT^Xia, 
from  a  root  rap7  meaning  'hot'  and  'dry'  and  connects  it  with  rpiry  in  rpi^cw, 
Tpvyd<a  etc.  All  these  analogous  forms  have  the  same  meaning,  i.e.  *  ripened  by 
the  sun,'  'ready  for  harvesting.' 

'  Athen.  m.  52  §  115  $dpyii\o¥  KaXeiffScu  r^y  iK  r^t  ffvyKOfuSrjs  TftOrw  y€p6ii€9w 
Aproy. 

*  Hesych.  s.v.  SdpyriXos  x^pf"-  ^<rri»'  dydirXcwj  airepfidruw. 

B  loc.  cit.  supra. 

«  Theocr.  Id.  vii.  31  a  5'  i^bt  adt  eaXwrlas, 
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Homer*  tells  how  the  plague  of  the  Calydonian  boar  came  to 
waste  the  land  of  the  Aetolians,  because  Oineus  their  king  forgot 
to  celebrate  the  Thalusia,  and  Eustathius,  commenting  on  the 
passage,  says:  'The  first-fruits  are  the  ihalima.'  He  adds  that 
some  of  the  rhetoricians  call  the  thalusia  '  feasts  of  the  Harvest- 
Homa' 

It  is  then  abundantly  clear  that  the  festival  of  the  Thargelia  is 
in  the  main  a  festival  of  the  offering  of  first-fruits  on  the  occasion  of 
harvest,  and  the  month  Thargelion  the  month  of  harvest  rites.  Of 
one  of  these  harvest  rites,  the  canying  of  the  Eiresione^  we  have 
uDusually  full  particulars. 

In  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes',  Cleon  and  the  Sausage-Seller 

are  clamouring  at  the  door  of  Demos.     Demos  comes  out  and  asks 

angrily : 

'Who's  bawling  there?  do  let  the  door  alone, 
You've  torn  my  EireBione  all  to  bits.' 

The  scholiast  explains.  *  At  the  Pyanepsia  and  the  Thargelia 
the  Athenians  hold  a  feast  to  Helios  and  the  Horae,  and  the  boys 
carry  about  branches  twined  with  wool,  from  which  they  get  the 
name  of  Eiresiones,  and  they  hang  them  up  before  the  doors.'  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  wool  (€2/oo9),  taken  perhaps  from  a  sacred 
animal,  gave  its  name  to  the  Eiresione,  but  there  were  many  other 
things  besides  wool  hung  on  the  branch.  Our  fullest  account 
comes  from  the  rhetorician  Pausanias,  who  is  quoted  by  Eustathius* 
in  bis  commentary  on  the  Iliad.  Eustathius  is  explaining  that 
the  term  dfuf>i0a\i^^  means  a  child  with  both  parents  alive,  and  he 
adds  by  way  of  illustration  that  children  of  this  sort  were  chosen 
by  the  ancients  to  deck  out  the  Eiresione.  He  then  quotes  from 
the  works  of  Pausanias  the  following  account  of  the  ceremony : 

1  Horn.  22.  zx.  534 

6  ol  oC  Ti  $a\6ffUL  yovp<f  iXunjs 

Enstath.  ad  Icnx  OaX^ia  Si  al  drapx^l.-.Turks  8^  tQv  fnp-Sptav  xal  ffvyiconi<m^pia  ravra 
KaXo£0'ir...^Ti  8i  Kcd  ^aXt^tof  Sipros  6  iK  rijs  rG>v  KapirGn/,  ^curLf  avyKOfuBijt  trptoTos 
yiwbfU9ot> 

'  The  sources  for  the  Eiresione  are  very  fully  given  and  discnssed  by  Mannhardt, 
Wald.  und  FeldkulU,  pp.  214—248;  see  Dr  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  2nd  edition, 
vol.  I.  p.  190,  for  modern  paraUels. 

3  Ar.  Eq.  729,  schol.  ad  loo. 

*  Enstath.  ad  11.  xxn.  496,  p.  1288  iSw  dk  ToiSes 

elpeaiiifPii  trvKa  0^p6i  xal  wioifas  Aprovt 

Kcd  fiiXtTos  KOTvXriif  koI  Aaior  iwiKfr^affSai 
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'  The  Eiresione  is  a  branch  of  olive  twined  with  wool,  and  having 

hanging  from  it  various  fruits  of  the  earth ;  a  boy,  both  of  whose 

parents  are  alive,  carries  it  forth  and  places  it  in  front  of  the  doors 

of  Apollo  s  sanctuary,  at  the  feast  of  Pyanepsia/     He  then  goes  on 

to  an  aetiological  legend  about  Theseus,  and  finally  records  the 

words  of  the  song  sung  by  the  children  who  carried  or  attended 

the  Eiresione : 

'Eiresione  brings 
All  good  things, 
Figs  and  fat  cakes  to  eat, 
Soft  oil  and  honej  sweet, 
And  brimming  wine-cup  deep 
That  she  may  drink  and  sleep.' 

The  boy  who  actually  carried  the  Eiresione  must  have  both 
parents  alive,  because  any  contact  with  death  even  remote  was 
unlucky ;  the  ghost  of  either  parent  might  be  about.  The  song  is 
of  some  interest  because  of  the  half-personification  of  Eiresione. 
The  Maypole  or  harvest-sheaf  is  halfway  to  a  harvest  Maiden ;  it 
is  thus,  as  will  be  seen  later,  that  a  goddess  is  made.  A  song  is 
sung,  a  story  told,  and  the  very  telling  fixes  the  outline  of 
personality.  It  is  possible  to  worship  long  in  spirit,  but  as  soon  as 
the  story-telling,  myth-making,  instinct  awakes  you  have  anthro- 
pomorphism and  theology. 

What  was  hung  on  the  Eiresione  no  doubt  depended  on  the 
wealth  of  particular  worshippers;  we  hear  of  white  wool  and 
purple  wool,  vessels  of  wine,  figs,  strings  of  acorns,  cakes ;  nothing 
in  the  way  of  natural  produce  came  amiss.  The  Eiresione  once 
fixed  over  the  door  remained  there,  a  charm  against  pestilence  and 
famine,  till  the  next  year;  then  it  was  changed  for  a  new  one. 
The  withered  branch  must  have  been  a  familiar  sight  at  Athens. 
When  in  the  Plut\i8^  of  Aristophanes  the  young  rough  is  insulting 
the  old  woman  and  thrusting  his  torch  into  her  withered  face,  she 
cries: 

'For  pit/s  sake  don't  bring  your  torch  so  near  me,' 

and  Chremylus  says : 

'Yes,  right  she  is,  for  if  she  caught  a  spark 
She'd  burn  up  like  an  old  Eiresione.' 

^  Ar.  Plut.  1054,  schol.  ad  loc.  ra&npf  Si  rifp  elpcaKintrtv  wpo  twp  olKfifidru/w 
irlBtirro  ol  ^AOrjvaioi  koI  kot*  (rot  ai>r^r  ^X\a7TOi'...^/ca(rros  Tpb  r<av  $vpCw  i<mica» 
elpeffiijjvas  els  inrorpow^v  rod  Xottiod^  koX  BUfX€V€v  els  iviavrbv,  rjv  xal  ^pap$eTaap  irdXtv 
#tor'  iros  iwoUt  iripav  •xXod^owav, 
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The  Eiresione,  Fausanias  says,  was  fastened  before  the  door  of  -. 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo.  Plutarch  \  in  his  rather  clumsy  aetio- 
logical  account  of  the  Oschophoria,  connects  the  Eiresione  with 
vows  paid  to  Apollo  by  Theseus  on  his  return  from  Crete  to 
Athens.  Harpocration'  says  '  The  Thargelia  was  celebrated  in  the 
month  of  Thargelion,  which  is  sacred  to  Apollo/  and  the  author  of 
the  Etymologicon  Magnum*  states  'The  Thargelia,  a  festival  at 
Athens.  The  name  is  given  from  the  thargelia,  and  thargelia  are 
all  the  fruits  that  spring  from  the  earth.  The  festival  is  celebrated 
in  the  month  Thargelion  to  Artemis  and  Apollo.'  From  Suidas* 
we  learn  that  there  was  a  musical  contest  at  the  Thargelia,  and 
that  the  actors  dedicated  their  prize  tripods  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  known  as  the  Pythion. 

All  this  makes  it  quite  clear  that  at  some  time  or  other  the 
festival  of  the  Thargelia  was  connected  with  the  Olympian  Apollo, 
and  more  vaguely  with  his  sister  Artemis,  but  the  connection  is 
obviously  loose  and  late.  The  Eiresione  was  fastened  up  not  only 
over  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  but  over  the  house-door 
of  any  and  every  Athenian.  The  house  of  Demos  was  no  sanctuary 
of  Apollo.  Moreover,  when  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes'  is  com- 
menting on  the  Eiresione,  he  says,  to  our  surprise,  that  it  was 
carried  and  hung  at  the  Thargelia  and  Pyanepsia  in  honour,  not  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis,  but  of  *  Helios  and  the  Horae/  Porphyry^ 
does  not  definitely  name  the  Eiresione,  but  he  is  clearly  alluding 
to  it  when  he  speaks  of  the  procession  that  still  took  place  at 
Athens  in  his  own  day  to  Helios  and  the  Horae.  It  is  evidence, 
he  says,  that  in  early  days  the  gods  desired  in  their  service 
not  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  but  the  oflFering  of  vegetable  first- 
fruits.  'In  this  procession  they  carried  wild  herbs  as  well  as 
ground  pulse,  acorns,  barley,  wheat,  a  cake  of  dried  figs,  cakes  of 
wheat  and  barley  flour,  and  a  pot  (x^^t^o^)-' 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Eiresione  is  simply  a  harvest- 
home,  an  offering  of  first-fruits  that  was  primarily  an  end  in  itself, 

'  Plut.  Vit.  Thes,  xviii.  The  account  of  Plutarch  is  substantiaUy  the  same  as 
that  of  his  contemporary  Fausanias  the  rhetorician;  both  appear  to  draw  from  some 
common  source,  which  may  be  Erates'  irepl  BvaiOy :  see  Mannhardt,  JVald-  und 
FeldkuUe,  p.  219. 

'  Harpocrat.  s.v.  »  Etym.  Mag,  s.v. 

*  Suidas  s.v.  UOBiop,  *  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Plut.  1054. 

•  Porph.  <U  Abtt.  ii.  7.  The  text  contains  obscure  words,  e.g.  €l\v<nr6a  of  which 
Nauck  observes  loci  medela  nobis  negata,  but  those  translated  above  seem  certain. 

H.  6 
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but  that  could  easily  be  affiliated  to  any  dominant  god.  It  will  be 
remembered*  that  Oineus  got  into  trouble  because,  when  all  the 
other  gods  had  their  feasts  of  hecatombs,  he  did  not  oflFer  first- 
fruits  to  Artemis,  great  daughter  of  Zeus.  Oineus,  we  may  con- 
jecture, was  the  faithful  conservative  worshipper  of  earlier  gods ; 
the  Athenians  were  wiser  in  their  generation ;  their  ancient  service 
of  the  primitive  Helios  and  the  Horae  they  somehow  affiliated  to 
that  of  the  incoming  Olympians. 

It  remains  to  ask  more  precisely  what  was  the  primitive  signifi- 
cance of  the  oflFering  of  first-fruits.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem 
as  if  the  question  were  superfluous.  Surely  we  have  here  the 
simplest  possible  instance  of  the  service  of  *  tendance '  (depaireCa)^ 
the  primitive  sacrifice  that  embodies  the  very  essence  of  do  ut  des, 
a  gift  given  to  the  god  to  '  smooth  his  face,'  a  gift  that  necessarily 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  god  with  a  face  to  be  smoothed. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  Aristotle*.  He  says  in 
characteristically  Greek  fashion,  *  They  hold  sacrifices,  and  meetings 
in  connexion  therewith,  paying  rites  of  worship  to  the  gods  while 
providing  rest  and  recreation  for  themselves.  For  the  most  ancient 
sacrifices  and  meetings  seem  to  be  as  it  were  offerings  of  first- 
fruits  after  the  gathering  in  of  the  various  harvests.  For  those 
were  the  times  of  year  when  the  ancients  were  especially  at  leisure/ 
Aristotle  clearly  takes  the  view  of  sacrifice  already  discussed,  that 
sacrifice  is  mainly  an  occasion  for  enjoyment  and  the  result  of 
leisure,  but  his  remark  as  to  its  early  connection  with  first-fruits 
goes  deeper  down  than  he  himself  knows.  Regarded  as  a  0vaia, 
a  sacrifice,  the  offering  of  first-fruits  presupposes,  as  we  have  said, 
a  god  or  spirit  to  whom  sacrifice  is  made,  and  a  god  of  human 
passions.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  view  we  are 
making  a  very  large  assumption,  i.e.  that  of  the  existence  of  some 
such  god  or  spirit.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  among  other 
primitive  races  ceremonies  have  been  observed  which  apparently 
are  not  addressed  to  any  god  or  spirit,  and  yet  which  seem  to 
contain  in  them  a  possible  germ  of  some  idea  akin  to  sacrifice. 

^  Iliad  loc.  oit.  supra.   ■ 

'  Aristot.  Eth,  Nic.  1160  9.  ix.  5  Svclas  re  rocoOrres  xal  wepl  ra&ras  <Tuy69ovit  rtfjids 
<Te>  dTovifxovres  tois  OeoU  Koi  avroU  dpafra6<Teis  xoplj^^ovres  fieS'  ifdwrjt,  al  y^ 
dpxcuai  OvffLai  Ktd  <r&voSot  ^Ivovrau,  yivetrOai  fierd  r&t  tQv  KapwCsif  ffvyKOfudds  oTos* 
dTapx<ii'     fidXtara  ydp  iv  toOtois  ^<rx^^«i'oi'  rots  Ktupois. 
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Such  are  the  ceremonies  of  the  Australian  Arunta,  observed 
and  described  in  detail  by  Messrs  Spencer  and  Gillen*.  These 
ceremonies,  consisting  of  lengthy  and  elaborate  mummeries,  are 
called  Intichiuma,  and  their  object  seems  to  be  to  secure  the 
increase  of  the  animal  or  plant  associated  with  a  particular  totem. 
The  pantomimes  enacted  seem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  sympathetic 
magic,  and  they  are  interspersed  with  chanted  invitations  to  the 
particular  plant  or  animal  to  be  fertile.  The  point  of  special 
interest  is  that  the  ceremonies  are  closely  connected  with  certain 
taboos  on  particular  foods.  Mr  Lang^  suggests  that  the  removal 
of  the  taboo  at  the  time  of  the  Intichiuma  may  indicate  that  the 
necessary  *  close  time '  is  over.  The  imposition  of  the  taboo  is  on 
this  showing  not  due  to  any  primary  moral  instinct  in  man,  but 
simply  a  practical  necessity  if  the  plant  or  animal  is  not  to  become 
extinct.  The  removal  of  the  taboo  after  a  suitable  lapse  of  time 
is,  if  man  himself  is  not  to  become  extinct,  equally  practical  and 
necessary.  This  sort  of  taboo  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  primitive  *  game 
law.'  Philochoros"  gives  an  instance:  *At  Athens,*  he  says,  'a 
prohibition  was  issued  that  no  one  should  eat  of  unshorn  lamb  on 
the  occasion  of  failure  in  the  breed  of  sheep.'  If  at  the  end  of  the 
close  time  it  was  customary  to  eat  a  little  of  a  plant  or  animal, 
the  eating  being  accompanied  by  certain  solemn  ceremonials,  the 
food  itself  would  easily  come  to  be  regarded  as  specially  sacred 
and  as  having  sacramental  virtue,  and  the  further  step  would  soon 
be  taken  of  regarding  it  as  consecrated  to  certain  spirits  or 
divinities.  This  may  have  been  in  part  the  origin  of  the  oflFering 
of  first-fruits. 

The  removal  of  a  taboo  is  assuredly  not  the  same  thing  as  the 
worship  of  a  god,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  one  might  slide  over 
into  the  other.  A  taboo  is  by  common  consent  placed  upon  the 
harvest  fruits  till  all  are  ripe :  such  harvest-fruits  are  sacred,  for- 
bidden, dangerous.  Why  ?  As  soon  as  primitive  man  has  fashioned 
for  himself  any  sort  of  god  in  his  own  image,  the  answer  is  ready, 
'The  Lord  thy  God  is  a  jealous  God.'  Primitive  man  is  so 
instinctively  anthropomorphic  that  it  seems  to  me  rash  to  assert 


^  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia^  pp.  167  ff. 
*  A.  Lang,  Religion  and  Magic,  p.  265. 

'  Philoch.  ap.  Athen.  i.  16  §  9  ^i\6xof>ot  Si  Iffropei  Kal  K€K<a\v<r6at   ^kO-fy^Tiin 
dwixrov  dfii^6s  fttfSipa  ye^ffSai  iTiKiwoOffrfs  frori  rijs  tQp  ^(fitav  ro&ruv  yariintai, 
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that  the  notion  of  taboo  precedes  that  of  sacrifice.  The  natives  of 
Central  Australia  appear  to  have  taboo  without  the  notion  of  sacri- 
fice, i.e.  of  any  spirit  to  whom  sacrifice  is  made;  another  race  might 
have  a  primitive  notion  of  a  spirit  to  be  placated  without  the 
notion  of  taboo ;  or  the  two  might  be  inextricably  blended  and  only 
our  modern  habit  of  pitiless  analysis  separate  them. 

Late  writers  on  ritual,  and  it  is  only  late  that  there  are  such 
writers,  always  explain  taboo  as  consecration  rather  than  prohibi- 
tion. Festus*  says  *  they  called  the  juice  of  the  vine  sacrima  because 
they  sacrificed  (or  consecrated)  it  to  Liber  with  a  view  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  vineyards  and  the  vessels  and  the  wine  itself,  just  as 
they  sacrificed  to  Ceres  a  first  harvest  fix)m  the  ears  they  had  first 
reaped.'  Here  the  *  sacramental '  wine  is  clearly  a  sacrifice  of  the 
Olympian  kind ;  but  in  the  Pithoigia,  already  discussed,  the  more 
primitive  notions  of  release  from  taboo  and  *  aversion '  of  evil 
influences  clearly  emerge.  *  Libation  of  the  new  wine  is  poured 
out  that  the  use  of  the  magical  thing  (<l>apfidKov)  may  become 
harmless  and  a  means  of  safety'.'  In  the  Thargelia  we  have  no 
definite  information  as  to  a  solemn  eating  as  well  as  offering  of 
first-fruits,  but  this  element  will  appear  when  we  reach  the  great 
harvest  festival  commonly  known  as  the  Eleusiuian  Mysteries. 

It  remains  to  note  some  details  as  to  the  material  of  sacrifice. 
The  general  principle  is  clear  and  simple.  The  god  fares  as  his 
worshipper.  Porphyry',  in  discussing  the  various  kinds  of  animals 
sacrificed,  observes  with  much  common  sense,  *  No  Greek  sacrifices 
a  camel  or  an  elephant  to  the  gods,  because  Greece  does  not 
produce  camels  and  elephants.* 

It  might  not  be  necessary  to  state  a  fact  so  obvious  but  that 
writers  on  the  subject  of  ritual  seem  haunted  by  the  notion  that 
certain  animals  are  sacrificed  to  certain  gods  because  they  are  in 
some  mystical  sense  *  sacred  to  them,'  and  this  notion  has  intro- 
duced much  needless  complexity.  It  is  quite  true  that  locally  we 
find  certain  taboos  on  the  sacrifice  of  certain  animals,  the  cause  of 

1  Fest.  g  318  sacrima  appellabant  mustam  quod  Libero  sacrificabant,  pro  vineia 
et  vasis  et  ipso  vino  conservando,  sicut  praemetium  de  spicis  quas  primnm  mesauis- 
sent  sacrificabant  Cereri. 

'  Plut.  Q.  Symp.  in.  7.  X  xal  wdXai  7*  wf  ioixcy  ^f^xovro  rov  olvov  wfAp  ^  irieu» 
iLjro<nr4vbwr€%  d^Xafi^  xal  ctarifpiov  airroU  rod  ^ap/jidKov  t^v  xPV^^^  y€v4c$ai. 

»  Porph.  d€  Abst,  i.  14. 
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which  is  unknown,  but  these  taboos  are  local  and  by  no  means 
uniform.  Moreover  the  animal  'sacred'  to  the  particular  god  is  by 
no  means  always  the  material  of  sacrifice  ;  the  owl,  for  reasons  to 
be  later  discussed,  is  *  sacred '  to  Athene,  but  we  hear  of  no 
sacrifice  of  owls.  Broadly  then,  as  noted  before,  the  material 
of  sacrifice  is  conditioned,  not  by  the  character  of  the  god,  but  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  worshipper. 

The  principle  that  the  god  fares  as  his  worshipper  is  however 
mossed  by  another,  he  sometimes  fares  worse.  This  was  noticed 
by  writers  on  ritual  such  as  Porphyry  *  and  Eustathius*,  and  they 
explain  it  as  a  sort  of  survival  of  a  golden  age  of  simple  manners, 
dear  to  the  conservatism  of  the  gods.  This  conservatism  of  the 
gods  mirrors,  of  course,  the  natural  and  timid  conservatism  of  their 
worshippers.  They  have  begun  by  offering  just  what  they  eat  them- 
selves, and,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  once  oflfered  it,  they  attach 
to  this  food  special  sanctity.  They  advance  in  civilization,  and 
their  own  food  becomes  more  delicate  and  complex,  but  they  dare 
not  make  any  change  in  the  diet  of  their  gods ;  they  have  learnt 
to  bake  and  eat  fermented  bread  themselves,  but  the  gods  are  still 
nurtured  on  barley  grains  and  porridge.  Porphyry"  reduces  the 
successive  stages  of  sacrifice  to  a  regular  system  of  progressive 
vegetarianism.  First  men  plucked  and  offered  grass,  which  was 
like  the  *  soft  wool  *  of  the  earth ;  then  the  fruit  of  trees  and  their 
leaves,  the  acorn  and  the  nut ;  then  barley  appeared  first  of  the 
grains,  and  they  offered  simple  barley-corns  ;  then  they  broke  and 
bruised  grain  and  made  it  into  cakes.  In  like  fashion  they  made 
libations  first  of  water,  then  of  honey,  the  natural  liquid  prepared 
for  us  by  bees,  thirdly  of  oil,  and  last  of  all  of  wine ;  but  after 
each  advance  the  older  service  remained  *  in  memory  of  the  ancient 
manner  of  life.'  Last,  through  diverse  influences  of  ignorance  and 
fear,  came  '  the  luxury  of  flesh  and  imported  forms  of  diet*.' 

The  incoming  of  the  luxury  of  flesh  diet  was,  it  has  already 
been  noted,  due  not  to  ignorance  and  fear  but  to  the  inroad 
of  a  flesh-eating  Northern  race  whose  splendid  physical  stature 

^  Porph.  de  Abit.  ii.  56.  The  treatise  of  Porphyry,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  sacrifice, 
is  mainly  based  on  the  previous  treatise  of  Theophrastos. 

*  Eastath.  ad  11.  i.  449  §  132. 
»  Porph.  de  Abst,  n.  20. 

*  Porph.  loc.  cit.  /terd  Si  tovs  oCXox^ols  eU  Sualai  xal  ^  iv  airrous  Kp€ta4>ayla. 
BUrri  Kol  fierd  rV  tcSi^  d^ayKaltaf  rpo^uv  eCpciriv  i)  r^j  KpcuSaifflas  roXvriXeia  xal  t6  Tijt 
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ft&d  strength  Porphyry  was  little  likely  to  appreciate.  They  were 
not  wholly  flesh -eaters ;  hence,  as  has  been  seen,  they  offered  the 
sacrifice  of  the  barley  grains  (ovXc^i/ra^),  and  offered  these  at  a  time 
when  they  were  themselves  eating  some  form  of  manufactured  bread. 
The  primitive  character  of  the  rite  is,  I  think,  marked  by  the  ritual 
precedence.  The  ovXoxvrai,  the  sprinkling  of  grains,  has  usually 
been  explained  as  the  sprinkling  of  meal  on  the  heads  of  the 
victims,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  mola  salsa  of  the  Romans ;  but 
Eustathius  is  probably  right  when,  in  commenting  on  the  sacrifice 
of  Nestor^  he  says,  'the  sprinkled  grains  are  in  memory  of  the  food 
of  old  times  which  consisted  in  grains,  Le.  barley-corns/  *  Hence,* 
he  adds,  '  one  of  the  ancient  commentators  explains  the  sprinkled 
grains  as  barley-corns/  That  oiiKoxvTai  were  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  actual  barley-corns  is  also  shewn  by  a  passage  from 
Strato".  A  cook,  who  apparently  from  his  use  of  archaic  termino- 
logy is  according  to  his  master  more  like  a  male  sphinx  than  a 
cook,  calls  for  ovkoxtircu: 

^OvXoxvrai — why  what  on  earth  is  that?' 

And  the  answer  is 

*Ju8t  barley-corns.' 

The  first  act  in  a  Homeric  sacrifice  was  uniformly  prayer  and 
the  sprinkling  of  grain',  and  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
Eustathius*  expressly  notes  this  as  a  previous  sacrifice  (irpoOvfia) ; 
the  ovXoxvrai  were,  he  says,  a  mixture  of  grain  and  salt  poured  on 
the  altar  before  the  sacrificial  ceremony  began.  By  the  'sacrificial 
ceremony '.  Eustathius  means  the  slaying  of  the  animal  victim. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  grain  was  poured  on  the  altar- 
and  was  therefore  in  itself  a  sacrifice,  as  it  is  sometimes  stated 
that  it  was  merely  thrown  on  the  head  of  the  victim.  The  state- 
ment of  Eustathius  is  confirmed  by  the  account  in  Euripides' 

^  Eustath.  ad  Od.  ni.  440,  1476.  37  tot  Kcd  ol  ovXoxOrai  r^  raXcuar  Tpwf^iit 
6.vetxiiufri<rKW  r^f  t€  tQp  oiiKGxv^  6irep  iarl  twv  icpiBwVt  Sid  kcu  Toi>s  o6\ox&ras  rtaw  ris 
waXaiiiv  Kpidhs  iipfxiftcwev. 

^  Strato  ap.  Athen.  iz.  29  §  dS2. 

'  For  a  fall  discussion  of  oifXai  and  oHkox^cu  see  Dr  H.  von  Fritze,  Hermes  1897, 
p.  236. 

*  Eustath.  ad  II  i.  449  §  132,  23  eM  8i  oiJXoxJ?rat...TA  irpoe6fjLaTa...ol  o6\ox^ai 
o^\al  r/ffav  rovriffri  KpiOal  /licrd  iXuf  as  ivix^ov  Toii  BufMis  Tp6  Trjs  Upovpylas. 

*  Eur.  EL  804 

Xa^ijy  di  TTpox^CLi  firfTpbs  eiJi^nyf  <r46cp 
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of  the  sacrifice  made  by  Aegisthus  to  the  Nymphs.  Here,  before 
the  elaborate  slaying  of  the  bull,  we  have,  just  as  ia  Homer,  the 
sprinkling  of  the  grain,  and  it  ia  sprinkled  on  the  altar.  The 
Messenger  tells  Electra  that  when  all  was  ready  Aegisthus 

*Took  the  grains  for  sprinkling  and  he  cast  them 
Upon  the  altar  and  these  words  he  spake.' 

The  sprinkling  of  salted  meal  (mola  salsa)  was,  if  we  may  believe 
Athenaeus\  a  later  innovation.  He  tells  us  distinctly,  quoting 
Athenion  as  his  authority,  that  the  use  of  salt  for  seasoning  was 
a  comparatively  late  discovery  and  therefore  excluded  from  certain 
sacrifices  to  the  gods. 

*  Whence  even  now,  remembering  days  of  old, 
The  entrails  of  their  victims  for  the  gods 
They  roast  with  fire  and  bring  no  salt  thereto, 
Because  at  first  they  knew  no  use  for  salt. 
And  even  when  they  knew  and  loved  its  savour 
They  kept  their  fathers'  sacred  written  precepts.' 

The  sacrifice  of  the  animal  victim  never  in  Homer  takes  place 
without  the  'previous  sacrifice'  of  grain-sprinkling  and  prayer, 
but  prayer  and  grain-sprinkling  can  take  place,  as  in  the  prayer 
of  Penelope ^  without  the  animal  sacrifice.  This  looks  as  though  the 
animal  sacrifice  were  rather  a  supplementary  later-added  act  than 
a  necessary  climax.  Later,  when  animal  sacrifice  became  common 
and  even  as  a  rule  imperative,  the  real  sacrificial  intent  of  the 
preliminary  grain-sprinkling  would  naturally  become  obscured  and 
it  would  be  brought  into  connection  with  animal  sacrifice  by  the 
practice  of  sprinkling  grain  on  the  heads  of  the  victims. 

By  Plutarch's'  time  the  sprinkling  of  grain  was  regarded  as 
something  of  an  archaeological  curiosity.  He  asks  in  his  Chreek 
Questions  '  Who  is  he  who  is  called  among  the  Opuntians  kritho- 
logps'  i.e.  the  'barley  collector'?  The  answer  is  'Most  of  the 
^Ghreeksmake  use  of  barley  for  their  very  ancient  sacrifices  when 
the  citizens  offer  first-fruits.  And  the  man  who  regulates  these 
sacrifices  and  gets  in  these  first-fruits  is  called  krithologos,*  He 
adds  a  curious  detail  illustrative  of  the  two  strata  of  worship,  '  and 
they  had  two  priests,  one  to  supervise  divine  things,  one  for  those 
of  things  demonic'     In  like  archaic  fashion,  when  Pisthetairos* 

1  Athen.  xm  81  §  661.  «  Horn.  Od,  iv.  761. 

«  Pint.  Q.  Qr.  vi.  *  Ar.  Av,  622. 
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would  inaugurate  the  bleHsed  simplicity  of  bird-rule,  he  revives 
the  ancient  ritual  of  the  sprinkling  of  barley-corns : 

'0  better  than  worship  of  Zeus  Most  High 
Is  the  service  of  Birds  that  sing  and  fly. 
They  ask  for  no  carven  temple's  state, 
They  clamour  not  for  a  golden  gate. 
The  shrine  they  ask  of  a  mortal's  vow 
Is  leave  to  perch  on  an  olive  hough. 
In  the  little  thickets  of  ash  and  oak 
They  dwell  anigh  us.     We  humble  folk 
Never  need  fare  to  the  far-off  lands 
Of  Ammon  or  Delphi,  but  Ufb  our  hands 
Under  our  vine  and  our  fig-tree's  shade. 
For  a  slender  grace  let  our  prayer  be  said, 
As  we  cast  up  our  barley  in  little  showers 
And  a  Httle  grace  from  the  Birds  is  ours.' 

The  barley  grain  sprinkled  is  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  Olympians, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  two  survivals  to  be  next  considered,  the 
pelanos  and  the  nephaiia,  their  use  was  almost  wholly  confined  to, 
and  characteristic  of,  the  lower  stratum  of  worship,  that  of  ghosts 
and  sprites  and  underworld  divinities. 

After  the  sacrifice  of  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  the 
TrayxapTria,  comes  the  most  primitive  form  of  artificial  food,  i.e. 
the  pelanos,  a  sort  of  porridge. 

We  speak  of  Bread  and  Wine  as  sacramental  elements,  but 
both  are  far  removed  from  being  elemental.  Leavened  bread,  the 
Greek  apro^,  is  a  product  of  advanced  civilization,  and  with  a  true 
conservative  ritual  instinct  the  Roman  Church  prescribes  to  this 
day  the  use  of  the  unleavened  wafer.  AthenaeusS  citing  the  author 
of  a  play  called  the  Beggars,  tells  us  that  when  the  Athenians  set 
a  meal  in  the  Prytaneum  for  the  Dioscuri  they  serve  upon  the 
tables  cheese  and  barley-porridge  (<f>v<m]v)  and  chopped  olives 
and  leeks,  making  remembrance  of  their  ancient  mode  of  life. 
And  Solon  bids  them  supply  to  those  who  had  free  meals  in  the 
Prytaneum  barley  cake  (fia^av),  but  at  feasts  to  place  in  addition 
loaves  of  bread  (aprov),  and  this  in  imitation  of  Homer.  For 
Homer,  when  he  brought  the  chiefs  together  to  Agamemnon,  says 
'they  stirred  up  meal.'  The  words  *they  stirred  up  meal,'  <f>vp€To 
S'  a\<f>tTa,  do  not  occur  in  our  text,  but  the  author  of  the  Beggars 
clearly  refers  to  the  ordinary  Homeric  meal,  and  takes  us  straight 

1  Athen.  iv.  14  §  137. 
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back  to  the  real  primitive  meaning  of  pelanos.     On  the  shield  of 
Achilles^  we  have  the  picture  of  a  harvest  feast: 

^The  heralds  digbt  the  feast  apart  beneath  a  spreading  oak, 
The  ox  they  slew,  and  much  white  barley-meal  the  women  fblk 
Sprinkled,  a  supper  for  the  thralls.' 

The  lord  and  his  fellows  feast  on  flesh-meat,  the  workmen  have 
their  supper  of  primitive  porridge.  So  the  Townley  scholiast 
clearly  understands  the  passage;  he  comments:  irdXvvov,  cfiaa-aov 
ff  €(f>vpop,  'they  sprinkle,  i.e.  they  knead  or  mix  together.'  It  is 
noticeable  that  he  emplo}rs  the  exact  word,  €if>vpov,  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  as  in  the  text  of  Homer'.  To  explain  the  passage  as 
*  sprinkle  on  the  heads  of  the  victims  or  on  the  roast  flesh'  is  to 
miss  the  whole  antithesis  between  master  and  man.  Eustathius', 
that  close  observer  of  primitive  fact,  saw  what  was  being  done  in 
Homer  and  doubtless  still  by  the  poor  of  his  own  days.  He  says 
'  to  sprinkle  barley-meal  does  not  mean  bread-making  but  a  sort 
of  paste  in  ordinary  use  among  the  ancients.'  To  any  one  who  )ias 
watched  the  making  of  porridge,  the  shift  of  meaning  from  traXv- 
v€Lv,  to  sprinkle,  to  4>^peiv  and  /Maaaeii/,  to  stir  and  to  knead,  is 
natural  and  necessary.  You  first  sprinkle  the  meal  on  the  water, 
you  then  stir  it,  so  far  you  have  porridge  ;  if  you  let  it  get  thicker 
and  thicker  you  must  knead  it  and  then  you  have  oat-cake.  It 
has  of  course  frequently  been  noted  that  a  pelanos  may  be  either 
fluid  or  solid,  and  herein  lies  the  explanation.  When  the  pelanos 
is  thick  and  subjected  to  fire,  baked,  it  becomes  a  pemma,  an 
ordinary  cake.  The  Latin  libum*,  a  cake,  is  a  strict  parallel;  it 
was  primarily  a  thing  out-poured,  a  libation,  then  a  solid  thing 
cooked  and  eaten. 

A  pelanos  was  then  primarily  the  same  as  alphita,  barley-meal. 

I  Hom.  IL  X71XL  560. 

'  The  proceas  of  primitive  bread-making  is  fully  discussed  by  Prof.  Benndorf 
(EranoM  VindobenaU,  p.  374),  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  view  here  expressed. 
In  Yorkshire  within  my  own  remembrance  a  rather  repulsive  mess  of  corn  stewed 
in  milk  with  carrants  was  always  eaten  on  Christmas  Eve  before  the  regular  feast 
began.    It  was  served  as  soup  and  called  frummety, 

*  Eostath.  ad  II,  xvin.  563  rh  di  voKijveur  dX^ira  oM  vOv  917X0?  dproToitay  dXXd 
t6  iwbraaiM  ff^tni$ct  6v  rocf  roXaiocf,  and  again  in  discussing  the  feast  of  Eumaeus 
(§  1751,  33)  6  8*  SX^ra  Xeuicd  iwdXweVf  6  icriv  ixirafft  jrard  idoi  dpxcuw  t6  Cartpw 
dprf^op. 

*  Vsrro  L.L.  ▼.  106  Ubam  quod  ut  libaretur.  The  Latin  pult  and  polenta  are 
wobably  from  the  same  root  as  WXayot.  Pliny  {N,H,  xviii.  19)  says  it  is  clear  that 
m  aaflidnt  days  ptUU  non  pane  Romanot  vixiste.  He  adds  that  to  his  day  primitive 
rim  aad  those  on  birthdays  are  carried  on  with  pulse. 
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The  food  of  man  was  the  food  of  the  gods,  but  the  word  was  early 
specialized  oflF  to  ritual  use.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  instauce  in 
which  a  pelanos,  under  that  name,  is  eaten  in  daily  life  or  indeed 
eaten  at  all  save  by  Earth  and  underworld  gods,  their  repre- 
sentative snakes  and  other  Spirits  of  Aversion^  The  comic  poet 
Sannyrion*  puts  it  thus : 

<  We  gods  do  call  it  pelanos, 
You  pompous  mortals  barley-meaL' 

To  us  the  pomposity  seems  on  the  side  of  the  gods. 

As  there  was  a  time  when  leavened  bread  was  not,  and  men 
ate  porridge  cooked  or  uncooked,  so  before  the  coming  of  the  vine 
men  drank  a  honey  drink.  And  as  the  conservative  gods,  long 
after  men  ate  fermented  bread,  were  faithful  to  their  porridge,  so 
long  after  men  drank  wine  they  still  oflFered  to  the  gods  who 
were  there  before  the  coming  of  the  vine  'wineless  libations,' 
nephalia'. 

The  ritual  of  the  underworld  gods  is  in  many  respects  identical  . 
with  that  of  the  ghosts  out  of  which  they  are  developed,  but  with 
this  difference — ^ghosts  are  less  conservative  than  fully  developed 
gods ;  the  habits  and  tastes  of  ghosts  are  more  closely  akin  to  those 
of  the  men  who  worship  them.  Quite  early,  it  would  appear,  man 
offered  to  ghosts  the  wine  he  loved  so  well  himself. 

Atossa*  brings  for  the  ghost  of  Darius  a  pelanos^  as  was  meet. 
She  brings  also  all  manner  of  '  soothing  gifts  *  (jneiXiKT^pui),  but 
she  pours  wine  also : 

*A  holy  heifer's  milk,  white,  fair  to  drink. 
Bright  honev  drops  from  flowers  bee-distilled, 
With  draughts  of  water  from  a  virgin  fount, 
And  from  the  ancient  vine  its  mother  wild 
An  unmixed  draught,  this  gladness ;  and  fair  fruit 
Of  gleaming  oUve  ever  blossoming 
And  woven  flowers,  children  of  mother  earth.' 

The  dead  fare  as  the  living ;  wine  is  added  to  milk  and  honey 

'  Aesch.  Per8,  204  drorp^ouri  dalfio^i,  and  523  yy  re  Kal  <p^iroU  diaprfffuiTa, 

*  Sannyr.  frg.  1  Koch. 

'  The  Boarces  for  vrj^Xia  are  well  collected  and  discussed  by  Dr  von  Fritze,  De 
Libatione  veterum  Graecorum,  Berlin  1893,  also  by  Stengel,  Hermes  xxu.  p.  645,  and 
'Chthonisohe  und  Totenkult'  in  Festschrift  ftir  Friedl&nder,  p.  418,  and  W.  Barth, 
'Bestattangsspende  bei  den  Griechen/  Neue  Jahrbiicher  fUr  klass.  AUertUm,  1900, 
p.  177.  W.  Barth  draws  distinctions  between  the  coitus  of  the  dead  and  that  of 
chthonic  divinities,  which  1  think  cannot  be  dearly  made  out. 

*  Aesch.  Pers,  (>07. 
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and  olive  oil  and  water,  but  wine  perhaps  significantly  as  an 
innovation  is  never  named.  Atossa  seems  also  consciously  to 
insist  over  much  on  its  being  wild,  primitive,  ancient,  and  Ijherefore 
permissible.  We  are  reminded  of  the  religious  shifts  to  which  the 
Romans  were  put  by  the  introduction  of  wine  into  their  daily  life 
and  thence  into  their  ritual.  Plutarch^  in  his  Roman  Questions  says 
that  'when  the  women  poured  libations  of  wine  to  Bona  Dea,  they 
called  it  by  the  name  of  milk,'  and  Macrobius'  adds  'that  wine 
could  not  be  brought  in  under  its  own  name,  but  the  wine  was 
called  milk  and  the  vessel  containing  it  a  honey-jar.' 

The  ghosts  of  the  dead  admit  and  even  welcome  the  addition 
of  wine,  but  actual  chthonic  divinities  are  stricter.  When  Oedipus' 
came  to  the  precinct  of  the  Semnae,  the  Chorus  bid  him  make 
atonement,  because,  though  unwittingly,  he  has  violated  the 
precinct.  He  asks  the  precise  ritual  to  be  observed.  The  answer, 
though  it  is  thrice  familiar,  is  so  important  for  the  understanding 
of  chthonic  ceremonies  that  it  must  be  given  in  full : 

^Oed,     And  with  what  rites,  0  strangers?  teach  me  this. 
Ckor,   First,  fetch  thou  from  an  ever-flowing  fount, 

Borne  in  clean  hands,  an  holy  drink-ofifering. 
Oed,     And  next,  when  I  have  brought  the  holy  draught? 
Chor.  fiowls  are  there  next,  a  cunning  craftsman't*  work. 

Crown  thou  their  lips  and  handles  at  the  brim. 
OedL     With  branches,  wooilen  webs,  or  in  what  wise? 
Chor,  Of  the  ewe-lamb  take  thou  the  fresh-shorn  wool 
Oed.     So  be  it,  and  then  to  what  last  rite  I  pass? 
Ckor,  Pour  thy  drink  ofierings,  facewards  to  the  dawn. 
Oed,     With  these  same  vessels  do  I  pour  the  draught? 
Chor,  Yes,  in  three  streams,  the  last  pour  wholly  out. 
Otd,     And  filled  wherewith  this  last?  teach  me  this  also. 
Chor.    Water  and  honey — bring  no  wine  thereto, 
Oed,     When  the  dark  shadowed  earth  hath  drunk  of  this  ? 
Chor,  Lay  on  it  thrice  nine  sprays  of  olive  tree 

With  both  thine  hands,  and  make  thy  prayer  the  while. 
Oed,     That  prayer?  vouchsafe  to  teach,  for  mightv  is  it. 
Chor.   Pray  thou  that,  as  they  are  called  the  Kindly  Ones, 

With  kindly  hearts  they  may  receive  and  bless. 

Be  this  thy  prayer,  thine  own  or  his  who  prays 

For  thee.     Whisper  thjr  prayer  nor  lift  thy  voice. 

Then  go,  look  not  behmd,  so  all  is  well' 

The  Kindly  Ones,  though  their  name  is  only  adjectival,  have 

*  Rut  Q,  R,  XX.  obw  y  a&rj  (rvhSovei,  yd\a  wpoffayopi^wai, 

*  B£acr.  i.  12.  25  quod  vas  in  quo  vinum  inditum  est  mellarium  nominetur  at 
innum  lac  nuncupetar. 

"•    \0$d.  Col,  468. 
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crystallized  into  divinities ;  they  are  no  longer  ghosts,  and  none 
may  tamper  with  their  archaic  ritual. 

For  the  dread  counterpart  of  the  Eumenides,  the  Erinyes, 
there  is  the  same  wineless  service,  witness  the  reproach  of 
Clytaemnestra.  The  Erinyes  have  deserted  her,  yet  she  has  given 
them  of  the  ritual  they  exact  ^ : 

*Fiill  oft  forsooth  from  me  have  ye  licked  up 
Wineless  libatiomi,  sober  balms  of  wrath.' 

To  oflFer  wine  was  the  last  outrage  done  by  the  parvenu 
Apollo  to  ancient  ritual,  hence  the  bitter  protest*: 

*  Thou  hast  bewildered  the  old  walks  of  life, 
With  wine  the  Ancient  Gkxldesses  undone.' 

/  The  wineless  service  of  the  Eumenides  in  the  Oedipus  Coloneus 
is  of  course  no  mere  invention  of  the  poet.  At  Titane  near  Sicyon 
Fausanias'  came  to  a  grove  of  evergreen  oaks  and  a  temple  of  the 
goddesses  whom,  he  says,  the  Athenians  call  Semnae,  but  the 
Sicyonians  Eumenides,  and  every  year  on  one  day  they  celebrate 
a  festival  in  their  honour,  'sacrificing  sheep  with  young  and  a 
libation  of  water  and  honey' 

The  scholiast  in  the  Oedipus  Coloneus*  gives  a  list  of  the 
divinities  to  whom  at  Athens  wineless  sacrifices  were  made. 
He  quotes  as  his  authority  Polemon.  'The  Athenians  were 
careful  in  these  matters  and  scrupulously  pious  (oa-ioi)  in  the 
things  that  pertain  to  the  gods,  and  they  made  wineless  sacrifices 
to  Mnemosyne  the  Muse,  to  Eos,  to  Helios,  to  Selene,  to  the 
Nymphs,  to  Aphrodite  Ourania.'  The  list  is  at  first  surprising. 
We  associate  nephalia  with  the  Underworld  powers,  but  here  it  is 
quite  clear  that,  in  primitive  days,  side  by  side  with  the  Earth-gods 
were  worshipped  sky-gods,  but  in  their  own  simple  being  as 
Dawn  and  Sun  and  Moon,  not  as  full-blown  human  Olympians. 
Mnemosyne*,  it  will  later  be  seen,  had  a  well  of  living  water  herself; 
she  needed  no  wine.  The  Heavenly  Aphrodite  is  more  surprising, 
but  her  honey  libation  is  further  attested  by  Empedokles*.     He 


1  Aesoh.  Eum,  104.  >  Aesch.  Eum.  727. 

'  P.  n.  11.  3.  The  relation  between  the  Semnae  and  the  Eumenides  and  the  rltnal 
of  the  Semoae,  which  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Eumenides,  will  be  disoatsed 
later  in  Chapter  v. 

*  Sohol.  ad  Oed,  CoL  100.  »  Porph.  de  antr.  Nymph.  7. 

<  Emped.  frg.  ap.  Porph.  de  Ahst,  ii.  21. 
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tells  of  the  days  long  ago  when  the  god  Ares  was  not,  nor  King 
Zeus,  nor  Kronos,  nor  Poseidon,  but  only 

•Kypris  the  Queen 
Here  they  adored  with  pious  images, 
With  painted  victims  and  with  fi^grant  scents, 
With  lume  of  frankincense  and  genuine  myrrh. 
Honey  of  yellow  bees  upon  the  ground 
They  for  hbation  poured/ 

But  though  here  and  there  a  very  early  'Heavenly  One'  claimed 
the  honey  service,  it  was  mostly  the  meed  of  the  dead.  Porphyry 
knew  that  honey  was  used  to  embalm  the  body  of  the  dead  because 
it  prevented  putrefaction,  and  this  custom  of  honey  burial  is 
echoed  in  the  myth  of  Glaukos  and  the  honey-jar.  The  marvellous 
sweetness  of  honey  lent  itself  to  the  notions  of  propitiation  and 
placation — 'sweets  to  the  sweet'  or  rather,  as  it  seemed  to  the 
practical  primitive  mind,  'sweets  to  the  spirits  to  be  sweetened,' 
the  Meilichioi,  ghosts  and  heroes  to  be  appeased  ^ 

One  more  element  in  archaic  ritual  yet  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered— the  fireless  sacrifice. 

Fire,  it  has  been  seen,  was  used  in  the  Homeric  burnt  sacrifice 
J^OT  siU>lvnation.  By  fire,  Eustathius^  says  in  speaking  of  the 
burning  of  the  dead  among  the  northern  nations,  'the  divine 
element  was  borne  on  high  as  though  in  a  chariot  and  mingled 
with  the  heavenly  beings.'  In  like  fashion  we  may  suppose  the 
burnt  victim  was  freed  from  the  grosser  elements  and  in  purified 
vaporous  form  ascended  to  the  gods  of  the  upper  air.  This  is 
what  Porphyry'  means  when  he  says  that  in  burnt  sacrifice  we 
'immortalize  the  dues  of  the  heavenly  gods  by  means  of  fire.'  Fire 
again  in  the  service  of  the  underworld  gods  was  used,  it  has 
further  been  seen,  for  utter  destruction,  for  the  holocaust.  But 
in  certain  rituals  established,  it  may  be,  before  the  discovery  of 
fire,  it  was  definitely  prescribed  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  fireless. 
Diogenes  Laertius^  relates  that  according  to  tradition  there  was 
but  one  altar  in  Delos  at  which  Pythagoras  could  worship,  the 
'Altar  of  Apollo  the  Sire,'  which  stood  behind  the  great  Altar  of 
the  Horns,  because  on  this  altar  wheat  and  barley  and  cakes  are 

1  Seme  farther  points  as  to  the  Nephalia  will  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  Eleusinian  ritual  (p.  150),  and  the  Orphic  mysteries  (Chapter  x.). 

'  Eofitath.  ad  IL  i.  52.  For  a  fall  discussion  of  the  purport  of  cremation 
see  Prof.  Bidgewaj,  Early  Age  of  Greece  i.  p.  540. 

'  Pozpb«  iU  Ab»t.  11.  5.  ^  Diog.  Laert.  vm.  13. 
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the  only  ofFering  laid  and  the  sacrifice  is  without  fire  and  there 
is  no  sacrificial  victim — so  Aristotle  stated  in  his  Constitution  of 
the  Delians,  This  altar  was  also  known  as  the  Altar  of  the  Pious. 
The  foundation  of  the  great  blood-stained  Altar  of  the  Horns  may 
still  be  seen  in  Delos ;  the  primitive  Altar  of  the  Sire  has  left  no 
trace,  but  in  some  bygone  time  a  voice,  it  would  seem,  had  been 
heard  on  Mount  Cynthus  saying,  'Thou  shalt  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
in  all  my  Holy  Mountain.' 

What  ancient  worship  of  a  *  Sire '  Apollo  had  taken  to  himself 
in  Delos  we  do  not  know,  but  in  remote  Arcadia  a  fireless  sacrifice 
of  a  specially  simple  kind  went  on  right  down  to  the  time  of 
Pausanias^  in  honour  of  a  home-grown  goddess,  Demeter.  At 
Phigalia  Pausanias  visited  the  cave-sanctuary  of  the  Black 
Demeter ;  indeed  he  says  in  his  pious  way  it  was  chiefly  for  her 
sake  that  he  went  to  Phigalia,  and  he  adds  'I  sacrificed  no  victim 
to  the  goddess,  such  being  the  custom  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
They  bring  instead  as  offerings  the  fruit  of  the  vine  and  of  other 
trees  they  cultivate,  and  honey-combs  and  wool  which  is  still 
unwrought  and  full  of  the  natural  grease;  these  they  lay  on  the 
altar  which  is  set  up  in  front  of  the  cave,  and  having  laid  them 
there  they  pour  on  them  olive  oil.  Such  is  the  rite  of  sacrifice 
observed  by  private  persons  and  once  a  year  by  the  Phigalian 
people  collectively.'  Everything  here  prescribed  is  in  its  n^st 
natural  form,  grapes  rathel*  than  wine,  honey-comb  rather  than 
honey,  unwrought  wool  not  artificial  fillets,  and  the  service  is 
fireless.     It  was  a  service  to  content  even  Pythagoras. 

That  there  was  between  the  early  fireless  sacrifice  and  the 
burnt  sacrifice  of  the  Olympian  in  some  prehistoric  time  a  rivalry 
and  clashing  of  interests,  is  clear  from  the  Rhodian  tradition  of 
the  Heliadae.     Pindar"  tells  how  : 

*Up  to  the  hill  they  came, 

Yet  in  their  hand 
No  seed  of  burning  flaofie, 

And  for  the  Rhodian  land 
With  fireless  rite 
The  grove  upon  the  citadel  they  dight' 

And  the  scholiast  commenting  on  the  passage  says:  'The 
Rhodians  going  up  to  the  Acropolis  to  sacrifice  to  Athene,  forgot 

1  P.  vni.  42.  5,  2  pind.  OL  vii.  47,  schol.  ad  loe. 
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to  take  fire  with  them  for  their  oflFerings  (ivayia-fiaai)  and  made 
a  fireless  sacrifice.  Hence  it  came  about  that,  as  the  Athenians 
were  the  first  to  sacrifice  by  fire,  Athene  thought  it  best  to  live 
with  them.'  Athene  was  always  a  prudent  goddess,  ready  to  swim 
with  the  tide:  she  was  'all  for  the  father,'  all  for  the  Olympians, 
and  she  had  her  reward.  Philostratos*  tells  the  same  story  with 
something  more  of  emphasis.  He  contrasts  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  and  the  Acropolis  of  Rhodes;  the  Rhodians  had  only 
a  fireless  cheap  service,  the  people  of  Athens  provide  the  savour  of 
burnt  sacrifice  and  fragrant  smoke ;  the  goddess  went  to  live  with 
them  because  *  they  were  wiser  in  their  generation  (aoifxaripov^;) 
and  good  at  sacrificing.'  From  Diodorus'  we  learn  that  it  was 
Cecrops  who  introduced  the  fire-sacrifice  at  Athens.  On  Cecrops 
were  £BLthered  many  of  the  innovations  of  civilized  life,  among 
them  marriage.  He  was  halfway  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
half  civilized  man,  half  snake.  He,  Pausanias'  significantly  tells 
us,  was  the  first  to  give  to  Zeus  the  name  of  the  Highest.  He  too 
became  all  for  the  Olympian.  * 

These  forms  of  primitive  sacrifice — the  pelanos,  the  barley        l/ 
grains,  the  riephalia,  the  fireless  rites — have  been  considered  at         ,    . 
some   length   because,  though   in   part  they  went  over   to  the        ^ 
Olympians,  they  remain  broadly  speaking  and  in  their  simplest 
forms  characteristic  of  the  lower  stratum  and  of  the  worship  of 
underworld  spirits.     Moreover  it  is  these  primitive  rites  which 
were,  as  will  later  be  seen,  taken  up  and  mysticized  by  the  religion 
of  Oipheus. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  second  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  harvest  festival  of  the  Thargelia,  the 
ceremony  of  the  Pharmakos. 


The  Pharmakos. 

That  the  leading  out  of  the  pharmakos  was  a  part  of  the 
festival  of  the  Thargelia  we  know  from  Harpocration*.  He  says 
in  commenting  on  the  word :  'At  Athens  they  led  out  two  men 
to  be  purifications  for  the  city ;  it  was  at  the  Thargelia,  one  was 

>  Fhilostrat.  Eik,  n.  27  §  852.  «  Diod.  v.  66. 

*  P.  mi.  2.  2.  *  Harpoorat.  8.v.  tf>apfuu(&t. 
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for  the  men  and  the  other  for  the  women.'  These  men,  these  phar- 
makoi,  whose  function  it  was  to  purify  the  city,  were,  it  will  later 
be  seen,  in  all  probability  put  to  deaths  but  the  expression  used 
by  Harpocration  is  noteworthy — they  were  led  out.  The  gist  of 
the  ceremony  is  not  death  but  expulsion;  death,  if  it  occurs,  is 
incidental. 

The  ceremony  of  expulsion  took  place,  it  is  again  practically 
certain,  on  the  6th  day  of  Thargelion,  a  day  not  lightly  to  be 
forgotten,  for  it  was  the  birthday  of  Socrates.  Diogenes  Laertius* 
says  in  his  life  of  Socrates:  'He  was  born  on  the  6th  day  of 
Thargelion,  the  day  when  the  Athenians  purify  the  city/  The 
pharmakos  is  not  expressly  named,  but  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel  that  the  cleansing  of  the  city  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
pharmakos  was  regarded  as  the  typical  purification  of  the  whole 
year.  The  etymology  of  the  word  will  be  best  considered  when 
the  nature  of  the  rites  has  been  examined*. 

The  ceremony  of  the  pharmakos  has  been  often  discussed, 
but  I  think  frequently  and  fundamentally  misapprehended.  It 
appears  at  first  sight  to  involve  what  we  in  our  modern  termino- 
logy call  *  Human  Sacrifice.'  To  be  told  that  this  went  on  in 
civilized  Athens  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  shocks  our  preconceived 
notionis  of  what  an  Athenian  of  that  time  would  be  likely  to  do 
or  suffer.  The  result  is  that  we  are  inclined  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  we  try  to  relegate  the 
ceremony  of  the  pharmakos  to  the  region  of  prehistoric  tradition, 
or  we  so  modify  and  mollify  its  main  issues  as  to  make  it  un- 
meaning. 

The  issue  before  us  is  a  double  one  and  must  not  be  confused. 
We  have  to  determine  what  the  ceremonial  of  the  pharmakos  was, 
and  next,  did  that  ceremonial  last  on  into  historic  times?   • 

My  own  view  is  briefly  this :  that  we  have  no  positive  evidence 
that  it  did  last  on  into  the  5th  century  B.C.,  but  that,  if  the  gist 
of  the  ceremonial  is  once  fairly  understood,  there  is  no  a  priori 
difficulty  about  its  continuance,  and  that,  this  a  priori  difficulty 
being  removed,  we  shall  accept  an  overwhelming  probability. 
The  evidence  for  the  historical  pharmakos  is  just  as  good  as 

^  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  4. 

'  Classical  sources  for  the  pharmakoH  are  most  fully  enumerated  by  Mannhardt, 
Myth.  Forachungerif  pp.  123,  133.  For  primitive  analogies  see  Frazer,  Golden  Bough, 
2nd  ed.,  vol.  lu.  p.  93,  from  whom  I  have  taken  the  instances  adduced. 
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ag.  the  evidence  for  the   chewing   of   the    buckthorn  at  the 

Anthesteria. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  pharmakos,  i.e.  the 

hnmau  scape-goat,  though  it  seems  to  us  a  monstrous  and  horrible 

notion,  was  one  so  familiar  to  the  Greek  mind  as  to  be  in  Attic 

literature  practically  proverbial.      Aristophanes^  wants  to  point 

the  contrast    between   the   old   mint  of  sterling  state   officials 

and  the  new  democratic  coinage:   he  says,  now-a-days  we   fill 

o£Sces  by 

*Any  chance  man  that  we  come  across, 
Not  fit  in  old  days  for  a  pharmakos^ 
These  we  use 
And  these  we  choose, 
The  veriest  scum,  the  mere  refuse,* 

and  again  in  a  fragment': 

'  Your  kinsman  !   how  and  whence,  you  pharmakos,' 

and  in  the  Knights*  Demos  says  to  Agoracritos : 

*I  bid  you  take  the  seat 
In  the  Prytaneum  where  this  pharmakos 
Was  wont  to  sit.' 

Pharmakos  is  in  fact,  like  its^uivalent  *  oflFscouring '  (icd6ap/xa), 
a  current  form  of  utter  abuse,  disgust  and  contempt. 

Moreover  its  ritual  import  was  perfectly  familiar.  Lysias^  in 
his  speech  against  Andokides  is  explicit :  *  We  needs  must  hold 
that  in  avenging  ourselves  and  ridding  ourselves  of  Andokides  we 
purify  the  city  and  perform  apotropaic  ceremonies,  and  solemnly 
expel  a  pharmakos  and  rid  ourselves  of  a  criminal;  for  of  this 
sort  the  fellow  is.' 

For  the  fullest  details  of  the  horrid  ceremony  we  are  indebted 
to  a  very   late   author.     Tzetzes*  (a.d.    1150)   in   his  Thousand 

»  Ar.  Ran,  734.  »  Ar.  frg.  632.  »  Ar.  Eq.  1406. 

*  Lys.  c.  Andok.  108.  4:  ifvif  ovv  xph  voyl^€iv  rifuapovfUvovt  koI  draWaTTOfi^vovs 
'AvioKfdw  Tip  r6}up  KaOalptiw  Koi  dirodioiroiJLirciaOai  koI  <papfMKb»  dvoTtifJurtiv 
Koi  iLkiTtipLov  diraXXdTTe<r<?ctt,  «f  %y  to6tuv  o^rln  iffTi, 

'  Fragments  of  Hipponax  (6th  cent.  b.c.)  incorporated  by  Tzetzes  HisU  23. 
726-756 : 

TL  rb  KoBapfia; 
6  ^apiAWcbi  rb  Kddapfia  tmovtov  7}v  rb  irdXat. 
9lp  (TvfJL^pd  KariXafie  ir6\i»  Otofiiiviq.^ 
cfr*  9Mf  Xi/ibi  efre  Xoifuts  efre  xal  fiXdfios  dXXo, 
Tta¥  TdPTiotf  dfU}p^t6T€p<»  riyop  ui  irpbs  0v(ria» 
€ls  maOapfthv  koX  4>dpnaKow  trUkeoJt  riji  yo<ro6(njs» 
c/f  rbroif  Si  top  irpbffipopop  ffn^ayres  tV  ^wtUlp 
Tvpbp  re  Siipres  rj  x^^P^  ^^"'^  fui^av  xal  lax^^^h 
iwrdKLi  ydp  pawLaapra  ixewop  els  rb  viot 
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Histories  describes  it  as  follows :  *  The  pharmakos  was  a  purifi- 
cation of  this  sort  of  old.  If  a  calamity  overtook  the  city  by  the 
wrath  of  God,  whether  it  were  famine  or  pestilence  or  any  other 
mischief,  they  led  forth  as  though  to  a  sacrifice  the  most 
unsightly  of  them  all  as  a  purification  and  a  remedy  to  the 
suflFering  city.  They  set  the  sacrifice  in  the  appointed  place,  and 
gave  him  cheese  with  their  hands  and  a  barley  cake  and  figs,  and 
seven  times  they  smote  him  with  leeks  and  wild  figs  and  other 
wild  plants.  Finally  they  burnt  him  with  fire  with  the  wood  of 
wild  trees  and  scattered  the  ashes  into  the  sea  and  to  the  winds, 
for  a  purification,  as  I  said,  of  the  suffering  city.  Just  as, 
I  think,  Lycophron  records  it  of  the  Locrian  maidens,  speaking 
somewhat  after  this  manner,  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  verse, 
"when,  having  consumed  their  limbs  with  fuel  from  fruitless  trees, 
the  flame  of  fire  cast  into  the  sea  the  ashes  of  the  maidens  that 
died  on  the  hill  of  Traron." ' 

Tzetzes  is  not  inventing  the  ceremonies,  and  in  his  awkward 
confused  way  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  his  source — the  iambic  poet 
Hipponax.  'And  Hipponax  gives  us  the  best  complete  account 
of  the  custom  when  he  says,  *  to  purify  the  city  and  strike  (the 
pharmakos)  i^^A  branches'*,  and  in  another  place  he  says  in  his 
first  iambic  poem,  '  striking  him  in  the  meadow  and  heating  him 
with  branches  and  with  leeks  like  a  pharmakos']  and  again  in  other 
places  he  says  as  follows :  '  we  mtist  make  of  him  a  pharmakos  * ; 
and  he  says,  *  offering  him  figs  and  a  barley  cake  and  cheese  such  as 
pharmakoi  eat ' ;  and  '  ^y  have  long  been  waiting  agape  for  them^ 
holding  branches  in  their  hands  as  pharmakoi  do  * ;   and  some- 

(Tic^Xaif,  cvKaii  dyplais  re  kolL  AWois  tQ»  6.yplup, 
rikoi  wvpl  KariKtuoy  ip  {i^Xotf  roTt  d7/>^0(t, 
Koi  rbv  airodoF  els  OdXaafftuf  (ppcuyoF  koX  dirdfJMVS 
Koi  KaOapfiOv  Trjt  irdXews  d)t  f^y  r^  vo<ro6aifS, 

6  8i  'Iinruwo^  Apiara  a6/iTay  ro  (0oi  X^ec 

1  ir6Xii'  KaOalpeiy  xal  KpdSjjffi  pdWcaOai  (0ap/uajc6r), 
Kol  dXXaxoD  8i  ttoO  tfyqai  Trpdrrt^  Idfifitfi  ypdfptav 

2  /SdXXoi'ref  iv  Xcifiwyi  xal  pairl^opret 
KpdSjfffi  teal  (TKlWfjffiy  uffrep  <f>apfiaK6y, 

KoX  rdXtP  dXXoif  T6irou  di  raOrd  ^ai  Kar    fvot 

3  5ei  d'  a^rby  is  <f>ap/JLaK6v  iKiroii^ira(r6ai, 

4  Kdipri  irap4^€iy  /<rxa^a*  ft  ical  fA&^ap 
Kal  rvphv  oXov  icOiovci  ipapfAaxoi, 

5  irdXac  ydp  aifroi>s  frpoaax^*'''^{^  x^^f^^^f^^ 
xpdSas  ixoyres  d>s  Ixovat  ^apfAaxol, 

KoX  dXKaxov  84  vo6  ^aw  iv  np  a&r<p  tdptfiip 

6  \ifi<p  yipfirat  ^ripbs  C>s  4p  r$  Bvfitp 
tf>apfiaKbs  dx^^li  ivrdKis  ^airiffOclrf, 
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where  else  he  aays  in  the  same  iambic  poem, '  may  he  he  parched 
with  hunger,  mo  that  in  (their)  anger  he  may  he  led  as  pharmakos 
and  heaien  aevmi  times! 

Tzetses  qaotes  for  us  six  fragmentary  statements  from 
Hipponax,  and  the  words  of  Hipponax  correspond  so  closely  in 
every  detail  with  his  own  account  that  we  are  justified  in  sup- 
posing that  his  account  of  the  end  of  the  ceremonial,  the  burning 
and  scattering  of  the  ashes,  is  also  borrowed;  but  the  evidence  of 
this  from  Hipponax  he  omits. 

Hipponax  makes  his  statements  apparently,  not  from  any 
abstract  interest  in  ritual,  but  as  part  of  an  insult  levelled  at  his 
enemy  Boupalos.  This  is  made  almost  certain  by  another  frag- 
ment of  Hipponax*  in  which  he  says,  'as  they  uttered  impreca- 
tions against  that  abomination  (2709)  Boupalos.'  The  fragments 
belong  obviously  to  one  or  more  iambic  poems  in  which  Hipponax 
expresses  the  hope  that  Boupalos  will  share  the  fate  of  a  phar- 
makos, will  be  insulted,  beaten,  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  at  last 
presumably  put  to  death.  Hipponax  is  710^  describing  an  actual 
historical  ceremony,  but  to  make  his  insults  have  any  point  he 
must  have  been  alluding  to  a  ritual  that  was,  in  the  6th  century  B.C., 
perfectly  familiar  to  his  hearers. 

Some  of  the  statements  of  Hipponax  as  to  the  details  of  the 
ritual  are  confirmed  from  other  sources,  and  are  given  in  these 
with  certain  slight  variations  which  seem  to  show  that  Hipponax 
was  not  the  only  source  of  information. 

Helladius'  the  Byzantine,  quoted  by  Photius,  says  that  'it  was 
the  custom  at  Athens  to  lead  in  procession  two  pharmakoi  with 
a  view  to  purification ;  one  for  the  men,  one  for  the  women.  The 
pharmakos  of  the  men  had  black  figs  round  his  neck,  the  other 
had  white  ones,  and  he  says  they  were  called  avfiaK'xpi!  Helladius 
added  that  '  this  purification  was  of  the  nature  of  an  apotropaic 
ceremony  to  avert  diseases,  and  that  it  took  its  rise  from  An- 
drogeds  the  Cretan,  when  at  Athens  the  Athenians  suffered 
abnormally  from  a  pestilential  disease,  and  the  custom  obtained 
of  constantly  purifying  the  city  by  pharmakoi/ 

The  man  and  woman  and  the  black  and  white  figs  are  variant 
details.      Helladius  is  our  sole  authority  for  the  curious  name 

'  Hipp<m.  frg.  11  (4)  di  cl  fiiv  ayu  Boi/rdXy  KarrfpiSirro. 
•  HcUad.  sp.  Phot  BibL  o.  279,  p.  534. 
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a-v/SoKxoc:  what  this  means  is  not  certain.  The  term  may  have 
meant  '  pig-Bacchoi.'  The  Bacchoi,  as  will  later  be  seen,  were 
sacred  and  specially  purified  persons  with  magical  powers,  and 
the  term  may  liave  been  applied  to  mark  analogous  functions. 
Crete  was  the  home  of  ceremonies  of  purification. 

Harpocration,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  confirms  the 
view  that  there  were  two  pharmakoi,  but  he  says  they  were  both 
men:  one  for  the  women,  one  for  the  men.  The  discrepancy  is 
not  serious.  It  would  be  quite  easy  if  necessary  to  dress  up 
a  man  as  a  woman,  and  even  a  string  of  white  figs  would  be 
suflBcient  presentment  of  gender ;  simnlata  pro  verts  is  a  principle 
of  wide  acceptation  in  primitive  ritual. 

The  beating  of  the  pharmakoi  was  a  point  of  cardinal  im- 
portance. It  was  a  ceremonial  affair  and  done  to  the  sound  of 
the  flute.  Hesychius'  says,  'The  song  of  the  branches  is  a 
measure  that  they  play  on  the  flute  when  the  pharmakoi  are 
expelled,  they  being  beaten  with  branches  and  fig  sprigs.  The 
pharmakos«  was  actually  called  **he  of  the  branches."'  It  must 
have  been  a  matter  of  very  early  observation  that  beating  is 
expulsive.  You  beat  a  bush,  a  bird  escapes ;  you  beat  a  garment, 
the  dqst  comes  out ;  you  beat  a  man,  the  evil,  whatever  it  be,  will 
surely  emerge.  We  associate  beating  with  moral  stimulus,  but 
the  first  notion  is  clearly  expulsive. 

Probably  some  notion  of  the  application  or  instigation  of 
good  as  well  as  the  expulsion  of  evil  early  came  in.  This  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  fact  that  rods  made  of  special  plants  and 
trees  were  used,  notably  leeks  and  fig-trees.  Plants  with  strong 
smells,  and  plants  the  eating  of  which  is  purgative,  are  naturally 
regarded  as  'good  medicine';  as  expulsive  of  evil,  and  hence  in 
a  secondary  way  as  promotive  of  good. 

Pythagoras*  taught  that  to  have  a  leek  hung  up  over  a  door- 
way was  a  good  thing  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  evil,  and 
Dioscorides'  records  the  same  belief.  Lucian^  makes  Menippus 
relate  how  before  he  was  allowed  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  dead 
he  was  'purged  and  wiped  clean  and  consecrated  with  leek  and 
torches.' 


1  Hesych.  s.v.  KpaSlrjs  v6fxot.  «  Plin.  N,H,  xx.  9.  39. 

»  Diosc.  (U  mat.  med,  n.  202. 

*  Luo.  Nek.  7  iKd0rip4  re  fu  xcd  dir^/io^e  khI  vepiiiypurt  d^Slpit  koI  CKl\Xp» 
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The  lociLs  classicus  on  beating  with  leek  is  of  course  the 
beating  of  the  god  Pan  by  his  Arcadian  worshippers.  Theocritus^ 
makes  Simichidas  sing : 

*Dear  Pan,  if  this  my  prayer  may  granted  be 
Then  never  shall  the  boys  of  Arcady 
Flog  thee  on  back  and  flank  with  leeks  that  sting 
When  scanty  meat  is  left  for  offering; 
If  not,  thy  skin  with  nails  be  flayed  and  torn 
And  amid  nettles  mayst  thou  couch  till  mom.' 

And  the  scholiast  remarks, '  they  say  that  a  festival  was  held  in 
Arcadia  in  which  the  youths  beat  Pan  with  leeks  when  the 
officials  sacrificed  a  small  victim,  and  there  was  not  enough  to  eat 
for  the  worshipper;  or  the  Arcadians  when  they  went  out  hunting 
if  they  had  good  sport  paid  honour  to  Pan ;  if  the  reverse  they 
maltreated  him  with  leeks  because,  being  a  mountain  god,  he  had 
power  over  the  produce  of  the  chase.'  The  first  explanation 
confuses  cause  with  effect,  the  second  is  undoubtedly  right.  Pan 
is  beaten  because,  as  lord  of  the  chase,  he  has  failed  to  do  his 
business. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Pan  is  beaten,  and  the  pharmakoi 
beaten,  in  order  to  'stimulate  their  powers  of  fertility/  In  a  sense 
this  is  ultimately  true,  but  such  a  statement  gives  a  false  and 
misleading  emphasis.  The  image  and  the  pharmakoi  are  beaten 
partly  to  drive  out  evil  influences,  partly,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, to  relieve  the  feelings  of  the  beaters.  When  tl^  evil 
influences  are  beaten  out,  the  god  will  undoubtedly  do  Better 
next  time,  but  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  the  powers  of  fertility 
are  stimulated.  The  pharmakos  has  no  second  chance.  He  is 
utterly  impure,  so  that  the  more  purifying  influences,  the  more 
good  medicine  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  the  better ;  but  he  is 
doomed  to  death,  not  to  reform.  In  the  Lupercalia,  already 
discussed  (p.  51),  the  women  are  struck  by  the  februum  as  a 
fertility  charm,  but  even  here  the  primary  notion  must  have  been 
the  expulsion  of  evil  influences. 

The  beating,  like  the  pharmakos,  became  proverbial.  Aristo- 
phanes* makes  Aeacus  ask  how  he  is  to  torture  the  supposed 
Xanthias,  and  the  real  Xanthias  makes  answer : 

*0h,  in  the  usual  way,  but  when  you  beat  him 
Don't  do  it  with  a  leek  or  a  young  onion.' 

1  Theoer.  Id.  vii.  104,  schol.  ad  loo.  >  Ar.  Ran,  620. 
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Here  undoubtedly  the  meaning  is,  '  don't  let  this  be  a  merely 
ceremonial  beating,  a  religious  performance/  and  the  allTision 
gains  in  point  by  the  fact  that  the  supposed  slave  was  a  real  god 
to  be  treated  worse  than  a  pharmakos.  Lucian^  says  that  the 
Muses,  he  is  sure,  would  never  deign  to  come  near  his  vulgar  book- 
buyer,  and  instead  of  giving  him  a  crown  of  myrtle  they  will  beat 
him  with  myrrh  and  mallow  and  get  rid  of  him,  so  that  he  may 
not  pollute  their  sacred  fountains.  Clearly  here  the  vulgar  book- 
buyer  is  a  pharmakos. 

We  have  then  abundant  evidence  that  the  pharmakos  was 
beaten;  was  he  also  put  to  death?  Tzetzes,  as  has  been  seen, 
states  that  he  was  burnt  with  the  wood  of  certain  fruitless  trees, 
and  that  his  ashes  were  scattered  to  the  sea  and  the  winds. 
The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes'  also  states  expressly  that  by 
Sfifioa-ioi,  i.e.  people  fed  and  kept  at  the  public  expense,  was 
meant '  those  who  were  called  pharmakoi,  and  these  pharmakoi 
purified  cities  by  their  slaughter.'  So  far  his  statement. is  of  the 
most  general  character,  and  it  need  not  have  been  inferred  that 
he  was  speaking  of  Athens,  but  he  goes  on,  '  for  the  Athenians 
maintained  certain  very  ignoble  and  useless  persons,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  any  calamity  befalling  the  city,  I  mean  a  pestilence  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  they  sacrificed  these  persons  with  a  view  to 
purification  from  pollution  and  they  called  them  purifications ' 
(tcaOapfuiTa).  Tzetzes  said  a  pharmakos  was  excessively  ungainly 
{dfjLopif>6T€pov\  the  scholiast,  worthless  and  useless.  Aristophanes 
himself  regarded  them  as  the  *  scum '  of  humanity. 

The  scholiast  is  of  course  a  late  and  somewhat  dubious  authority, 
and  did  the  fact  of  the  death  of  the  pharmakos  rest  on  him  and 
on  Tzetzes  alone,  we  might  be  inclined  to  question  it.  A  better 
authority  is  preserved  for  us  by  Harpocration*;  he  says,  *  Istros 
(circ.  B.C.  230),  in  the  first  book  of  his  Epiphanies  of  Apollo,  says 
that  Pharmakos  is  a  proper  name,  and  that  Pharmakos  stole  sacred 
phialae  belonging  to  Apollo,  and  was  taken  and  stoned  by  the 
men  with  Achilles,  and  the  ceremonies  done  at  the  Thargelia  are 
mimetic  representations  of  these  things.'     The  aetiology  of  Istros 

1  Luc.  Indoet  1.  «  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Eq.  1136. 

'  Harpoorat.  s.t.  <papnaK(n'  6ti  6i  ovofjia  K^pibv  icriv  6  tpapiiaKhi^  Upks  di  ^idXat 
rod  *A.ir6\\u¥0t  K\i}f/at  kcU  6,\mn  {/irb  rCav  irepl  rbv  *Ax(XX/a  icareXeiJtf'^17,  koX  tA  rocs 
QapyriXlois   dydfitva   TO&rtm'   dirofUfA-^fULvd   iffTkv,  "Iffrpos   iv   irpum^   Twr    'Air6XXwrot 
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of  course  wrong,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  believed  the 
*  •  remonies  of  the  Thargelia  to  include  the  stoning  of  a  man  to 
ath. 

That  in  primitive  pharmakos-ceremonies  the  human  phar- 
iiiakos  was  actually  put  to  death  scarcely  admits  of  doubt:  that 
istros  believed  this  took  place  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Thargelia  in 
honour  of  Apollo  may  be  inferred  from  his  aetiology.  There  still 
remains  in  the  minds  of  some  a  feeling  that  the  Athens  of  the 
fifth  century  was  too  civilized  a  place  to  have  suffered  the 
actual  death  of  human  victims,  and  that  periodically,  as  part  of 
a  public  state  ritual.  This  misgiving  arises  mainly,  as  was  indi- 
cated at  the  outset,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  gist  of  the 
ceremony.  Tzetzes,  after  the  manner  of  his  day,  calls  it  a  Bvaia, 
a  burnt  sacrifice ;  but  it  was  not  really  a  sacrifice  in  our  modem 
sense  at  all,  though,  as  will  later  be  shown,  it  was  one  of  the 
diverse  notions  that  went  to  the  making  of  the  ancient  idea  of 
sacrifice. 

The  pharmakos  was  not  a  sacrifice  in  the  sense  of  an  offering 
made  to  appease  an  angry  god.  It  came  to  be  associated  with 
Apollo  when  he  took  over  the  Thargelia,  but  primarily  it  was  not 
intended  to  please  or  to  appease  any  spirit  or  god.  It  was,  as 
ancient  authors  repeatedly  insist,  a  /cadapfio^,  a  purification.  The 
essence  of  the  ritual  was  not  atonement,  for  there  was  no  one  to 
atone,  but  riddance,  the  artificial  making  of  an  £709,  a  pollution, 
to  get  rid  of  all  pollution.  The  notion,  so  foreign  to  our  scientific 
habit  of  thought,  so  familiar  to  the  ancients,  was  that  evil  of  all 
kinds  was  a  physical  infection  that  could  be  caught  and  trans- 
ferred; it  was  highly  catching.  Next,  some  logical  savage  saw 
that  the  notion  could  be  utilized  for  artificial  riddance.  The 
Dyaks'  sweep  misfortunes  out  of  their  houses  and  put  them  into 
a  toy-house  made  of  bamboo ;  this  they  set  adrift  on  a  river.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  recent  outbreak  of  influenza  in  Fithuria  'a  man  had 
a  small  carriage  made,  after  a  plan  of  his  own,  for  a  pair  of  scape- 
goats which  were  harnessed  to  it  and  driven  to  a  wood  at  some 
distance  where  they  were  let  loose.  From  that  hour  the  disease 
completely  ceased  in  the  town.  The  goats  never  returned ;  had 
they  done  so  the  disease  must  have  come  back  with  them.'     It 

^  For  these  modem  savage  analogies  and  many  others  see  Dr  Frazer,  Oolden 
Bought  2nd  ed.,  vol.  in.  p.  93. 
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is  needless  for  our  purpose  to  accumulate  instances  of  the  count- 
less varieties  of  scape-goats,  carts,  cocks,  boats,  that  the  ingenuiry 
of  primitive  man  has  invented.  The  instance  chosen  shows  a^ 
clearly  as  possible  that,  as  the  gist  of  the  ceremony  is  magical 
riddance,  it  is  essential  that  the  scape-goat,  whatever  form  he 
takes,  shotdd  never  return. 

This  necessity  for  utter  destruction  comes  out  very  clearly  in 
an  account  of  the  way  the  Egyptians  treated  their  scape-goats. 
Plutarch^  in  his  discourse  on  Isis  and  Osiris  says,  on  the  authority 
of  Manetho,  that  in  the  dog-days  they  used  to  burn  men  alive 
whom  they  called  Typhonians,  and  their  ashes  they  made  away 
with  by  winnowing  and  scattering  them.  The  winnowing-fan  in 
which  the  com  was  tossed  and  by  means  of  which  the  chaff  was 
blown  utterly  away  was  to  Clement  of  Alexandria*  the  symbol  of 
utter  ruin  and  destruction.  In  his  protest  against  the  ruinous 
force  of  convention  among  pagan  people,  he  says  finely :  '  let  us 
fly  from  convention,  it  strangles  men,  it  turns  them  away  from 
truth,  it  leads  them  afar  from  life;  convention  is  a  noose,  a  place 
of  execution,  a  pit,  a  winnowing-fan ;  convention  is  ruin.' 

The  pharmakos  is  killed  then,  not  because  his  death  is  a 
vicarious  sacrifice,  but  because  he  is  so  infected  and  tabooed  that 
his  life  is  a  practical  impossibility.  The  uneducated,  among  whom 
his  lot  would  necessarily  be  cast,  regard  him  as  an  infected  horror, 
an  incarnate  pollution;  the  educated  who  believe  no  such  nonsense 
know  that  the  kindest  thing  is  to  put  an  end  to  a  life  that  is 
worse  than  death.  Moreover  nearly  every  civilized  state  to  this 
day  offers  'human  sacrifice'  in  the  shape  of  the  criminals  it  executes. 
Why  not  combine  religious  tradition  with  a  supposed  judicial 
necessity?  Civilized  Athens  had  its  barathron;  why  should 
civilized  Athens  shrink  from  annually  utilizing  two  vicious  and 
already  condemned  criminals  to  *  purify  the  city '  ? 

The  question  of  whether  the  pharmakos  was  actually-  put  to 
death  in  civilized  Athens  is  of  course  for  our  purpose  a  strictly 
subordinate  one.  It  has  only  been  discussed  in  detail  because  the 
answer  that  we  return  to  it  depends  in  great  measure  on  how 

^  Plut.  de  It.  et  Os.  lzxiii.  ^i^raf  d»0pdl>irovs  Kareirlfxirpao'ay  ^  Mofcdijs  laripnifKe 
Tv^vlovt  iraXoOyref  xal  rV  ritppav  a<n(av  Xixfuavrcs  ii^dvi^ov  kqI  iUaireipo^. 

'  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  xii.  118  ^OytofAcv  ovv  -Hiv  irvrii6€LaM...dyx€i  rbv  Sj^ptaxw,  r^f 
iXtfi^i  dxorp^eit  dvdyei  rrjs  ^wris,  ir&yis  iarhf  fidpa$p6v  icTUf  fiddpos  itrrl  Xixroi'  iariv, 
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for  we  realize  the  primary  gist  of  a  pharmakos,  i.e.  the  two  notions 
of  (a)  the  physicalness,  the  actuality  of  evil,  and  (b)  the  possibility 
of  contagion  and  transfer. 

Our  whole  modem  conception  of  the  scape-man  is  apt  to 
be  unduly  influenced  by  the  familiar  instance  of  the  Hebrew  scape- 
goat.   We  remember  how 

'The  scape-goat  stood  all  Bldn  and  bone 
While  moral  buiiness,  not  his  own, 
Was  bound  about  his  head.' 

And  the  pathos  of  the  proceeding  haunts  our  minds  and  prevents 
us  from  realizing  the  actuality  and  the  practicality  of  the  more 
primitive  physical  taboo.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  in 
this  moralized  Hebrew  conception,  the  scape-goat  was  not  a 
sacrifice  proper;  its  sending  away  was  preceded  by  sacrifice.  The 
priest '  made  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel  for  all  their 
sins  once  a  year,'  and  when  the  sacrifice  of  bullock  and  goat  and 
the  burning  of  incense,  and  the  sprinkling  of  blood  was  over,  then 
and  not  till  then  the  live  goat  was  presented  to  the  Lord*.  The 
Hebrew  scriptures  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  burden  laid  upon 
the  goat  is  not  merely  physical  evil,  not  pestilence  or  famine,  but 
rather  the  burden  of  moral  guilt.  'And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his 
hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat  and  confess  over  him  all  the 
iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel  and  all  their  transgressions  in 
all  their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  shall 
send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness.  And 
the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  into  a  land  not 
inhabited' 

But  so  close  is  the  connection  of  moral  and  physical  that 
even  here,  where  the  evil  laid  upon  the  scape-goat  is  moral  only, 
there  is  evident  danger  of  infection;  the  goat  is  sent  forth  ii^^o 
a  land  not  inhabited  and  it  would  be  manifestly  undesirable  that 
he  should  return.  At  Athens  we  hear  of  no  confession  of  sins,  it 
i&  famine  and  pestilence  from  which  a  terror-stricken  city  seeks 
riddance. 

This  physical  aspect  of  evil  is  still  more  clearly  brought  out 
in  a  ceremony  performed  annually  at  Chaeronea.  Plutarch*  him- 
self, when  he  was  archon,  had  to  preside  over  the  ritual  and  has 

^  Lev.  zvi.  21,  and  for  the  Egyptian  scape-animal  see  Herod,  n.  39. 
»  Plat.  Q.  Symp.  vi.  S. 
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left  us  the  account.  A  household  slave  was  taken  and  oeremonially 
beaten  with  rods  of  agnus  castus — again  a  plan-;  of  cathartic 
quality — and  driven  out  of  doors  to  the  words,  'Out  with  hunger,  in- 
with  wealth  and  health.'  The  ceremony  was  called  the  '  expulsion 
of  hunger,'  and  Plutarch  speaks  of  it  as  an  'ancettrmi  sacrifice.'  It 
was  performed  by  each  householder  for  his  own  house,  and  by  the 
archon  for  the  common  heai*th  of  the  city.  When  Plutarch  was 
archon  he  tells  us  the  ceremony  was  largely  attended.  The  name 
of  the  'ceremony'  is  instructive,  it  is  cfeXact?,  riddance,  ex- 
pulsion, not  as  the  pharmakos  was,  Ka0ap/i6^,  purification;  both 
are  called  Ovaiat,  sacrifices,  only  by  concession  to  popular  usage 
when  every  religious  ceremony  is  regarded  as  of  the  nature 
of  burnt  sacrifice.  The  ceremony  of  the  pharmakos  was  taken  on 
by  Apollo,  but  in  the  Chaeronea  'expulsion'  there  is  no  pretence 
that  any  god  is  worshipped ;  the  performance  remains  frankly 
magical. 

At  Chaeronea  the  slave  was  merely  beaten  and  expelled.  At 
Delphi  a  pharmakos  ceremony  of  still  milder  form  took  place  in 
which  the  victim  was  merely  a  puppet. 

In  his  12th  Oreek  Qusstion  Plutarch  asks,  'What  is  Charila 
among  the  Delphians?'  His  answer  is  as  follows:  'Concerning 
Charila  they  tell  a  story  something  on  this  wise.  The  Delphians 
were  afflicted  by  a  famine  following  after  a  drought.  They  came 
to  the  gates  of  the  king's  palace  with  their  children  and  their 
wives  to  make  supplication.  And  the  king  distributed  grain  and 
pulse  to  the  noblest  of  them  as  there  was  not  enough  for  all. 
And  there  came  a  little  girl  who  had  lost  both  her  father  and 
mother,  and  she  made  supplication.  But  he  struck  her  with  his 
shoe  and  threw  the  shoe  into  her  face.  Now  she  was  poor  and 
desolate  but  of  noble  spirit,  and  she  went  away  and  loosed  her 
girdle  and  hanged  herself.  As  the  famine  went  on  and  pestilence 
was  added  thereto,  the  Pythia  gave  an  oracle  to  the  king  that  he 
must  appease  Charila,  a  maiden  who  had  died  by  her  own  hand. 
After  some  difficulty  they  found  out  that  this  was  the  name  of 
the  girl  who  had  been  struck.  So  they  performed  a  sacrifice 
which  had  in  it  some  admixture  of  a  purification,  and  this  they 
still  perform  every  nine  years.' 

The  tale  told  of  Charila  is,  of  course,  pure  aetiology,  to  account 
for   certain   features  in   an  established   ritual.     The  expression 
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Plutarch  uses,  a  '  sacrifice  with  admixture  of  purification '  (fjue/xiy- 
fievffp  Tivd  KaOapfjLov  Ovaiap),  is  interesting  because  it  shows  that 
though  by  his  time  almost  every  religious  ceremony  was  called 
a  dvaia,  his  mind  is  haunted  by  the  feeling  that  the  Charila 
ceremony  was  in  reality  a  purification,  a  xaOapfio^]  he  would  have 
been  nearer  the  truth  had  he  said  it  was  a  'purification  containing 
in  it  a  certain  element  of  sacrifice.' 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  the  actual  ritual.  'The  king  is 
seated  to  preside  over  the  pulse  and  the  grain  and  he  distributes 
it  to  all,  both  citizens  and  strangers:  there  is  brought  in  an  image 
of  Charila  as  a  little  girl,  and  when  they  all  receive  the  com,  the 
king  strikes  the  image  with  his  shoe  and  the  leader  of  the 
Thyiades  takes  the  image  and  conducts  it  to  a  certain  cavernous 
place,  and  there  fastening  (a  rope)  round  the  neck  of  the  image 
they  bury  it  where  they  buried  the  strangled  Charila.' 

The  festival  Charila,  festival  of  rejoicing  and  grace,  is  like  the 
Thargelia,  a  festival  of  first-fruits  containing^the  ceremony  of  the 
Pharmakos,  only  in  effigy.  Charila  is  beaten  with  a  shoe:  leather 
is  to  this  day  regarded  as  magically  expulsive,  though  the  modem 
surrogate  is  of  white  satin.  On  a  curious  vase  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Athens*,  we  have  a  representation  of  a  wedding 
procession  at  which  a  man  is  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  shoe.  It  is 
still  to-day  regarded  as  desirable  that  bride  and  bridegroom 
should  be  hit,  evil  influences  are  thereby  expelled,  and  the  shower 
of  fertilizing  rice  is  made  the  more  efficacious.  The  e&gy  of 
Charila  is  buried,  not  burnt,  possibly  a  more  primitive  fori»  of 
destruction.  The  origin  of  the  ceremony  is  dated  back  to  the 
time  when  the  king  was  priest,  but  the  actual  celebrants  are 
women. 

A  pharmakos  ceremony  that  is  known  to  have  taken  place  at 
Marseilles  adds  some  further  instructive  details.  Servius,  in  com- 
menting on  the  words  auri  sacra  fames^  'accursed  hunger  of  gold,' 
notes  that  sacer  may  mean  accursed  as  well  as  holy,  and  he  seems, 
rather  vaguely,  to  realize  that  between  these  two  meanings  is  the 

'  My  attention  was  kindly  drawn  to  this  vase  by  M.  Perdrizet  who  proposes 
shortly  to  paUish  it.  Soidas  (s.v.  et8ia\o¥)  seems  to  refer  to  the  Charila  ceremony, 
KtXf^i  il  IlvBla  €&w\6tf  ri  rerXofffUpw  c/s  d^tv  Yvi^eu^ds  fieriotpw  i^aproM  xal  dptpfHinrBTi 
7t  r^t.  For  this  and  the  oscilla  ceremonies  and  the  analogy  of  Artemis  drayj^ofUyri 
(P.  nn.  23.  7)  see  Lobeck,  AgUioph.  p.  175.  The  beating  of  the  female  slave  in  the 
temple  of  Leooothea  (Pint.  Q.  22.  xvi.)  seems  to  have  been  based  on  a  racial  taboo, 
but  a  ^appuoK^  ceremony  may  underlie  it. 

•  Serv.  ad  Verg.  Aen,  m.  76. 
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middle  term  *  devoted/  The  use  of  the  term,  he  says,  is  derived 
from  a  custom  among  the  Gauls :  *  Whenever  the  inhabitants  of^ 
Marseilles  suffer  from  a  pestilence,  one  of  the  poorer  class  oflFers 
himself  to  be  kept  at  the  public  expense  and  fed  on  specially  pure 
foods.  After  this  has  been  done  he  is  decorated  with  sacred 
boughs  and  clad  in  holy  garments,  and  led  about  through  the 
whole  city  to  the  accompaniment  of  curses,  in  order  that  upon 
him  may  fall  all  the  ills  of  the  whole  city,  and  thus  he  is  cast 
headlong  down.' 

Here  we  have  the  curious  added  touch  that  the  vehicle  of 
impurity  is  purified.  To  our  modem  minds  pure  and  impure 
stand  at  two  opposite  poles,  and  if  we  were  arraying  a  scape-goat 
we  certainly  should  not  trouble  about  his  preliminary  purification. 
But  the  ancients,  as  Servius  dimly  feels,  knew  of  a  condition  that 
combined  the  two,  the  condition  that  the  savage  describes  as 
*  taboo.'  For  this  condition  the  Latins  used  the  word  '  sacer,'  the 
Greeks,  as  has  already  been  seen,  the  word  Srfo^,  It  is  in  such 
complex  primitive  notions  as  those  of  sacer  and  £709,  that  our 
modem  habit  of  clear  analysis  and  differentiation  causes  us  to 
miss  the  full  and  complex  significance. 

The  leading  out  of  the  pharmakos  is  then  a  purely  magical 
ceremony  based  on  ignorance  and  fear ;  it  is  not  a  human  sacrifice 
to  Apollo  or  to  any  other  divinity  or  even  ghost,  it  is  a  ceremony 
of  physical  expulsion.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  etymology* 
of  the  word  confirms  this  view,  ^ap^aKo<i  means  simply  *  magic- 
nlan.'  Its  Lithuanian  cognate  is  hwrlUy  magic ;  in  Latin  it  appears 
as  forma,  formula,  magical  spell ;  our  formulary  retains  some 
vestige  of  its  primitive  connotation.  ^dpfiaKov  in  Greek  means 
healing  drug,  poison,  and  dye,  but  all,  for  better  for  worse,  are 
magical.  To  express  its  meaning  we  need  what  our  language  has 
lost,  a  double-edged  word  like  the  savage  '  medicine.*  The  phar- 
makos of  the  Thargelia  shows  us  a  state  of  things  in  which  man 
does  not  either  tend  or  avert  god*  or  ghost,  but  seeks,  by  the 

^  For  a  fnU  and  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  etymology  and  meaning 
of  0apMair6f,  see  Osthofif, '  Allerhand  Zaaber  etymologisoh  beleuchtet,'  Bezzenberger, 
Beitrage  xxiv.  p.  109.  As  to  the  aooentuation  of  the  word  ^pfxaxSt  Eastathias 
(1935.  15)  notes  that  it  was  proparoxytone  *  among  the  lonians.* 

«  As  to  the  god  worshipped  at  the  Thargelia  it  is  probable  that  when  godhead 
came  to  be  formulated  Demeter  Chloe  long  preceded  Apollo.  Diogenes  Laertins 
(II.  44)  notes  that  on  the  sixth  day  of  Thargelia  when  the  Athenians  purified  the 
city,  sacrifice  was  done  to  Demeter  Chloe.  Here  as  elsewhere  ApoUo  took  over  the 
worship  of  an  Earth-goddess. 
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'  medicine'  he  himself  makes,  to  do,  on  his  own  account,  his  spring 
or  rather  Whitsuntide  '  thorough  cleaning/  The  ceremony  of  the 
pharmakos  went  in  some  sense  to  the  making  of  the  Greek  and 
modem  notion  of  sacrifice,  hut  the  word  itself  has  other  and 
perhaps  more  primitive  connotations. 

Tzetzes,  looking  back  at  the  ceremony  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
pharmakos,  calls  it  a  sacrifice  {dv<ria\  but  we  need  not  imitate 
him  in  his  confusion  of  ideas  new  and  old.  The  rite  of  the 
Thargelia  was  a  rite  of  expulsion,  of  riddance,  which  incidentally, 
as  it  were,  involved  loss  of  life  to  a  human  being.  The  result  is, 
indeed,  in  both  cases  the  same  to  the  human  being,  but  the  two 
ceremonials  of  sacrifice  and  riddance  express  widely  different 
conditions  and  sentiments  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper. 

,  It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  we  have  any  certain 
evidence  of  'human  sacrifice'  in  our  sense  among  the  Greeks  even 
of  mythological  days.  A  large  number  of  cases  which  were  by  the 
tragedians  regarded  as  such,  resolve  themselves  into  cases  of  the 
blood  feud,  cases  such  as  those  of  Iphigeneia  and  Polyxena,  when 
the  object  was  really  the  placation  of  a  ghost,  not  the  service  of 
an  Olympian.  Perhaps  a  still  larger  number  are  -  primarily  not 
sacrifices,  Ovaiai,  but  ceremonies  of  riddance  and  purification, 
KoOapfioL  The  ultimate  fact  that  lies  behind  such  ceremonies  is 
the  use  of  a  human  pharmakos,  and  then  later,  when  the  real 
meaning  was  lost,  all  manner  of  aetiological  myths  are  invented 
and  some  offended  Olympian  is  introduced. 

The  case  of  the  supposed  'human  sacrifice'  of  Athamas  is 
instructive,  both  as  to  its  original  content  and  as  to  the  shifting 
sentiments  with  which  it  was  regarded.  When  Xerxes  came  to 
Alos  in  Achaia  his  guides,  Herodotus^  tells  us,  anxious  to  give 
him  all  possible  information  as  to  local  curiosities,  told  him  the 
tradition  about  the  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Laphystios :  *  The  eldest  of 
the  race  of  Athamas  is  forbidden  to  enter  the  Prytaneion  which  is 
called  by  the  Achaians  the  Leiton,  If  he  enters  he  can  only  go 
out  to  be  sacrificed.'  It  was  further  told  how  some,  fearing  this 
fate,  had  fled  the  country,  and  coming  back  and  entering  the 
Prytaneion  were  decked  with  fillets  and  led  out  in  procession  to  be 

^  Herod,  tii.  197.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  passage  and  its  importance 
as  reflecting  the  attitude  of  the  Greek  mind  towards  Human  Saoritioes  by 
Dr  A,  W.  VerraU. 
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sacrificed  {&<;  Overai  re  i^rfyeovro  arifMfiaai  ira^  wvKtiaOeU  ical  a>9 
aifv  irofiirff  i^ax^ek).  Here  there  is  obvious  confusion,  as  the 
man  who  left  the  country  to  avoid  death  would  never  have  been 
so  foolish  as,  immediately  on  his  return,  to  enter  the  forbidden 
place.  The  point  is  clear:  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  leading' 
forth  in  procession — the  descendant  of  the  royal  race  was  a  scape- 
goat. Herodotus  makes  this  quite  clear.  ^Athamas  was  sacrificed 
because  the  Achaeans  were  making  a  purifuxUwn  of  the  land 
(xaOapfiop  T^9  X^PV^  iro^evfiivtov  'A^a^oii/).  Herodotus  gives  as 
the  cause  of  this  primitive  and  perfectly  intelligible  custom 
various  conflicting  reasons  which  well  reflect  the  various  stages  of 
opinion  through  which  the  thinking  Greek  passed.  We  have  first 
the  real  reason — Athamas  as  a  scape-goaty!"  Then  the  public 
conscience  is  uneasy,  and  we  have  a  legend  that  the  '  sacrifice '  is 
interrupted  at  the  moment  of  consummation  either  by  Herakles 
(according  to  Sophocles  in  the  lost  Athamas)  or  by  Kytissoros.  It 
is  wrong  to  sacrifice;  hence  the  sacrifice  is  interrupted,  but  it  is 
wrong  to  interrupt  sacrifice,  so  the  descendants  of  Kytissoros  are 
punished.  Then,  finally,  it  is  felt  that  the  sacrifice  must  go  on, 
but  it  is  a  dreadful  thing,  an  ayo^,  so  a  chance  of  escape  is  given 
to  the  victim.  Finally  in  the  same  complex  legend  we  have  the 
substitution  of  a  ram  for  the  human  victim  Phrixos. 

Sometimes  incidentally  we  learn  that  other  peoples  adopted 
the  device  which  may  have  satisfied  the  Athenians,  i.e.  needing  a 
pharmakos  they  utilized  a  man  already  condemned  by  the  state. 
Thus  in  the  long  list  of  *  human  sacrifices*  drawn  up  by  Porphyry^  in 
his  indictment  of  human  ignorance  and  fear  he  mentions  that  on 
the  6th  day  of  the  month  Metageitnion  a  man  was  sacrificed  to 
Kronos,  a  custom,  he  says,  which  was  maintained  for  a  long  time 
unchanged.  A  man  who  had  been  pMicly  condemned  to  death 
was  kept  till  the  time  of  the  festival  of  Kronia.  When  the 
festival  came  they  brought  him  outside  the  gates  before  the 
image  (IS0U9)  of  Aristobule,  gave  him  wine  to  drink  and  slew  him. 
The  victim  is  already  doomed,  and  it  would  seem  intoxicated 
before  he  is  sacrificed. 

In  noting  the  substitution  of  animal  for  human  sacrifice,  one 
curious  point  remains  to  be  observed.  The  step  seems  to  us 
momentous  because  to  us  human  life  is  sacrosanct.  But  to  the 
1  Porphyr.  de  Abst,  11.  63—66. 
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primitive  mind  the  gulf  between  animal  and  human  is  not  so  wide. 
The  larger  animals,  and  certain  animals  which  for  various  reasons 
were  specially  venerated,  were  in  early  days  also  regarded  as  sacro- 
sanct, and  to  slay  them  was  murder,  to  be  atoned  for  by 
purification. 

This  notion  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  ritual  of  the  Murder 
of  the  Ox,  the  Bouphonia^,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the 
Dipolia*.  The  Bouphonia  by  the  time  of  Aristophanes'  was  a 
symbol  of  what  was  archaic  and  obsolete.  After  the  Just  Logos 
in  the  Clouds  has  described  the  austere  old  educational  rigime  of 
ancient  Athens,  the  Unjust  Logos  remarks  : 

*  Bless  me,  that's  quite  the  ancient  lot  Dipolia-like,  chock-full 
Of  crickets  and  Bouphonia  too.' 

And  the  scholiast  comments,  'Dipolia,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in 
which  they  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Polieus,  on  the  14th  day  of  Skiro- 
phorion.  It  is  a  mimetic  representation  of  what  happened  about 
the  cakes  {ireKavoi)  and  the  cow8\'  What  happened  was  this : 
'  Barley  mixed  with  wheat,  or  caked  made  of  them,  was  laid  upon 
the  bronze  altar  of  Zeus  Polieus,  on  the  Acropolis.  Oxen  were 
driven  round  the  altar,  and  the  ox  which  went  up  to  the  altar  and 
ate  the  offering  on  it  was  sacrificed.  The  axe  and  knife  with 
which  the  beast  was  slain  had  been  previously  wetted  with  water, 
brought  by  maidens  called  "water-carriers."  The  weapons  were 
then  sharpened  and  handed  to  the  butchers,  one  of  whom  felled 
the  ox  with  the  axe  and  another  cut  its  throat  with  the  knife.     As 

^  My  account  of  the  Bouphonia  is  taken  from  Dr  Frazer's  summary,  which  is 
exactly  based  on  the  complex  doable  accomit  given  by  Porphyry  from  Theophrastos 
(Porphyx.  de  Abst.  ii.  29  seq.)  and  Aelian  {V.H.  viil  3).  With  Dr  Frazer's 
exhaastive  commentary  {Golden  Bough,  2nd  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  295)  I  am  in  snbstantial 
agreement,  saTe  that  I  do  not  see  in  the  murdered  ox  the  representative  of  the  Corn 
Spirit.  The  Bouphonia  as  ox-murder  was  first  correctly  explained  by  Prof. 
Bobertson  Smith  {Religion  of  the  Semites^  p.  2S6  £f.).  I  have  discussed  it  previously 
in  Mytholoffp  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens,  p.  424  fif.:  see  also  Dr  Paul  Stengel, 
Rhein.  Mus,  1897,  p.  187.  With  Dr  von  Prott*s  view  {Rhein.  Mus,  1897,  p.  187) 
that  the  sense  of  guilt  in  the  saorifioe  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  ox  was  the 
surrogate  of  a  human  victim  I  wholly  disagree. 

^  It  is  possible  that  Dipolia  is  etymologically  not  festival  of  Zeus  Polieus  but 
festival  of  the  Plough  Curse,  see  p.  23. 

»  Ar.  Nub.  984. 

*  The  scholiast  is  (so  far  as  I  know)  the  only  authority  who  gives  the  female 
form.  It  is  possible  that  the  sacrifice  may  have  been  primarily  to  an  earth-goddess 
and  hence  the  animals  are  female.  The  curious  ceremomal  of  the  Chthonia  (P.  ii.  85. 3) 
was  a  similar  butchery  of  cows  in  honour  of  Chthonia  and  presided  over  by  old 
women  who  did  the  actual  slaughter,  and  no  man  native  or  foreigner  was  allowed 
to  see  it. 
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soon  88  he  had  felled  the  ox,  the  former  threw  the  axe  from  him 
and  fled,  and  the  mau  who  had  cut  the  beast's  throat  apparently 
imitated  his  example.  Meantime  the  ox  was  skinned  and  all 
present  partook  of  its  flesh.  Then  the  hide  was  stuffed  with 
straw  and  sewed  up,  and  next  the  stuffed  animal  was  set  on  its 
feet  and  yoked  to  a  plough  as  if  it  were  ploughing.  A  trial  then 
took  place  in  an  ancient  law  court,  presided  over  by  the  king  (as 
he  was  called),  to  determine  who  had  murdered  the  ox.  The 
maidens  who  had  brought  the  water  accused  the  men  who  had 
sharpened  the  axe  and  knife,  the  men  who  had  sharpened  the  axe 
and  knife  blamed  the  men  who  had  handed  these  implements  to 
the  butchers,  the  men  who  had  handed  the  implements  to  the 
butchers  blamed  the  butchers  and  the  butchers  blamed  the  axe 
and  knife,  which  were  accordingly  found  guilty  and  condemned 
and  cast  into  the  sea.' 

The  remarks  of  the  Unjust  Logos  are  amply  justified.  That  a 
mummery  so  absurd,  with  all  its  leisurely  House-that-Jack-built 
hocus-pocus,  should  be  regularly  carried  on  in  the  centre  of 
civilized  Athens  was  enough  to  make  the  most  careless  and  the 
most  conventional  reflect  on  the  nature  and  strength  of  religious 
conservatism.  But  the  rite  was  once  of  real  and  solemn  import, 
and,  taken  as  such,  the  heart  of  a  terror-stricken  service  of  Aversion. 
The  ox  had  to  be  killed,  man  imperatively  demanded  his  feast  of 
flesh  meat,  but  it  was  a  dreadful  a7o<?,  an  abomination,  to  kill  it,  as 
bad  as,  perhaps  worse  than  killing  a  man,  and  the  ghost  of  the  ox 
and  the  spirits  of  vengeance  generally  must  at  all  costs  be  tricked 
or  appeased.  So  great  is  the  terror  that  no  one  device  is  enough. 
You  pretend  that  the  ox  is  not  really  dead,  or  at  least  that  he  has 
come  to  life :  if  that  is  not  enough  you  pretend  that  he  was  him- 
self an  offender :  he  ate  the  sacred  cakes,  not  by  compulsion,  but  of 
his  own  free,  wicked  will.  Last  you  pretend  that  you  did  not  do 
it  yourself,  it  was  some  one  else.  No,  not  some  one  else,  but  some- 
thing  else.  Finally  that  thing  is  got  rid  of;  the  0709,  the 
pollution,  is  thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  important  point  for  the  moment  is  that  the  ox,  though  no 
surrogate  for  human  sacrifice,  is  as  good  as  human,  is  a  man. 
His  murdered  ghost,  or  at  least  the  pollution  of  his  murder,  crier 
for  placation  and  purification.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  if  you 
had  to  be  purified  yourself  for  murdering  an  ox,  an  ox,  even  a 
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bronze  ox,  had  to  be  purified  for  murdering  you.  Pausanias'  was  told 
the  following  story  about  a  bronze  oz,  dedicated  at  Olympia  by 
the  Corcyreans.  A  little  boy  was  sitting  playing  under  the  ox, 
and  suddenly  he  lifted  up  his  head  and  broke  it  against  the 
bronze,  and  a  few  days  after  he  died  of  the  wounds.  The  Eleans 
consulted  as  to  whether  they  should  remove  the  ox  out  of  the 
Altis,  as  being  guilty  of  blood,  but  the  Delphic  oracle,  always  con- 
servative in  the  matter  of  valuable  property,  ordained  '  that  they 
were  to  leave  it  and  perform  the  same  ceremonies  as  were 
customary  among  the  Greeks  in  the  case  of  involuntaiy  homicide.' 

To  return  to  the  Bouphonia,  the  confused  notion  that  a  thing 
must  be  done,  and  yet  that  its  doing  involves  an  0709,  a  pollution, 
comes  out  in  all  the  rituals  known  as  Flight-ceremonies.  The  gist 
of  them  is  very  clear  in  the  account  given  by  Diodorus*  of  the  cere- 
monies of  embalming  among  the  Egyptians.  He  tells  us  'the  man 
called  He-who-slits-asunder  {irapaaxiorr}^)  takes  an  Aethiopian 
stone,  and,  making  a  slit  in  the  prescribed  way,  instantly  makes 
off  with  a  run,  and  they  pursue  him  and  pelt  him  with  stones, 
and  heap  curses  on  him,  as  though  transferring  the  pMution  of  the 
thing  on  to  him' 

The  Flight-Ceremony  recorded  by  Plutarch'  is  specially  instruc- 
tive, and  must  be  noted  in  detail,  the  more  so  as  it,  like  the 
Bouphonia,  is  connected  with  rites  of  the  threshing-floor.  In  his  12th 
Oreek  Question,  Plutarch  says  that  among  the  three  great  festivals 
celebrated  every  eighth  year  at  Delphi  was  one  called  Stepterion*, 
and  in  another  discourse  (De  defect,  ora^,  xiv.)  he  describes  the 
rite  practised,  though  he  mixes  it  up  with  so  much  aetiological 
mythology  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  disentangle  the  actual  facts. 
This  much  is  clear ;  every  eighth  year  a  hut  (/caXta?)  was  set  up 
about  the  threshing-floor  at  Delphi.  This  hut,  Plutarch  says,  bore 
more  resemblance  to  a  kingly  palace  than  to  a  snake's  lair ;  we 
may  therefore  safely  infer  that  it  held  a  snake.     A  boy  with  both 

1  P.  V.  27.  6. 

*  Diod.  L  91  KaSaTtpel  rb  fidffot  els  iK€WOP  rpe-Kfnmav, 

•  Plut.  De  defect,  orac.  xiv.,  the  text  is  in  places  corrapt. 

«  I  have  elsewhere  (J.U.S.  xix.  1899,  p.  223)  stated  that  the  word  '  Stepterion  ' 
cannot  to  my  thinking  be  translated  *  Festival  of  Crowning.'  This  explanation 
rests  only  on  Aelian  (Hist.  An.  xn.  34),  and  purification  (irdda/xrts,  (K0vins),  not 
crowning,  is  the  main  gist  of  the  ceremonies.  The  name  Stepterion,  is,  I  suspect, 
connected  wiUi  the  enigmatic  ar44yn  ^^^  <ni4t€t¥  as  occurring  in  Aesch.  Choeph,  94, 
Soph.  Ant.  431,  Elec.  52,  458,  and  means  in  some  way  purification. 

H.  8 
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his  parents  alive  was  led  up  by  a  certain  prescribed  way*  with 
lighted  torches ;  fire  was  set  to  the  hut,  a  table  overturned,  and 
the  celebrants  took  flight  without  looking  back  through  the 
gates  of  the  precinct ;  afkerwards  the  boy  went  off  to  Tempo,  fested, 
dined,  and  was  brought  back  crowned  with  laurel  in  solemn 
procession.  Plutarch  never  says  that  the  boy  killed  the  snake,  but 
as  the  ceremony  was  supposed  to  be  a  mimetic  representation  of 
the  slaying  of  the  Python  and  the  banishment  of  Apollo,  this  may 
be  inferred.  Plutarch  is  of  course  more  suo  shocked  at  the  idea  that 
Apollo  could  need  purification,  and  at  a  loss  to  account  decently 
for  the  curious  ceremonial,  but  he  makes  one  acute  remark :  '  finally 
the  wanderings  and  the  servitude  of  the  boy  and  the  purifications 
at  Tempo  raise  a  suspicion  of  some  great  pollution  and  deed  of 
daring'  (fieyaXov  rivo^  ayov^  leal  roKfirffioTo^  inro^iav  exovai). 
This  hits  the  mark :  a  sacred  snake  has  been  slain  ;  the  slayer  has 
incurred  an  ayo^,  from  which  he  must  be  purified.  The  slaying  is 
probably  formal  and  sacrificial,  for  the  boy  is  led  to  the  hut  with 
all  due  solemnity,  and  has  been  carefully  selected  for  the  purpose ; 
but  the  roKfirjfia,  the  outrage,  the  deed  of  daring,  is  an  ayo^,  so  he 
must  take  flight  after  its  accomplishment.  Sacred  snake,  or 
sacred  ox,  or  human  victim,  the  procedure  is  the  same. 

To  resume.  The  outcome  of  our  examination  of  the  ceremony 
of  the  pharmakos  is  briefly  this  :  the  gist  of  the  pharmakos  rite  is 
physical  purification,  Kadap^^,  and  this  notion,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  combined  with  the  notion  of  the  placation  of  a  ghost,  is 
the  idea  underlying  among  the  Greeks  the  notion  we  are  apt  to 
call  Human  Sacrifice.  To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  in 
a  primitive  state  of  civilization  the  line  between  human  and 
animal  '  sacrifice '  is  not  sharply  drawn. 

Kallynteria,  Plynteria. 

Plutarch"  tells  us  that  it  was  on  a  day  of  ill-omen  that 
Alcibiades  returned  to  Athens :  '  On  the  day  of  his  return  they 
were  solemnizing  the  Plynteria  to  the  Goddess.     For  on  the  6th 

^  Other  instances  are  given  Ael.  Hist.  An.  xii.  34,  Philostr.  Im.  ii.  24.  S50. 
Por  analogoas  Roman  Festiyals  see  Regifagiom  and  Poplifagia,  Warde-Fowler, 
Roman  FestivaUy  pp.  327  and  174.  For  the  Stepterion  and  eavage  analogies  see 
Dr  Frazer,  Pautaniat,  vol.  in.  p.  68. 

»  Plut.  ViU  Ale.  XXXIV. 
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day  of  the  third  part  of  Thargelia  the  Praxiergidae  solemnize  the 
rites  that  may  not  be  disclosed:  they  take  off  the  adornments 
of  the  image,  and  cover  it  up.  Hence  the  Athenians  account  this 
day  as  most  unlucky  of  all,  and  do  no  work  on  it.  And  it  seemed 
as  though  the  Goddess  were  receiving  him  in  no  friendly  or  kindly 
fashion,  as  she  hid  her  face  from  him  and  seemed  to  banish  him 
from  her  presence.'  At  the  Plynteria,  as  at  other  *  unlucky ' 
festivals,  the  sanctuaries,  Pollux*  tells  us,  were  roped  round.  The 
object  was  in  part  to  keep  out  the  common  herd,  perhaps  primarily 
to  '  avert '  evil  influences. 

Photius*  discusses  the  two  festivals,  the  Kallynteria  and  the 
Plynteria,  together,  placing  the  Kallynteria  first ;  they  have  indeed 
practically  always  been  bracketed  in  the  minds  of  commentators 
as  substantially  identical  in  content.  The  Plynteria,  it  is  usually 
stated,  was  the  washing  festival.  The  image  of  Pallas  was  taken 
in  solemn  procession  down  to  the  sea,  stripped  of  its  gear,  veiled 
from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  washed  in  sea- water,  and  brought 
back.  At  the  Kalljmteria  it  was  re-dressed,  re-decked, '  beautified.' 
This  simple  explanation  of  the  sequence  of  rites  presents  only  one 
trifling  difficulty.  Photius  expressly  tells  us  that  the  Kallynteria 
preceded  the  Plynteria ;  the  Kallynteria  took  place  on  the  19th  of 
the  month  Thargelion,  and  the  Plynteria  on  the  second  day  of  the  '^  ^ 
3rd  decade,  i.e.  on  the  22nd'.  It  would  be  strange  if  the  image  |^/  ^5 
was  first  *  beautified '  and  then  washed.  The  explanation  of  the  ,  /  j' 
seeming  incongruity  is  of  course  a  simple  one.  The  word  KoXKiveLv  r  y^ 
means  not  only  '  to  beautify  *  but  to  brush  out,  to  sweep, '  to  give  ^  i ' 
a  shine  to.'  The  Greek  for  broom  is  KaWvvrpiov,  also  Ka\<\>vv-  J  ^^ 
rpov  in  Hesych.  s.v.  aapov)  and  KaWvafiara,  if  we  may  trust  '^ 
Hesychius*,  means  sweepings  (<rdp/jLaTa).  In  a  word  the  Kallyn-  ^ 
teria  is  a  festival  of  what  the  Romans  call  everruncatio,  the  ^ 
festival  of  'those  who  do  the  sweeping.'  They  swept  out  the 
sacred  places,  made  them  as  we  say  now-a-days  '  beautifully  clean,'  'Jf 

and  then,  having  done  their  sweeping  first  like  good  housewives,  -^ 

when  the  house  was  ready  they  washed  the  image  and  brought  it 
back  in  new  shining  splendour. 

It  is  evident  that  when  we  hear  of  sweeping  out  sanctuaries 

*  Poll.  On.  Tin.  141.  *  Phot.  s.v.  KaWvpr^pta, 

^  Plntarch  and  Photins  cannot  both  be  right,  bat  it  is  unlikely  that  Photias 
would  give  the  aequenee  incorrectly. 

*  Hesych.  s.v.  ffdpfuira. 

8—2 
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and  washing  an  image  we  have  come  to  a  religious  stage  in  which 
there  is  a  definite  god  worshipped,  and  that  god  is  conceived  of  as 
anthropomorphic.  There  may  have  been  rites  of  the  Thargelia, 
including  the  Pharmakos,  i.e.  the  ceremony  of  the  expulsion  of  evil, 
before  there  were  any  Kallynteria" or  Plynteria.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Kallynteria  and  Pljniteria  throw  light  on  the  purport  of 
the  pharmakos,  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  all  the  cleansing, 
whether  of  image,  sanctuary  or  people,  was  but  a  preliminary  to 
the  bringing  in  of  the  first-fruits. 

This  connection  between  first-fruits  and  purification  explains 
a  feature  in  the  Plynteria  that  would  otherwise  remain  obscure. 
In  the  procession  that  took  place  at  the  Plynteria,  probably,  though 
not  quite  certainly,  the  procession  in  which  the  image  was  taken 
down  to  the  sea,  Hesychius^  tells  us  they  carried  a  cake  or  mass  of 
dried  figs,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Hegeteria.  Hesychius  is  at 
no  loss  to  account  for  the  strange  name.  Figs  were  the  first  culti- 
vated fruit  of  which  man  partook;  the  cake  of  figs  is  called 
Hegeteria  because  it  *  Led  the  Way '  in  the  matter  of  diet ! 

We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  possible  alterna- 
tive. May  not  the  fig-cake  be  connected  with  the  root  of  0709 
rather  than  with  070)  ?  Figs  were  used  in  purification.  Is  not 
the  Hegeteria  the  fig-cake  of  purification  ?  A  necklace  of  figs  was 
hung  about  the  neck  of  the  pharmakos,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods 
had  sometimes  a  like  adornment.  Primitive  man  is  apt  to  get 
a  little  confused  as  to  cause  and  effect.  Hq  performs  a  rite  of 
purification  to  protect  his  first-fruits ;  he  comes  to  think  the 
offering  of  those  first-fruits  is  in  itself  a  rite  of  purification. 

As  usual  when  we  come  to  consider  the  analogous  Roman 
festival  the  meaning  of  the  rites  practised  is  more  baldly  obvious. 
Plutarch^  in  his  Roman  Questions  asks, '  Why  did  not  the  Romans 
marry  in  the  month  of  May  V  and  for  once  he  hits  upon  the  right 
answer:  ' May  it  be  that  in  this  month  they  perform  the  greatest 
of  purificatory  ceremonies  V  What  these  purificatory  ceremonies, 
these  KadapfjLOL,  were,  he  tells  us  explicitly :  *  for  at  the  present 
day  they  throw  images  from  the  bridge  into  the  river,  but  in  old 
times  they  used  to  throw  human  beings.'  We  must  here  separate 
sharply  the  fact  stated  by  Plutarch,  the  actual  ritual  that  took 

^  Hesych.  s.v.  ijyriTijpla*  wapd  'frY^^<f^^^  ovy  rifs  rpo^^f  WkXi/tcu  rjyvTTfpia. 
»  Plot.  Q,R.  Lxxxvi. 
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place  in  his  own  day,  fix)m  his  conjecture  about  the  past.  We 
know  images,  puppets,  were  thrown  from  the  bridge,  we  may  con- 
jecture^ as  Plutarch  did,  that  they  were  the  surrogates  of  human 
sacrifice,  but  we  must  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  pure  con- 
jecture. The  fact  Plutarch  certifies  in  another  of  his  Questions^, 
and  adds  the  name  of  the  puppets.  *  What,'  he  asks,  *  is  the  reason 
that  in  the  month  of  May  they  throw  images  of  human  beings 
from  the  wooden  bridge  into  the  river,  calling  them  Argeioi?' 
Ovid*  tells  us  a  little  more :  *  Then  (i.e.  on  May  15th)  the  Vestal 
is  wont  to  throw  from  the  oaken  bridge  the  images  of  men  of  old 
times,  made  of  rushes/  He  adds  that  it  was  in  obedience  to  an 
oracle :  *  Ye  nations,  throw  two  bodies  in  sacrifice  to  the  Ancient 
One  who  bears  the  sickle,  bodies  to  be  received  by  the  Tuscan 
streams/  Ovid  and  Plutarch  clearly  both  held  that  the  Argei 
of  rushes  were  surrogates.  It  seems  possible,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  myth  of  human  sacrifice  may  have  arisen  from  a  merely 
dramatic  apotropaic  rite.  The  one  certain  thing  is  that  the  Argei* 
were  pharmakoi,  were  xaddpfiara. 

That  the  time  of  the  Argei,  and  indeed  the  whole  month  till 
the  Ides  of  June,  was  unlucky  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Flaminic€L  Plutarch*  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Flaminica 
is  wont  to  be  gloomy  (trKvOpcoird^eip)  and  not  to  wash  nor  to 
adorn  herself.  Ovid'  adds  details  of  this  mourning ;  he  tells  us 
that  he  consulted  the  Flaminica  Dialis  as  to  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  and  learnt  that  till  the  Ides  of  June  there  was  no  luck 
for  brides  and  their  husbands,  'for  thus  did  the  holy  bride  of  the 
Dialis  speak  to  me :  "  Until  tranquil  Tiber  has  borne  to  the  sea  in 
his  tawny  waters  the  cleansings  from  Ilian  Vesta  it  is  not  lawful 
for  me  to  comb  my  shorn  locks  with  the  boxwood,  nor  to  pare  my 
nails  with  iron,  nor  to  touch  my  husband  though  ^e  be  priest  of 
Jove.... Be  not  in  haste.  Better  will  thy  daughter  marry  when 
Vesta  of  the  Fire  shines  with  a  cleansed  hearth." ' 

The  Roman  Vestalia  fell  a  little  later  than  the  Eallynteria  and 

»  Plut.  Q.R.  xxxii. 

'  Ot.  Fasti  V.  621. 

'  The  whole  ceremony  of  the  Argei  has  been  foUy  disoassed  by  Mr  Warde- 
Fowler.  (The  Roman  Festivals^  p.  111).  Abundant  primitive  analogies  have  been 
collected  by  Mannhardt  {Baumkultua,  pp.  155,  411,  416,  and  Antike  Wald-  und 
FeldhtUe,  p.  276).  For  the  etymology  of  Argei  see  Mr  A.  B.  Cook,  Class.  Rev,  xvn. 
1903,  p.  269.       '  •"         "^ 

*  Plut.  Q.  R,  Lxxxvi.  «  Ov.  Fasti  vi.  219—234. 
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Plynteria,  but  their  content  is  the  same.  I  borrow  the  account  of 
the  ritual  of  the  Vestalia  from  Mr  Warde-Fowler*.  On  June  7 
the  penus,  or  innermost  sanctuary  of  Vesta,  which  was  shut  all  the 
rest  of  the  year  and  to  which  no  man  but  the  pontifex  maximus 
had  at  any  time  right  of  entry,  was  thrown  open  to  all  matrons. 
During  the  seven  following  days  they  crowded  to  it  barefoot. 
The  object  of  this  was  perhaps  to  pray  for  a  blessing  on  the  house- 
hold. On  plain  and  old-fashioned  ware  offerings  of  food  were 
carried  into  the  temple :  the  Vestals  themselves  offered  the  sacred 
cakes  made  of  the  first  ears  of  com,  plucked  as  we  saw  in  the  early 
days  of  May;  bakers  and  millers  kept  holiday,  all  mills  were 
garlanded  and  donkeys  decorated  with  wreaths  and  cakes.  On 
June  15  the  temple  (aedes)  was  swept  and  the  refuse  taken  away 
and  either  thrown  into  the  Tiber  or  deposited  in  some  particular 
spot.  Then  the  dies  nefasti  came  to  an  end,  and  the  15th  itself 
hecame  fastus  as  soon  as  the  last  act  of  cleansing  had  been  duly 
performed.  Quando  stercus  delatum  fas,  '  When  the  rubbish  has 
been  carried  away.* 

Dr  Frazer^  has  collected  many  savage  parallels  to  the  rites  of 
the  Vestalia.  The  most  notable  is  the  busk  or  festival  of  first- 
fruits  among  the  Creek  Indians  of  North  America,  held  in  July  or 
August  when  the  corn  is  ripe.  Before  the  celebration  of  the  busk 
no  Indian  would  eat  or  even  touch  the  new  com.  In  preparation 
for  its  rites  they  got  new  clothes  and  household  utensils:  old 
clothes,  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  and  the  old  corn  that  remained  were 
carefully  burnt.  The  village  fires  were  put  out  and  the  ashes 
swept  away,  and  in  particular  the  hearth  and  altar  of  the  temple 
were  dug  up  and  cleaned  out.  The  public  square  was  carefully 
swept  out  '  for  fear  of  polluting  the  first-fruit  offerings.'  Before 
the  sacramental  eating  of  the  new  com  a  strict  fast  was  observed, 
and  (for  the  precautions  taken  by  the  savage  ritualist  are  searching 
and  logical)  a  strong  purgative  was  swallowed.  With  the  new 
com  was  solemnly  dispensed  the  freshly-kindled  fire,  and  the  priest 
publicly  announced  that  the  new  divine  fire  had  purged  away  the 
sins  of  the  past  year.  Such  powerful  'medicine'  was  the  new 
com  that  some  of  the  men  mbbed  their  new  com  between  their 
hands,  then  on  their  faces  and  breasts. 

1  Warde-Fowler,  Roman  Fettivals^  p.  148. 

^  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  n.  p.  329. 
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To  resume.  Id  the  Anthesteria  we  have  seen  that  sacrifice 
was  in  intent  purification,  and  tliat  this  purification  took  the  form 
of  the  placation  of  ghosts.  In  the  Thargelia,  purification  is  again 
the  end  and  aim  of  sacrifice,  but  this  purification,  though  it 
involves  the  taking  of  a  human  life,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  merely 
magical  cleansing  to  prepare  for  the  incoming  first-fruits. 

We  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  autumn  festival  of  sowing, 
the  ThesmophoricL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  WOMEN'S  FESTIVALS. 
Thesmophoria,  Abrephoria,  Skirophoria,  Stenia,  Haloa. 

*  TA    e€CM0(J>6pi*    AfOYCIN    oScncp    KAI    HpO    TOf/ 

The  Thesmophoria, 

With  the  autumn  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria*  we  come  to  a 
class  of  rites  of  capital  interest.  They  were  practised  by  women 
only  and  were  of  immemorial  antiquity.  Although,  for  reasons 
explained  at  the  outset,  they  are  considered  after  the  Anthesteria 
and  Tbargelia,  their  character  was  even  more  primitive,  and, 
owing  to  the  conservative  character  of  women  and  the  mixed 
contempt  and  superstition  with  which  such  rites  were  regarded  by 
men,  they  were  preserved  in  pristine  purity  down  to  late  days. 
Unlike  the  Diasia,  Anthesteria,  Thargelia,  they  were  left  almost 
uncontaminated  by  Olympian  usage,  and — a  point  of  supreme 
interest — under  the  influence  of  a  new  religious  impulse,  they 
issued  at  last  in  the  most  widely  influential  of  all  Greek  cere- 
monials, the  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 

To  the  primitive  character  and  racial  origin  of  these  rites 
we  have  the  witness  of  Herodotus",  though  unhappily  piety  sealed 
his  lips  as  to  details.  He  says,  *  Concerning  the  feast  of  Demeter 
which  the  Greeks  call  Thesmophoria  I  must  preserve  an  auspi- 
cious silence,  excepting  in  so  far  as  every  one  may  speak  of  it. 
It  was  the  daughters  of  Danaus  who  introduced  this  rite  from 

^  The  Bouroes  for  the  Thesmophoria  are  collected  and  discfiSBed  by  Dr  J.  O. 
Frazer,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Art.  Thesmophoria. 

^  II.  171.  See  also  Frazer,  Patuaniaat  yoI.  v.  p. -29;  Harrison  and  Yerrall, 
Myth,  and  Mon.  Anc,  Athent,  pp.  xxxiv.  and  102 — 105  and  4S2 ;  A.  Lang,  Homeric 
Hymns,  Introd.  Essay  and  Hymn  to  Demeter. 
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Egypt  and  taught  it  to  the  Pelasgian  women ;  but  after  the  upset 
of  the  whole  of  Peloponnesos  by  the  Dorians  the  rite  died  down 
completely,  and  it  was  only  those  of  the  Peloponnesians  who  were 
left,  and  the  Arcadians  who  did  not  leave  their  seats  who  kept  it 
up.'  Herodotus  oddly  enough  does  not  mention  the  Athenians, 
who  were  as  stable  and  as  untouched  as  the  Arcadians,  but  his 
notice  is  invaluable  as  fixing  the  pre-Dorian  character  of  the  rites. 
Knowing  that  they  were  of  immemorial  antiquity,  more  suo  he 
attributes  them  to  the  Egyptians,  and  as  will  later  be  seen  (p.  128) 
there  may  be  some  element  of  probability  in  his  supposition. 

The  Thesmophoria,  like  the  Anthesteria,  was  a  three  days' 
festival.  It  was  held  from  the  11th — 13th  of  Pyanepsion  (October 
— November);  the  first  day,  the  11th,  was  called  both  Kathodos 
and  Anodos,  Downgoing  and  Uprising,  the  s^qoxA  Nesteia,  Fasting, 
and  the  third  Kalligeneia,  Fair-Bom  or  Fair- Birth  *.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  name  Thesmophoria  and  the  significance  of  the  three 
several  days  will  appear  later :  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
that  the  Thesmophoria  collectively  was  a  late  autumn  festival 
and  certainly  connected  with  sowing.  Comutus*  says,  *  they  fast 
in  honour  of  Demeter...when  they  celebrate  her  feast  at  the  season 
of  sowing.'  Of  a  portion  of  the  ritual  of  the  Thesmophoria  we 
have  an  unusually  detailed  account  preserved  to  us  by  a  scholiast 
on  the  Hetairae  of  Lucian ;  and  as  this  portion  is,  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  whole  festival,  of  capital  importance  it  must  at 
the  outset  be  examined  in  detail.  In  the  dialogue  of  Lucian, 
Myrto  is  reproaching  Pamphilos  for  deserting  her ;  *  the  girl,'  says 
Myrto,  'you  are  going  to  marry  is  not  good-looking;  I  saw  her 
close  at  hand  at  the  Thesmophoria  with  her  mother.'  The  notice 
is  important  as  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Thesmophoria  was 
a  festival  of  married  women  only,  which,  in  Lucian's  time,  was 
clearly  not  the  case. 

The  scholiast*  on  the  passage  comments  as  follows,  and  ancient 

'  Schol.  ad  AriBtoph.  Thesm,  IS.  Photius,  s.y.  and  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Thesm. 
585, 

>  Cornnt.  de  Theol,  28. 

'  Lacian,  Died.  Mtretr.  u.  1,  first  published  and  commented  on  by  E.  Bohde, 
Hhein.  Mtu.  xxv.  n.  549.  As  the  text  is  not  very  easily  accessible  it  is  given  below : 
Btffyu^pia  ioprHi  EXM/vunf  fivtrri/ipia  rrtpUxowra.  rd  Bi  airh  xai  ffKippo^6pia 
KaXtirat.  ^y*To  W  kotA  rAr  fivOtaSiffrepov  Xiyw,  6ti  &¥$o\oyov<Ta  iiprdi^ero  ii  K6fni 
vrh  rov  ll\o&r<ovoi.  rdre  «cot'  ixwov  r^  t6top  ftitfiovKeOf  tis  cv^drryis  ivtfuv  vs  koI 
^KaT€w66fjaay  rtf  x^f^^ft  rijs  Kdpnrif.  fit  ovp  rtfi^f  toO  E^fiovXiwt  ^irreffSai  Toi>t 
Xoipovs  €ls  tA  x^M«t«  ''^  £iifffi7iTpos  Kol  Tilt  Kdprif.    tA  di  carivra  twk  ififiikifBipTw 
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commentators  have  left  us  few  commentaries  more  instructive : 
f'  The  Thesmophoria,  a  festival  of  the  Greeks,  including  mysteries, 
and  these  are  called  also  Skirrophoria.  According  to  the  more 
m3rthological  explanation  they  are  celebrated  in  that  Eore  when 
she  was  gathering  flowers  was  carried  off  by  Plouton«  At  the  time 
a  certain  Eubouleus,  a  sifineherd,  was  feeding  his  swine  on  the 
spot  and  they  were  swallowed  down  with  her  in  the  chasm  of  Eore. 
Hence  in  honour  of  Eubouleus  the  swine  are  thrown  into  the 
chasms  of  Demeter  and  Eore.  Certain  women  who  have  purified 
themselves  for  three  days*  and  who' bear  the  name  of  'Drawers  up ' 
bring  up  the  rotten  portions  of  the  swine  that  have  been  cast 
into  the  megara.  And  they  descend  into  the  inner  sanctuaries 
and  having  brought  up  (the  remains)  they  place  them  on  the 
altars,  and  they  hold  that  whoever  takes  of  the  remains  and  mixes 
it  with  his  seed  will  have  a  good  crop.  And  they  say  that  in  and 
about  the  chasms  are  snakes  which  consume  the  most  part  of 
what  is  thrown  in  ;  hence  a  rattling  din  is  made  when  the  women 
draw  up  the  remains  and  when  they  replace  the  remains  by  those 
well-known  (ifceiva)  images,  in  order  that  the  snakes  which  they 
hold  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  sanctuaries  may  go  away. 

'The  same  rites  are  called  Arretophoria  (carrying  of  things 
unnamed)  and  are  performed  with  the  same  intent  concerning  the 
growth  of  crops  and  of  human  offspring.  In  the  case  of  the 
Arretophoria,  too,  sacred  things  that  may  not  be  named  and  that 
are  made  of  cereal  paste,  are  carried  about,  i.e.  images  of  snakes 
and  of  the  forms  of  men '.     They  employ  also  fir-cones  on  account 

e/f  rd  fUyapa  KaTova^povaiy  di^TXT^pccu  KoXo^fUPOi  ywtuKis,  KaOapei^affai  rpcoxv  iffjxptai^. 
Kal  Karafialpovaiv  e/f  rd  A^trra  xal  iuftviyKoaai  iinriOiaffiif  irl  tup  fiufiStp.  wv 
poidj^owri  t6v  Xa/x^dpovra  koI  Tif  (rrbptfi  ffvyKara^Wopra  i^^fUoM  i^€ip.  \4yown  di 
Kal  dpdxopras  xdru)  elvot  Ttplt  to  x^ffAtaro,  oOt  ro  voXXd  twk  ^Xridivrtap  nartcditip'  did 
Kol  Kphrw  ytpicOai  6Ta»  di»r\(a9iP  aX  yvpoXiti  koX  Urap  dTroriOuvrai  vdXcy  rd  vXdirfiara 
ixttPUf  Ipa  dpaxtapi^iaffip  ol  Bp&KOPTti  o0t  pofil^otfai  if>poupo^t  tup  &6&nap.  ra  6^  ai/rd 
Kal  dppriTo^pia  KaXiirait  Kal  Aytrai  top  aOrbp  \6yop  ix^'^^  ""c/rf  rift  r^  Kapwiam 
ytpiatiot  Kol  r^s  ruv  wdpunrtop  ffrropas,  dpa<f>4poprai  5i  KdpravOa  Appn/ira  Updi  4k  <rr4aTot 
ToG  alrov  KaT€aK€vafffUpai  pAfjJinara  dpaK^rufP  xai  dp^pQp  ffxVf^^*^-  Xa/i/Sarouo-i  di 
Ktt)Pov  daWoin  did  r6  rroXilrfOPOP  rou  0vtoi/.  ^/i^dXXovrou  Si  Kal  eh  rd  fUyapa  oOrfa^y 
KoKoifUPa  Abvra  iKftpd  re  xal  ^oTpoi  us  Ijdri  i^fiep,  Kal  airol  did  rd  wo\&roKw,  els 
ffupdriixa  TTJs  y€p4<reus  tup  Kapnrw  Kal  tup  dpdpuTuPy  us  XApurn^pca  r^  Ai^/ii^rpt  iweihii 
TOP  driidjTpiw  Kafnrbp  rap^xovca  iTolrjffCP  riiupop  ro  tup  dpSpilfirup  y^pos.  6  flip  o^p 
&PU  r^»  ioprijs  \6yos  6  fivSiKds'  6  W  wpoKelfitPOs  0wriic6»*  QeafM^pia  KoKeTrat  KaS&rt 
Befffio^pos  ii  Aiip.i/p-rip  Karopofid^erait  ridtura  pdfiop  -fyroi  Sevfi^  Ka$*  oOs  t^p  rpo^v 
wopLl^eaBai  re  koL  Karepyd^ecOai  dpOpuirovs  Hop. 

^  The  rites  of  paritioation  included  strict  chastity,  for  the  purport  of  which 
as  a  conservation  of  energy  see  Dr  Frazer,  Golden  Bought  2nd  ed.  xi.  p.  210.  ., 

'  fUfii/jfMTa...dyipup  ffxVM^fup,  i.e.  ^XXoc.  Cf.  Septuagint,  Is.  iii.  17.  This 
Arrephoroi  are  not  as  I  previously  {Myth,  and  Mon,  Ancient  Athent,  p*  xxxiv.) 
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of  the  fertility  of  the  tree,  and  into  the  sanctuaries  called  megara 
these  are  cast  and  also,  as  we  have  already  said,  swine — ^the 
swine,  too,  on  account  of  their  prolific  character — ^in  token  of  the 
growth  of  fruits  and  human  beings,  as  a  thank-offering  to  Demeter^ 
inasmuch  as  she,  by  providing  the  grain  called  by  her  name, 
civilized  the  human  race.  The  interpretation  then  of  the  festival 
given  above  is  mythological,  but  the  one  we  give  now  is  physical. 
The  name  Thesmophoria  is  given  because  Demeter  bears  the  title 
Thesmophoros,  since  she  laid  down  a  law  or  Thesmos  in  accordance 
with  which  it  was  incumbent  on  men  to  obtain  and  provide  by 
labour  their  nurture.'/ 

The  main  outline  of  the  ritual,  in  spite  of  certain  obscurities  in 
the  scholiast's  account,  is  clear.  At  some  time  not  specified,  but 
dliring  the  Thesmophoria,  women,  carefully  purified  for  the  purpose, 
let  down  pigs  into  clefts  or  chasms  called  fiiyapa  or  chambers. 
At  some  other  time  not  precisely  specified  they  descended  into 
the  megara,  brought  up  the  rotten  flesh  and  placed  it  on  certain 
altars,  whence  it  vias  taken  and  mixed  with  seed  to  serve  as 
a  fertility  charm.  As  the  first  day  of  the  festival  was  called  both 
Kathodos  and  Anodos  it  seems  likely  that  the  women  went  down 
and  came  up  the  same  day,  but  as  the  flesh  of  the  pigs  was  rotten 
some  time  must  have  elapsed.  It  is  therefore  conjectured  that 
the  flesh  was  left  to  rot  for  a  whole  year,  and  that  the  women 
on  the  first  day  took  down  the  new  pigs  and  brought  up  last 
j'ear's  pigs. 

How  long  the  pigs  were  left  to  rot  does  not  affect  the  general 
content  of  the  festival.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  note  that  the 
flesh  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  in  some  sort  the  due  of  the 
powers  of  the  earth  asVepresented  by  the  guardian  snakes.  The 
flesh  was  wanted  by  men  as  a  fertility  charm,  but  the  snakes  it 
was  thought  might  demand  part  of  it;  they  were  scared  away,  but 
to  compensate  for  what  they  did  not  get,  surrogates  made  of  cereal 
paste  had  to  be  taken  down.  These  paste  surrogates  were  in  the 
form  of  things  specially  fertile.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
the  pine-cones  etc.  or  only  the  pigs  were  let  down  at  the  Thesmo- 

gaggested  Her$ephortnj  Carriers  of  Toung  Things.  Snidas,  it  may  be  noted,  has 
the  formally  impossible  word  dpprf^o  ^opeiv.  It  may  have  arisen  from  a  paronomasia 
and  seems  to  point  in  the  same  direction  as  the  fufn/jfMra  iifdpCiy  trxvi^riav  of  the 
■flholiASt.  On  the  nse  of  the  0dXXof  among  agricoltoralists  as  a  prophylactic  against 
the  •?&  eye  and  ev  tm  T€\rrait...cx'^^ov  dvd^racf,  see  Diod.  rv.  6. 
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phoria  as  well  as  the  Arrephoria,  but  as  the  scholiast  is  con- 
tending for  the  close  analogy  of  both  festivals  this  seems  probable. 
It  does  not  indeed  much  matter  what  the  exact  form  of  the  scuyra 
was :  all  were  fertility  charms. 

The  remarks  of  the  scholiast  about  the  double  X0709,  i.e.  the 
double  rationale  of  the  festival,  are  specially  instructive.  By  his 
time,  and  indeed  probably  long  before,  educated  people  had  ceased 
to  believe  that  by  burying  a  fertile  animal  or  a  fir-cone  in  the 
earth  you  could  induce  the  earth  to  be  fertile ;  they  had  advanced 
beyond  the  primitive  logic  of  'sympathetic  magic'  But  the 
Thesmophoria  was  still  carried  on  by  conservative  womanhood  : 

*They  keep  the  Thesmophoria  as  they  always  used  to  do.' 

An  origin  less  crude  and  revolting  to  common  sense  is  required 
and  promptly  supplied  by  mythology*.  Kore  had  been  carried 
down  into  a  cleft  by  Plouton :  therefore  in  her  memory  the  women 
went  down  and  came  up.  Pigs  had  been  swallowed  down  at  the 
same  time :  therefore  they  took  pigs  with  them.  Such  a  mytho- 
logical rationale  was  respectable  if  preposterous.  The  myth  of 
the  rape  of  Persephone  of  course  really  arose  from  the  ritual,  not 
the  ritual  from  the  myth.  In  the  back  of  his  mind  the  scholiast 
knows  that  the  content  of  the  ritual  was  '  physical,'  the  object  the 
impulsion  of  nature.  But  even  after  he  has  given  the  true  content 
his  mind  clouds  over  with  modern  associations.  The  festival,  he 
says,  is  a  *  thank-offering'  to  Demeter.  But  in  the  sympathetic 
magic  of  the  Thesmophoria  man  attempts  direct  compulsion,  he 
admits  no  mediator  between  himself  and  nature,  and  he  thanks 
no  god  for  what  no  god  has  done.  A  thank-offering  is  later  even 
than  a  prayer,  and  prayer  as  yet  is  not.  To  mark  the  transition 
from  rites  of  compulsion  to  rites  of  supplication  and  consequent 
thanksgiving  is  to  read  the  whole  religious  history  of  primitive 
man. 

Some  details  of  the  rites  of  the  Thesmophoria  remain  to  be 
noted.  The  Thesmophoria,  though,  thanks  to  Aristophanes,  we 
know  them  best  at  Athens,  were  widespread  throughout  Greece. 
The  ceremony  of  the  pigs  went  on  at  Potniae  in  Boeotia.  The 
passage  in  which  Fausanias^  describes  it  is  most  unfortunately 

^  The  influence  of  mimetic  ritaal  on  the  development  of  mythology  will  be 
considered  later,  p.  279. 
»  P.  IX.  8.  1. 
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corrupt ;  but  he  adds  one  certain  detail,  that  the  pigs  there  used 
were  new-bom,  sucking  pigs  (1/9  t&v  veoyvdop).  Among'  nations 
more  savage  than  the  Greeks  a  real  Kore  took  the  place  of  the 
Greek  sucking  pig  or  rather  reinforced  it.  Among  the  Khonds, 
as  Mr  Andrew  Lang^  has  pointed  out,  pigs  and  a  woman  are 
sacrificed  that  the  land  may  be  fertilized  by  their  blood;  the 
Pawnees  of  North  America,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  sacrificed  a  girl  obtained  by  preference  from  the  alien 
tribe  of  the  Sioux,  but  among  the  Greeks  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  pigs  were  surrogates. 

The  megara  themselves  are  of  some  importance;  the  name  still 
survives  in  the  modern  Greek  form  Megara.  Megara  appear  to 
have  been  natural  clefts  or  chasms  helped  out  later  by  art.  As 
such  they  were  at  first  the  natural  places  for  rites  intended  to 
compel  the  earth ;  later  they  became  definite  sanctuaries  of  earth 
divinities.  In  America,  according  to  Mr  Lang's  account,  Gypsies, 
Pawnees,  and  Shawnees  bury  the  sacrifices  they  make  to  the 
Earth  Goddess  in  the  earth,  in  natural  crevices  or  artificial  cr}rpts. 
In  the  sanctuary  of  Demeter,  at  Cnidos,  Sir  Charles  Newton* 
found  a  crypt  which  had  originally  been  circular  and  later  had 
been  compressed  by  earthquake.  Among  the  contents  were  bones 
of  pigs  and  other  animals,  and  the  marble  pigs  which  now  stand 
near  the  Demeter  of  Cnidos  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  of 
importance  to  note  that  Porphyry',  in  his  Cave  of  the  Nymphs, 
says,  that  for  the  Olympian  gods  are  set  up  temples  and  images 
and  altars  (/Soi/xoi;?),  for  the  chthonic  gods  and  heroes  hearths 
{i^rxapa^),  for  those  below  the  earth  {viroxffovioi^)  there  are 
trenches  and  megara.  Philostratos*,  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius,  says, 
*  The  chthonic  gods  welcome  trenches  and  ceremonies  done  in  the 
hollow  earth.' 

Eustathius^  says  that  msgara  are  'underground  dwellings  of 
the  two  goddesses,'  i.e.  Demeter  and  Persephone,  and  he  adds 
that '  Aelian  says  the  word  is  fiayapov  not  fieyapov  and  that  it  is 
the  place  in  which  the  mystical  sacred  objects  are  placed.'  Unless 
this  suggestion  is  adopted  the  etymology  of  the  word  remains 

^  Nineteenth  Century,  April,  1SS7. 

^  Newton,  C.  T.,  Discoveries  at  HalicamaesuSj  vol.  ii.  p.  383,  and  Travels  and 
Discoveries  in  the  Levant,  u.  p.  ISO. 

•  Porphyr.  de  antro  Nymph,  vi. 

*  VI.  11.  18.  *  Eustath.  §  1387. 
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obscure\  The  word  itself,  meaning  at  first  a  cave-dwelling,  lived 
on  in  the  megaron  of  kings'  palaces  and  the  temples  of  Olympian 
gods,  and  the  shift  of  meaning  marks  the  transition  from  under  to 
upper- world  rites. 

Art  has  left  us  no  certain  representation  of  the  Thesmophoria ; 
but  in  the  charming  little  vase-painting  from  a  lekythos  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Athens',  a  woman  is  represented 
sacrificing  a  pig.     He  is  obviously  held  over  a  trench  and  the 


Fio.  11. 

three  planted  torches  indicate  an  underworld  service.  In  her 
left  hand  the  woman  holds  a  basket,  no  doubt  containing  sacra. 
There  seems  a  reminiscence  of  the  rites  of  the  Thesmophoria, 
though  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  actually  represented. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  burying 
and  resurrection  of  the  pigs  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Thesmophoria  called  variously  the  Kathodos  and  the  Anodos.  It 
is  further  probable  from  the  name  Kalligeneia,  Fairborn,  that  on 
the  third  day  took  place  the  strewing  of  the  rotten  flesh  on  the 
fields.  The  second,  intervening  day,  also  called  fLearj,  the  middle 
day,  was  a  solemn  fast,  Nesteia ;  probably  on  this  day  the  magical 
sa^cra  lay  upon  the  altars  where  the  women  placed  them.     The 

1  Dr  Frazer  remiDds  die  that  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  {Religion  of  the  Semitet, 
p.  183)  derived  tUyapov  from  the  Phoenician  maghar,  Hebrew  meghara  'a  cave.' 
The  form  fidyapov  adduced  by  Aelian,  favoars  this  view ;  cf.  also  Photins  s.v.  fidyapow 
oO  fi4yapovt  eis  6  to  fiwrriKd  Upi,  KaraTldcvTat '  oOrwt  "MivcufSpoi. 

3  Heydemann,  Oriechische  Vcuenbildert  Taf.  u.  3.  For  a  somewhat  similar 
design  of.  Brit.  Mus,  Cat,  e  819. 
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strictness  of  this  fast  made  it  proverbial.  On  this  day  prisoners 
were  released,  the  law  courts  were  closed,  the  Boule  could  not 
meet\  Athenaeus  mentions  the  fast  when  he  is  discussing 
different  kinds  of  fish.  One  of  the  Cjmics  comes  in  and  says: 
'  My  firiends  too  are  keeping  a  fast  as  if  this  were  the  middle  day 
of  the  Thesmophoria  since  we  are  feasting  like  ceatreia*  \  the 
ceHreus  being  non-carnivorous. 

The  women  fasted  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  hence  arose  the 
aetiological  myth  that  Demeter  herself,  the  desolate  mother, 
fasted  sitting  on  the  *  Smileless  Stone.*  Apollodorus*,  in  recount- 
ing the  sorrows  of  Demeter,  says:  'and  first  she  sat  down  on 
the  stone  that  is  called  after  her  "  Smileless"  by  the  side  of  the 
"Well  of  Fair  Dances."'  The  'Well  of  Fair  Dances*  has  come 
to  light  at  Eleusis,  and  there,  too,  was  found  a  curious  monu- 
ment' which  shows  how  the  Eleusinians  made  the  goddess  in 
their  own  image.     In  fig.  12  we  have  a  votive  relief  of  the  usual 


Fio.  12. 

1  MttoeUinas  on  Hermog.  in  RheU  Graec,  ed.  Walz,  iv.  462.  Sopater,  ibid, 
-rm.  67.  Aristoph.  Theam.  80.  Dr  Frazer  kindly  suggests  to  me  that  the  custom  of 
releasing  prisoners  at  the  Thesmophoria  may  he  explained  as  a  precaution  against 
the  magical  influence  of  knots,  fetters,  and  the  like  in  trammeling  spiritual  activities 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  cf.  Golden  Bough,  2nd  ed.  i.  p.  392  sqq. 

»  Apollod.  I.  6.  1.  '»  Ath,  Mitt,  1899,  Taf.  viii.  1. 
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type,  a  procession  of  worshippers  bearing  offerings  to  a  seated 
goddess.  But  the  goddess  is  not  seated  goddess-fashion  on  a 
throne ;  she  is  the  Earth  mother,  and  she  crouches  as  the  fasting 
women  crouched  on  her  own  earth. 

A  passage  in  which  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  women  fasting  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  understanding  of  the  general  gist 
of  the  festival.  In  the  discourse  on  Isis  and  Osiris^  he  is  struck 
by  the  general  analogy  of  certain  agricultural  ceremonies  in  Egypt 
and  Greece,  and  makes  the  following  instructive  remarks :  '  How 
are  we  to  deal  with  sacrifices  of  a  gloomy,  joyless  and  melancholy 
character  if  it  be  not  well  either  to  omit  traditional  ceremonies, 
or  to  upset  our  views  about  the  gods  or  confuse  them  by  pre- 
posterous conjectures?  And  among  the  Qreeks  also  many 
analogous  things  take  place  about  the  same  time  of  the  year  as 
that  in  which  the  Egyptians  perform  their  sacred  ceremonies, 
e.g.  at  Athens  the  women  fast  at  the  Thesmophoria  seated  on  the 
ground,  and  the  Boeotians  stir  up  the  msgara  of  Achaia,  calling 
that  festival  grievous  (iirax^v)*  inasmuch  as  Demeter  was  in  grief 
(iv  ax€t),  on  account  of  the  descent  of  her  daughter.  And  that 
month  about  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  is  the  month  of  sowing 
which  the  Egyptians  call  Athor,  and  the  Athenians  Pyanepsion 
(bean  month),  and  the  Boeotians  Damatrion.  And  Theopompos 
relates  that  those  who  dwell  towards  the  West  account  and  call 
the  Winter  Kronos,  and  the  Summer  Aphrodite,  and  the  Spring 
Persephone,  and  from  Kronos  and  Aphrodite  all  things  take  their 
birth.  And  the  Phrygians  think  that  in  the  Winter  the  god  is 
asleep,  and  that  in  the  Summer  he  is  awake,  and  they  celebrate 
to  him  revels  which  in  winter  are  Goings-to-sleep  and  in  summer 
Wakings-up.  And  the  Paphlagonians  allege  that  in  winter 
the  god  is  bou7id  down  and  imprisoned,  and  -in  spring  aroused 
and  set  free  again.' 

Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  diflScult  Achaia^  Plutarch 
has  hit  upon  the  truth.     Common  to  all  the  peoples  bordering 

»  Plut.  de  U,  et  Os,  lxix.  / 

3  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  difficult  word  *Axaia  I  can  offer  nothing 
satisfactory.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  Athenaeas  (iii.  74  §  109),  on  th** 
authority  of  Semos,  mentions  a  sort  of  cake  called  'Axaitm,  which  was  made  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Thesmophoria;  the  people  who  carried  it  are  said  to  hare 
exclaimed  *  Munch  an  Achaina  full  of  fat/  ^iriX^i^cf  tQ^  ^gbprtav  '  'Axa^'  rr^aros 
(fix\ew  Tpdyov.^  The  scholiast  on  Ar.  Ach,  709  says  that  Demeter  got  her  name  of 
Achaia  drb  rov  kti^ou  rdv  KufifiQXuf¥  koI  rvfordvtop  tov  yevofiivov  yard  {ijnf^tp  rijs 
K6prfs,  and  he  may  he  right. 
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on  the  Aegean  and,  had  he  known  it,  to  many  another  primitive 
race,  were  ceremonies  of  which  the  gist  was  pantomime,  the 
mimicking  of  nature's  processes,  in  a  word  the  ritual  of  sympathetic 
magic.  The  women  fasted  seated  on  the  ground  because  the  earth 
was  desolate ;  they  rose  and  revelled,  they  stirred  the  megara  to 
mimic  the  impulse  of  spring.  Then  when  they  knew  no  longer 
why  they  did  these  things  they  made  a  goddess  their  protagonist. 

Plutarch^  has  made  for  himself  in  his  own  image  his  '  ideal ' 
Greek  gods,  serene,  cheerful,  beneficent ;  but  he  is  a  close  observer 
of  facts,  and  he  sees  there  are  ceremonies — 'sacrifices'  (dva-iai)  in 
his  late  fashion  he  calls  them — which  are  'mournful,'  'gloomy,' 
'  smileless.'  Who  and  what  are  these  gods  who  demand  fasting 
and  lamentation  ?  He  must  either  blink  the  facts  of  acknow- 
ledged authorized  ritual — this  he  cannot  and  will  not  do,  for  he 
is  an  honest  man — or  he  must  confuse  and  confound  his  conceptions 
of  godhead.  Caught  on  the  horns  of  this  dilemma  he  betakes 
himself  to  comparative  anthropology  and  notes  analogies  among 
adjacent  and  more  primitive  peoples. 

Of  two  other  elements  in  the  Thesmophoria  we  have  brief 
notice  from  the  lexicographers.  Hesychius*  says  of  the  word 
Sitayfia  (pursuit),  '  a  sacrifice  at  Athens,  performed  in  secret  by 
the  women  at  the  Thesmophoria.  The  same  was  later  called 
diroSiar/fiaJ  From  Suidas'  we  learn  that  it  was  also  called 
HaXfcvBt/cov  Blaoyfia,  the  '  Chalcidian  pursuit/  and  Suidas  of  course 
gives  a  historical  explanation.  Only  one  thing  is  clear,  that  the 
ceremony  must  have  belonged  to  the  general  class  of  *  pursuit ' 
rituals  which  have  already  been  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
Thargelia. 

The  remaining  ceremony  is  known  to  us  only  from  Hesychius*. 
He  says,  '  ^ijfiia  (penalty),  a  sacrifice  offered  on  account  of  the 
things  done  at  the  Thesmophoria.' 

Of  the  Thesmophoria  as  celebrated  at  Eretria  we  are  told  two 
characteristic  particulars.  Plutarch,  in  his  Greek  Questions^,  asks, 
*Why  in  the  Thesmophoria  do  the  Eretrian  women  cook  their 

*  Plut.  loc.  cit.  TW1  otw  xPV<^'''^oP  iirrl  tm  ffKvOpbrwais  xal  dyeXdarois  Kal 
rep$lft4HS  BvaUus  tl  fiirre  TapdXiweuf  rd  vcvofUfffUva  KoKGn  #X"»  M'k*  ^ip€i¥  rds  wepl 
OfCof  bi^ai  Kol  ffwrapdrrtip  inro^iait  drdrois; 

'  Hesych.  b.v.  dltayfui.  »  Soid.  s.v. 

*  Hesjrch.  s.y.  jyi/da'  Bvcla  rtt  Ajrodidofiirri  {trip  rw  ytvoiiivtav  iv  Q€<rfio4>oplois, 
It  is  possible,  I  think,  that  ifjfila  may  conceal  some  form  connected  with  Damia. 

*  Plut.  Q.  Gr,  XXXI. 

H.  9 
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meat  not  by  fire  but  by  the  sun,  and  why  do  they  not  invoke 
Kalligeneia  ? '  The  solutions  suggested  by  Plutarch  for  these 
difficulties  are  not  happy.  The  use  of  the  sun  in  place  of  fire  is 
probably  a  primitive  trait;  in  Greece  to-day  it  is  not  difficult  to 
cook  a  piece  of  meat  to  a  palatable  point  on  a  stone  by  the  rays 
of  the  burning  midday  sun,  and  in  early  days  the  practice  was 
probably  common  enough ;  it  might  easily  be  retained  in  an  archaic 
ritual.  Kalligeneia  also  presents  no  serious  difficulty,  the  word 
means  *  fair-bom '  or  '  fair-birth.'  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
reference  was  at  first  to  the  good  crop  produced  by  the  rotten  pigs* 
flesh.  With  the  growth  of  anthropomorphism  the  '  good  crop ' 
would  take  shape  as  Kore  the  'fair-born,'  daughter  of  earth.  Of 
such  developments  more  will  be  said  when  we  discuss  (p.  276)  the 
general  question  of  'the  making  of  a  goddess.'  A  conservative 
people  such  as  the  Eretrians  seem  to  have  been  would  be  slow  to 
adopt  any  such  anthropomorphic  development. 

Another  particular  as  regards  the  Thesmophoria  generally  is 
preserved  for  us  by  Aelian  in  his  History  of  Animals^ ;  speaking  of 
the  plant  Agnos  (the  Agnus  castwi\  he  says,  '  In  the  Thesmo- 
phoria the  Attic  women  used  to  strew  it  on  their  couches  and  it 
(the  Agnos)  is  accounted  hostile  to  reptiles.'  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  plant  was  primarily  used  to  keep  off  snakes,  to  the  attacks 
of  which  the  women  in  their  temporary  booths  would  be  specially 
exposed.  Then  as  it  was  an  actual  preventive  of  one  evil  it 
became  a  magical  purity  charm.     Hence  its  name. 

The  pollution  of  death,  like  marriage,  was  sufficient  to  exclude 
the  women  of  the  house  from  keeping  the  Thesmophoria. 
Athenaeus*  tells  us  that  Democritus  of  Abdera,  wearied  of  his 
extreme  old  age,  was  minded  to  put  an  end  to  himself  by  refusing 
all  food ;  but  the  women  of  his  house  implored  him  to  live  on  till 
the  Thesmophoria  was  over  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
keep  the  festival ;  so  he  obligingly  kept  himself  alive  on  a  pot 
of  honey. 

An  important  and  easily  intelligible  particular  is  noted  by^ 
Isaeus*  in  his  oration  About  the  Estate  of  Pyrrhos.  The  question 
comes  up,  'Was  Pjrrrhos  lawfully  married?'  Isaeus  asks,  *If  he 
were  married,  would  he  not  have  been  obliged,  on  behalf  of  his 
lawful  wife,  to  feast  the  women   at   the  Thesmophoria  and   to 

1  IX.  26.  2  Athen.  ii.  26  §  46.  »  Is.  Pyrr,  Hered.  80. 
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perform  all  the  other  customary  dues  in  his  deme  on  behalf  of  his 
wife,  his  property  being  what  it  was  V  This  is  one  of  the  passages 
on  which  the  theory  has  been  based  that  the  Thesmophoria  was 
a  rite  performed  by  married  women  only.  It  really  points  the  other 
way ;  a  man  when  he  married  by  thus  obtaining  exclusive  rights 
over  one  woman  violated  the  old  matriarchal  usages  and  may  have 
had  to  make  his  peace  with  the  community  by  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  Thesmophoria  feast. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  etymology  and 
precise  meaning  of  the  word  Thesmophoria,  the  other  women 
festivals  must  be  briefly  noted,  i.e.  the  Arrephoria  or  Arreto- 
phoria,  the  Skirophoria  or  Skira,  and  the  StoDia. 

Arrephoria,  Skirophoria,  Stenia. 

The  scholiast  on  Lucian,  as  we  have  already  seen,  expressly  notes 
that  the  Arretophoria  and  Skirophoria  were  of  similar  content 
with  the  Thesmophoria.  Clement  of  Alexandria^,  a  dispassionate 
witness,  confirms  this  view.  '  Do  you  wish.'  he  asks,  *  that  I  should 
recount  for  you  the  Flower-gatherings  of  Pherephatta  and  the 
basket,  and  the  rape  by  Aidoneus,  and  the  cleft  of  the  earth,  and 
the  swine  of  Eubouleus,  swallowed  down  with  the  goddesses,  on 
which  account  in  the  Thesmophoria  they  cast  down  living  swine 
in  the  megaral  This  piece  of  mythology  the  women  in  their 
festivals  celebrate  in  diverse  fashion  in  the  city,  dramatizing  the 
rape  of  Pherephatta  in  diverse  fashion  in  the  Thesmophoria,  the 
Skirophoria,  the  Arretophoria.' 

The  Arretophoria  or  Arrephoria  was  apparently  the  Thesmo- 
phoria of  the  unmarried  girl.  Its  particular  ritual  is  fairly  well 
known  to  us  from  the  account  of  Pausanias.  Immediately  after 
his  examination  of  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias  on  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  Pausanias'  comes  to  the  temple  of  Pandrosos,  'who 
alone  of  the  sisters  was  blameless  in  regard  to  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  them'>he  then  adds,  *what  surprised  me  very  much, 
but  is  not  generally  known,  I  will  describe  as  it  takes  place.    Two 

^  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  li.  17,  p.  14,  di'  i^y  airlcuf  4r  rots  Qtoyuo^pLoa  fieyaplifovres* 
{/itydpois  ^QyraSi  Lobeck)  x^P^^^  ififidWovciy.  Ta&nfP  riff  fivOoXo-ylay  al  yvfaixts 
TOix(X»$  iforA  xbXty  ioprd^ovffiy  Otfffio^pia,  ZKtpo<f>6pia,  *App7fT0^6pia  woikLXcjs  rriv 
^pe^TTtif  iKTf>ay(f8owrat  dfnrayi^r. 

«  I.  27.  8. 
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maidens  dwell  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Polias :  the  Athenians 
call  them  Arrephoroi,  they  are  lodged  for  a  time  with  the  goddess, 
but  when  the  festival  comes  round  they  perform  the  following 
ceremony  by  night.  They  put  on  their  heads  the  things  which 
the  priestess  of  Athena  gives  them  to  carry,  but  what  it  is  she 
gives  is  known  neither  to  her  who  gives  nor  to  them  who  carry. 
Now  there  is  in  the  city  an  enclosure  not  far  from  the  sanctuary  of 
Aphrodite,  called  Aphrodite  in  the  Gardens,  and  there  is  a  natural 
underground  descent  through  it.  Down  this  way  the  maidens  go. 
Below  they  leave  their  burdens,  and  getting  something  else  which 
is  wrapt  up,  they  bring  it  back.  These  maidens  are  then  dis- 
charged and  others  brought  to  the  Acropolis  in  their  steads' 

From  other  sources  some  further  details,  for  the  most  part 
insignificant,  are  known.  The  girls  were  of  noble  family,  they 
were  four  in  number  and  had  to  be  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
eleven,  and  were  chosen  by  the  Archon  Basileus.  They  wore 
white  robes  and  gold  ornaments.  To  two  of  their  number  was 
entrusted  the  task  of  beginning  the  weaving  of  the  peplos  of 
Athene.  Special  cakes  called  dvaararoL  were  provided  for  them, 
but  whether  to  eat  or  to  carry  as  scwra  does  not  appear.  It  is 
more  important  to  note  that  the  service  of  the  Arrephoroi  was 
not  confined  to  Athene  and  Pandrosos'.  There  was  an  Errephoros 
(sic)  to  Demeter  and  Proserpine',  and  there  were  Hersephoroi  {sic) 
of  '  Earth  with  the  title  of  Themis'  and  of  *  Eileithyia  in  Agrae*/ 
Probably  any  primitive  woman  goddess  could  have  Arrephoria. 

Much  is  obscure  in  the  account  of  Pausanias ;  we  do  not  know 
what  the  precinct  was  to  which  the  maidens  went,  nor  where  it 
was.  It  is  possible  that  Pausanias  confused  the  later  sanctuary 
of  Aphrodite  (in  the  gardens)  with  the  earlier  sanctuary  of  the 
goddess  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, emerges  clearly,  the  main  gist  of  the  ceremonial  was  the 

^  Trans.  J.  G.  Frazer.  Dr  Frazer  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  vol.  n. 
p.  344,  enamerates  the  other  sources  respecting  the  Arrephoroi ;  see  also  Harrison 
and  Yerrall,  Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens^  pp.  xzzii  and  512. 

^  Dr  Frazer  draws  my  attention  to  the  curiously  analogous  ritual  practised  at 
Lanuyium,  in  a  grove  near  the  temple  of  the  Argive  Hera,  described  by  Aelian 
[Hiet.  An,  xi.  16)  and  Propertius  (iv.  S.  3  sqq.).  Once  a  year  sacred  maidens 
descended  with  bandaged  eyes  into  a  serpent's  cave  and  offered  it  a  barley  cake.  If 
the  serpent  ate  of  the  cake  the  people  rejoiced,  taking  it  to  show  that  the  girls  were 
pure  maidens  and  that  the  year's  crops  would  be  good: 

Si  fuerint  castae,  redeunt  in  ooUa  parentam ; 
Clamantque  agricolae  Fertilis  annus  erit. 

3  C.T.A.  III.,  No.  19.  *  CLA,  in.,  Nos.  318,  319. 
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cairying  of  unknown  sacra.  In  this  respect  we  are  justified  in 
holding  with  Clement  that  the  Arrephoria  (held  in  Skirophorion, 
June — July)  was  a  parallel  to  the  Thesmophoria. 

It  is  possible,  I  think,  to  go  a  step  further.  A  rite  frequently 
throws  light  on  the  myth  made  to  explain  it  Occasionally  the  rite 
itself  is  elucidated  by  the  myth  to  which  it  gave  birth.  The 
maidens  who  carried  the  sacred  dsta  were  too  young  to  know  its 
holy  contents,  but  they  might  be  curious,  so  a  scare  story  was 
invented  for  their  safeguarding,  the  story  of  the  disobedient 
sisters  who  opened  the  chest,  and  in  horror  at  the  great  snake  they 
found  there,  threw  themselves  headlong  from  the  Acropolis.  The 
myth   is  prettily   represented   on    an    amphora  in   the   British 


Fio.  13. 

Museum  \  reproduced  in  fig.  13.  The  sacred  chest  stands  on 
rude  piled  stones  that  represent  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
child  rises  up  with  outstretched  hand,  Athene  looks  on  in  dismay 
and  anger,  and  the  bad  sisters  hurry  away.  Erichthonios  is  here 
a  human  child  with  two  great  snakes  for  guardians,  but  what  the 
sisters  really  found,  what  the  maidens  really  carried,  was  a  snake* 
and  symbols  like  a  snake.  Snake  and  child  to  the  primitive  mind 
are  not  far  asunder ;  the  Greek  peasant  of  to-day  has  his  child 
quickly  baptized,  for  till  baptized  he  may  at  any  moment  dis- 
appear in  the  form  of  a  snake.  The  natural  form  for  a  human 
hero  to  assume  is,  as  will  later  be  seen,  a  snake. 

^  B.  M.  Cat.  E  41S,  see  MyiK  and  Mon,  Anc,  Athens,  p.  xzxii. 

*  dppifra  Upa.../ufi^fiaTa  bpaKbPTtav  koX  ivdpuy  (rxvJ^^'rf^t  see  p.  122,  note  2. 
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The  little  girl-Arrephoroi  in  ignorance,  as  became  their  age, 
carried  the  same  sacra  as  the  full-grown  women  in  the  Thesmo- 
phoria.  The  perfect  seemliness  and  reverence  of  the  rite  is  shown 
by  the  careful  precautions  taken.  When  goddesses  began  to  take 
shape  the  sacra  were  regarded,  not  as  mere  magical  charms,  but  as 
offerings  as  was  meet  to  Ge,  to  Themis,  to  Aphrodite,  to  Eileithyia, 
but  always  the  carrying  was  a  reverent  'mystery.' 

The  Skira  or  Skirophoria^  presents  more  difiScuIties.  It  was 
specially  closely  associated  with  the  Thesmophoria  of  which  it 
may  have  formed  part.  The  chorus  in  the  Thesmopkoria^susae  of 
Aristophanes"  says,  'If  any  of  us  bear  a  good  citizen  to  the 
state,  a  taxiarch  or  strategos,  she  ought  to  be  rewarded  by  some 
honourable  office,  the  presidency  ought  to  be  given  her  at  the 
Stenia  and  the  Skira  and  at  any  other  of  the  feasts  which  we 
(women)  celebrate.'  The  scholiast  remarks,  'both  were  feasts  of 
women ;  the  Stenia  took  place  before  the  two  days  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria on  the  7th  of  Pyanepsion,  and  the  Skira,  some  say,  are  the 
sacred  rites  that  took  place  on  this  feast  (i.e.  the  Thesmophoria) 
to  Demeter  and  Kore.  But  others  say  that  sacrifice  was  made 
eV(  Xfclptp  to  Athene.'  On  the  other  hand  in  an  inscription, 
usually  a  most  trustworthy  authority,  the  two  ceremonies  are 
noted  as  separate  though  apparently  analogous.  In  the  inscription 
in  question'  which  is  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  certain  regulations 
are  enforced  'when  the  feast  of  the  Thesmophoria  takes  place, 
and  at  the  Plerosia,  and  at  the  Ealamaia  and  the  Skira,  and  if 
there  is  any  other  day  on  which  the  women  congregate  by  ancestral 
usage.' 

The  ancients  themselves  had  raised  the  question  whether  the 
Skira  were  sacred  to  Athene  or  to  Demeter  and  Kore.  This  question 
is  not  really  relevant  to  our  enquiry;  Athene,  as  will  be  seen 
later,  when  the  'making  of  a  goddess'  is  discussed,  is  simply 
^  ' A0ff vaia  Kopij,  the  Kopij,  the  viaiden  of  Athens,  and  any  festival 
of  any  Kore — any  maiden — would  early  attach  itself  to  her. 

More  important  is  the  question,  What  does  the  word  a-Kipa 
mean  ?     Two    solutions    are    offered.      The    scholiast    on    Ari«- ! 

^  For  yarious  views  of  the  Skirophoria,  see  Bobert,  Hermes  xz.  894;  Bobdft. 
KUtTu  Schriftefiy  p.  371;  A.  Mommsen,  Philolog.  l.  p.  123. 

a  Ar.  Thetmoph,  834.  »  C.LA.  ii.  p.  422,  n.  678  b. 
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tophanes^  says  crxipop  means  'the  same  as  a-fcuiBeiov^  umbrella, 
and  the  feast  and  the  month  took  that  name  from  the  fact  that 
at  a  festival  of  Demeter  and  Kore  on  the  12th  of  Skirophorion, 
the  priest  of  Erechtheus  carried  a  white  umbrella*  A  white 
umbrella  is  a  slender  foundation  for  a  festival,  but  the  element 
of  white  points  in  the  right  direction.  The  scholiast  on  the 
Wasps  of  Aristophanes'  commenting  on  axlpov  has  a  happier 
thought:  he  says  a  certain  sort  of  white  earth,  like  gypsum,  is 
called  aKtppa^^  and  Athene  is  called  Xicippd^  inasmuch  as  she  is 
daubed  with  white,  from  a  similarity  in  the  name. 

The  same  notion  of  white  earth  appears  in  the  notice  of  the 
Etytnologicon  Magnum  on  the  month  Skirophorion, '  the  name  of  a 
month  among  the  Athenians;  it  is  so  called  from  the  fact  that  in  it 
Theseus  carried  a-xipav  by  which  is  meant  gypsum.  For  Theseus, 
coming  from  the  Minotaur,  made  an  Athene  of  gypsum,  and 
carried  it  and  as  he  made  it  in  this  month  it  is  called  Skiro- 
phorion.' 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  supposing  it  be  granted  that  Skira 
means  things  made  of  gypsum  and  Skirophoria  the  carrying 
of  such  things,  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  has  this  to 
do  with  a  festival  of  women  analogous  to  the  Thesmophoria  ? 
Dr  A.  Mommsen',  who  first  emphasized  this  etymology,  proposes 
that  the  white  earth  was  used  as  manure ;  this,  though  possible 
and  ingenious,  seems  scarcely  satisfactory.  I  would  suggest 
another  connection.  The  scholiast  on  Lucian  has  told  us  that 
the  surrogates  deposited  in  the  megara  were  shaped  out  of  paste 
made  of  grain.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  %KLpa  were  such 
surrogates  made  of  gypsum  alone  or  part  gypsum,  part  flour-paste  ? 
That  such  a  mixture  was  manufactured  for  food  we  learn  from 
Pliny*.  In  discussing  the  preparation  of  alica  from  zea  (spelt)  he 
says, '  astonishing  statement,  it  is  mixed  with  chalk.'  In  the  case 
of  a  coarse  sort  of  zea  from  Africa,  the  mixture  was  made  in  the 
proportion  of  a  quarter  of  gypsum  to  three  of  zea.  If  this 
suggestion  be  correct,  the  Skirophoria  is  simply  a  summer 
Thesmophoria. 

If  the  Skirophoria  must,  all  said,  remain  conjectural,  the  gist 

1  At.  Eeelet.  18.  a  ^r.  Venp.  925. 

'  A.  Mommsen,  '  Die  Attisohen  Skira-Gebr&aohe,'  Philolog,  l.  p.  123. 

*  Plin.  N.H,  xvn.  29.  2. 
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of  the  Stenia  is  clear  and  was  understood  by  the  ancients  them- 
selves. Fhotius  remarks  on  Stenia — 'a  festival  at  Athens  in  which 
the  Anodos  of  Demeter  is  held  to  take  place.  At  this  festival, 
according  to  Euboulos,  the  women  abuse  each  other  by  night.* 
Hesycfaius^  explains  in  like  fashion  and  adds :  tmjvi&a-ai,  '  to 
use  bad  language/  'to  abuse.'  According  to  him  they  not  only 
abused  each  other  but  '  made  scurrilous  jests.'  Such  abuse,  we 
know  from  Aristophanes',  was  a  regular  element  of  the  licence  of 
the  Thesmophoria.  The  Oephyriamot,  the  jokes  at  the  bridge, 
of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  will  occur  to  every  one :  similar  in 
content  is  the  stone-throwing,  the  Lithobolia  of  Damia  and 
Auxesia. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  primitive  festivals  of  the 
Romans,  the  same  scurrility  contests  appear.  At  the  ancient 
feast  of  the  Nonae  Capratinae,  Plutarch*  tells  us,  'the  women 
are  feasted  in  the  fields  in  booths  made  of  fig-tree  branches,  and 
the  servant-maids  run  about  and  play ;  afterwards  they  come  to 
blows  and  throw  stones  at  one  another.'  The  servant-maids 
represent  here  as  elsewhere  a  primitive  subject  population ;  they 
live  during  the  festival  in  booths  as  the  women  did  at  the  Thesmo- 
phoria. How  precisely  this  fight  and  this  scurrility  serve  the  end 
proposed,  the  promotion  of  fertility,  is  not  wholly  clear,  but  the 
throwing  of  stones,  the  beating  and  fighting,  all  look  like  the 
expulsion  of  evil  influences.  The  scurrilous  and  sometimes  to  our 
modem  thinking  unseemly  gestures  savour  of  sympathetic  magic, 
an  intent  that  comes  out  clearly  in  the  festival  of  the  Haloa,  the 
discussion  of  which  must  be  reserved  to  the  end. 

We  come  next  to  the  all-absorbing  question.  What  is  the 
derivation,  the  real  root-meaning  of  the  term  Thesmophoria  and 
the  title  Thesmophorosl  The  orthodox  explanation  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria is  that  it  was  the  festival  of  Demeter  Thesmophoros,  the 
law-carrier  or  law-giver.  With  Demeter,  it  is  said,  came  in 
agriculture,  settled  life,  marriage  and  the  beginnings  of  civilized 
law.  This  is  the  view  held  by  the  scholiast  on  Theocritus*.  In 
commenting  on  various  sacred  plants,  which  promoted  chastity, 

1  Hesych.  b.v.  «  Ar.  Thesm.  638.  »  Pint.  ViU  Rom.  sub  fin. 

*  Schol  ad  Theoor.  Id,  iv.  25  t6.s  woidfjMvx  pipKovt  koI  lepdt  inrkp  tup  Kopv^nav 
airriav  6,P€Tl$€ffav  koI  uxravet  \iTatf€6ffovaai  iLviipxwTO  €ls  *E\tvffTpa. 
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he  adds,  'It  was  a  law  among  the  Athenians  that  they  should 
celebrate  the  Thesmophoria  yearly,  and  the  Thesmophoria  is  this : 
women  who  are  virgins  and  have  lived  a  holy  life,  on  the  day  of 
the  feast,  place  certain  customary  and  holy  books  on  their  heads, 
and  as  though  to  perform  a  liturgy  they  go  to  Eleusis/ 

The  scholiast  gives  himself  away  by  the  mention  of  Eleusis. 
He  confuses  the  two  festivals  in  instructive  fashion,  and  clearly  is 
reconstructing  a  ritual  out  of  a  cultus  epithet.  Happily  we  know 
firom  the  other  and  better  informed  scholiast*  that  the  women 
carried  at  the  Thesmophoria  not  books  but  pigs.  How  then  came 
the  pigs  and  other  sdcra  to  be  Thesmoi  ?  Dr  Frazer  proposes  a 
solution.  He  suggests  that  the  sacra,  including  the  pigs,  were 
called  0€<Tfioi,  because  they  were  'the  things  laid  down.'  The 
women  were  called  Thesmophoroi  because  they  carried  'the  things 
laid  down';  the  goddess  took  her  name  from  her  ministrants. 

This  interpretation  is  a  great  advance  on  the  derivation 
from  Thesmophoros,  Law-giver.  Thesmophoros  is  scarcely  the 
natural  form  for  law-driver,  which  in  ordinary  Greek  appears  as 
Thesmothetes.  Moreover  the  form  Thesmophoros  must  be  con- 
nected with  actual  carrying  and  must  also  be  connected  with  what 
we  know  was  carried  at  the  Thesmophoria.  But  Thesmoi  in  Greek 
did  certainly  mean  laws,  and  Demeter  Thesmophoros  was  in  common 
parlance  supposed  to  be  Law-giver.  What  we  want  is  a  derivation 
that  will  combine  both  factors,  the  notion  of  law  as  well  as  the 
carrying  of  pigs. 

In  the  light  of  Dr  Verrall's  new  explanation  of  Anthesteria 
(p.  48)  such  a  derivation  may  be  found.  If  the  Anthesteria  be 
the  festival  of  the  charming  up,  the  magical  revocation  of  souls, 
may  not  the  Thesmophoria  be  the  festival  of  the  carrying  of  the 
vMigical  sacra  ?  To  regard  the  0€<rfioi,  whether  they  are  pigs  or 
laws,  as  simply  '  things  laid  down,'  deriving  them  from  the  root 
Oe,  has  always  seemed  to  me  somewhat  frigid.  The  root  deer  is 
more  vivid  and  has  the  blood  of  religion,  or  rather  magic,  in  its 
veins.  Although  it  caine,  when  man  entered  into  orderly  and 
civilized  relations  with  his  god,  to  mean  '  pray,'  in  earlier  days  it 
carried  a  wider  connotation,  and  meant,  I  think,  to  perform  any 
kind  of  magical  ceremonies.     Is  not  deaKcXo^  alive  with  magic  ? 

^  See  supra,  p.  121  sq. 
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The  Curse  and  the  Law. 

Bat  what  has  law,  sober  law,  to  do  with  magic  ?  To  primitive 
man,  it  seems,  everything.  Magic  is  for  cursing  or  for  blessing, 
and  in  primitive  codes  it  would  seem  there  was  no  commandment 
without  cursing.  The  curse,  the  dpa,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  law.  - 
The  breaker  of  the  law  is  laid  under  a  ban.  '  Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother'  was  the  first  commandment  'with  promise.'  Law 
in  bet  began  at  a  time  long  before  the  schism  of  Church  and 
State,  or  even  of  Religion  and  Morality.  There  was  then  no  such 
thing  as  'civil'  law.  Nay  more,  it  began  in  the  dim  days  when 
religion  itself  had  not  yet  emerged  from  magic,  in  the  days  when, 
without  invoking  the  wrath  of  a  righteous  divinity,  you  could  yet 
'  put  a  curse '  upon  a  man,  bind  him  to  do  his  duty  by  magic  and 
spells. 

Primitive  man,  who  thought  he  could  constrain  the  earth  to  be 
fertile  by  burying  in  it  fertile  objects,  by  'sympathetic  magic,'  was 
sure  to  think  he  could  in  like  fashion  compel  his  fellow.  Curse 
tablets  deposited  in  graves  and  sanctuaries  have  come  to  light  in 
thousands ;  but  before  man  learnt  to  write  his  curse,  to  spell  out 
the  formulary  xaraSA,  '  I  bind  you  down,'  he  had  a  simpler  and 
more  certain  plan.  In  a  grave  in  Attica  was  found  a  little  leftd 
figure*  which  tells  its  own  tale.  It  is  too  ugly  for  needless 
reproduction,  but  it  takes  us  into  the  very  heart  of  ancient 
malignant  magic.  The  head  of  the  figure  has  been  wrenched  oflF, 
both  arms  are  tightly  swathed  behind  the  back,  and  the  legs  in 
like  fashion ;  right  through  the  centre  of  the  body  has  been  driven 
a  great  nail.  Dr  Wtlnsch',  in  publishing  the  figure,  compares  the 
story  recorded  of  a  certain  St  Theophilos' '  who  had  his  feet  and 
hands  bound  by  magic'  The  saint  sought  relief  in  vain,  till  he 
was  told  in  a  dream  to  go  out  fishing,  and  what  the  fishermen 
drew  up  would  cure  him  of  his  malady.  They  let  down  the  net 
and  drew  up  a  bronze  figure,  bound  hand  and  foot  and  with  a  nail 

^  Sixteen  aimilar  figures  with  feet  and  hands  tightly  bound,  and  in  some  cases 
the  arms  pierced  by  nails,  were  recently  found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Palestrina, 
see  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  p.  382. 

*  R.  Wilnsch,  » Eine  antike  Bachepuppe,'  Philolog,  lxi.  1902,  p.  26. 

^  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr,  lxxxvii.  50  irtpi  BtoiplXov  roO  diro  tMyeias  9mU94»T9i  rdi 
X«ipat  KoX  rout  ir6dat. 
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driven  through  the  hand:  they  drew  out  the  nail  and  the  aaint 
immediatelj  feeo^ered. 

The  ZoctM  clcLssicus  on  ancient  magic  cmd  spells  is  of  course  the 
second  Idyll  of  Theocritus  S  on  Simaetha  the  magician.  Part  of 
her  incantation  may  be  quoted  here  because  a  poet's  insight  has 
divined  the  strange  fierce  loveliness  that  lurks  in  rites  of  ignorance 
and  fear,  rites  stark  cmd  desperate  and  non-moral  as  the  passion 
that  prompts  them. 

Delphis  has  forsaken  her,  and  in  the  moonlight  by  the  sea 
Simaetha  makes  ready  her  mi^c  gear: 

'  Lo !    Now  the  barley  smoulders  in  the  flame. 

Thestjlis,  wretch  !  thy  wits  are  woolgathering  ! 
Am  I  a  laughing-stock  to  thee,  a  Shame? 

Scatter  the  grain,  I  say,  the  while  we  sing, 

"The  bones  of  Delphis  1  am  scattering." 
Bird^y  magic  Bird,  draw  the  man  home  to  me, 

Delphis  sore  troubled  me.    I,  in  my  turn, 
This  laurel  against  Delphis  will  I  bum. 

It  crackles  loud,  and  sudden  down  doth  die, 

So  may  the  bones  of  Delphis  liquefy. 
Whedy  magic   Wkeel^  draw  the  man  home  to  me. 

Next  do  I  bum  this  wax,  God  helping  me, 

So  may  the  heart  of  Delphis  melted  be. 
This  brazen  wheel  I  whirl,  so,  as  before 
Restless  may  he  be  whirled  about  my  door. 

Bird,  magic  Bird,  draw  the  man  home  to  me. 

Next  will  I  bum  these  husks.     0  Artemis, 
Hast  power  hell's  adamant  to  shatter  down 

And  every  stubborn  thing.     Hark  !   Thestylis, 
Hecate's  hounds  are  baying  up  the  town, 
The  goddess  at  the  crossways.     Clash  the  gong. 

Lo,  now  the  sea  is  still.     The  winds  are  still. 
The  ache  within  my  heart  is  never  stilL' 

The  incantations  of  Simaetha  are  of  course  a  private  rite  to  an 
individual  end.  That  the  practice  of  such  rites  was  very  frequent 
long  before  the  decadent  days  of  Theocritus  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  Plato*  in  the  Laws  regards  it  as  just  as  necessary  that  his 

'  Thcocr.  Id.  ii.  IS  flf. 

*  The  bird  firyf,  supposed  to  be  the  wry-neck  lynx  torquillat  bound  on  a  wheel 
was  a  frequent  love-charm.  It  is  like  the  Siren  (p.  201)  a  bird-soul,  an  enchanted 
maiden  with  the  power  to  lure  souls.  Suoh  enchanters,  half-human,  half-bird, 
were  also  the  Keledonee,  cf.  Athen.  vii.  §  290  s  at  Kara  r6r  airr^  rfi^xo^  raif  Xeiprfai 
To^  iMpovfthoin  iirolow  iwiKoMdawotUvovt  rwv  rpo^tww  dtd  rify  ^dov^v  d4>apaXyta$au 
In  metaphorical  language  Siren  and  lynx  are  equivalents,  of.  Xen.  Mem.  ni.  11.  18 ; 
and  of.  JDiog.  Laert.  ti.  2.  76  roia&ni  rts  rpoaify  fi^yf  Aco7/i'oi;f  rocj  X67ocf . 

*  Plat.  Legg.  983. 
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ideal  state  should  make  enactments  against  the  man  who  tries  to 
slay  or  injure  another  by  magic,  as  against  him  who  actually  does 
definite  physical  damage.  His  discussion  of  the  two  kinds  of  evil- 
doing  is  curious  and  instructive,  both  as  indicating  the  prevalence 
of  sorcery  in  his  days,  and  as  expressing  the  rather  dubious  attitude 
of  his  own  mind  towards  such  practices.  'There  are  two  kinds  of 
poisoning  in  use  among  men,  the  nature  of  which  forbids  any  clear 
distinction  between  them.  There  is  the  kind  of  which  we  have 
just  now  spoken,  and  which  is  the  injury  of  one  body  by  another 
in  a  natural  and  normal  way,  but  the  other  kind  injures  by 
sorceries  and  incantations  and  magical  bindings  as  they  are  called 
(KaraSea-eai),  and  this  class  induces  the  aggressors  to  injure  others 
as  much  as  is  possible,  and  persuades  the  sufferers  that  they  more 
than  any  other  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  this  power  of  magic. 
Now  it  is  not  easy  to  know  the  whole  truth  about  such  matters, 
nor  if  one  knows  it  is  one  likely  to  be  able  lightly  to  persuade 
others.  When  therefore  men  secretly  suspect  each  other  at  the 
sight  of,  say,  waxen  images  fixed  either  at  their  doors  or  at  the 
crossways  or  at  the  tombs  of  their  parents,  it  is  no  good  telling 
them  to  make  light  of  such  things  because  they  know  nothing 
certain  about  them.'  Evidently  Plato  is  not  quite  certain  as  to 
whether  there  is  something  in  witchcraft  or  not:  a  diviner  or 
a  prophet,  he  goes  on  to  admit,  may  really  know  something  about 
'  these  secret  arts.  Anyhow,  he  is  clear  that  they  are  deleterious 
and  should  be  stamped  out  if  possible,  and  accordingly,  any  one 
who  injures  another  either  by  magical  bindings  (/raraScaeo-ty)  or 
by  magical  inductions  (iirayfoyaL^)  or  by  incantations  (hr^pSaU)  or 
by  another  form  of  magic  is  to  die. 

The  scholiast^  on  the  Idyll  of  Theocritus  just  quoted  knows 
that  one  at  least  of  the  magical  practices  of  Simaetha  was  also 
part  of  public  ritual : 

'The  goddess  at  the  crossways.    Clash  the  gong.' 

Hecate  is  magically  induced,  yet  her  coming  is  feared.  The 
clash  of  the  bronze  gong  is  apotropaic.     The  scholiast  says  that 

^  Schol.  ad  Theocr.  Id.  ii.  10  t^  ybip  xaX^rAr  iiri^v  iv  roij  ^irXc/^ctrt  r^  cekfy^rit  koI 
iv  rott  Karoixofi^voii^  ixcii^  ivofd^ero  xaBap^t  e&at  Kal  dTeKaariKbi  t{o»  /uaafidrum, 
5i6t€p  frpbs  xaffatf  d<po<rlwnp  xal  dTOxdOapaiP  ai/r^  ixP^^'^^t  ^  ^*7^  o^  'AiroX- 
X6^w/M>s  iv  rtfi  x€pl  0€Qp,...^»rfffh  ^AiroWddupos  *A$ifyjf<n  top  Upo^pni^  Hyt  K6p>ift 
imKoKovfiiprit,  iwiKpo^eip  t6  Ka\(}6fi€P0P  ijX'^'Cw,  koX  Tapd  XdKtoffi  j^aaiKhn  dwiiawi^rot 
clibdaffi  Kpo^eip  \i§7pro..  The  reading  irarocxofi^oit  is  doubtfol ;  see  Mr  ▲.  B.  Cook, 
J.  H.  S.  1902,  p.  14. 
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*they  sound  the  bronze  at  eclipses  of  the  moon... because  it  has 
power  to  purify  and  to  drive  oflF  pollutions.  Hence,  as  Apollodorus 
states  in  his  treatise  Concerning  tke  Oods,  bronze  was  used  for  all 
purposes  of  consecration  and  purgation.'  Apollodorus  also  stated 
that '  at  Athens,  the  Hierophant  of  her  who  had  the  title  of  Kore 
sounded  what  was  called  a  gong.'  It  was  also  the  custom  '  to  beat 
on  a  cauldron  when  the  king  of  the  Spartans  died.'  All  the  cere- 
monies noted,  relating  to  eclipses,  to  Kore  and  to  the  death  of  the 
Spartan  king,  are  on  public  occasions,  and  all  are  apotropaic, 
directed  against  ghosts  and  sprites.  Metal  in  early  days,  when 
it  is  a  novelty,  is  apt  to  be  magical.  The  din  {Kporos)  made 
by  the  women  when  they  took  down  the  sacra,  whether  it  was  a 
clapping  of  hands  or  of  metal,  is  of  the  same  order.  The  snakes  are 
feared  as  hostile  demons.  These  apotropaic  rites  are  not  practised 
against  the  Olympians,  against  Zeus  and  Apollo,  but  against  sprites 
and  ghosts  and  the  divinities  of  the  underworld,  against  Kore  and 
Hecate.  These  underworld  beings  were  at  first  dreaded  and  exor- 
cised, then  as  a  gentler  theology  prevailed,  men  thought  better 
of  their  gods,  and  ceased  to  exorcise  them  as  demons,  and  erected 
them  into  a  class  of  'spiritual  beings  who  preside  over  curses.' 
Pollux^  has  a  brief  notice  of  such  divinities.  He  says  '  those  who\^ 
resolve  curses  are  called  "  Protectors  from  evil  spirits,"  Who-send-  A 
away,  AverterSj  Loosers,  Putters-to-flight ;  those  who  impose  ] 
curses  are  called  gods  or  goddesses  of  Vengeance,  Gods  of  Appeal,  / 
Exactors.'  The  many  adjectival  titles  are  but  so  many  descriptive  / 
names  for  the  ghost  that  cries  for  vengeance. 

The  'curse  that  binds,'  the  KardSeo-fjio^,  throws  light  on  another 
element  that  went  to  the  making  of  the  ancient  notion  of  sacrifice 
The  formula'  in  cursing  was  sometimes  KaraBco  *I  bind  down,'  but 
it  was  also  sometimes  irapahtZtofii  'I  give  over.'  The  person  cursed 
or  bound  down  was  in  some  sense  a  gift  or  sacrifice  to  the  gods 
of  cursing,  the .  underworld  gods :  the  man  stained  by  blood  is 
*  consecrate '  (KaOiepoofAevo^)  to  the  Erinyes.  In  the  little  sanctu- 
aiy  of  Demeter  at  Cnidos'  the  curse  takes  even  more  religious 

^  Poll.  Or.  v.  131  ircpi  ituiJubvw  tQp  ixl  ruv  dptov.  oi  Sk  dcUfiovts,  ol  fiiy  Xvovres  rds 
dpdf  iXe^Uaxoi  ')^yoprai  droxoiiTcuM,  drorpoirarot,  Xi^toi,  0(/{ioi,  ol  6i  Kvpowret 
<iX(n)/M(K,  dXtnjpcwftcif,  TpoaTpdm-aioif  iraXa/imuoc. 

>  W.  H.  D.  fioase,  Greek  Votive  Offering;  p.  889.  Dr  Bouse  says  that 
'Innding  spells'  difiara  'are  still  the  terror  of  the  Oreek  bridegroom.' 

^  C.  T.  KewtOD,  Discoveries  at  Cnidus  and  Halicarmueue. 
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form.  He  or  she  dedicates  (difiepoi),  or  offers  as  a  votive  offering 
(dvariffff/ii,  for  dvaTidrfai),  and  finally  we  have  the  familiar  dvdffefia 
of  St  Paul.  Here  the  services  of  cursing,  the  rites  of  magic  and  the 
underworld  are  half  way  to  the  service  of  *  tendance/  the  service  of 
the  Olympians,  and  we  begin  to  understand  why,  in  later  writers, 
the  pharmakos  and  other  '  purifications '  are  spoken  of  as  Ovaicu, 
It  is  one  of  those  shifts  so  unhappily  common  to  the  religious 
mind.  Man  wants  to  gain  his  own  ends,  to  gratify  his  own  malign 
passion,  but  he  would  like  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  as 
the  gods  are  made  in  his  own  image,  the  feat  presents  no  great 
diflSculty.  Later  as  he  grows  gentler  himself,  he  learns  to  pray 
only  'good  prayers,'  horvas  preces^. 

The  curse  (a pa)  on  its  religious  side  developed  into  the  vow* 
and  the  prayer  (evxv),  on  its  social  side  into  the  ordinance  {Oea-fjLosi) 
and  ultimately  into  the  regular  law  (1/0/109) ;  hence  the  Icmguage  of 
early  legal  formularies  still  maintains  as  necessary  and  integral  the 
sanction  of  the  curse.  The  formula  is  not '  do  this'  or  ' do  not  do 
that,'  but  *  cursed  be  he  who  does  this,  or  does  not  do  that.' 

One  instance  may  be  selected,  the  inscription  characteristically 
known  as  *  the  Dirae  of  Teos*.'  The  whole  is  too  long  to  be  tran- 
scribed, a  few  lines  must  suffice. 

*  Whosoever  maketh  baneful  drugs  against  the  Teans,  whether 
against  individuals  or  the  whole  people  : 

*  May  he  perish^  both  he  arid  his  qfsprinff, 

'Whosoever  hinders  corn  from  being  brought  into  the  land  of 
the  Teans,  either  by  art  or  machination,  whether  by  land  or  sea, 
and  whosoever  drives  out  what  has  been  brought  in : 
'  May  he  perish^  both  he  and  his  offspring.* 

So  clause  after  clause  comes  the  refrain  of  cursing,  like  the 

^  Gato,  de  agr,  cult,  134.  3  bonas  preces  precor  uti  sies  volens  propitios  mih\ 
liberisqne,  etc. 

^  SaicUts  in  explaining  i^fxurBcu  says  t6  itcTcXiffcu  rds  dpdt,  tovt*  ten  rdr  tioc^t 
at  irl  rait  lipdireffi  rQy  vadv  €lu)$a<n  iroi€iff0ai.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  M.H.D. 
»egen  is  not  only  as  in  modem  German  benedictio  bat  also  malediction  see  OsthofFy 
*Allerhand  Zaaber  etymologisch  beleuohtet,'  Bezzenberger,  Beitrdge  zxiv.  p.  180. 

^  Bdhl,  I.G,A.  497.  The  whole  subject  of  legal  curses  has  been  well  discussed 
by  Dr  Ziebart,  *  Der  Fluch  im  Griechischen  Beoht '  {Hermes  xxx.  p.  67)  to  whom 
I  owe  many  references.  Also  by  the  same  writer  in  his  *  Neue  Attisohe  Fluohtafeln ' 
(Nachrichten  der  K.  Ges,  d.  Wis*,  zu  Gottingen,  Phil.-Hist.  Kl.  1889,  pp.  106  and 
135),  and  by  R.  Wunsch,  'Neue  Fluchtafehi '  (Rhein.  Mus.  1900,  x.  p.  62,  n.  p.  232). 
Curse  Inscriptions  are  collected  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Atticarum,  under  the  title  Defixionum  Tabulae, 
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tolling  of  a  bell,  and  at  last  as  though  they  could  not  have  their 
fill,  comes  the  curse  on  the  magistrate  who  fails  to  curse : 

'Whosoever  of  them  that  hold  office  doth  not  make  this  cursing, 
what  time  he  presides  over  the  contest  at  the  Anthesteria  and  the 
Herakleia  and  the  Dia,  let  him  be  bound  by  an  overcurse  {iv  r^ 
iirap^  Sxea-dai),  and  whoever  either  breaks  the  stelae  on  which  the 
cursing  is  written,  or  cuts  out  the  letters  or  makes  them  illegible  : 

*  May  he  perish^  both  he  and  his  of  spring.* 

It  is  interesting  to  find  here  that  the  curses  were  recited  at  the 
Anthesteria,  a  festival  of  ghosts,  and  the  Herakleia,  an  obvious  hero 
festival,  and  at  the  Dia — this  last  surely  a  festival  of  imprecation  like 
the  Diasia 

On  the  strength  of  these  Lirae  of  Teos,  recited  at  public  and 
primitive  festivals,  it  might  not  be  rash  to  coujecture  that  at  the 
Thesmophoria  some  form  of  0€crfioL  or  binding  spells  was  recited 
as  well  as  carried.  This  conjecture  becomes  almost  a  certainty 
when  we  examine  an  important  inscription*  found  near  Pergamos 
and  dealing  with  the  regulations  for  mourning  in  the  city  of 
Gambreion  in  Mysia.  The  mourning  laws  of  the  ancients  bore 
harder  on  women  than  on  men,  a  fact  explicable  not  by  the 
general  lugubriousness  of  women,  nor  even  by  their  supposed 
keener  sense  of  convention,  but  by  those  early  matriarchal  con- 
ditions in  which  relationship  naturally  counted  through  the 
mother  rather  than  the  father.  Women,  the  law  in  question 
enacts,  are  to  wear  dark  garments;  men  if  they  'did  not  wish 
to  do  this'  might  relax  into  white;  the  period  of  mourning  is 
longer  for  women  than  for  men.  Next  follows  the  important 
clause :  '  the  official  who  superintends  the  afiairs  of  women,  who 
has  been  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  purifications  that  take 
place  before  the  Thesmophoria^  is  to  invoke  blessings  on  the  men 
who  abide  by  the  law  and  the  women  who  obey  the  law  that  they 
may  happily  enjoy  the  goods  they  possess,  but  on  the  men  who  do 
not  obey  and  the  women  who  do  not  abide  therein  he  is  to  invoke 
the  contrary,  and  such  women  are  to  be  accounted  impious,  and  it 
is  not  lawful  for  them  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the 
space  of  ten  years,  and  the  steward  is  to  write  up  this  law  on  two 

1  Dittenberger,  Syll.  Inscr.  879. 
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stelae  and  set  them  up,  the  one  before  ike  doors  of  ike  Thestno- 
pkorion,  the  other  before  the  temple  of  Artemis  Lochia/ 

From  the  Theemopkoriazusae  of  Aristophanes  we  learn  almost 
nothing  of  the  ritual  of  the  Thesmophoria,  save  the  fact  that  the 
feast  was  celebrated  on  the  Pnyx^:  but  the  fashion  in  which  the 
woman-herald  prays  is  worth  noting ;  she  begins  by  a  real  prayer*: 

*I  bid  you  pray  to  Qods  and  Goddesses 
That  in  Olympus  and  in  Pytho  dwell 
And  Delos,  and  to  all  the  other  gods.' 

But  when  she  comes  to  what  she  really  cares  about,  she  breaks  into 
the  old  habitual  curse  formularies  : 

*  If  any  plots  against  the  cause  of  Woman 
Or  peace  proposes  to  Eiiripides 
Or  to  the  Medes,  or  plots  a  tyranny, 
Or  if  a  female  slave  in  her  master's  ear 
Tells  tales,  or  male  or  female  publican 
Scants  the  full  measure  of  our  legal  pint — 
Curse  him  that  he  may  miserably  penshy 
He  and  his  house^ — but  for  the  rest  of  you 
Pray  that  the  gods  may  give  you  all  good  things.' 

It  is  of  interest  to  find  that  not  only  were  official  curses 
written  up  at  the  doors  of  a  Thesmophorion,  but,  at  Syracuse,  an 
oath  of  special  sanctity  *the  great  oath*  was  taken  there.  Plutarch' 
tells  us  that  when  Callippus  was  conspiiing  against  his  friend  Dion, 
the  wife  and  sister  of  Dion  became  suspicious.  To  allay  their 
suspicions,  Callippus  oflFered  to  give  any  pledge  of  his  sincerity 
they  might  desire.  They  demanded  that  he  should  take  'the 
great  oath '  (ofioa-ac  rov  fieyav  opKov),  *  Now  the  great  oath  was 
after  this  wise.  The  man  who  gives  this  pledge  has  to  go  to 
tke  temenos  of  the  Thesmophoroi,  and  after  the  performance  of 
certain  sacred  ceremonies,  he  puts  on  him  the  purple  robe  of  the 
goddess,  and  taking  a  burning  torch  he  denies  the  charge  on  oath' 
{cnrofjLvvai),  It  is  clear  that  this  *  great  oath  *  was  some  form  of 
imprecation  on  the  oath-taker,  who  probably  by  putting  on  the 
robe,  dedicated  himself  in  case  of  perjury  to  the  goddess  of  the 
underworld.  That  the  goddess  was  Kore  we  know  from  the  fact 
that  Callippus  eventually  forswore  himself  in  sacrilegious  fashion 
by  sacrificing  his  victim  on  the  feast  of  the  Koreia,  *the  feast  of 
the  goddess  by  whom  he  had  sworn.'     The  curse  is  the  dedication 

*  Mon.  and  Myth,  Anc,  Athens,  p.  104. 

3  Ar.  Thesm,  331.  »  Pint.  Vit,  DUm.  66. 
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or  devotion  of  others ;  the  oath,  like  its  more  concrete  form  the 
ordeal,  is  the  dedication  of  the  cui'ser  himself. 

The  connection  between  primitive  law  and  agriculture  seems 
to  have  been  very  close.  The  name  of  the  earliest  laws  recorded — 
they  are  rather  precepts  than  in  our  sense  laws — the  'Ploughman's 
Curses'  speaks  for  itself.  Some  of  these  Ploughman's  Curses  are 
recorded.  We  are  told  by  one  of  the  *  Writers  of  Proverbs^ '  that 
*the  Bou2yges  at  Athens,  who  performs  the  sacred  ploughing, 
utters  many  other  curses  and  also  curses  those  who  do  not  share 
water  and  fire  as  a  means  of  subsistence  and  those  who  do  not 
show  the  way  to  those  who  have  lost  it.'  Other  similar  precepts, 
no  doubt  sanctioned  by  similar  curses,  have  come  down  to  us 
under  the  name  of  the  Thrice-Plougher  Tri'ptolemos!^,  the  first^ 
lawgiver  of  the  Atheniana  He  bade  men  '  honour  their  parents^ 
rejoice  the  gods  with  the  finjits  of  the  earth  and  not  injure 
animals.'  Perhaps  these  were  to  the  Greeks  the  first  command- 
ments 'with  promise.' 

Such  are  the  primitive  precepts  that  grow  up  in  a  com- 
munity which  agriculture  has  begun  to  bind  together  with  the 
ties  of  civilized  life.  In  the  days  before  curses  were  graven  in 
stone  and  perhaps  for  long  after,  it  was  well  that  when  the 
people  were  gathered  together  for  sowing  or  for  harvest,  these 
salutary  curses  should  be  recited.  Amid  the  decay  of  so  much 
that  is  robust  and  primitive,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  in  the 
Commination  Service  of  our  own  Anglican  Church  with  its  string 
of  holy  curses  annually  recited 

'They  keep  the  Thesmophoria  as  they  always  used  to  do.' 


/  The  Haloa. 

The  consideration  of  the  Haloa  has  been  purposely  reserved  to 
the  end  for  this  reason.  The  rites  of  the  Thesmophoria,  Skirophoria 
and  Arrephoria  are  carried  on  by  women  only,  and  when  they  come 
to  be  associated  with  divinities  at  all,  they  are  regarded  as  '  sacred 
to'  Demeter  and   Kore  or  to  analogous  women   goddesses  Ge, 

*  Paroimiogr.  i.  3S8  6  yiip  fiovtOyiji  *A0iiyri<rty  6  rbv  lepbtf  fLpvrov  ixirckOv  fiXXo  re 
iroXXA  dparac  koX  roit  firi  KOt^uifown  «card  t6p  plop  Odarof  ij  rvpbt  rj  ftij  vwo^aivovffiv 
oiip  rXoftafUpoit. 

s  Porph.  de  Ah9t.  nr.  22. 
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Aphrodite,  Eileithyia  and  Athene.  Moreover  the  scusra  carried 
are  cereal  cakes  and  nephalia :  but  the  rites  of  the  Haloa,  though 
indeed  mainly  conducted  by  women,  and  sacred  in  part  to 
Demeter,  contain  a  new  element,  that  of  wine,  and  are  therefore  in 
mythological  days  regarded  as  '  sacred  to '  not  only  Demeter  but 
Dionysos. 

/      On  this  point  an  important  scholion^  to  Lucian  is  explicit. 

/The  Haloa  is  '  a  feast  at  Athens  containing  mysteries  of  Demeter 

I  and  Kore  and  Dionysos  on  the  occasion  of  the  cutting  of  the  vines 

land  the  tasting  of  the  wine  made  from  them.'    Eustathius'  states 

ithe  same  fact.     'There  is  celebrated,  according  to  Pausanias,  a 

Ifeast  of  Demeter  and  Dionysos  called  the  Haloa.'    He  adds,  in 

explaining  the  name,  that  at  it  they  were  wont  to  carry  first-fruits 

from  Athens  to  Eleusis  and  to  sport  upon  the  threshing-floors,  and 

that  at  the  feast  there  was  a  procession  of  Poseidon.     At  Eleusis, 

Poseidon  was  not  yet  specialized  into  a  sea-god  only;  he  was 

Phytalmios,  god  of  plants,  and  as  such,  it  will  be  later  seen  (p.  427), 

his  worship  was  easily  affiliated  to  that  of  Dionysos. 

The  affiliation  of  the  worship  of  the  corn-goddess  to  that  of 
the  wine-god  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  coming  of  Dionysos 
brought  a  new  spiritual  impulse  to  the  religion  of  Greece,  an 
impulse  the  nature  of  which  will  later  be  considered  in  full,  and 
it  was  to  this  new  impulse  that  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  owed, 
apart  from  political  considerations  which  do  not  concern  us,  their 
ultimate  dominance.  Of  these  mysteries  the  Haloa  is,  I  think, 
the  primitive  prototype. 

As  to  the  primitive  gist  of  the  Haloa,  there  is  no  shadow  of 
doubt :  the  name  speaks  for  itself.  Harpocration '  rightly  explains 
the  festival,  'the  Haloa  gets  its  name,  according  to  Philochorus, 
from  the  fiaxst  that  people  hold  sports  at  the  threshing-floors,  and 
he  says  it  is  celebrated  in  the  month  PoseideoD.'  The  sports  held 
were  of  course  incidental  to  the  business  of  threshing,  but  it  was 
these  sports  that  constituted  the  actual  festival.     To  this  day  the 

^  Schol.  ad  Lac.  Dial,  Meretr.  vii.  4  'Eopr^  *A.O'fyrrici  fiwrr^pta  irepiixovva 
AifyfiriTpos  xal  K6fnit  koX  Aiop6ffov  iirl  r^  rofiy  tuv  dfurtXav  xaX  ry  yt^trei  rw  diro- 
Kiifiiyov  i^hi  cX»w  ytp6fuva  irapd  *A6rfpal<Ht. 

3  Eastath.  ad  II.  a.  530,  772  *I<rr^ov  M  Ihri  irl  trvyKOfJuSy  Kaprvv  ii>*  i  koX  rd 
(^aXi^iTta  (06€To  hpr^  ^co  A'^firirpos  koX  Aio¥i^<rov  «rard  liavaaylaVt  dX^  KokovfUpii  dcd 
TO  TOWS  diropxais  koI  fidXtara  iv  'A^T^vats  dwb  t^s  oXw  Tdre  KaraxpciirBai  <pipovTa%  eft 
'EXevtf-tya  TJ  iirtl  KaOk  kqX  'Ofirjpos  ifi^aip€i  iy  Sktoffiv  H-fu^ov  Karbi  rijp  iofrHjif  iv  f  kqI 
Jloff€t8wfot  TJy  iro/in/j. 

»  Harp.  8.V.  *AX4«. 
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great  round  threshing-floor  that  is  found  in  most  Greek  villages  is 
the  scene  of  the  harvest  festival.  .Near  it  a  booth  (cKrfvij)  is  to 
this  day  erected,  and  in  it  the  performers  rest  and  eat  and  drink 
in  the  intervals  of  their  pantomimic  dancing. 

The  Haloa  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Poseideon  (December — 
January),  a  fact  as  surprising  as  it  is  ultimately  significant.  What 
has  a  threshing  festival  to  do  with  mid-winter,  when  all  the  grain 
should  be  safely  housed  in  the  bams?  Normally,  now  as  in  ancient 
days,  the  threshing  follows  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  cutting  of 
the  com;  it  is  threshed  and  afterwards  winnowed  in  the  open 
threshing-floor,  and  mid-winter  is  no  time  even  in  Greece  for 
an  open-air  operation. 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  shift  of  date  is  due  to  Dionysos. 
The  rival  festivals  of  Dionysos  were  in  mid-winter.  He  possessed 
himself  of  the  festivals  of  Demeter,  took  over  her  threshing-floor 
and  compelled  the  anomaly  of  a  winter  threshing  festival.  The 
latest  time  that  a  real  threshing  festival  could  take  place  is 
Pyanepeion,  but  by  Poseideon  it  is  just  possible  to  have  an  early 
Pithaigia  and  to  revel  with  Dionysos.  There  could  be  no  clearer 
witness  to  the  might  of  the  incoming  god. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  Haloa  we  learn  two  important  facts 
from  Demosthenes.  It  was  a  festival  in  which  the  priestess,  not 
the  Hierophant,  presented  the  offerings,  a  festival  under  the 
presidency .  of  women ;  and  these  offerings  were  bloodless,  no 
animal  victim  (lepeiov)  was  allowed.  Demosthenes^  records  how 
a  Hierophant,  Archias  by  name, '  was  cursed  because  at  the  Haloa 
he  offered  on  the  eschara  in  the  court  of  Eleusis  burnt  sacrifice  of 
an  animal  victim  brought  by  the  courtezan  Sinope.'  His  condem- 
nation was  on  a  double  count, '  it  was  not  lawful  on  that  day  to 
sacrifice  an  animal  victim,  and  the  sacrifice  was  not  his  business 
but  that  of  the  priestess.'  The  epheboi*  offered  bulls  at  Eleusis, 
and,  it  would  appear,  engaged  in  some  sort  of '  bull  fight',*  but  this 

1  Dem.  59.  116  KanffHjOrf  a^ov  (roO  Upo^dvTov)  xal  6ti  ^ipdnrjj  rj  iralp^  'AX^'oif 
iri  rift  d^xdpat  Trjt  iy  rp  aii\i  '£\ev0-(vc  irpoffayo6<rg  UpeXw  ^i^etcr,  oi5  yofUfiou  6ptos  ip 
TflU>ri)  rj  i^^f^  l€p€ia  OOeiP  o68i  iKcUfov  oCaris  r^t  Ouaiai  dXXd  rifi  Itpelas* 

*  C.I. A.  IL  1,  n.  471  ilpoMTo  6i  koX  rouf  ftovs  ro[uf]  iy  'EXevahn.  ry  OwrUf,  koX  toU 
vfittiipoffloit  KoX  rods  iy  rots  dXXocf  Upciis  Kal  yvfumaloit.  Cf.  Dittenborger,  De  Epheb. 
p.  77. 

'  The  nature  of  the  contest  is  not  clear.  Artemidoms  (i.  6)  says:  radpoit  iy 
'Itfr(^  iroT^  'E^>€irL<ay  dyiayij^oyToi  koI  iy  ^Arrncy  vapii  rcut  $€<ut  iy  'EXcuau'i '  Kovpoi 
'A&fiyoMi  -rtpireKKofUytay  iyiavruy.^     See  Lobeck,  Agl,  p.  206. 
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must  have  been  in  honour  either  of  Dionysbs  or  of  Poseidon  who 
preceded  him :  the  vehicle  of  both  these  divinities  was  the  bull. 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  archon  at  the  Haloa  that  Demeter  had 
given  to  men  'gentle  foods/ 

Our  fullest  details  of  the  Haloa,  as  of  the  Thesmophoria,  come 
to  us  from  the  newly  discovered  scholia  on  Luciano  From  the 
scholiast's  account  it  is  clear  that  by  his  day  the  festival  was 
regarded  as  connected  with  Dionysos  as  much  as,  or  possibly  more 
than,  with  Demeter.  He  definitely  states  that  it  was  instituted 
in  memory  of  the  death  of  Ikarios  after  his  introduction  of  the 
vine  into  Attica.  The  women  he  says  celebrated  it  alone,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  perfect  freedom  of  speech.  The  sacred 
symbols  of  both  sexes  were  handled,  the  priestesses  secretly 
whispered  into  the  ears  of  the  women  present  words  that  might 
not  be  uttered  aloud,  and  the  women  themselves  uttered  all 
manndt  of  what  seemed  to  him  unseemly  quips  and  jests.  The 
sacra  handled  .are,  it  is  clear,  the  same  as  those  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria :  that  their  use  and  exhibition  were  carefully  guarded  is  also 
clear  from  the  exclusion  of  the  other  sex.  The  climax  of  the 
festival,  it  appears,  was  a  great  banquet.  'Much  wine  was  set 
out  and  the  tables  were  full  of  all  the  foods  that  are  yielded  by 
land  and  sea,  save  only  those  that  are  prohibited  in  the  mysteries, 
I  mean  the  pomegranate  and  the  apple  and  domestic  fowls,  and 
eggs  and  red  sea-mullet  and  black-tail  and  crayfish  and  shark. 
The  archons  prepare  the  tables  and  leave  the  women  inside  and 

^  Luc.  Dial,  Meretr,  vii.  4  ^r-inupw  'AX^ct  ^o-rt,  rl  8i  ffol  d^dtaxcv  €ls  r^v  iopn/ftf;* 
Bchol.  ad  loo.  'EopTTj  *A^yi;<ri  fiwrri^pta  ir€pi4xovffa  A-fifirirpos  Kal  Kdptjs  ical  Aiw(fCov 
ix\  ri  TOfii  Tfav  dfixfKup  Kal  r-j  ytCfCCi,  rov  dxoKiifiipov  iidii  otyov  yipdfiepa  ircLpd^ 
*A$ii}»alots  iv  oU  TporlOcrai  (d.  Subject  fehlt  im  God.:  zu  erganzen  isfc  W/bi/xard?) 
TtPtL  a/tf'xt^i'acr  iivbpeloii  (sic)  ioiKbrat  vepl  utv  dirjyovprcu  cbt  xp6s  advdTjfM  Tift  rw 
AvSpdnrur  ffxopas  yivofiivtaw  &ri  6  Aidpvaot  doi/s  tov  61pop...,  After  recounting  the  death 
of  Ikarios  the  scholiast  continues,  inrbfunfifia  di  rov  wdOovs  ^  rota&nj  ioprti,  iv  twuttq 
KoX  T€\erfi  Tit  tlffdyerat  ywatKW  iv  'EXevtrtyt,  koX  raidiai  \4ywrai  xoKKaX  koX  ffK<»)fAfiarat 
juUtpat  8i  yvpouK€s  tUrTOpcvdfitpai  ^r*  dfic/as  ix^*^^^  ^  po^Xoyrtu  Xiyeiv.  koI  d^  rd 
o.tffxi'ffTa  dXX^XoiS  X^yowri  rdrc,  al  de  Up€iai  \d6pa  wpoaiovffai  rais  yvvcu^i  KXe^t^a/iias 
xpbt  76  out  cJf  dxdpprfTitf  ri  (rvfi^ovXci^ovinp,  dpatptopowri  Si  wp6s  dXXi^Xaf  irao-cu  tU 
ywaiKd  alffxfi^  ^^al  Aaefiya,  ^aard^ovirai  ttSri  (TtafiArtav  (so  die  Hs. :  der  Sinn  erfordert 
ffX'f/^'^*^^  genitalium)  dxperij  (dTpcrei  die  Hs.)  dvSpcid  rt  Kcd  yv»ai,K€ia.  irrwBa  otp6s 
T€  To\^  TpdKetrai  Kal  rpdre^i  xdvTtop  tQp  rip  y^  Kal  OaXdaarjs  y4fiou<rat  pptafidrup^ 
wXiiP  TUP  dr€iprifi4p(ap  ip  t(}  fivirruc^f  ^oiat  ^i^/U  koI  fi^Xov  Koi  dppldutP  KaroiKtSiuP,  Kai 
tfiUfPf  Kal  BoKaiTfflaf  rplyXifs  4pv0lpov  [iptOCpov  die  Hs.),  fxeXaPoOpov,  Ktapdpov  {?Kapd^ov), 
yaXcuov  {yaXtoOf).  vapaTiOiaai  Bk  rdt  r/wWfaj  ok  dpxoPTcs  xaX  fpdop  icaraXtir6rret  rout 
yupai^lPf  airrol  x^P^i^^^''^^  ^^^  dtafUpopreSf  ixiSeiKP^fUPOi  relit  ixidij/ioOffi  iratn  rds 
iliiipovt  rpo^ds  xapd  ainiop  €vp€0r}pat  Kal  xa<ri  KoiPUPijOrfpai  tm  dpdpdnroit  Tap'  aOruif, 
vpio-KeiTOi  W  rats  rpax^^ait  Kal  4k  xXaxoOPTot  KareaK€va<riUpa  dfi^oripvp  ytpwp  a^doTa. 
dXtfa  Si  iKX-ffiri  did  top  Kapxop  rov  AtopOffou  *  dXwal  ydp  al  tup  dfiviXup  0ure<a<. 
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themselves  withdraw  and  remain  outside,  making  a  public  state- 
ment to  the  visitors  present  that  the  '*  gentle  foods  "  were  discovered 
by  them  (i.e.  the  people  of  Eleusis)  and  by  them  shared  with  the 
rest  of  mankind.  And  there  are  upon  the  tables  cakes  shaped 
like  the  symbols  of  sex.  And  the  name  Haloa  is  given  to  the  feast 
on  account  of  the  fruit  of  Dionysos — for  the  growths  of  the  vine 
are  called  Aloai.' 

The  materials  of  the  women's  feast  are  interesting.  The  diet 
prescribed  is  of  cereals  and  of  fish  and  possibly  fowl,  but  clearly 
not  of  flesh.  As  such  it  is  characteristic  of  the  old  Pelasgian 
population  before  the  coming  of  the  flesh-eating  Achaeans.  More- 
over— a  second  point  of  interest — it  is  hedged  in  with  all  manner 
of  primitive  taboos.  The  precise  reason  of  the  taboo  on  pome- 
granates, red  mullet  and  the  like,  is  lost  beyond  recall,  but  some 
of  the  particular  taboos  are  important  because  they  are  strictly 
paralleled  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  That  the  pomegranate 
was  'taboo*  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  is  clear  from  the  aetio- 
logical  myth  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter^  Hades  consents 
to  let  Persephone  return  to  the  upper  air. 

*So  spake  he,  and  Persephone  the  prudent  up  did  rise 
QIad  in  her  heart  and  swift  to  go.    But  he  in  crafty  wise 
Looked  round  and  gave  her  stealthily  a  sweet  pomegranate  seed 
To  eat,  that  not  for  all  her  days  with  Her  of  sable- weed, 
Demeter,  should  she  tarry.'  ^ 

The  pomegranate  was  dead  men's  food,  and  once  tasted  drew 
Persephone  back  to  the  shades.  Demeter  admits  it ;  she  says'  to 
Persephone  : 

'If  thou  hast  tasted  food  below,  thou  canst  not  tarry  here. 
Below  the  hollow  earth  must  dwell  the  third  part  of  the  year.*    * 

Porphyry"  in  his  treatise  on  Abstinence  from  Animal  Food,  notes 
the  reason  and  the  rigour  of  the  Eleusinian  taboos.  Demeter,  he 
says,  is  a  goddess  of  the  lower  world  and  they  consecrate  the  cock 
to  her.  The  word  he  uses,  a(f>Up(oa-av,  really  means  put  under  a 
taboo.  We  are  apt  to  associate  the  cock  with  daylight  and  his 
early  morning  crowing,  but  the  Greeks  for  some  reason  regarded 
the  bird  as  chthonic.  It  is  a  cock,  Socrates  remembers,  that  he 
owes  to  Asklepios,  and  Asklepios,  it  will  be  seen  when  we  come 

1  Htm.  Hym.  ad  Cer,  370.  «  t;.  899. 

'  Porphyr.  de  Abst,  iv.  16. 
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to  the  subject  of  hero-worship,  was  but  a  half-deified  hero.  The 
cock  was  laid  under  a  taboo,  reserved,  and  then  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sacrifice.  Porphyry  goes  on  '  It  is  because  of  this  that 
the  mystics  abstain  from  barndoor  fowla  And  at  Eleusis  public 
proclamation  is  made  that  men  must  abstain  from  barndoor 
fowls,  from  fish  and  from  beans,  and  from  the  pomegranate  and 
from  apples,  and  to  touch  j;hese  defiles  as  much  as  to  touch  a 
woman  in  child-birth  or  a  dead  body/  The  Eleusinian  Mysteries 
were  in  their  enactments  the  very  counterpart  of  the  Haloa. 

The  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 

The  Eleusinian  Mysteries^  are  usually  treated  as  if  they  were 
a  thing  by  themselves,  a  ceremony  so  significant,  so  august,  as  to 
stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  Greek  Ritual.  If  ray  view  be  correct, 
they  are  primarily  but  the  Eleusinian  Haloa :  all  their  ultimate 
splendour  and  spiritual  as  well  as  social  prestige  are  due  to  two 
things,  first  the  fact  that  Athens  for  political  purposes  made 
them  her  own,  second  that  at  some  date  we  cannot  exactly  fix, 
they  became  aflSliated  to  the  mysteries  of  Dionysos.  To  Athens 
the  mysteries  owe  their  external  magnificence,  to  Dionysos  and 
Orpheus  their  deep  inward  content.  The  external  magnificence, 
being  non- religious,  does  not  concern  us ;  the  deep  inward  content, 
the  hope  of  immortality  and  the  like  are  matters  of  cardinal 
import,  but  must  stand  over  till  a  later  chapter,  after  the  incoming 
of  Dionysos  has  been  discussed.  For  the  present  what  concerns  us 
is,  setting  aside  all  vague  statements  and  opinions  as  to  the 
meaning  and  spiritual  influence  attributed  by  various  authors, 
ancient  and  modem,  to  the  mysteries,  to  examine  the  actual 
ritual  facts  of  which  evidence  remains. 

Mysteries  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  religion  of 
Demeter  and  Kore.  There  were  mysteries  of  Hermes,  of  lasioa, 
of  Ino,  of  Archemoros,  of  Agraulos,  of  Hecate.  In  general  mysteries 

1  The  Bonroes  for  the  Eleaainian  Myfiteriet  are  ooUeoted  in  Jjoheok^B  Aglaophamua, 
Reference  to  insoriptions  discoyered  since  Lobeck's  days  will  be  found  in  Darembeiig 
and  Saglio*s  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquitis^  8.v.  The  best  general  account  in  English 
IB. that  by  Prof.  Bamsay  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Briiannicat  in  French  two  articles 
reprinted  from  the  M^moires  de  VAcadSmie  des  Inscriptiona  et  Belle$  Lettresy 
Yol.  xxzv.  2nd  part  1S95,  and  vol.  zzxTn.  1900,  entitled  'Kecherchee  sur  Torigine  et 
la  nature  des  Mystdres  d'Eleusis,'  and  *LeB  Grands  Mystdres  d'Elensis,  Personnel, 
C^^monies.' 
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seem  to  occur  more  asaally  in  relation  to  the  cult  of  women 
divinities^  of  heroines  and  earth-goddesses;  from  the  worship  of 
the  Olympians  in  Homer  they  are  markedly  absent.  In  general,  ^ 
by  a  mystery  is  meant  a  rite  in  which  certain  ectcra  are  exhibited, 
which  cannot  be  safely  seen  by  the  worshipper  till  he  liae  under- 
gone certain  purifications. 

The  date  of  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis  is  fortunately  certain. 
The  ceremonies  began  on  the  13th  of  Boedromion,  i.e.  about  the 
end  of  September,  an  appropriate  date  for  any  harvest  festival 
which  was  to  include  the  later  fruits  and  notably  the  grape.  Our 
evidence  for  this  date  is  an  imperial  Roman  inscription',  but  this 
inscription  expressly  states  that  its  enactments  are  '  according  to 
ancient  usage.'  '  The  people  has  decided  to  order  the  Kosmeter 
of  the  Epheboi  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage  to  send  them 
to  Eleusis  on  the  13th  day  of  Boedromion,  in  their  customaiy 
dress,  for  the  procession  that  accompanies  the  sacray  in  order 
that  on  the  14th  they  may  escort  them  to  the  Eleusinion  w&ich 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.  Also  to  order  the  Kosmeter  of  the 
Epheboi  to  conduct  them  on  the  19th  to  Eleusis  in  the  same  dress, 
escorting  the  solera!  The  inscription  is  of  great  importance,  as 
it  is  clear  evidence  that  sacra  were  part  of  the  regular  ritual. 
What  precisely  these  sacra  were  we  do  not  know ;  presumably  they 
were  objects  like  those  in  use  at  the  Thesmophoria.  The  going 
to  and  fro  from  Eleusis  to  Athens  is  purely  political.  The  saxsra 
were  really  resident  at  Eleusis,  but  Athens  liked  to  think  she 
brought  them  thera  The  Epheboi  escorted  the  sacra,  but,  as 
was  fitting,  they  were  really  in  charge  of,  and  actually  carried 
by,  priestesses*. 

On  the  15th  of  Boedromion  took  place  the  ayvpfio^  or 
assembling  of  the  candidates  for  initiation,  and  the  proclama- 
tion by  the  Hierophant  in  the  Stoa  Poikile  interdicting  thode 
whose  hands  were  defiled  and  those  whose  lips  spoke  unintelligible 
words^    Some  such  interdiction,  some  *  fencing  of  the  tables,'  took 

^  The  rites  at  Eleusis  were  probably  at  first  confined  to  women.  Dionysios 
of  Halicamassos  {Ant.  Rom.  i.  331)  aays  in  speaking  of  the  ciUt  of  Demeter  in 
Arcadia,  iSpOaawro  d^  xal  Aifjfinrpot  Up6p  koI  rdt  Owrlat  a&ij  ii^  ywamup  koI  ptf^'Klovs 
idwray  lat'EKKiiffi  pdfiot  tap  oiSip  6  xaO*  iifias  1fK\a^€  xfifupot. 

*C,LA.va.b. 

*  Insor.  A.  MittK  1^4  p.  163  Cn  Ar  rd  2ep&  ^pwrip  ai  Upeiat  iiff^oXiarara. 

*  The  exact  fonnolary  is  preserved  by  Theon  of  Smyrna,  p.  32,  r6  iHjpuypM  roOro 
Kiip^rrai  *  Scru  rdf^x^ipat  fi^  Ka0ap6s...6arit  ^wnip  iaibptrot*    Some  authorities 
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place  in  all  probability  before  all  mjrsteries.  It  is  this  prorrkenB 
of  course  that  is  parodied  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Frog8\  who 
actually  dares  to  put  his  burlesque  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Hierophant  himself. 

The  16th  of  Boedromion  saw  the  accomplishment  of  a  rite  of 
cardinal  import€uice.  The  day  was  called  in  popular  parlance 
'aXaSe  /Avarai*  *To  the  sea  ye  mystics,'  from  the  cry  that 
heralded  the  act  of  purification.  Hesychius'  in  commenting  on 
the  expression  says  *a  certain  day  of  the  Mysteries  at  Athens.* 
Polyaenus'  is  precise  as  to  the  date.  He  says  '  Chabrias  won  the 
sea-fight  at  Naxos  on  the  16th  of  Boedromion.  He  had  felt  that 
this  was  a  good  day  for  a  battle,  because  it  was  one  of  the  days  of 
the  Great  Mysteries.  The  same  thing  happened  with  Themistocles 
against  the  Persians  at  Salamis.  But  Themistocles  and  his  troops 
had  the  ''lacchos"  for  their  call,  whiile  Chabrias  and  his  troops  had 
"  To  the  sea  ye  mystics."'  The  vicwry  of  Chabsias  was  won,  as  we 
know  from  Plutarch^,  at  the  full  moon,  and  at  the  full  moon  the 
Mysteries  were  celebrated. 

The  procession  to  the  sea -was  called  by  the  somewhat  singular 
name  eXaort?,  'driving'  or  'banishing','  and  the  word  is  instructive. . 
The  procession  was  not  a  mere  procession,  it  was  a  driving  out,  a 
banishing.  This  primary  sense  seems  to  lurk  in  the  Qreek  word 
iroiiTTTj^j  which  in  primitive  days  seems  to  have  mainly  meant  a 
^  conducting  out,  a  sending  away  of  evil.  The  bathing  in  the  sea 
was  a  purification,  a  conducting  out,  a  banishing  of  evil,  and  each 
man  took  with  him  his  own  pharmakos,  a  young  pig.  The  eXacrt?, 
the  driving,  may  have  been  literally  the  driving  of  the  pig,  which, 
as  the  goal  was  some  6  miles  distant,  must  have  been  a  lengthy 
and  troublesome  business.  Arrived  at  the  sea,  each  man  bathed 
with  his  pig — the  pig  of  purification  was  itself  purified.  When  in 
the  days  of  Phocion'  the  Athenians  were  compelled  to  receive  a 

think  that  ^tw^v  ixr&verot  meane  speaking  an  unknown,  barbarous  tongue,  others 
that  it  meant  having  some  impediment  of  speech  that  prevented  the  due  utterance 
of  the  sacred  formularies.    I  think  the  former  more  probable. 

1  Ar.  Ran.  354. 

■  Hesych.  s.v.  •  Polyaen.  StraU  in.  11. 

*  Vhit,deglor.Ath,viL 

»  CLA,  IV.  386  d,  1.  20  iirtfAtXi/terftrap  W  xal  Trjt  oXaJe  i\Aaeut, 

>  Mr  B.  A.  Neil  suggested  that  the  same  root  and  idea  may  lurk  in  the 
unexplained  pontifex^  i.e.  maker  of  vofirai.  The  connection  with  bridges  is  late 
and  fanciful. 

'  Plut.  Vit.  Phoc.  xxvra. 
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Macedonian  garrison,  terrible  portents  appeared.  When  the  ribbons 
with  which  the  mystic  beds  were  wound  came  to  be  dyed,  instead 
of  taking  a  purple  colour  they  came  out  of  a  sallow  death-like 
hue,  which  was  the  more  remarkable  as  when  it  was  the  ribbons 
belonging  to  private  persons  that  were  dyed,  they  came  out  all 
right.  And  more  portentous  still — 'when  a  mystic  was  bathing 
his  pig  in  the  harbour  called  Kantharos,  a  sea-monster  ate  off  the 
lower  part  of  his  body,  by  which  the  god  made  clear  beforehand 
that  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  that  lay 
near  the  sea,  but  keep  the  upper  portion/ 

The  pig  of  purification  was  a  ritual  element,  so  important 
that  when  Eleusis  was  permitted 
(RC.  350 — 327)  to  issue  her  au- 
tonomous coinage^  it  is  the  pig 
that  she  chooses  as  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  her  mysteries.  The 
bronze  coin  in  fig.  14  shows  the 
pig  standing  on  the  torch :  in  the  Fra.  14. 

exergue  an  ivy  spray.     The  pig 

was  the  cheapest  and  commonest  of  sacrificial  animals,  one  that 
each  and  every  citizen  could  afford.  Socrates  in  the  Repvblic* 
says  '  if  people  are  to  hear  shameful  and  monstrous  stories  about 
the  gods  it  should  be  only  rarely  and  to  a  select  few  in  a  mystery, 
and  they  should  have  to  sacrifice  not  a  (mere)  pig  but  some  huge 
and  unprocurable  victim.' 

r  Purification,  it  is  clear,  was  an  essential  feature  of  the 
mysteriesAand  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  mystery.  The  usual  derivation  of  the  word  is 
fix)m  fjojcj,  I  clogfijbhe  apertures  whether  of  eyes  or  mouth.  The 
mystes,  it  is  supposed,  is  the  person  vowed  to  secrecy  who  has 
not  seen  and  will  not  speak  of  the  things  revealed.  As  such  he  is 
distinguished  from  the  ^optes  who  hasten,  but  equally  may  not 
speak;  the  two  words  indicate  successive  grades  of  initiation. 
It  will  later  be  seen  (p.  480)  that  in  the  Orphic  Mysteries  the 
word  mystes  is  applied,  without  any  reference  to  seeing  or  not 
seeing,  to  a  person  who  has  fulfilled  the  rite  of  eating  the  raw 
flesh  of  a  bull.     It  will   also   be   seen   that  in  Crete,  which  is 

^  Head,  HUt,  Num.  p.  32S :  on  thtf  reverse  is  Triptolemos  in  his  winged  car. 
*  Put.  Rep.  n.  378  a. 
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probably  the  home  of  the  mysteries,  the  mysteries  were  open  to 
all,  they  were  not  mysterious.  The  derivation  of  mystery  fix>m 
V  IJLvto,  though  possible,  is  not  satis&ctory.  I  would  suggest  another 
and  a  simple  origin. 

The  ancients  themselves  were  not  quite  comfortable  about  the 
connection  with  fivo>.  They  knew  and  felt  that  mystery,  secrecy, 
was  not  the  main  gist  of '  a  mystery ':  the  essence  of  it  all  primarily 
was  purification  in  order  that  you  might  safely  eat  and  handle 
certain  sacra.  There  was  no  revelation,  no  secret  to  be  kept,  only 
a  mysterious  taboo  to-  be  prepared  for  and  finally  overcome.  It 
might  be  a  taboo  on  eating  first-fruits,  it  might  be  a  taboo  on 
handling  magical  sajora.  In  the  Thesmophoria,  the  women  fast 
before  they  touch  the  sacra  \  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  you 
sacrifice  a  pig  before  you  offer  and  partake  of  the  fir8t-fiiiit& 
The  gist  of  it  all  is  purification.  Clement^  says  significantly, '  Not 
unreasonably  among  the  Greeks  in  their  mysteries  do  ceremonies 
of  purification  hold  the  initial  place,  as  with  barbarians  the  bath/ 
Merely  as  an  insulting  conjecture  Clement'  in  his  irresponsible 
abusive  fSe^hion  throws  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the  real  origin 
of  the  word  mystery.  *I  think,'  he  says,  'that  these  orgies  and 
mysteries  of  yours  ought  to  be  derived,  the  one  from^^jbhe.  wrath 
(ofyyif)  of  Demeter  against  Zeus,  the  other  from  the  pollution 
{jiyao<i)  relating  to  Dionysos/  Of  course  Clement  is  formally 
quite  incorrect,  but  he  hits  on  what  seems  a  possible  origin  of 
the  word  mystery,  that  it  is  the  doing  of  what  relates  to  a  fxia-o^^ 
a  pollution,  it  is  primarily  a  ceremony  of  purification.  Lydus* 
makes  the  same  suggestion,  *  Mysteries,'  he  says,  'are  from  the 
separating  away  of  a  pollution  (jivao^)  as  equivalent  to  sanctifi- 
cation.' 

The  bathing  with  the  pig  was  not  the  only  rite  of  puri- 
fication in  the  mysteries,  though  it  is  the  one  of  which  we 
have  most  definite  detail.    From  the  aetiology*  of  the  Homeric 

^  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  v.  689  oOk  dr€iK&run  koI  tuv  /ivmfplup  rwr  rap*  "EXXi/o-cf  dpxei 
fiip  Ka0dpffia  icaSdirtp  xal  iw  rott  ^apftdpoit  rd  Xovrp&p, 

*  Clem.  Al.  Protr,  n.  fivffTi/ifHa..,i,ir6  rod  ffv/ipe^TiK&ros  vepl  r6r  ^b^vrov  fi6cout. 

*  Lyd.  de  mens.  iv.  38  Mvan^pta  diro  rifs  ffrepitctw  rov  fu&aovs  drrl  rrjt  iyioa^tnift. 
In  form  fidanis  might  oome  from  fiOta  (of.  i/uv^rl),  but  Mr  Gilbert  Murray  draws  my 
attention  to  some  ases  of  fivaHipiw  which  point  rather  to  fu^o-ot ,  e.g.  Ear.  Suppl, 
470  XijffOMra  <rc/ird  ffrtfifioTUP  iiwrriipia  and  El.  87  iK  $€w  fivarripiup, 

*  The  aetiology  of  the  Hymn  and  the  yarions  ceremonies  that  gave  rise  to  it  are 
well  explained  by  Mr  F.  B.  Jevons,  Introd,  to  History  of  Religion,  Appendix  to 
Chapter  XXIV. 
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Hymn  to  Demeter,  we  may  conjecture  that  there  were,  at  least 
for  chil^cen,  rites  of  purification  by  passing  through  fire,  and 
ceremonies  of  a  mock  fight  or  stone-throwing  {7u0o/3oXla, 
^aXXrjTv^).  All  have  the  same  intent  and  need  not  here  be 
examined  in  detail. 

On  the  night  of  the  19 — 20th*  the  procession  of  purified 
mystics,  carrying  with  them  the  image  of  lacchos,  left  Athens 
for  Eleusis,  and  after  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  exact 
order  of  the  v€u:ious  rites  of  initiation.  The  exact  order  is  indeed 
of  little  importance.  Instead  we  have  recorded  what  is  of  im- 
measurably more  importance,  the  precise  formularies  in  which 
the  mystics  avowed  the  rites  in  which  they  had  taken  part,  rites 
which  we  are  bound  to  suppose  constituted  the  primitive  ceremony 
of  initiation. 

Before  these  are  examined  it  is  necessary  to  state  definitely 
what  already  has  been  implied,  i.e.  the  fact  that  at  the  mysteries 
there  was  an  offering  of  first-fruits ;  the  mysteries  were  in  fact  the 
Thargelia  of  Eleusis.  An  inscription'  of  the  5th  century  B.C. 
found  at  Eleusis  is  our  best  evidence.  '  Let  the  Hierophant  and 
the  Torch-bearer  command  that  at  the  mysteries  the  Hellenes 
should  offer  first-fruits  of  their  crops  in  accordance  with  ancestral 

usage To  those  who  do  these  things  there  shall  be  many  good 

things,  both  good  and  abundant  crops,  whoever  of  them  do  not 
injure  the  Athenians,  nor  the  city  of  Athens,  nor  the  two 
goddesses.'  The  order  of  precedence  is  amusing  and  character- 
istic.    Here  we  have  indeed  a  commandment  with  promise. 

The  'token'  or  formulary  by  which  the  mystic  made  confession 
is  preserved  for  us  by  Clement '  as  follows :  '  /  fasted,  I  drank  the 
kykeon,  I  took  from  the  chest,  (having  tasted  ?)  I  put  back  into  the 
basket  and  from  the  basket  into  the  chest!  The  statement  involves, 
in  the  main,  two  acts  besides  the  preliminary  fast,  i.e.  the  drinking 
of  the  kykeon  and  the  handling  of  certain  unnamed  sacra^ 

1  I  omit  altogether  the  ceremonies  of  the  17th — 18th,  the  Epidauria,  as 
they  were  manifestly  a  later  accretion ;  the  worship  of  the  Epidaarian  Asklepios 
was  formally  inangnrated  at  Athens  (see  p.  344)  in  .421  B.C. 

<  Dittenberger,  Syllog.  IiucripU  13. 

'  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  ii.  18  Jori  r6  ffd^dritM  'EXcvo-iWon'  'Eyi^arevo-a,  lirioy  rdy  KVK€(avay 
(\ap<»  iic  KUmpt  ifrycurdfuifot  {7  iyytwrdfupoi)  dweSifirfP  elt  KdXaOw  Kcd  ix  xaXdBov  eh 
KlffTTff.  Since  the  above  was  written,  Dr  Bieterich  {Eine  MitkraS'LUurgie  p.  125) 
has  shown  good  reason  for  supposing  that  ipywra^iepos  is  a  euphemism  for  rites 
analogous  to  the  Upbt  ydfiot :  see  p.  535. 
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It  is  significant  of  the  whole  attitude  of  Greek  religion  that 
the  confession  is  not  a  confession  of  dogma  or  even  faith,  bat  an 
avowal  of  ritual  acts  performed.  This  is  the  measure  of  the  gulf 
between  ancient  and  modern.  The  Greeks  in  their  greater  wisdom 
saw  that  uniformity  in  ritual  was  desirable  and  possible ;  they  left 
a  man  practically  free  in  the  only  sphere  where  freedom  is  of  real 
importance,  i.e.  in  the  matter  of  thought.  So  long  as  you  fasted, 
drank  the  kykeon,  handled  the  sacra,  no  one  asked  what  were  your 
opinions  or  your  sentiments  in  the  performance  of  those  acts; 
you  were  left  to  find  in  every  sacrament  the  only  thing  you  could 
find — what  you  brought.  Our  own  creed  is  mainly  a  Credo,  an 
utterance  of  dogma,  formulated  by  the  few  for  the  many,  but  it 
has  traces  of  the  more  ancient  conception  of  Confiteor,  the  avowal 
of  ritual  acts  performed.  Credo  in  unam  sanctam  caiholicam  et 
apostolicam  ecclesiam  is  immediately  followed  by  Confiteor  unum 
bapttsnmm,  though  the  instinct  of  dogma  surges  up  again  in  the 
final  words  in  remissionem  peccatorum. , 

The  preliminary  fast  before  the  eating  of  sacred  things  is 
common  to  most  primitive  peoples;  it  is  the  simplest  negative 
form  of  purification :  among  the  more  logical  savages  it  is  often 
accompanied  by  the  taking  of  a  powerful  emetic.  The  kykeon 
requires  a  word  of  explanation.  The  first-fruits  at  Eleusis  were 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  pelanos\  The  nature  of  a  pelanos  has 
already  been  discussed,  and  the  fact  noted  that  the  word  pelanos 
was  used  only  of  the  half-fluid  mixture  oflFered  to  the  goda  Its 
equivalent  for  mortals  was  called  aiphita  or  sometimes  kykeon. 
Eustathius  in  commenting  on  the  drink  prepared  by  Hekamede 
for  Nestor,  a  drink  made  of  barley  and  cheese  and  pale  honey  and 
onion  and  Pramnian  wine,  says  that  the  word  kykeon  meant  some- 
thing between  meat  and  drink,  but  inclining  to  be  like  a  sort  of 
soup  that  you  could  sup.  Such  a  drink  it  was  that  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  Metaneira  prepared  for  Demeter,  only  with  no  wine,  for 
Demeter,  as  an  underworld  goddess  'might  not  drink  red  wine ' :  and 
such  a  wineless  drink,  made  in  all  probability  from  the  pelanos 
and  only  differing  from  it  in  name,  was  set  before  the  mystae. 

Some  ceremony  like  the  drinking  of  the  kykeon  is  represented 
in  the  vase-painting'  in  fig.  15.     Two  worshippers,  a  man  and 

I  CLA.  vol.  IV.  p.  203,  U.  68  and  72. 

'  Annali  delV  Init.  1865,  Tav.  d'  agg.  F.    Naples,  Heydemann,  Cat.  3358. 
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a  woman,  are  seated  side  by  side ;  before  them  a  table  piled  with 
food,  beneath  it  a  basket  of  loaves.  They  are  inscribed  Mystae 
(Mt;crTa).  A  priest  holding  in  the  left  hand  twigs  and  standing 
by  a  little  shrine,  offers  to  them  a  cylix  containiog  some  form  of 
drink.  The  presence  of  the  little  shrine  has  made  some  commen- 
tators see  in  the  priest  an  itinerant  quack  priest  (071/^x179),  but  it 


Fio.  15. 

is  quite  possible  that  shrines  of  this  kind  containing  scwra  were 
carried  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Anyhow  the  scene  depicted 
is  analogous. 

Of  the  actual  sdcra  which  the  initiated  had  to  take  from  the 
chest,  place  in  the  basket,  and  replace  in  the  chest,  we  know 
nothing.  The  sacra  of  the  Thesmophoria  are  known,  those  of  the 
Dionysiac  mysteries  were  of  trivial  character,  a  ball,  a  mirror,  a 
cone,  and  the  like :  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sacra  of 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  of  any  greater  intrinsic  significance. 
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Clement  ^  in  a  passage  preceding  that  already  quoted  gives  the 
Eleuflinian  '  tokens/  with  slightly  different  wording  and  with  two 
additional  clauses:  he  says  'the  symbols  of  this  initiation  are, 
I  ate  from  the  timbrel,  I  drank  from  the  cymbal,  I  carried  the 
kemoSy  I  passed  beneath  the  pastos.'  The  scholiast'  on  Plato's 
Oorgias  makes  a  similar  statement.  He  says  'at  the  lesser 
mysteries  many  disgraceful  things  were  done,  and  these  words 
were  said  by  those  who  were  being  initiated :  I  ate  from  the 
timbrel,  I  drank  from  the  cymbal,  I  carried  the  kemos';  he  further 
adds  by  way  of  explanation  '  the  kemoa  is  the  liknon  or  ptium,' 
i.e.  it  is  some  form  of  winnowing  fan. 

There  has  been  much  and,  I  think,  needless  controversy  as  to 
whether  this  form  of  the  tokens  belongs  to  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis 
or  not.  From  the  words  that  precede  Clement's  statement,  a 
mention  of  Attis,  Kybele  and  the  Korybants,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
he  has  in  his  mind  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  from  his  mentioning  Demeter  also,  it  is  also  clear  that 
he  does  not  exactly  distinguish  between  the  two.  The  mention  of 
the  'tokens'  by  the  scholiast  on  Plato  is  expressly  made  with 
reference  to  the  Lesser  Mysteries,  and  these,  it  will  later  (Chap,  x) 
be  seen,  are  related  especially  to  Kore  and  Dionysos.  The  whole 
confusion  rests  on  the  simple  mythological  fact  that  Demoter 
and  Cyjbele  were  but  local  forms  of  the  Great  Mother  worshipped 
under  diverse  names  all  over  Greece.  Wherever  she  was  wor- 
shipped she  had  mysteries,  the  timbrel  and  the  cymbal  came  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  wilder  Asiatic  Mother,  but  the  Mother  at 
Eleusis  also  clashed  the  brazen  cymbals.  In  her  'tokens'  however 
her  mystics  ate  from  the  data  and  the  basket,  but  the  distinction 
is  a  slight  one. 

The  question  of  the  kemos  is  of  some  interest.  The  scholiast 
states  that  the  kemos  was  a  winnowing  fan,  and  the  winnowing 
fan  we  shall  later  see  (p.  548)  was,  at  least  in  Alexandrine  days, 

^  Clem.  Al.  Protr,  i.  2.  18  Aijwt  iiwrHipia  koX  (leg.  eU)  Ator  irpot  fajripa  Ai^/itirpa 
d4>po8l(nai  cvfAirXoKol  Kal  fiij^it  Tijt  ArfoOs  Kcd  Ai6}  iKenjplai.  raCra  tcXUtkowtu^  ol  ^p&yet 
"AmSi  Kal  Kv^Xy  /col  Kopu/Sourc, — r4  (rCfi^oXa  rifs  fivifattas  ra&nfs  *B«f  rvftTdwov  i^yw^ 
ix  KV/i8d\ov  iiriov,  ixepyo^fniffay  inrb  t6»  iraarbp  i/ridvov. 

*  Schol.  ad  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  123  iv  oUs  {toTs  afUKpois  fjLutrrriplois)  ToXXa  fiip  itrpdrrero 
alffxpd,  iXiyero  M  irpdt  tQp  fivoviUtnav  raura'  iK  rvfiwdpov  i^yop,  iK  «v/i/3dXoii  Ariop, 
iKtpPo^priffa  {xippos  8i  rb  "XIkpop  ijyovp  ro  irrifop  i(rTlp)f  inrb  top  xaarbp  inribvop  roJ 
rd  ^{^r.  The  concluding  formnlary,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Eleusinian  con- 
fession, wiU  be  explained  later  (Chap.  x). 
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used  in  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  It  was  a  simple  agricultural 
instrument  taken  over  and  mysticized  by  the  religion  of  Dionysos. 
From  Athenaeus^  however  we  learn  of  another  kind  of  kemos. 
In  his  discussion  of  the  various  kinds  of  cups  and  their  uses 
he  says :  *Kemo8,  a  vessel  made  of  earthenware,  having  in  it  many 
little  cups  fastened  to  it,  in  which  are  white  poppies,  wheat,  barley, 
pulse,  vetch,  ochroi,  lentils ;  and  he  who  carries  it  after  the  fashion 
of  the  carrier  of  the  liknon,  tastes  of  these  things,  as  Ammonius 
relates  in  his  third  book  On  Altars  and  Sacrifices/  A  second  and 
rather  fuller  notice  of  the  kemos  is  given  by  Athenaeus '  a  little 
later  in  discussing  the  kotyloa.  'Polemon  in  his  treatise  "  On  the 
Dian  Fleece  "  says,  "  And  after  this  he  performs  the  rite  and  takes 
it  from  the  chamber  and  distributes  it  to  those  who  have  borne 
the  kemos  alofb."'  Then  follows  an  amplified  list  of  the  contents 
of  the  kemos.  The  additions  are  italicized :  '  sage,  white  poppies, 
wheat,  barley,  pulse,  vetch,  ochroi,  lentils,  beans,  speU,  oatSy  a  cake, 
honey,  oil,  wine,  milk,  sheep's  wool  unwashed! 

The  list  of  the  Tra'^Kapirla,  the  offering  of  all  fruits  and  natural 
products,  is  in  some  respects  a  primitive  one :  the  unwashed  wool 
reminds  us  of  the  simple  offering  made  by  Pausanias  at  the  cave 
of  Demeter  at  Phigalia ;  but  there  are  late  additions,  the  manu- 
fa«lured  olive  oil  and  wine.  Demeter  in  early  days  would  assuredly 
never  have  accepted  wine.  The  kemos,  like  the  offerings  ,it  con- 
tained, is  comparatively  late  and  complex.  Vessels  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  description  given  by  Athenaeus  have  been  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  precinct  at  Eleusis,  both  vessels 
meant  for  use  and  others  obviously  votive.  In  the  accounts'  of 
the  oflScials  at  Eleusis  for  the  year  408 — 7  B.c.  there  is  mention 
of  a  vessel  called  Kepxvo*;,  which  in  all  probability  is  identical 
with  the  kemos  of  Athenaeus.  The  shape  and  purport  of  the 
vessel  are  clearly  seen  in  the  very  perfect  specimen*  in  fig.  16. 

1  Athen.  xi.  62  §  476. 

'  Atben.  xi.  66  §  478  6<roi  (h^a  rb  xipwos  xtpianiPoxbTes.  toOto  6*  icrlv  dyyeiov 
KtfMfuodv  ixoi^  iy  ojh-f  iroXXoi>s  KorvXUrKovt  KeKoKKtifiifom  *  $vetai  S'  airroit  Spfuyoi, 
fi'ilKdfPts  Xei/Kof,  wvpotf  KpiOai,  incoi,  "SaBvpOi,  wxpoii  ^/co(,  K^aftM,  ^etai,  Ppdfios,  vaXdBiop, 
lUXif  f\aM9',  olrot,  ydXa^  6iov  tpiov  dirXurov.  6  8i  toOto  fiaardvat  oXov  XiKPO^pr/fffas 
To&rup  y€0€T<u.  I  have  translated  the  diflSoult  Sjfu  by  aloft  taking  it  as  referring  to 
the  carrying  on  the  head,  but  see  'Eerohnos/  O.  Rubensohn,  A.  MitU  1898,  xxm. 
p.  270,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  references.  The  Kemophoria  is  well 
shown  in  the  Ninnion  pinax  in  fig.  160. 

'  'B^i^picptt  'Apx.  1898,  p.  61  xp*'^®*  Kipx^^  T. 

^  Sdvres  Moseum,  Annual  of  British  School  at  Athena,  vol.  xii.  p.  67,  PI.  iv. 
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Such  a  vessel  might  well  be  called  a  separator;  each  of  the  little 
kotyliskoi  attached  would  contain  a  sample  of  the  various  grains 


-^;»j 
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and  products.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  scholiast  might  explain  it 
as  a  liknon.  The  liknon  was  an  implement  for  winnowing,  separat- 
ing grain  from  chaff,  the  kemos  a  vessel  in  which  various  sorts  of 
grain  could  be  kept  separate.  The  Kemophoria  was  nothing  but  a 
late  and  elaborate  form  of  the  oflFering  of  first-fruits.  In  the  simple 
primaeval  form  of  the  Mysteries  as  certified  by  the  tokens,  we  have 
but  two  elements,  the  presentation  and  tasting  of  first-fruits  and 
the  handling  of  sa^ra.  All  later  accretions  will  be  discussed  in  the 
chapter  on  Orphic  Mysteries. 

In  discussing  the  Anthesteria  (p.  42)  mention  has  already  been 
made  of  a  rite  which,  according  to  Athenaeus*,  took  place  on  the 
final  day  of  the  Mysteries.  On  this  day,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  rite,  two  vessels  called  plemochoae  are  emptied,  one  towards 
the  east,  the  other  towards  the  west,  and  at  the  moment  of  out- 
pouring a  mystic  formulary  was  pronounced.  Athenaeus  explains 
that  a  plemochoi  was  an  earthenware  vessel  '  shaped  like  a  top  but 
standing  secure  on  its  basis ' :  it  seems  to  have  been  a  vessel  in 

1  Athen.  xi.  93  §  4%. 
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general  use  for  the  service  of  the  underworld,  for  he  quotes  a  play 
called  Peirithous  in  which  one  of  the  characters  said : 

'That  these  plemochoat  with  well- omened  words 
We  may  pour  down  into  the  chthonian  chasm.' 

What  the  mystic  formulary  was  we  cannot  certainly  say,  but 
it  is  tempting  to  connect  the  libation  of  the  plemochoi  with  a 
formulary  recorded  by  Proclos^  He  says  'In  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  looking  up  to  the  sky  they  cried  aloud  "Rain,"  and 
looking  down  to  earth  they  cried  "  Be  fruitful." '  The  simplicity 
of  the  solemn  little  prayer  cannot  be  reproduced  in  English.  It 
was  a  fitting  close  to  rites  so  primitive. 

Last  of  all,  over  those  who  had  belen  initiated  were  uttered,  if 
we  may  trust  Hesychius*,  the  mysterious  words  Koy^  SfiTra^, 

It  remains  to  resume  the  results  of  the  last  four  chapters. 
It  has  been  seen  in  examining  four  of  the  great  public  festivals 
of  Athens,  the  Diasia,  the  Anthesteria,  the  Thargelia,  the  Thesmo- 
phoria,  that  neither  their  names,  nor  primarily  their  ritual,  were 
concerned  with  the  worship  of  the  Olympian  gods  to  whom  the 
festivals  were  ostensibly  dedicated.  When  the  nature  of  that 
ritual  was  examined,  it  was  seen  to  consist  not  in  sacrifice  like 
th^t  paid  to  the  Oljnnpians,  which  was  of  the  nature  of  tendance 
and  might  be  embodied  in  the  formula  do  ut  dee,  but  rather  of 
ceremonies  of  aversion  based  on  ignorance  and  fear.  Its  formula 
was  do  ut  abeas.  In  the  Anthesteria  the  ceremonies  known  as 
ivcuyurfioi  were  seen  to  be  purifications  (KaOapfioi),  and  by  puri- 
fications were  meant  placations  of  Keres,  of  ghosts  and  sprites.  In 
the  Thargelia  the  ceremony  of  the  pharmakos  was  seen  to  be 
also  a  purification,  but  in  the  sense  not  of  the  placation  or 
riddance  of  ghosts  and  sprites  but  of  a  magical  cleansing  from 
physical  evil.  In  the  Thesmophoria  the  ceremony  with  the  pigs 
was  preceded  by  ceremonies  of  purification,  and  was  in  itself  of 
magical  intent.  Moveover  the  element  of  cursing  and  devotion 
was  seen  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  later  notion  of  consecration.  To 
these  three  festivals,  taken  from  the  three  seasons  of  the  agri- 

1  Prod,  ad  Plat.  Tim.  p.  298  ip  rdis  'EXevo-iWott  els  /lip  rbp  odpwbv  dpoplXiirovrct 
ip6vp  *U€,*  icara/SX^arret  W  eh  riip  yr}P  *Kik.* 

«  Hesych.  s.v.  Kby^  Sfira^'  ^Tt^c&injfto  rercXccfi^pois.  Mr  F.  M.  Comford  suggests 
that  the  onginal  form  may  have  been  K&y^op  ird(,  '  Sound  the  oonch-— enoagh.' 
See  also  Lobeck,  AglaopK  11^. 

H.  11 
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cultural  year,  has  now  been  added  the  rite  of  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  the  gist  of  which  has  been  shown  to  be  purification  as 
preliminary  to  the  handling  of  magical  sacra  and  to  the  partaking 
of  first-fruits. 

The  only  just  way  of  understanding  the  religious  notions  of  a 
particular  race  is  to  examine  the  terminology  of  the  language  of 
that  race.  Our  modern  notion  of  ancient  religion  is  largely  summed 
up  by  the  word  *  sacrifice.'  We  are  too  apt  to  ask  *  what  was  the 
nature  of  sacrifice  among  the  Qreeks?'  If  we  follow  the  lead  of 
their  language  instead  of  imposing  our  language  on  them,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  sacrifice,  with  all  our  modern  connotations  of 
vicarious  expiation  and  of  mystical  communion,  they  had  not.  All 
the  ancient  ceremonies,  so  far  considered,  point  to  a  thought  simpler 
and  nowise  less  beautiful  or  less  deeply  religious,  and  that  thought 
is  purification.  Purification  practically  unknown  to  Olympian 
worship  is  the  keynote  of  the  lower  stratum. 

It  is  all  important  that  this  should  be  clearly  and  emphatically 
stated  at  this  point  in  order  that  the  sequel  may  be  intelligible. 
When  the  new  impulse  connected  with  the  names  of  Diouysos 
and  Orpheus  entered  Greece,  it  left  aside  the  great  and  popular 
Olympian  system  embodied  in  the  formula  do  ut  des,  and,  by  a 
true  instinct,  fastened  on  an  element  which,  if  in  some  respeet»  it 
was  lower,  was  truer  to  fact  and  had  in  it  higher  possibilities, 
a  religion  that  recognized  evil,  though  mainly  in  physical  form, 
and  that  sought  for  purification. 

The  essence  of  that  new  religion  was,  as  will  later  be  shown, 
the  belief  that  man  could  become  god :  the  new  ritual  feature  it 
/introduced,  a  feature  wholly  lacking  in  the  old  uneaten  'sacrifices,' 
I  was  mystical  communion  by  the  eating  of  the  body  of  the  god. 
But,  because  man  was  mortal,  there  was  mortality  to  be  purged 
away;  and  hence,  although  with  a  new  faith  and  hope,  men  reverted 
to  the  old  ritual  of  purification. 

So  much  by  anticipation ;  but  before  we  come  to  the  study  of 
the  new  impulse  it  is  necessary  to  leave  ritual  and  turn  to  theology, 
which  is  in  fact  mythology:  the  rites  have  been  considered,  and  now 
in  the  next  three  chapters  something  must  be  said  of  the  beings 
worshipped, — at  first  in  vague  shifting  outlines  as  ghosts  and 
sprites, — later  crystallized  into  clear  shapes  as  goddesses  and  gods. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   DEMONOLOGY  OF  GHOSTS  AND   SPRITES   AND  BOGEYS. 

'co  mcpaAayxoi  kaI  <t>6€pcir€Ne?c 
Khpec  'EpiNfec* 

In  the  preceding  chapters  the  nature  of  Greek  ritual  has  been 
discussed.  The  main  conclusion  that  has  emerged  is  that  this 
ritual  in  its  earlier  phases  was  mainly  characterized  by  a  tendency 
to  what  the  Greeks  called  airorponrri,  i.e.  the  turning  away,  the 
avefHon  of  evil.  This  tendency  was  however  rarely  quite  un- 
touch^  by  an  impulse  more  akin  to  our  modem  notion  of  worship, 
the  impulse  to  OepaTreia,  i.e.  tEe^induction,  the  fostering  of  good 
in2uence& 

Incidentally  we  have  of  course  gathered  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  objects  of  worship.  When  the  ritual  was  not  an 
attempt  at  the  direct  impulsion  of  nature,  we  have  had  brief 
uncertain  glimpses  of  sprites  and  ghosts  and  underworlcl  divinities. 
It  now  remains  to  trace  with  more  precision  these  vague  theological 
or  demonological  or  mythological  outlines,  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  beings  worshipped  and  something  of  the  order  of 
their  development. 

In  theology  facts  are  harder  to  seek,  truth  more  difficult  to 
formulate  than  in  ritual.  Ritual,  i.e.  what  men  did,  is  either 
known  or  not  known  ;ovhat  they  meant  by  what  they  did — the 
connecting  link  between  ritual  and  theology— can  sometimes  be 
certainly  known,  more  often  precariously  inferred.  Still  more 
haasardous  is  the  attempt  to  determine  how  man  thought  of 
the  objects  or  beings  to  whom  his  ritual  was  addressed,  in  a  word 
what  was  his  theology,  or,  if  we  prefer  the  term,  his  mythology. 

At  the  outset  one  preliminary  caution  is  imperative.      Our 
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minds  are  imbued  with  current  classical  mythology,  our  imagination 
peopled  with  the  vivid  personalities,  the  clear-cut  outlines  of  the 
Olympian  gods ;  it  is  only  by  a  somewhat  severe  mental  effort  that 
we  realize  the  fact  essential  to  our  study  that  there  were  no  gods 
at  all,  that  what  we  have  to  investigate  is  not  so  many  actual  facts 
and  existences  but  only  conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  shifting 
and  changing  colour  with  every  human  mind  that  conceived  them. 
Art  which  makes  the  image,  literature  which  crystallizes  attributes 
and  functions,  arrest  and  fix  this  shifting  kaleidoscope ;  but,  until 
the  coming  of  art  and  literature  and  to  son^e  extent  after,  the 
formulary  of  theology  is  *  all  things  are  in  flux  '  (iravra  pel). 

Further,  not  only  are  we  dealing  solely  with  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind,  but  often  with  conceptions  of  a  mind  that  conceived 
things  in  a  fashion  alien  to  our  own.  There  is  no  greater  bar  to 
that  realizing  of  mythology^  which  is  the  first  condition  of  its 
being  understood,  than  our  modern  habit  of  clear  analytic  thought. 
The  very  terms  we  use  are  sharpened  to  an  over  nice  discrimina- 
tion. The  first  necessity  is  that  by  an  effort  of  the  sympathetic 
imagination  we  should  think  back  the  *  many '  we  have  so  sharply 
and  strenuously  divided,  into  the  haze  of  the  primitive  '  one.' 

Nor  must  we  regard  this  haze  of  the  early  morning  as  a  dele- 
terious mental  fog,  as  a  sign  of  disorder,  weakness,  oscillation.  It 
is  not  confusion  or  even  synthesis ;  rather  it  is  as  it  were  a  proto- 
plasmic fulness  and  forcefulness  not  yet  articulate  into  the  diverse 
forms  of  its  ultimate  births.  It  may  even  happen,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Olympian  divinities,  that  articulation  and  discrimination 
sound  the  note  of  approaching  decadence.  As  Maeterlinck* 
beautifully  puts  it,  la  clartd  parfaite  n'est-elle  pas  d'ordinaire  le 
signe  de  la  lassitvde  des  idies  ? 

There  is  a  practical  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
this  primary  fusion,  though  not  confusion,  of  ideas.  Theology,  after 
articulating  the  one  into  the  many  and  diverse,  after  a  course  of 
exclusive  and  determined  discrimination,  after  differentiating'  a 
number  of  departmental  gods  and  spirits,  usually  monotheizes, 
i.e.  resumes  the  many  into  the  one.  Hence,  as  will  be  constantly 
seen,  mutatis  mtUandis,  a  late  philosophizing  author  is  often  of 

^  My  position  in  this  matter  was  stated  long  ago  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of 
Hellenic  Studies  xx.  1S99,  p.  211,  244. 
^  Sagesae  et  Destinie,  p.  76. 
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great  use  in  illustrating  a  primitive  conception :  the  multiform 
divinity  of  an  Orphic  Hymn  is  nearer  to  the  primitive  mind  than 
the  clear-cut  outlines  of  Homer's  Olympians. 


In  our  preliminary  examination  of  Athenian  festivals  we  found 
underlying  the  Diasia  the  worship  of  a  snake,  underlying  the 
Anthesteria  the  revocation  of  souls.  In  the  case  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria  we  found  magical  ceremonies  for  the  promotion  of  fertility 
addressed  as  it  would  seem  directly  to  the  earth  itself:  in  the 
Thargelia  we  had  ceremonies  of  purification  not  primarily  addressed 
to  any  one.  In  the  Diasia  and  Anthesteria  only  was  there  clear 
evidence  of  some  sort  of  definite  being  or  beings  as  the  object  of 
worship.  The  meaning  of  snake-worship  will  come  up  for  discus- 
sion later  (p.  326),  for  the  present  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
the  theology  or  demonology  of  the  beings  worshipped  in  the 
Anthesteria,  the  Keres,  sprites,  or  ghosts,  and  the  theological 
shapes  into  which  they  are  developed  and  discriminated. 

The  Ker  as  Ghost  and  Sprite, 

That  the  Keres  dealt  with  in  the  Anthesteria — '  worshipped '  is 
of  course  too  modern  a  word — were  primarily  ghosts,  admits,  in  the 
face  of  the  evidence  previously  adduced  (pp.  43,  44),  of  no  doubt.  / 
That   in   the   fifth   century  B.C.  they  were   thought  of  as   little 
winged  sprites  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  7  clearly  shows,  and  to  it 
might  be  added  the  evidence  of  countless  other  Athenian  white    . 
lekythi  where  the  eidolon  or  ghost  is  shown  fluttering  about  the. 
grava     But  to  the  ancients  Keres  was  a  word  of  far  larger  and) 
vaguer  connotation  than  our  modem  ghosts,  and  we  must  grasp  this 
wider  connotation  if  we  would  understand  the  later  developments 
of  the  term. 

Something  of  their  nature  has  already  appeared  in  the  apotro- 
paic  precautions  of  the  Anthesteria.  Pitch  was  smeared  on  the 
doora  to  catch  them,  cathartic  buckthorn  wam  ^hftwpd  to  eject  them ; . 
they  were  dreaded  as  sources  of  evil ;  they  were,  if  not  exactly  evil 
spirits,  certainly  spirits  that  brought  evil :  else  why  these  precau- 
tions ?    Plato  has  this  in  his  mind  when  he  says^ '  There  are  many 

^  Legg.  xi.  p.  937  d  roit  irXc^roct  aitrtav  olop  Krjpet  iTiTe^KOfftP,  at  Karafuahovai 
rt  Kol  KaToppvwabfowrv  a&rd. 
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fair  things  in  the  life  of  mortals,  but  in  most  of  them  there  are 
as  it  were  adherent  Keres  which  pollute  and  disfigure  them/ 
Here  we  have  not  merely  a  philosophical  notion,  that  there  is 
a  soul  of  evil  in  things  good,  but  the  reminiscence  surely  of  an 
actual  popular  faith,  i.e.  the  belief  that  Keres,  like  a  sort  of 
personified  bacilli,  engendered  corruption  and  pollution  ^  To 
such  influences  all  things  mortal  are  exposed.  Conon'  in  telling 
the  story  of  the  miraculous  head  of  Orpheus  (p.  468)  says  that 
when  it  was  found  by  the  fisherman  *it  was  still  singing,  nor 
had  it  suffered  any  change  from  the  sea  nor  any  other  of  the 
outrages  that  human  Keres  inflict  on  the  dead,  but  it  was  still 
blooming  and  bleeding  with  fresh  blood.'  Conon  is  of  course  a 
late  writer,  and  full  of  borrowed  poetical  phrases,  but  the  expres- 
sion human  Keres  {dvOpwirivai  Ktjpes;)  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
Destiny  of  man,  it  means  rather  sources  of  corruption  inherent  in 
man. 

In  fig.  7  we  have  seen  a  representation  of  the  harmless 
Keres,  the  souls  fluttering  out  of  the  grave-pithos.  Fortunately 
ancient  art  has  also  left  us 
a  representation  of  a  bale- 
ful Ker.  The  picture  in 
fig.  17  is  from  a  pelike' 
found  at  Thisbe  and  now 
in  the  Berlin  Museum*. 
Heracles,  known  by  his 
lion  skin  and  quiver,  swings 
his  rudely  hewn  club  {K\d- 
ios)  against  a  tiny  winged 
figure  with  shrivelled  body 
and  distorted  ugly  face. 
We  might  have  been  at 
a  loss  to  give  a  name  to 
his  feeble  though  repulsive 

^  I  am  indebted  for  this  and  many  important  references  to  the  artiole  on  Keres 
by  Dr  Otto  Crusius  in  Roecher's  Lexicon  (Bd.  n.  1148).  Dr  Crusius'  admirable 
exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  Keres  suffers  only  from  one  defect,  that  he  feels 
himself  obliged  to  begin  it  with  the  comparatively  late  literary  conceptions  of 
Homer. 

*  Conon,  Narr,  xlv. 

'  Published  and  explained  as  Heracles  icripayulnmit  by  Professor  Furtwangler, 
Jahrh.  d.  In»t,  1895,  p.  87. 

*  Berlin,  Inv.  8817. 
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antagonist  but  for  an  Orphic  Hymn  to  Heracles^  which  ends  with 
the  prayer : 

'Come,  blessed  hero,  come  and  bring  allayments 
Of  all  diseases.     Brandishing  th^  club. 
Drive  forth  the  baleful  fates;  with  poisoned  shafts 
Banish  the  noisome  Keres  far  away.' 

The  primitive  Greek  leapt  by  his  religious  imagination  to 
a  forecast  of  the  truth  that  it  has  taken  science  centuries  to 
establish,  Le.  the  fact  that  disease  is  caused  by  little  live  things, 
germs — bacilli  we  call  them,  he  used  the  word  Keres.  A  fragment 
of  the  early  comic  poet  Sophrou*  speaks  of  Herakles  throttling  \ 
Hepiales.  Hepiales  must  be  the  demon  of  nightmare,  well 
known  to  us  from  other  sources  and  under  various  confused  names 
as  Ephialtes,  Epiales,  Hepialos.  The  Etymologicon  Magnum^ 
explains  '  Hepialos '  as  a  shivering  fever  and  *  a  daimon  that  comes  / 
upon  those  that  are  asleep.'  It  has  been  proposed  to  regard  the 
little  winged  figure  which  Herakles  is  clearly  taking  by  the 
throat  as  Hepiales*,  demon  of  nightmare,  rather  than  as  a  Ker. 
The  question  can  scarcely  be  decided,  but  the  doubt  is  as  in- 
structive as  any  certainty.  Hepiales  is  a  disease  caused  by 
a  Ker;  i.e.  it  is  a  special  form  of  Ker,  the  nightmare  bacillus. 
Blindness  also  was  caused  by  a  Ker,  as  was  madness ;  hence  the 
expression  'casting  a  black  jler  on  their  eyes'.'  Blindness  and  ' 
madness,  blindness  of  body -and  spirit  are  scarcely  distinguished, 
as  in  the  blindness  of  Oedipus ;  both  come  of  the  Keres-Erinyes.        ^^ 

To  the  primitive  mind  all  diseases  are  caused  by,  or  rather  are,<^\  ♦. 
bad  spirits.     Porphjrry*  tells  us  that  blisters  are  caused  by  evil 
spirits  which  come  at  us  when  we  eat  certain  food  and  settle  on  our 


*  Orph,  Hymn,  xii. 

A0C  fjAxapf  vo^tav  OtKicrtipui  ttAvrcL  KOjiliiav 
i^4\affoy  Si  icairdt  Arar,  KXdSoy  iv  x'P^  vdWayy, 

"  Ahrens,  No.  99  b,  'HpairX^t 'HrcdXi^ra  wvlywv, 

*  B.V.  ^iyo7r6p€ro¥, 

*  Boscher,  Lexicon  s.y.  NoBoi  p.  459,  following  Professor  Fnrtwangler.  For 
the  whole  subject  of  the  demonic  canse  of  nightmare,  see  Boscher'a  Monograph  on 
Ephialtes,  Abhandl  d.  K,  Sdchs.  Get,  Phil.-Hist.  Kl.  zx.  1900. 

^  Ear.  Phoen,  950  fUXcuvaw  Kxip  iv  Sfifuuriy  /Sa\(^y. 

'  Wolff.  Porphyr.  De  phihs.  ex  orac.  haur.  p.  149=EnBebia8  Praep.  Ev,  4.  23.  8 
Kol  yhp  fi6Xi<nu  rait  irocatt  rpo^is  x<^po*^'i  trirovfUpun^  yitp  iifjuaw  rrpoaloffi  koX  rpotrti'd' 
wowri  T(f  ffiifiari,  kclL  8t6,  toGto  cd  dyi^eTatf  o^  Sid  rout  0€ws  irpoarfyovfUwus  dXX*  &*  ovroi 
dirwrTUffi'  fjidXurra  d'  aXfiari  x^'^P^^^'-  '^'^^  ^<^^  dxaOapfflais  xal  ijroXaijovffi  rotrtav^ 
tUrSdPoirr€s  roit  xp^l^^^^^'  ^®  word  TpoaTjyovfUiKas  does  not  so  far  as  I  know  occur 
elsewhere,  it  seems  from  the  context  to  mean  'inductively,'  with  a  view  to  induce 
rather  than  expel. 
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bodies.  He  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  ancient  religious  '  aversion ' 
when  he  adds  that  it  is  on  account  of  this  that  purifications  are 
practised,  not  in  order  thai  we  may  induce  tlie  presence  of  the  gods, 
hut  that  these  wretched  things  may  keep  off.  He  might  have  added, 
it  is  on  account  of  these  bad  spirits  that  we  fest;  indeed  ajveia,  the 
word  he  uses,  means  abstinence  as  well  as  purity.  Eating  is 
highly  dangerous  because  you  have  your  mouth  open  and  a  Ker 
may  get  in.  If  a  Ker  should  get  in  when  you  are  about  to 
partake  of  specially  holy  food  there  will  naturally  be  diflSculties. 
So  argues  the  savage.  Porphyry  being  a  vegetarian  says  that 
these  bad  spirits  specially  delight  in  blood  and  impurities  generally 
and  they  '  creep  into  people  who  make  use  of  such  things.'  If  you 
kept  about  you  holy  plants  with  strong  scents  and  purging 
properties,  like  rue  and  buckthorn,  you  might  keep  the  Keres  away, 
or,  if  they  got  in,  might  speedily  and  safely  eject  them. 

The  physical  character  of  the  Keres,  their  connection  with  *  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,*  comes  out  very  clearly  in  a  quaint  moralising 
poem  preserved  by  Stobaeus  and  attributed  to  Linos.  It  deals 
with  the  dangers  of  Keres  and  the  necessity  for  meeting  them 
by  *  purification.'  Its  ascetic  tone  and  its  attribution  to  Linos 
probably  point  to  Orphic  origin.     It  runs  as  follows*: 

'Hearken  to  these  my  sayings,  zealously  lend  me  your  hearing 
To  the  simple  truth  about  all  things.    Drive  far  away  the  disastrous 
Keres,  they  who  destroy  the  herd  of  the  vulgar  and  fetter 
All  things  around  with  curses  manifold.    Many  and  dreadful 
Shapes  do  they  take  to  deceive.    But  keep  them  far  from  thy  spirit, 
Ever  watchful  in  mind.     This  is  the  purification 
That  shall  rightly  and  truly  purge  thee  to  sanctification 
(If  but  in  truth  thou  hatest  the  baleful  race  of  the  Keres), 
And  most  of  all  thy  belly,  the  giver  of  all  things  shameful. 
For  desire  is  her  charioteer  and  she  drives  with  the  driving  of  madness.' 

It  is  commonly  said  that  diseases  are  *  personified '  b3^  the 
Greeks.  This  is  to  invert  the  real  order  of  primitive  thought.  It 
is  not  that  a  disease  is  realized  as  a  power  and  then  turned  into  a 
person,  it  is  that  primitive  man  seems  unable  to  conceive  of  any 

^  Stob.  y.  22.     ALpov, 

KTJpas  dTTUffdfievos  TroXvriifjiwat  at  re  ^t^Xiow 
Sx^op  dy(0T(iMrat  Arais  irepl  ttdpra  TreSuHn 

rdi  fi^p  drb  ^vxv*  ctpycw  ^v\aKal<ri  v6oio, 
ovros  ydp  ae  Kadapfiot  owrut  BiKcdtas  ibaitt^eif, 
et  K€P  dXtjOeiff  fuff^cis  6\o6p  yivot  airrCw, 
nfdvr  flip  irpibTurr*  aJurxfiuP  biSrreipap  dvdprtap 
^p  4wi$vfda  iiPtoxti  fJMpyoiai  x^'^^^f' 
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force  except  as  resulting  fi-om  some  person  or  being  or  sprite, 
something  a  little  like  himself.  Such  is  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
modem  Greek  peasant  who  writes  XoKepa  with  a  capital  letter. 
Hunger,  pestilence,  madness,  nightmare  have  each  a  sprite  behind 
them ;  are  all  sprites. 

Of  course,  as  Hesiod*  knew,  there  were  ancient  golden  days 
when  these  sprites  were  not  let  loose,  when  they  were  shut  up  safe 
in  a  cask  and 


*  Of  old  the  tribes  of  mortal  men  on  earth 
Lived  without  ills,  aloof  from  grievous  toil 
And  catching  plagues  which  Keres  gave  to  men^.* 


But  alas  I 


'The  woman  with  her  hands  took  the  great  lid 
From  off  the  cask  and  scattered  them,  and  thus 
Deyised  sad  cares  for  mortals.    Hope  alone 
Kemained  therein,  safe  held  beneath  the  rim, 
Nor  flitted  forth,  for  she  thrust  to  the  lid^.' 

Who  the  woman  was  and  why  she  opened  the  jar  will  be  con- 
sidered later  (p.  283) ;  for  the  moment  we  have  only  to  note  what 
manner  of  things  came  out  of  it.  The  account  is  strange  and 
significant.     She  shut  the  cask  too  late: 

'For  other  myriad  evils  wandered  forth 
To  man,  the  earth  was  full,  and  full  the  sea. 
Diseases,  that  all  round  by  day  and  night 
Bring  ills  to  mortals,  hovered,  self-impelled, 
Silent,  for  Zeus  the  Counsellor  their  voice 
Had  taken  away^.' 

Proclus   understands  that   these  silent   ghostly  insidious   things 
are  Keres,  though  he  partly  modernizes  them.     He  says  in  com- 
menting on  the  passage,  *  Hesiod  gives  them   (i.e.  the  diseases)  / 
bodily  form  making  them  approach  without  sound,  showing  that 
even  of  these  things  spirits  are  the  guardians,  sending  invisibly 

1  Hea.  Erg.  90 

vb<r^i»  drep  re  KaxQy  koX  drep  x^^^^'oco  rdvoio 
vo^wp  T*  dpyaXitav  aXr    dpSpdffi  Krjpas  (SuKap. 

*  I  prefer  to  read:  arr*  dSfdpdai  iciipes  idtaxap,  i.e.  *  grievous  diseaseH  which  Keres 
g^yfe  to  men/  but  I  have  translated  the  text  as  it  stands,  sinoe  possibly  Hesiod, 
though  he  dearly  knew  of  a  connection  between  pdaot  and  xifpes,  may  have  inverted 
canae  and  efFect.  I  have  already  discussed  the  passage  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic 
StudU$,  XX.  1900,  p.  104. 

'  Hes.  Erg.  94. 

*  Hes.  Erg.  102.  Prod,  ad  102  iffta/iarorolrftrt  d^  a&rdt  vpwnoOcat  d^nhpovt 
'woi-^af  ip9€iKP^fUPOt  Sti  koI  toUtup  i^poi  SoUfiopis  elfftP'  ofriyet  Spwrtp  d^ofOs 
iirvwiforoirrts  rds  pdaovs  rdt  ^6  rV  ^IfAopftdpriP  rerayfUpas  Kal  rat  ip  r^  nriOf^  xifpas 
Staairelpoirrts* 
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the  diseases  decreed  by  fate  and  scattering  the  Eeres  in  the 
cask.'  After  the  manner  of  his  day  he  thinks  the  Eeres  were 
presided  over  by  spirits,  that  they  were  diseases  sent  by  spirits, 
but  primitive  man  believes  the  Eeres  are  the  spirits,  are  the 
diseases.  Hesiod  himself  was  probably  not  quite  conscious  that 
the  jar  or  pithos  was  the  great  grave-jar  of  the  EJarth-mother 
Pandora  (p.  286),  and  that  the  Eeres  were  ghosts.  '  Earth,'  says 
Hesiod,  *  was  full  and  full  the  sea.*  This  crowd  of  Eeres  close-packed 
is  oddly  emphasized  in  a  fragment  by  an  anonymous  poet* : 

'Such  is  oar  mortal  state,  ill  upon  ill, 
And  round  about  us  Keres  crowding  still ; 

No  chink  of  opening 

Is  left  for  entering/ 

This  notion  of  the  swarm  of  unknown  unseen  evils  hovering 
about  men  haunts  the  lyric' poets,  lending  a  certain  primitive  reality 
to  their  vague  mournful  pessimism.  Simonides  of  Amorgos* 
seems  to  echo  Hesiod  when  he  says  'hope  feeds  all  men' — but 
hope  is  all  in  vain  because  of  the  imminent  demon  host  that  work 
for  man's  undoing,  disease  and  death  and  war  and  shipwreck 
and  suicide. 

*No  ill  is  lacking,  Keres  thousand-fold 

Mortals  attend,  woes  and  calamities 

That  none  may  scape.' 

Here  and  elsewhere  to  translate  *  Eeres '  by  fates  is  to  make  a 
premature  abstraction.  The  Eeres  are  still  physical  actual  things 
not  impersonations.  So  when  Aeschylus'  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
his  Danaid  women  the  prayer 

'Nor  may  diseases,  noisome  swarm, 
Settle  upon  our  heads,  to  harm 
Our  citizens,* 

the  '  noisome  swaim '  is  no  mere  '  poetical '  figure  but  the  reflection 
of  a  real  primitive  conviction  of  live  pests. 

The  little  fluttering  insect-like  diseases  are  naturally  spoken  of 

1  Frg.  ap.  Plat  ConsoL  ad  ApoU,  zzvi.  T£  oSv ;  apd  7*  ^/uU  roOro  Btit,  rod  \6yov 
fiaBtip  01)  BwdfuBa,  o6d*  iTt\oytaaff0ai ;  6ti  t\(Lii  /ikw  yata  kokCw  rXefi;  ^  OiXara^a  kqX 
roidde  SyrfToiffi  Kaxik  KaxQ^  dfi^  re  Krjpes  tf(Xcvrrat,  Ktwe^  6*  eto'Svffts  o^d'  at$4pL. 
Bergk  (Frg,  ade$p.  2  b)  points  oat  that  Plataroh's  second  qaotation  is  an  elegiao 
ooaplet,  and  for  the  ms.  al$4pi  reads  ^AtSew.  This  gives  no  satisfaotory  sense. 
Mr  Gilbert  Murray  reads  d04pi  a  oonjectare  made  oertain  by  a  passage  in  the 
dialogue  *  Theophrastos '  (p.  899  b)  by  Aeneas  of  Gaza,  wMfpffs  Si  koI  ij  yif  xaX  if 
BdXaaffa  koI  rd  irir6  7^  irdrra*  Kol  Cn  i^  ret  rwv  rap*  i^/a>  co^w  K€p6p  oi^r  o^d'  dffop 
d04pa  Kal  rplx^  /SaXetr. 

3  Simon.  Amorg.  i.  20.  *  Aesoh.  SuppL  684. 
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for  the  most  part  in  the  plural,  but  in  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles* 
the  festering  sgje  of  the  hero  is  called  *  an  ancient  Ker ';  here  again 
the  usage  is  primitive  rather  than  poetical.  Viewing  the  Keres 
'as  little  inherent  physical  pests/  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
from  Theognis*  that 

*For  hapless  man  wine  doth  two  Keres  hold — 
Limb-slacking  Thirst,  Drunkenness  overbold.* 

Nor  is   it  man  alone   who   is   beset   by  these  evil   sprites.     In 

that  storehouse  of  ancient  superstition,  the  Orphic  Lithica\  we 

hear  of  Keres  who   attack   the   fields.     Against  them  the  best 

remedy  is  the  Lychnis  stone,  which  was  also  good  to  keep  off  a 

hailstorm. 

'Lychnis,  from  pelting  hail  be  thou  our  shield, 
ISLeep  off  the  Keres  who  attack*  each  field.' 

And  Theophrastus*  tells  us  that  each  locality  has  its  own  Keres 
dangerous  to  plants,  some  coming  from  the  ground,  some  from  the 
air,  some  fix)m  both.  Fire  also,  it  would  seem,  might  be  infested 
by  Keres.  A  commentator  on  Philo  says  that  it  is  important  that 
no  pro&ne  fire,  i.e.  such  as  is  in  ordinary  use,  should  touch  an 
altar  because  it  may  be  contaminated  by  myriads  of  Keres'. 
Instructive  too  is  the  statement  of  Stesichorus',  who  according 
to  tradition  '  called  the  Keres  by  the  name  Telchines.'  Eustathius 
in  quoting  the  statement  of  Stesichorus  adds  as  explanatory  of 
Keres  ra^  aKordaeis :  the  word  aKoraxrei^  is  late  and  probably  a 
gloss,  it  means  darkening,  killing,  eclipse  physical  and  spiritual. 
Leaving  the  gloss  aside,  the  association  of  Keres  with  Telchines  is 
of  capital  interest  and  takes  us  straight  back  into  the  world  of 
ancient  magic.  The  Telchines  were  the  typical  magicians  of 
antiquity,  and  Strabo^  tells  us  that  one  of  their  magic  arts  was  to 

i  Soph.  Pm.  4.  2  Theog.  837. 

•  Orph.  Liih.  268  AiJx»'t.  ^  ^  ^*  weSlov  /i60i6¥  r   drSepye  x^^^'^^"'^ 

ilfitripov  Kal  Krjpat  8<rai  <mx6<i)0'Uf  iii'  dypoik. 

^  Theophr.  De  caw.  pL  5.  10.  4  UwrTOi  rQy  rdvuw  ISLas  ^ei  K^pas,  oi  fjtip  4k  toO 
idai^mn  o2  8*  ix  rod  ddpot  ol  S*  i^  dft^iy. 

'  tfwf  /ii)  wpo<rd}frtitTO  rod  ButfioO  8th  rb  fivpiat  Urtin  dwaftjefjuixOox  nr^/xxs.  This 
reference  I  borrow  from  the  Thesaurus  of  Stephanos  b.v.,  but  I  have  been  unable 
to  verify  tiie  quotation.  The  reference  as  given  by  Stephanos  is  Bud.  ap.  Philon. 
V,  M.  3.  In  connection  with  fire  and  fire-places  the  belief  in  Keres  is  not 
dead  to-day.  An  Irish  servant  of  mine  who  failed  to  light  a  fire  firmly  declined 
to  make  a  second  attempt  on  the  ground  that  she  knew  '  there  was  a  little  fairy  in 
the  grate.'    The  Ker  in  this  case  was,  as  often  in  antiquity,  a  malign  draught. 

•  Frg.  ap.  Eustath.  772.  3.  '  xiv.  2.  662. 
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'besprinkle   animals   and   plants   with   the   water  of   Styx   and 
sulphur  mixed  with  it,  with  a  view  to  destroy  them.' 

Thus  the  Keres,  from  being  merely  bad  influences  inherent 
and  almost  automatic,  became  exalted  and  personified  into  actual 
magicians.  Eustathius  in  the  passage  where  he  quotes  Stesichorus 
allows  us  to  see  how  this  happened.  He  is  commenting  on  the 
ancient  tribe  of  the  Kouretes:  these  Kouretes,  he  says,  were  Cretan 
and  also  called  Thelgines  {sic),  and  they  were  sorcerers  and 
magicians.  *0f  these  there  were  two  sorts:  one  sort  craftsmen  and 
skilled  in  handiwork,  the  other  sort  pernicious  to  all  good  things ; 
these  last  were  of  fierce  nature  and  were  fabled  to  be  the 
origins  of  squalls  of  wind,  and  they  had  a  cup  in  which  they 
used  to  brew  magic  potions  from  roots.  They  (i.e.  the  former 
sort)  invented  statuary  and  discovered  metals,  and  they  were 
amphibious  and  of  strange  varieties  of  shape,  some  were  like 
demons,  some  like  men,  some  like  fishes,  some  like  serpents ; 
and  the  story  went  that  some  had  no  hands,  some  no  feet, 
and  some  had  webs  between  their  fingers  like  geese.  And 
they  say  that  they  were  blue-eyed  and  black-tailed.'  Finally 
comes  the  significant  statement  that  they  perished  struck  down  by 
the  thunder  of  Zeus  or  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo.  The  old  order  is 
slain  by  the  new.  To  the  imagination  of  the  conqueror  the 
conquered  are  at  once  barbarians  and  magicians,  monstrous  and 
magical,  hated  and  feared,  craftsmen  and  medicine  men,  demons, 
beings  endywed  like  the  spirits  they  worship,  in  a  word  Keres- 
Telchines\  When  we  find  the  good,  fruitful,  beneficent  side  of 
the  Keres  effaced  and  ignored  we  must  always  remember  this 
fact  that  we  see  them  through  the  medium  of  a  conquering 
civilization^ 

The  Kerbs  of  Old  Age  and  Death. 

By  fair  means  or  foul,  by  such  ritual  procedures  as  have  already 
been  noted,  by  the  chewing  of  buckthorn,  the  sounding  of  brass, 

^  Professor  Ridgeway,  Early  Age  of  Greece  i.  p.  177. 

^  As  evidence  of  the  evil  reputation  of  Eeres  Mr  Gilbert  Murray  calls  mj  atten- 
tion to  the  pun  in  Eur.  Tro.  424  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
commentators : 

rl  iror*  ixovffi  To6pofia; 
ir/ipvKes,  iv  dwix^f^  wdyKoi^op  fipordis. 
*  What  name  have  they  ?    A  Kerish  name.*    Hermes  as  ici^pii^  invokes  and  revokes 
KTJpes  with  his  KfipvKeiwt  see  pp.  26  and  43. 
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the  making  of  comic  figures,  most  of  the  Keres  could  be  kept  at  '    • 
bay;  but  there  wereliwo  who  waited  relentless,  who  might  not  be 
averted,  and  these  were  Old  Age  and  Death.     It  is  the  thought/  7,^./ 
that  tbese  two  Keres  are  waiting  that  with  the  lyric  poets  most  of 
all  overshadows  the  brightness  of  life.     Theognis^  prays  to  Zeus  : 

*  Keep  far  the  evil  Keres,  me  defend  ^ . .  ,  • ;  •    r. 

From  Old  Age  wasting,  and  from  Death  the  end.' 

These   haunting   Keres  of  disease,  disaster,  old  age  and  death 
Mimnermus'  can  never  forget : 

'We  blossom  like  the  leaves  that  come  in  spring, 

What  time  the  smi  begins  to  flame  and  glow, 
And  in  the  brief  span  of  youth's  gladdening 

Nor  good  nor  evil  from  the  gods  we  know. 
But  always  at  the  goal  black  Keres  stand  ^ 

Holding,  one  grievous  Age,'^one' Death  within  her  hand. 

And  all  the  fruit  of  youth  wastes,  as  the  Sun 

Wastes  and  is  spent  in  simbeams,  and  to  die 
Not  live  is  best,  for  evils  many  a  one 

Are  born  within  the  soul.    And  Poverty 
Has  wasted  one  man's  house  with  niggard  care, 

And  one  has  lost  his  children.    Desolate 
Of  this  his  earthly  longing,  he  must  fare 

To  Hades.    And  another  for  his  fate 
Has  sickness  sore  that  eats  his  souL    No  man 
Is  there  but  Zeus  hath  cursed  with  many  a  ban. 

Here  is  the  same  dismal  primitive  faith,  or  rather  fear.  All 
things  are  beset  by  Keres,  and  Keres  are  all  evil.  The  verses  of 
Mimnermus  are  of  interest  at  this  point  because  they  show  the 
emergence  of  the  two  most  dreaded  Keres,  Old  Age  and  Death,  ^ 
from  the  swarm  of  minor  ills.  Poverty,  disease  and  desolation  are 
no  longer  definitely  figured  as  Keres.  The  vase-painter  shows  this 
fact  in  a  cruder  form.  On  a  red-figured  amphora  (fig.  18)  in  the 
Louvre*  Herakles  is  represented  lifting  his  club  to  slay  a  shrivelled  < 
ugly  little  figure  leaning  on  a  stick — the  figure  obviously  is  an  old 
man.  Fortunately  it  is  inscribed  yrjpa^.  It  is  not  an  old  man; 
but  Old  Age  itself,  the  dreaded  Ker.  The  representation  is  a 
close  parallel  to  Herakles  slaying  the  Ker  in  fig.  17.  The  Ker  of 
Old  Age  has  nosings :  these  the  vase-painter  rightly  felt  were 
inappropriate.  It  is  in  fact  a  Ker  developed  one  step  further  into 
an  impersonation.  The  vase  may  be  safely  dated  as  belonging  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  B.C.     It  is  analogous  in  style, 

1  Theog.  707.  *  Mimnermas  2. 

s  Pettier  Cat.  348.    P.  Hartnng,  PMlologM  l.  (N.  F.  iv.  2)  Taf.  i. 
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as  in  subject,  to  an   amphora^  in  the  British  Museum  bearing 
the  love-name  Charmides. 

Gradually  the  meanings  of  Eer  beqame  narrowed  down  to  one, 
to  the  great  evil,  death  and  the  fate  of  death,  but  always  with  a 


Fio.  18. 

flitting  remembrance  that  there  were  Keres  of  all  mortal  things. 
This  is  the  usage  most  familiar  to  us,  because  it  is  Homeria 
Homer's  phraseology  is  rarely  primitive — often  fossilized — and  the 
regularly  recurring  *Ker  of  death*'  {Ktfp  davdrou))  is  heir  to  a  long 
ancestry.  In  Homer  we  catch  the  word  Ker  at  a  moment  of 
transition ;  it  is  half  death,  half  death-spirit.     Odysseus'  says 

*  Death  and  the  Ker  avoiding,  we  escape,' 

where  the  two  words  death  and  Ker  are  all  but  equivalents: 
they  are  both  death  and  the  sprite  of  death,  or  as  we  might  say 

1  Cat,  E  290.  CecU  Smith,  J.H.S  1883,  PL  xxx.  p.  96. 
*  Od,  zi.  898  Tls  w6  <re  K^p  45dfuiff<re  ravrfXtyios  Bavdroio. 
'  Od.  xn.  168  'H  xey  dXcvdfAtPoi  Bij^arw  koX  K^pa  <p6yiafup. 
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Dow-a-days  death  and  the  angel  of  death.  Homer's  conception  so 
dominates  our  minds  that  the  custom  has  obtained  of  uniformly 
translating  '  Eer '  by  fate,  a  custom  that  has  led  to  much  confusion 
of  thought. 

Two  things  with  respect  to  Homer's  usage  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  First,  his  u^e  of  the  word  Eer  is,  as  might  be  expected,  far 
more  abstract  and  literary  than  the  usage  we  have  already  noted. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  that  Homer  has  in  his  mind  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  tiny  winged  bacillus.  Second,  in  Homer  Eer  is  almost 
always  defined  and  limited  by  the  genitive  davdroto,  and  this  looks 
as  though,  behind  the  expression,  there  lay  the  half-conscious 
knowledge  that  there  were  Eeres  of  other  things  than  death. 
Eer  itself  is  not  death,  but  the  two  have  become  well-nigh 
inseparable. 

Some  notion  of  the  double  nature,  good  and  bad,  of  Eeres  seems 
to  survive  in  the  expression  two-fold  Eeres  (Six^o^Siat  Krjpe^). 
Achilles^  says : 

•My  goddess-mother  silver-footed  Thetis 
Hatb  said  that  Keres  two-fold  bear  me  on 
To  the  term  of  death.' 

It  is  true  that  both  the  Eeres  are  carrying  him  deathward,  but 
there  is  strongly  present  the  idea  of  the  diversity  of  &tes.  The 
English  language  has  in  such  cases  absolutely  no  equivalent  for 
Ker,  because  it  has  no  word  weighted  with  the  like  associations. 

In  one  passage  only  in  the  Iliad',  i.e.  the  description  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  does  a  Eer  actually  appear  in  person,  on  the 
battlefield : 

'And  in  the  thick  of  battle  there  was  Strife 
And  Clamour,  and  there  too  the  baleful  Ker. 
She  grasped  one  man  fJive,  with  bleeding  wound, 
Another  still  tmwounded,  and  one  dead 
She  by  his  feet  dragged  through  the  throng.    And  red 
Her  raiment  on  her  shoulders  with  men's  blood.'  * 

A  work  of  art,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  being  described,  and  the 
feeling  is  more  Hesiodic  than  Homeric.  The  Eer  is  in  this  case 
not  a  fate  but  a  horrible  she-demon  of  slaughter. 

1  n.  IX.  410.  a  II,  xvin.  636. 
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The  Ker  as  Harpy  and  Wind-demon. 

In  Homer  the  Keres  are  no  doubt  mainly  death-spirits,  but  they 
^       have  another  function,  they  actually  carry  off  the  souls  to  Hades. 
Odysseus  says^ : 

*Howbeit  him  Death-Keres  carried  off 
To  Hades'  house.* 

It  is  impossible  here  to  translate  Keres  by  '  fates/  the  word  is  too 
abstract:  the  Keres  are  irpoairoXoi,  angels,  messengers,  death- 
demons,  souls  that  carry  oflF  souls. 

The  idea  that  underiies  this  constantly  recurring  formulary, 
KTJpe^  €^av  Oavdroio  <f>€pov<Tac,  emerges  clearly  when  we  come  to 
consider  those  analogous  apparitions,  the  Harpies.  The  Harpies 
betray  their  nature  clearly  in  their  name,  in  its  uncontracted  form 
*  ^Apeirviay  which  appears  on  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  19 ;  they  are 
^  the  Snatchers,  winged  women-demons,  hurrying  along  like  the 
storm  wind  and  carrying  all  things  to  destruction.  The  vase- 
painting  in  fig.  19  from  a  large  black-figured  vessel  in  the  Berlin 


Fio.  19. 


Museum'   is   specially   instructive   because,   though   the   winged 
demons  are  inscribed  as  Harpies,  the  scene  of  which  they  form 


1  Od.  XIV.  207. 


2  Cat.  1682,  Arch.  Zeit.  1882,  PL  9. 
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part,  ie.  the  slaying  of  Medusa,  clearly  shows  that  they  are 
Gorgons ;  so  near  akin,  so  shifting  and  intermingled  are  the  two 
conceptions.    On  another  vase  (fig.  20),  also  in  the  Berlin  Museum ', 


Fio.  20. 

we  see  an  actual  Gorgon  with  the   typical   Gorgon's   head  and 
protruding  tongue  performing  the  function  of  a  Harpy,  i.e.  of  a 
Snatcher.     We  say  *  an  actual  Gorgon,'  but  it  is  not  a  Gorgon  of 
the   usual    form   but   a    bird- woman 
with   a   Gorgon's   head.      The   bird- 
woman  is  currently  and  rightly  as- 
sociated with  the  Siren,  a  creature 
to  be  discussed  later  (p.  197),  a  crea- 
ture   malign    though    seductive    in 
Homer,  but  gradually  softened  by  the 
Athenian  imagination  into  a  sorrow- 
fiil  death  angel. 

The  tender  bird-women  of  the  so- 
caUed  *  Harpy  tomb  *  from  Lycia  (fig. 
21),  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
perform  the  functions  of  a  Harpy,  but 
very  gently.  They  are  at  least  near 
akin  to  the  sorrowing  Sirens  on  Athe- 
nian tombs.  We  can  scarcely  call  them 


Fio.  21. 


1  Cat,  2157,  Jahrbuch  d.  Arch.  Inst,  i.  p.  210. 
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by  the  harsh  name  of  the '  SDatchers.'  And  yet,  standing  as  it  did  in 
Lycia,  this '  Harpy  tomb  *  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  same  stratum 
of  mythological  conceptions  as  the  familiar  story  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Lycian  Pandareos.    Penelope*  in  her  desolation  cries  aloud  : 

*  Would  that  the  storm  might  snatch  me  adown  its  dusky  way 
And  cast  me  forth  where  Ocean  is  outpour'd  with  ebbing  spray, 
As  when  Pandareos'  daughters  the  storm  winds  bore  away/ 

and  then,  harking  back,  she  tells  the  ancient  Lycian  story  of  the 
fair  nurture  of  the  princesses  and  how  Aphrodite  went  to  high 
Olympus  to  plan  for  them  a  goodly  marriage.  But  whom  the 
gods  love  die  young: 

'Meantime  the  Harpies  snatched  away  the  maids,  and  gave  them  o'er 
To  the  hateful  ones,  the  Erinyes,  to  serve  them  evermore*.' 

Early  death  was  figured  by  the  primitive  Greek  as  a  snatching 
away  by  evil  death-demons,  storm-ghosts.  These  snatchers  he 
called  Harpies,  the  modem  Greek  calls  them  Nereids.  In  Homer's 
lines  we  seem  to  catch  the  winds  as  snatchers,  half-way  to  their 
full  impei'sonation  as  Harpies.  To  give  them  a  capital  letter  is  to 
crystallize  their  personality  prematurely.  Even  when  they  become 
fiiUy  persons,  their  name  carried  to  the  Greek  its  adjectival  sense 
now  partly  lost  to  us. 

Another  function  of  the  Harpies  links  them  very  closely  with 
the  Eeres,  and  shows  in  odd  and  instructive  fashion  the  animistic 
habit  of  ancient  thought.  The  Harpies  not  only  snatch  away 
souls  to  death  but  they  give  life,  bringing  things  to  birth.  A 
Harpy  was  the  mother  by  Zephyros  of  the  horses  of  Achilles'. 
Both  parents  are  in  a  sense  winds,  only  the  Harpy  wind  halts 
between  horse  and  woman.  By  winds  as  Vergil  tells  us  mares 
became  pregnant*. 


1  Od.  XX.  66 


a  Od.  XX.  77 


ds  d   ire  ILavSapiov  KoOpas  dtfiXoi^To  06€\\cu. 


rdippa  di  ras  Koi&pas  aprvuu  dyrip€l}//curro 

K<U  /^'  idoffojf  ffTvycpitruf  ipufivuf  d^cToXedttr. 

s  Iliad  XVI.  160. 

*  Georg.  m.  274 

saepe  sine  ullis 
oonjngiifi  vento  gravidae,  mirabile  dicta. 
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As  Bnch  a  Harpy,  half  horse,  half  Qorgon-woman,  Medusa  is 
represented  on  a  curious  Boeotian  vase  (fig.  22)  of  very  archaic 


Fio.  22. 

style  now  in  the  Louvre  ^  The  representation  is  instructive,  it 
shows  how  in  art  as  in  literature  the  types  of  Gorgon  and  Harpy 
were  for  a  time  in  flux ;  a  particular  artist  could  please  his  own 
fisuicy.  The  horse  Medusa  was  apparently  not  a  success,  for  she  did 
not  survive. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  winds  were  conceived  of  as 
Snatchers,  death-demons,  but  why  should  they  impregnate,  give 
life  ?  It  is  not,  I  think,  by  a  mere  figure  of  speech  that  breezes 
(wvouu)  are  spoken  of  as  'life-begetting'  (^caoyovoc)  and  'soul- 
rearing  '  ('\lrvxoTp6<f>oc).  It  is  not  because  they  are  in  our  sense  life- 
giving  and  refreshing  as  well  as  destructive :  the  truth  lies  deeper 
down.  Only  life  can  give  life,  only  a  soul  gives  birth  to  a  soul ;  the 
winds  are  souls  as  well  as  breaths  (irifevfiaTa).  Here  as  so  often  we 
get  at  the  real  truth  through  an  ancient  Athenian  cultus  practice. 
When  an  Athenian  was  about  to  be  married  he  prayed  and 
sacrificed,  Suidas  tells  us,  to  the  Tritopatores.  The  statement  is 
quoted  from  Phanodemus  who  wrote  a  book  on  Attic  Matters^ 

1  Bull,  de  Carr.  Hell.  xxn.  1898,  PI.  v. 

'  Snidas  8.v.  Tritopatores.  *ew63iyMOi  Si  iv  (m-tf  4nfffly  Sn  nbwoi  *A$rt¥cuoi  Oiowrl 
re  Kcd  ei^orrcu  ainrots  virip  y€v4a€Ufi  ralStay  Stw  yafieiv  fUXKuaiP.     iv  di  ry  *Op4>4<as 

^wruct} 6pofjui^€veai  roinTpirowdropas  ^AfiaXKelSrjf  Kal  Up<aT0K\4a  Kal  UpurroKXiovTa 

evfuoffovt  Kal  ^Xcurof  cirot  Twr  Mfuay  and  supra  A-^fiuw  iv  rj  'ArBlhu  ipTjcly  &y4/iovs 
€lp€u  rodf  TptTordropas'  ^iTUocopos  Si  rovt  T/xroirdrpeti  rdvTCJv  yeyofivai  wpurrovs.     r^y 

fUr  y^Lp  yrpf  koX  rdr  rjKiop,  <fniclv yopett  a&rtay  ijxUrTarro  ol  totm  dpSpufWoi  rovs  W  ix 

To&n»9^  Tplrovi  mtripas* 

12—2 
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Suidas  tells  us  also  who  the  Tritopatores  were.  They  were,  as  we 
might  guess  from  their  name,  fathers  in  the  third  degree,  fore- 
fathers, ajicestors,  ghosts,  and  Dfemon  in  his  Attkis  said  they  were 
winds.  To  the  winds,  it  has  already  been  seen  (p.  67),  are  oflFered 
such  expiatory  sacrifices  (a<f>dyia)  as  are  due  to  the  spirits  of  the 
underworld.  The  idea  that  the  Tritopatores  were  winds  as  well  as 
ghosts  was  never  lost.  To  Photius  and  Suidas  they  are  *  lords  of 
the  winds'  and  the  Orphics  make  them  'gate-keepers  and  guardians 
of  the  winds.'  From  ghosts  of  dead  men,  Hippocrates^  tells  us, 
came  nurture  and  growth  and  seeds,  and  the  author  of  the 
Oeoponica*  says  that  winds  give  life  not  only  to  plants  but  to  all 
things.  It  was  natural  enough  that  the  winds  should  be  divided 
into  demons  beneficent  and  maleficent,  as  it  depends  where  you 
live  whether  a  wind  from  a  particular  quarter  will  do  you  good 
or  ill. 

In  the  black-figured  vase-painting  in  fig.  23,  found  at  Naukratis 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum*,  a  local  nymph  is  depicted  :  only 


Fio.  23. 
the  lower  part  of  her  figure  is  left  us,  drapery,  the  ends  of  her  long 

*  Hipp.  ne/>i  tvxnrv,  n.  p.  14  diro  yb.p  rCjv  &iro6avbvTUiv  al  rpotpcd  xal  adfi^etf  xal 
airipfjiaTa. 

"^  Geop.  IX.  3  ov  rA  0utA  fibvov  dXXA  koX  xdyra  ^tooyovoOfft. 
«  Cat.  B  4. 
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hair  and  her  feet,  but  she  must  be  the  nymph  Cyrene  beloved  of 
Apollo,  for  close  to  her  and  probably  held  in  her  hand  is  a  great 
branch  of  the  silphium  plant.  To  right  of  her  approaching  to 
minister  or  to  worship  are  winged  genii.  It  is  the  very  image  of 
OcpaTTeia,  tendance,  ministration,  fostering  care,  worship,  all  in  one. 
The  genii  tend  the  nymph  who  is  the  land  itself,  her  and  her 
products.  The  figures  to  the  right  are  bearded :  they  can  scarcely 
be  other  than  the  spirits  of  the  North  wind,  the  Boreadae, 
the  cool  healthful  wind  that  comes  over  the  sea  to  sun-burnt 
Africa.  If  these  be  Boreadae,  the  opposing  figures,  beardless  and 
therefore  almost  certainly  female,  are  Harpies,  demons  of  the 
South  wind,  to  Africa  the  wind  coming  across  the  desert  and 
bringing  heat  and  blight  and  pestilence  \ 

It  might  be  bold  to  assert  so  much,  but  for  the  existence  of 
another  vase-painting  on  a  situla  from  Daphnae  (fig.  24),  also, 
happily  for  comparison,  in  the  British  Museum*.  On 
the  one  side,  not  figured  here,  Is  a  winged  bearded 
figure  ending  in  a  snake,  probably  Boreas:  such  a 
snake-tailed  Boreas  was  seen  by  Pausanias"  on  the 
chest  of  Cypselus  in  the  act  of  seizing  Oreithyia. 
There  ia  nothing  harsh  in  the  snake  tail  for  Boreas, 
for  the  winds,  as  has  already  been  noted  (p.  68),  were 
regarded  as  earth-born.  Behind  Boreas  is  a  plant  in  ^®"  ^• 
blossom  rising  from  the  ground,  a  symbol  of  the  vegetation 
nourished  by  the  North  wind.  On  the  reverse  (fig.  25)  is  a  winged 
figure  closely  like  the  left  hand  genii  of  the  Cyrene  cylix,  and  this 
figure  drives  in  front  of  it  destructive  creatures,  a  locust,  the  pest 
of  the  South,  two  birds  of  prey  attacking  a  hare,  and  a  third  that 
is  obviously  a  vulture.  The  two  representations  taken  together 
justify  us  in  regarding  the  left  hand  genii  as  destructive.  Taking 
these  two  representations  together  with  a  third  vase-painting,  the 
celebrated  Phineus  cylix*,  we  are  further  justified  in  calling  these 
destructive  wind-demons  Harpies.  On  this  vase"  the  Boreadae, 
Zetes  and  Ealais,  show  their  true  antagonism.     The  Harpies  have 

1  The  full  interpretation  of  the  Gyrene  vase  is  due  to  Mr  Cecil  Smith,  Journal 
of  HeUenie  Studies  p.  103,  *  Harpies  in  Greek  Art.'  The  vase  is  reproduced  and 
dlBCOflsed,  bat  only  with  partial  success,  by  Dr  Studniczka  in  his  Kyr^ne  p.  18. 

«  Cat.  B  104. 

'  P.  ▼.  19.  1  Bopias  iarlv  iipvaKCn  *UpdOvM»^  o^ped  di  S^€<av  optI  to8Qp  tUrhf  a&r(p. 

*  WOrzbuzg,  no.  854.  *  Reproduced  later,  fig.  47. 
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fouled  the  food  of  Phineus  like  the  pestilential  winds  they  were, 
and  the  clean  clear  sons  of  the  North  wind  give  chase.     It  is 


Fio.  26. 

seldom  that  ancient  art  has  preserved  for  us  so  clear  a  picture  of 
the  duality  of  things. 

On  black-figured  vase-paintings  little  winged  figures  occur  not 
unfirequently  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give  a  name.     In 


^--—"i 


Fio.  26. 

fig.  26  we  have  such  a  representation* — Europa  seated  on  the  bull 
passes  in  rapid  flight  over  the  sea  which  is  indicated  by  fishes  and 
^  Cecil  Smith,  J.H.5.  Uii.  p.  112,  fig.  2. 
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dolphins.  In  front  of  her  flies  a  vulture-like  bird,  behind  comes  a 
winged  figure  holding  two  wreaths.  Is  she  Nike,  bringing  good 
success  to  the  lover  ?  is  she  a  favouring  wind  speeding  the  flight  ? 
I  incline  to  think  the  vase-painter  did  not  clearly  discriminate. 
She  is  a  sort  of  good  Ker,  a  fostering  favouring  influence.  In  all 
these  cases  of  early  genii  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
sharp  distinction  between  moral  and  physical  influence,  so  natural 
to  the  modem  mind,  is  not  yet  established. 

We  return  to  the  Keres  from  which  the  wind  demons  sprang. 

The  Ker  as  Fate. 

One  Homeric  instance  of  the  use  of  Eer  remaias  to  be  ex- 
amined. When  Achilles^  had  the  fourth  time  chased  Hector 
round  the  walls  of  Troy,  Zeus  was  wearied  and 

'Hung  lip  his  golden  scaleB  and  in  them  set 
Twain  Keres,  fates  of  death  that  lays  men  low.' 

This  weighing  of  Keres,  this  *  Kerostasia,'  is  a  weighing  of  death 
fates,  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  it  reappears  under  another 
name,  i.e.  the  *  Psychostasia,'  the  weighing  of  souls.  We  know 
ftx)m  Plutarch'  that  Aeschylus  wrote  a  play  with  this  title.  The 
subject  was  the  weighing  of  the  souls  or  lives  not  of  Hector 
and  Achilles,  but  Achilles  and  Memnon.  This  is  certain  because, 
Plutarch  says,  he  placed  at  either  side  of  the  scales  the  mothers 
Thetis  and  Eos  prajdng  for  their  sons.  Pollux*  adds  that  Zeus 
and  his  attendants  were  suspended  from  a  crane.  In  the  scene 
of  the  Kerostasia  as  given  by  Quintus  Smyrnaeus*.  a  scene  which 
probably  goes  back  to  the  earlier  tradition  of  'Arctinos,'  it  is 
noticeable  that  Memnon  the  loser  has  a  swarthy  Ker  while  Achilles 
the  winner  has  a  bright  cheerful  one,  a  fact  which  seems  to  anti- 
cipate the  white  and  black  Erinyes. 

The  scene  of  the  Psychostasia  or  Kerostasia,  as  it  is  variously 
called,  appears  on  several  vase-paintings,  one  of  which  from  the 

1  IL  xxn.  208.  »  Plut  Moral,  p.  17  a.  »  Poll.  Ommast.  iv.  130. 

*  Pott'Hom.  n.  609 

8oial  df>*  dfi^wripoun  0€Qr  ixdrepBe  Tapicrcv 
K^pet*    ipefiPohi  /Up  i^rj  totI  'Aii^wot  ,^op 
^cudpTi  8*  dfA<f>'  'AxtX^  Sat^powtL 
Mr  T.  B.  Olover,  in  the  chapter  on  Qaintus  Smymaeus  in  his  Life  and  Letters 
in  the  Fourth  Century ,  points  oat  that  the  Keres  in  the  poem  of  Quintus  have 
developed  a  supremacy  unknown  to  Homer,  they  are  d^vxroi — even  the  gods  cannot 
check  them.    They  are  by-forms  of  Aisa  and  Moira. 
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British  Museum*  is  reproduced   in  fig.  27.     Hermes  holds  the 

scales,  in  either  scale 

is  the  Ker  or  eidolon  of 

one  of  the  combatants ; 

the  lekythos  is  black- 
figured,    and     is    our 

earliest  source  for  the 

Kerostasia.   TheKeres 

or  y^vx<ii    are    repre-  Fio.  27. 

sented     as    miniature 

men,  it  is  the  Uvea  rather  than  the  fates  that  are  weighed.     So 

the  notion  shifts. 

In  Hesiod,  as  has  already  been  noted  (p.  169),  the  Keres  are 

more  primitive  and  actual,  they  are  in  a  sense  fates,  but  they 
/are  also  little  winged  spirits.  But  Hesiod  is  Homer-ridden,  so 
/  we  get  the  *  black  Ker,'  own  sister  to  Thanatos  and  hateful  Moros 
I  (Doom)  and  Sleep  and  the  tribes  of  Dreams^  We  get  also'  the 
I  dawnings  of  an  Erinys,  of  an  avenging  fate,  though  the  lines  look 
\  like  an  interpolation: 
*  *  Night  bore 

The  Avengers  and  the  Keres  pitiless.' 

Hesiod  goes  on  to  give  the  names  usually  associated  with  the 
Fates,  Klotho,  Lachesis,  Atropos,  and  says  they 

'To  mortals  at  their  birth 
Give  good  and  evil  both.' 

Whether  interpolated  or  not  the  passage  is  significant  both  be- 
cause it  gives  to  the  Keres  the  functions  Homer  allotted  to  the 
Erinyes,  and  also  because  with  a  reminiscence  of  earlier  thought 
it  makes  them  the  source  of  good  and  of  evil.  It  is  probably  this 
last  idea  that  is  at  the  back  of  the  curious  Hesiodic  epithet 
Ki]pLTp€<fy^^,  which  occurs  in  the  Works  and  Days* : 

'Then,  when  the  dog-star  comes  and  shines  by  day 
For  a  brief  smce  over  the  heads  of  men 
Ker-nourished.' 

*  CaU  B  639 ;  Murray,  KUt.  of  Greek  Sculpture  vol.  n.  p.  28.  Dr  Murray  cites  this 
vase  as  an  instance  of  primitive  perspective.  Hermes,  depicted  in  an  impossible 
position,  actually  between  the  two  advancing  combatants,  is  thought  of  as  in  ttie 
background. 

3  Hes.  Theog,  211.  «  Tkeog.  217  ff. 

^  Hes.  Erg,  416.  The  only  other  passage  in  which  this  difficult  word  occurs  is 
in  one  of  the  oracles  collected  in  the  <rvvayuyTfi  of  Mnaseas  (3rd  cent,  b.c.)  and 
preserved  for  us  by  the  scholiast  on  the  PhoenUsae  of  Euripides  (ad  v.  638, 
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'Men  DourisEed  for  death'  assuredly  is  not  the  meaning;  the  idea 
seems  to  be  that  each  man  has  a  Eer  within  him,  a  thing  that 
nourishes  him,  keeps  him  alive,  a  sort  of  fate  as  it  were  on  which 
his  life  depends.  The  epithet  might  come  to  signify  something 
like  mortal,  subject  to,  depending  on  fate.  If  this  be  the  meaning 
it  looks  back  to  an  early  stage  of  things  when  the  Ker  had  not  been 
specialized  down  to  death  and  was  not  wholly  *  black/  when  it  was 
more  a  man's  luck  than  his  fate,  a  sort  of  embryo  (Jenius. 

Kfipirpe^]^,  Ker-nourished,  would  then  be  the  antithesis  of 
KripLi^To^  '  slain  by  Keres,*  which  Hesychius*  explains  as  those 
who  died  of  disease ;  and  would  look  back  to  a  primitive  double- 
ness  of  functions  when  the  Keres  were  demons  of  all  work.  In 
vague  and  fitful  fashion  they  begin  where  the  Semnae  magnifi- 
cently end,  as  Moirae  with  control  over  all  human  weal  and  woe. 

'These  for  their  guerdon  hold  dominion 
O'er  all  things  mortal^.' 

In  such  returning  cycles  runs  the  wheel  of  theology. 

But  the  black  side  of  things  is  always,  it  would  seem,  most 

impressive  to  primitive  man.     Given  that  the  Ker  was  a  fate  of 

death,  almost  a  personified  death,  it  was  fitting  and  natural  that 

it  should  be  tricked  out  with  ever  increasing  horrors.     Hesiod, 

or  the  writer  of  the  Shield,  with   his  rude  peasant  imagination 

was  ready  for  the  task.     The  Keres  of  Pandora's  jar  are  purely 

primitive,  and  quite  natural,] not  thought  out  at  all:  the  Keres 

of  the  Shield  are  a  literary  effort  and  much  too  horrid  to  be 

frightening.     Behind  the  crowd  of  old  men  praying  with  uplifted 

hands  for  their  fighting  children  stood 

'The  blue-black  Keres,  grinding  their  white  teeth, 
Glaring  and  grim,  bloody,  insatiable ; 
They  strive  round  those  that  fall,  greedy  to  drink 
Black  blood,  and  whomsoever  first  they  found 
Low  lying  with  fresh  wounds,  about  his  flesh 
A  Ker  would  lav  long  claws,  and  his  soul  pass 
To  Hades  and  chill  gloom  of  Tartarus'.* 

Mnller  F.H.G.  3,  p.  157)  where  Kadmos  is  told  to  go  on  *till  he  comes  to  the  herds 
of  the  Ker-noarlBhed  Pelagon'  {Krjfurpetpios  UeXdyoyros).  Here  it  looks  as  if  the  epithet 
indicated  proHperity,  the  man  nourished  and  favoared  and  cherished  by  the  Keres,  see 
Boseber,  Lexicon  s.v.  Kadmos,  p.  834,  and  s.  v.  Keres,  p.  1139,  but  it  is  possible  that, 
as  suggested  to  me  by  Mr  Comford,  the  word  may  have  been  coined  by  Hesiod  in 
bitten  parody  of  the  Homeric  Aiorpet^.  The  notion  of  the  evil  wasting  action  of 
Keres  comes  out  in  the  word  K-npalvu,  as  in  Eur.  Hipp.  223  W  Tor\  ta  t4kvop,  rdSe 
KTfpaiyeis,  and  more  physically  in  Aesch.  Supp.  999  Bijpcs  Si  icrjpaUfovin. 

^  Hesych.  s.v.,  Saoi  wdaif  Ttdw-fiKOffiw.  ^  Aesch.  Eum,  930. 

s  Hes.  Scut.  249. 
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Pausanias^  in  his  description  of  the  chest  of  Cypselos  tells 
of  the  figure  of  a  Ker  which  is  thoroughly  Hesiodic  in  character. 
The  scene  is  the  comhat  between  Eteokles  and  Polyneikes; 
Polyneikes  has  fallen  on  his  knees  and  Eteokles  is  rushing  at 
him.  '  Behind  Polyneikes  is  a  woman-figure  with  teeth,  as  cruel 
as  a  wild  beast's,  and^er  finger-nails  are  hooked. )  An  inscription 
near  her  says  that  she  is  a  Ker,  as  though  Polyneikes  were 
carried  off  by  Fate,  and  as  though  the  end  of  Eteokles  were  in 
accordance  with  justice.'  Pausanias  regards  the  word  Ker  as 
the  equivalent  of  Fate,  but  we  must  not  impose  a  conception 
so  abstract  on  the  primitive  artist  who  decorated  the  chest. 

We  are  very  &r  from  the  little  fluttering  ghosts,  the  winged 
bacilli,  but  there  is  a  touch  of  kinship  with  those  other  ghosts 
who  in  the  Nekuia  draw  nigh  to  drink  the  black  blood  (p.  75), 
and — a  forecast  of  the  Erinyes — the  *  blue-black'*  Keres  are  near 
akin  to  the  horrid  Hades  demon  painted  by  Polygnotus  on  the 
walls  of  the  Lesche  at  Delphi.  Pausanias*  says,  *  Above  the 
figures  I  have  mentioned  (i.e.  the  sacrilegious  man,  etc.)  is  Eury- 
nomos;  the  guides  of  Delphi  say  that  Eurynomos  is  one  of  the 
demons  in  Hades,  and  that  he  gnaws  the  flesh  of  the  dead 
bodies,  leaving  only  the  bones.  Homer  s  poem  about  Odysseus, 
and  those  called  the  Minyas  and  the  Noatoi,  though  they  all  make 
mention  of  Hades  and  its  terrors,  know  no  demon  Eurynomos. 
I  will  therefore  say  this  much,  I  will  describe  what  sort  of  a  person 
Eurynomos  is  and  in  what  fashion  he  appears  in  the  painting.  The 
colour  is  blue-black  (xvavov  rr)v  xpoav  fj^era^v  iari  koI  fieKavosi) 
like  the  colour  of  the  flies  that  settle  on  meat ;  he  is  showing  his 
teeth  and  is  seated  on  the  skin  of  a  vulture.'  The  Keres  of  the 
Shield  are  human  vultures;  Eurynomos  is  the  sarcophagus  in- 
carnate, the  great  carnivorous  vulture  of  the  underworld,  the  flesh- 
eater  grotesquely  translated  to  a  world  of  shadows.  He  rightly 
sits  upon  a  vulture's  skin.  Such  figures,  Pausanias  truly  observes, 
are  foreign  to  the  urbane  Epic.     But  rude  primitive  man,  when 

^  P.  T.  19.  6  Tov  Tlo\w€iKo\n  Bi  SirurOew  i<miK€¥  6d6»Tat  re  Ix^^^a  o^b'  iifUfitar^pwt 
Bffplou  Kal  ol  xal  tup  x^^-P^  ^^^  iTucafiTtU  oi  Svvx^i'  MypafjLfUL  di  iw^  aiW-j  e&a/ 
ipi^i  Kijpa,  Cfs  rbv  niv  inrb  tov  Jltirpufiipov  rbw  HoXwe/iciyr  drax^^ra,  'EreoicXei  Bi 
ytPotUvrit  Kcd  ffifp  rf  ducaUp  rrjs  T€\€vrrjf, 

^  Blue-blackf  icudreof,  remained  the  traditional  colour  of  the  underworld,  as  in  the 
Alcestis  of  Euripides  {v.  262) : 

1^'  6<^pA<n  Kvapavyiai 
fiXixiaw  irr€(HaT6s — faXSasf. 
»  P.  X.  28.  4. 
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he  sees  a  skeleton,  asks  who  ate  the  flesh ;  the  answer  is  '  a  Ker.' 
We  are  in  the  region  of  mere  rude  bogeydom,  the  land  of  Gorge, 
Empusa,  Lamia  and  Sphinx,  and,  strange  though  it  may  seem, 
of  Siren. 

To  examine  severally  each  of  these  bogey  forms  would  lead 
too  far  afield,  but  the  development  of  the  types  of  Gorgon,  Siren 
and  Sphinx  both  in  art  and  literature  is  so  instructive  that  at  the 
risk  of  digression  each  of  these  forms  must  be  examined  some- 
what in  detail. 


The  Eer  as  Gorgon. 

The  Gorgons  are  to  the  modern  mind  three  sisters  of  whom 
one,  most  evil  of  the  three.  Medusa,  was  slain  by  Perseus,  and  her 
lovely  terrible  face  had  power  t</^tum  men  into  stone.^ 

The  triple  form  is  not  primitive,  it  is  merely  an  instance  of  a 
general  tendency,  to  be  discussed  later — a  tendency  which  makes 
of  each  woman-goddess  a  trinity,  which  has  given  us  the  Horae, 
the  Charites,  the  Semnae,  and  a  host  of  other  triple  groups.  It  is 
immediately  obvious  that  the  triple  Gorgons  are  not  really  three 
but  one  +  two.  The  two  unslain  sisters  are  mere  superfluous 
appendages  due  to  convention ;  the  real  Gorgou  is  Medusa.  It  is 
equally  apparent  that  in  her  essence  Medusa  is  a  head  and  nothing 
more;  her  potency  only  begins  when  her  head  is  severed,  and  that 
potency  resides  in  the  head ;  she  is  in  a  word  a  mask  with  a  body 
later  appended.  The  primitive  Greek  knew  that  there  was  in  his  \ 
ritual  a  horrid  thing  called  a  Gorgoneion,  a  grinning  mask  with  \ 
glaring  eyes  and  protruding  beast-like  tusks  and  pendent  tongue.  / 
How  did  this  Gorgoneion  come  to  be  ?  A  hero  had  slain  a  beast 
called  the  Gorgon,  and  this  was  its  head.  Though  many  other 
associations  gathered  round  it,  the  basis  of  the  Gorgoneion  is  a 
cultus  object,  a  ritual  mask  misunderstood.  The  ritual  object 
comes  first ;  then  the  monster  is  begotten  to  account  for  it ;  then 
the  hero  is  supplied  to  account  for  the  slaying  of  the  monster. 

Ritual  masks  are  part  of  the  appliances  of  most  primitive 
cults.  They  are  the  natural  agents  of  a  religion  of  fear  and 
'riddance.'     Most  anthropological   museums^  contain  specimens 

^  Adoiirable  specimeiis  of  savage  dancing-maaka  with  Medoaa-like  tongue  and 
tasks  are  exhibited  in  the  Berlin  Masenm  fiir  Vdlkerkonde. 
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of  'Gorgoneia'  still  in  use  among  savages,  Gtorgoneia  which 
are  veritable  Medusa  heads  in  every  detail,  glaring  eyes,  pendent 
tongue,  protruding  tusks.  The  function  of  such  masks  is  perma- 
nently to  *make  an  ugly  face/  at  you  if  you  are  doing  wrong, 
breaking  your  word,  robbing  your  neighbour,  meeting  him  in 
battle ;  for  you  if  you  are  doing  right. 

Scattered  notices  show  us  that  masks  and  faces  were  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  a  religion  of  terror  among  the  Greeks.  There  was,  we 
learn  from  the  lexicographers  \  a  goddess  Praxidike,  Exactress  of 
Vengeance,  whose  images  were  heads  only,  and  her  sacrifices  the  like. 
By  the  time  of  Pausanias^  this  head  or  mask  goddess  had,  like  the 
Erinys,  taken  on  a  multiple,  probably  a  triple  form.  At  Haliartos  in 
Boeotia  he  saw  in  the  open  air  '  a  sanctuary  of  the  goddesses  whom 
they  call  Praxidikae.  Here  the  Haliartans  swear,  but  the  oath  is  not 
one  that  they  take  lightly.*  In  like  manner  at  ancient  Pheneus, 
there  was  a  thing  called  the  Petroma'  which  contained  a  mask  of 
Demeter  with  the  surname  of  Cidaria:  by  this  Petroma  most  of 
the  people  of  Pheneus  swore  on  the  most  important  matters.  If  the 
mask  like  its  covering  were  of  stone,  such  a  stone-mask  may  well 
have  helped  out  the  legend  of  Medusa.  The  mask  enclosed  in  the 
Petroma  was  the  vehicle  of  the  goddess :  the  priest  put  it  on  when 
he  performed  the  ceremony  of  smiting  the  Underground  Folk  with 
rods. 

The  use  of  masks  in  regular  ritual  was  probably  a  rare  survival, 
and  would  persist  only  in  remote  regions,  but  the  common  people 
were  slow  to  lose  their  faith  in  the  apotropaic  virtue  of  an  '  ugly 
face.*  Fire  was  a  natural  terror  to  primitive  man  and  all  operations 
of  baking  beset  by  possible  Keres.  Therefore  on  his  ovens  he 
thought  it  well  to  set  a  Gorgon  mask.  In  fig.  28,  a  portable  oven 
now  in  the  museum  at  Athens*,  the  mask  is  outside  guarding  the 
entrance.  In  fig.  29  the  upper  part  of  a  similar  oven  is  shown, 
and  inside,  where  the  fire  flames  up,  are  set  three  masks.  These 
ovens  are  not  very  early,  but  they  are  essentially  primitive.  The 
face  need  not  be  of  the  type  we  call  a  Gorgon.  In  fig.  30  we  have 
a  Satjrr  type,  bearded,  with  stark  upstanding  ears  and  hair,  the 


^  Hesych.  8.v.,  Photius  b.v. 

2  P.  Tni.  16.  3,  see  Dr  Frazer  ad  loo.  '  P.  viii.  16.  3. 

^  For  these  ovenB  see  Conze,  'Grieohisohe  Kohlenbeoken,'  Jahrhuch  d.  Itut.y 
1890,  Taf.  I.  and  n.,  and  Fartwangler,  op.  eit.  1891,  p.  110. 
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Pio.  28. 


Fio.  29. 


Fio.  30. 


Fio.  81. 
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image  of  fright  set  to  frighten  the  frightful.  It  might  be  the 
picture  of  Phobos  himself.  In  fig.  31  we  have  neither  Gorgon 
nor  Satyr  but  that  typical  bogey  of  the  workshop,  the  Cyclops. 
He  wears  the  typical  workman's  cap,  and  to  either  side  are  set 
the  thunderbolts  it  is  his  business  to  forge.  The  craftsman  is 
regarded  as  an  uncanny  bogey  himself,  cunning  over-much,  often 
deformed,  and  so  he  is  good  to  frighten  other  bogeys.  The  Cyclops 
was  a  terror  even  in  high  Olympus.  Callimachus*  in  his  charming 
way  tells  how 

'  Even  the  little  goddesses  are  in  a  dreadful  fright ; 
If  one  of  them  will  not  be  good,  up  in  Olympos'  height, 
Her  mother  calls  a  Cyclops,  and  there  is  sore  disgrace, 
And  Hermes  goes  and  gets  a  coed,  and  blacks  his  dreadful  face, 
And  down  the  chimney  comes.    She  runs  straight  to  her  mother's  lap, 
And  shuts  her  eyes  tight  in  her  hands  for  fear  of  dire  mishap.' 

This  fear  of  the  bogey  that  beset  the  potter,  and  indeed  beset 
every  action,  even  the  simplest,  of  human  life,  is  very  well  shown 
in  the  Hymn'  'The  Oven,  or  the  Potters/  which  shows  clearly  the 
order  of  beings  against  which  the  '  ugly  feu^e '  was  efficacious : 

'If  you  but  pav  me  my  hire,  potters,  I  sing  to  command. 
Hither,  come  hither,  Athene,  oless  with  a  fostering  hand 
Furnace  and  potters  and  pots,  let  the  making  and  baking  go  well; 
Fair  shall  they  stand  in  the  streets  and  the  market^  and  quick  shall 

they  sell, 
Great  lie  the  gain.    But  if  at  your  peril  you  cheat  me  my  prioe, 
Tricksters  by  birth,  then  straight  to  the  furnace  I  call  in  a  trice 
Mischievous  imps  one  and  all,  Crusher  and  Crasher  by  name. 
Smasher  and  Half-bake  and  Him-who-bums-with-Unauenchable-Flame, 
They  shall  scorch  up  the  house  and  the  fiimace,  ruin  it,  oring  it  to  nought 
Wail  shall  the  potters  and  snort  shall  the  furnace,  as  horses  do  snort.' 

How  real  was  the  belief  in  these  evil  sprites  and  in  the  power  to 
avert  them  by  magic  and  apotropaic  figures  is  seen  on  a  fragment 
of  early  Corinthian  pottery'  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum  reproduced 
in  fig.  32.  Here  is  the  great  oven  and  here  is  the  potter  hard  at 
work,  but  he  is  afraid  in  his  heart,  afraid  of  the  Crusher  and  the 
Smasher  and  the  rest.  He  has  done  what  he  can ;  a  great  owl  is 
perched  on  the  oven  to  protect  it,  and  in  front  he  has  put  a  little 
ugly  comic  man,  a  charm  to  keep  off  evil  spirits :  he  might  have 
put  a  Satyr-head*  or  a  Gorgoneion ;  he  often  did  put  both ;  it  is  all 

1  Callim.  Bym,  ad  Dian.  67,  and  see  Mytht  of  the  Odyuey,  p.  26. 

>  Horn.  Epigr,  ziy.  Kdfuyos  Ij  Eepa/ieif. 

>  Pemice,  FesUckrift  jfUr  Benndorf,  p.  75.    The  insoriptions  axe  not  yet  satis- 
faotorily  explained. 

^  A  satyr-mask  on  an  oyen  is  figured  in  my  QretJc  Vau-paintings,  p.  9,  fig.  1. 
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the  same.  Pollux^  tells  us  it  was  the  custom  to  put  such  comic 
figures  (7€Xota)  before  bronze-foundries ;  they  could  be  either  hung 
up  or  modelled  on  the  furnace,  and  their  object  was  *  the  aversion 
of  ill-will'   {iifi   (f)66vov  atrorpoTry),     These   little   images  were 


Fio.  82. 

also  called  fiaa/cavta  or  by  the  unlearned  Trpofiaa/cdvia,  charms 
against  the  evil  eye ;  and  if  we  may  trust  the  scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes'  they  formed  part  of  the  furniture  of  most  people's 
chimney  corners  at  Athens.  Of  such  ^aa-tcdvia  the  Gorgon  mask 
was  one  and  perhaps  the  most  common  shape. 

In  literature  the  Gorgon  first  meets  us  as  a  Gorgoneion,  and 
this  Gorgoneion  is  an  underworld  bogey.  Odysseus'  in  Hades 
would  fain  have  held  further  converse  with  dead  heroes,  but 

*Ere  that  might  be,  the  ghosts  thronged  round  in  myriads  manifold,  \ 


Weird  was  the  magic  din  they  made,  a  pale-green  fear  gat  hold 

Of  me,  lest  for  mv  daring  Persephone  the  dread 

From  Hades  should  send  up  an  awful  monster's  grizzly  head.' 

1  PoU.  On.  VII.  108.  a  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Nub,  486. 

»  Od.  xi.  633 

ifii  di  xXuphv  d4os  ipei 
fiil  fioi  yopyclriy  xe^aX^y  8et»ou>  xeXiipov 
i^  ^AtBtos  T4fi\//€iey  dyaiAi  JIepffe<l>6v€ia. 
I  have  translated  70/ryeV  'grizzly,*  not  *  Gorgon,*  advisedly.     Homer  does  not 
commit  himself  to  a  definite  Gorgon.     Mr  NeU  on  Aristoph.   Eq.   1181   says 
**Topyo\6^  means  merely  'fierce-plumed.'"    The  Gorgon  was  made  out  of  the 
terror,  not  the  terror  out  of  the  CJorgon. 
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Homer  is  quite  non-committal  as  to  who  and  what  the  awful 
monster  is ;  all  that  is  clear  is  that  the  head  only  is  feared  as  an 
diroTpoTTatov,  a  bogey  to  keep  you  oflF.  Whether  he  knew  of  an 
actual  monster  called  a  Gorgon  is  uncertain.  The  nameless  horror 
may  be  the  head  of  either  man  or  beast,  or  monster  compounded 
of  both. 

In  this  connection  it  is  instructive  to  note  that,  though  the 
human  Medusa-head  on  the  whole  obtained,  the  head  of  any  beast 
is  good  as  a  protective  charm.  Prof  Ridgeway*  has  conclusively 
shown  that  the  Gorgoneion  on  the  aegis  of  Athene  is  but  the  head 
of  the  slain  beast  whose  skin  was  the  raiment  of  the  primitive 
goddess ;  the  head  is  worn  on  the  breast,  and  serves  to  protect  the 
wearer  and  to  frighten  his  foe ;  it  is  a  primitive  half-magical  shield. 
The  natural  head  is  later  tricked  out  into  an  ai-tificial  bogey. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  Gorgoneion  on  shields,  with  the 
Gorgoneion  on  tombs,  and  as  an  amulet  on  vases.     On  the  basis' 


<. 


Fio.  33. 

»  J.H.S.  XX.  1900,  p.  xliv.  On  an  (ukos  in  the  Britiah  Muaeum  (Cat.  o  80) 
decorated  with  a  stamped  relief,  a  Gorgon's  head  is  figured  with  horns  and  animal 
ears.    The  head  stands  above,  bat  separated  from,  a  fantastic  body. 

«  Th.  Homolie,  Bull,  de  Corr,  HelL  xii.  1888.  p.  464. 
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in  fig.  33  the  Gorgoneion  is  set  to  guard  a  statue  of  which  two 
delicate  feet  remain.  On  two  sides  of  the  triangular  statue  we 
have  the  Gorgon  head;  on  the  third,  serving  a  like  protective 
purpose,  a  ram's  head.  The  statue,  dedicated  in  the  precinct  of 
Apollo  at  Delos,  probably  represents  the  god  himself,  but  we  need 
seek  for  no  artificial  connection  between  Gorgon,  rams  and  Apollo ; 
Gorgoneion  and  ram  alike  are  merely  prophylactic.  The  basis 
has  a  further  interest  in  that  the  inscription^  dates  the  Gorgon- 
type  represented  with  some  precision.  The  form  of  the  letters 
shows  it  to  have  been  the  work  and  the  dedication  of  a  Naxian 
artist  of  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century. 

On  a  Rhodian  plate'  in  the  British  Museum  in  fig.  34  the 


Fio.  34. 

1  ftl^}ucafyrl8ift  \  fi*a\vi0cK€  \  ho  \  Nd/i(rios,  see  M.  HomoUe,  op,  cit, 
«  JJB.S.  1886,  PI.  Lix.     Brit.  Mua.  Cat, 


H. 
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Gorgoneion  has  been  furnished  with  a  body  tricked  out  with 
wings,  but  the  mask-head  is  still  dominant.  The  figure  is  con- 
ceived in  the  t3rpical  heraldic  feshion  of  the  Mistress  of  Wild 
Things  {iroTvuL  0rjp&v);  she  is  in  fact  the  ugly  bogey-,  Erinys- 
side  of  the  Great  Mother ;  she  is  a  potent  goddess,  not  as  in  later 
days  a  monster  to  be  slain  by  heroes.  The  highest  divinities  of 
the  religion  of  fear  and  riddance  became  the  harmftil  bogejrs  of  the 
cult  of  *  service.'  The  Olympians  in  their  turn  became  Christian 
devils. 

Aeschylus^  in  instructive  fashion  places  side  by  side  the  two 
sets  of  three  sisters,  the  Gorgons  and  the  Graiae.  They  are  but 
two  by-forms  of  each  other.  Prometheus  foretells  to  lo  her  long 
wandering  in  the  bogey  land  of  Nowhere  : 

'  Pass  onward  o'er  the  sounding  sea,  till  thou 
Dost  touch  Kisthene's  dreadful  plains,  wherein 
The  Phorkides  do  dwell,  the  ancient  maids, 
Three,  shaped  like  swans,  having  one  eye  for  all, 
One  tooth — whom  never  doth  the  rising  sun 
Glad  with  his  beams,  nor  yet  the  moon  by  night — 
Near  them  their  sisters  three,  the  Gorgons,  winged. 
With  snakes  for  hair— hated  of  mortal  man — 
None  may  behold  and  bear  their  breathing  bligl^t.' 

The  daughters  of  Phorkys,  whom  Hesiod'  calls  Grey  Ones  or 
Old  Ones,  Graiae,  are  fair  of  face  though  two-thirds  blind  and 
one-toothed ;  but  the  emphasis  on  the  one  tooth  and  the  one  eye 
shows  that  in  tooth  and  eye  resided  their  potency,  and  that  in  this 
they  were  own  sisters  to  the  Gorgons. 

The  Graiae  appear,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  once  in  vase-paintings, 
on  the  cover  of  a  pyxis  in  the  Central  Museum  at  Athens',  repro- 
duced in  fig.  35.  They  are  sea-maidens,  as  the  dolphins  show; 
old  Phorkys  their  father  is  seated  near  them,  and  Poseidon  and 
Athene  are  present  in  regular  Athenian  fashion.  Hermes  has 
brought  Perseus,  and  Perseus  waits  his  chance  to  get  the  one 
eye  as  it  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  The  eye  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  hand  outstretched  above  Perseus ;  one  blind  sister  hands  it 
to  the  other.  The  third  holds  in  her  hand  the  fanged  tooth.  The 
vase-painter  will  not  have  the  Graiae  old  and  loathsome,  they  are 
lovely  maidens ;  he  remembers  that  they  were  white-haired  from 
their  youth. 

1  Aesch.  Prom,  Vinet.  793.  2  Hes.  Theog,  270. 

»  Cat.  1966 ;  Ath,  Mitt.  1886,  Taf.  x.  270. 
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The  accoant  given  by  Aeschylus  of  the  Gorgons  helps  to 
explain  their  nature: 

*None  may  behold,  and  bear  their  breathing  blight  i.' 

They  slay  by  a  malign  effluence,  and  this  effluence,  tradition 
said,  came  from  their  eyes.    Athenaeus*  quotes  Alexander  the 


Fia.  35. 

Myndian  as  his  authority  for  the  statement  that  there  actually 
existed  creatures  who  could  by  their  eyes  turn  men  to  stone. 

*  Aesoh.  Prcm.  Vinct.  800  dt  $r7jT6s  oddtlt  eUridufu  if|ei  TPods.  The  Ime  is  osnally 
rendered  'no  mortal  may  behold  them  and  live,'  but,  in  the  light  of  the  aoooont  of 
AthenaeuB,  it  is  clear  that  the  tpooI  are  the  intolerable  exhalations,  not  the  breatii 
of  life. 

*  Athen.  v.  64  §  221  Krci^ti  t6v  inr*  aOrijt  $€Ufpvj$4vTaf  o6  T<f  TvcAfiari  dXXe^  t^  ytyvo- 
fjAvo  &Th  Trjs  tQp  dfifidrufv  <l>6<r€(as  <f>opq,  xal  pexphv  rotei.  The  same  accoant  is  given 
by  Aelian,  JSitt.  An,  vii.  5,  and  Eustathius  §  1704  in  commenting  on  Od,  xi.  633. 

13—2 
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.  Some  say  the  beast  which  the  Libyans  called  Gorgon  was  like  a 
wild  sheep,  others  like  a  calf;  it  had  a  mane  hanging  over  its  eyes 
so  heavy  that  it  could  only  shake  it  aside  with  difficulty ;  it  killed 
whomever  it  looked  at,  not  by  its  breath  but  by  a  destructive  exha- 
lation from  its  eyes. 

What  the  beast  was  and  how  the  story  arose  cannot  be  decided, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  Gorgon  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  incarnate 
Evil  Eye.  The  monster  was  tricked  out  with  cruel  tusks  and 
snakes,  but  it  slew  by  the  eye,  it  fa^ciruitsd. 

The  Evil  Eye  itself  is  not  frequent  on  monuments;  the 
Goigoneion  as  a  more  complete  and  more  elaborately  decorative 
horror  attained  a  wider  popularity.  But  the  prophylactic  Eye, 
the  eye  set  to  stare  back  the  Evil  Eye,  is  common  on  vases, 
on  shields  and  on  the  prows  of  ships  (see  fig.  38).  The  curious 
design  in  fig.  36  is  bona  a  Roman  mosaic  dug  up  on  the  Caelian 


Fio.  86. 

hill^  It  served  as  the  pavement  in  an  entrance  hall  to  a  Basilica 
built  by  a  certain  Hilarius,  a  dealer  in  pearls  (margaritarius)  and 
head  of  a  college  of  Dendrophoroi,  sacred  to  the  Mother  of  the 

1  Visoonti.  Bull  de  Comth.  Arch.  1890.  Tav.  i.  and  ii.  p.  24.  A  relief  with 
similar  design  exists  on  the  back  of  a  Corinthian  marble  in  the  British  Museom :  its 
apotropaio  functions  are  fully  discussed  by  Prof.  Michaelis,  J,H,S.  vi.  1885,  p.  312. 
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Gods.  The  inscription  prays  that  'God  may  be  propitious  to  those 
who  enter  here  and  to  the  Basilica  of  Hilarius/  and  to  make  divine 
favour  more  secure,  a  picture  is  added  to  show  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  evil  eye.  Very  complete  is  its  destruction.  Four- 
footed  beasts,  birds  and  reptiles  attack  it,  it  is  bored  through  with 
a  lance,  and  as  a  final  prophylactic  on  the  eye-brow  is  perched 
Athene's  little  holy  owl.  Hilarius  prayed  to  a  kindly  god,  but 
deep  down  in  his  heart  was  the  old  savage  fear\ 

The  Gorgon  is  more  monstrous,  more  savage,  than  any  other  of  | 
the  Ker-forms.     The  Gorgoneion  figures  little  in  poetry  though  / 
much  in  art.     It  is  an  underworld  bogey  but  not  human  enough 
to  be  a  ghost,  it  lacks  wholly  the  gentle  side  of  the  Eeres,  and 
would  scarcely  have  been  discussed  here,  but  that  the  art-type  of 
the  Gorgon  lent,  as  will  be  seen,  some  of  its  traits  to  the  Erinys, 
and  notably  the  deathly  distillation  by  which  they  slay  : 
^From  out  their  eyes  they  ooze  a  loathly  rheum'.* 


The  Eeb  as  Siren*. 

The  Sirens  are  to  the  modem  mind  mermaids,  sometimes  \ 
all  human,  sometimes  fish-tailed,  evil  sometimes,  but  beautiful  j 
always.     Milton  invokes  Sabrina  from  the  waves  by 

'...the  songs  of  Sirens  sweet, 
By  dead  Farthenope's  dear  tomb, 
And  fair  Ligeia's  golden  comb 
Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks.' 

Homer  by  the  magic  of  his  song  lifted  them  once  and  for  all 
out  of  the  region  of  mere  bogeydom,  and  yet  a  careful  exami- 

>  For  the  evil  eye  in  Greece  see  0.  Jahn,  Berichte  d,  Jc,  idcJu,  Ge$,  d.  Wisten- 
$ekaften,  Wien  1S66,  and  P.  Perdrizet,  Bull,  de  Can.  Hell.  1900,  p.  292,  and 
for  modem  snryiyals,  Tnohmann,  Mehuine  1885. 

'  Aesoh.  Eum,  54  H  V  d/Afidrvv  \clpowri  9wr4>i\7j  9la.  Following  Dr  YerraU, 
I  keep  the  ms.  reading. 

*  Since  this  section  was  written  Dr  G.  Weicker's  treatise  Der  Seelenvogel  has 
appeared.  As  the  sabstanoe  of  his  argument  as  to  the  sonl-origin  of  the  Sirens  had 
been  previonsly  published  in  a  dissertation  De  Sirenibut  Quae$tione$  Selectae 
(Leipzig,  1895)  he  had  long  anticipated  my  view  and  I  welcome  this  confirmation 
of  a  theory  at  which  I  had  independently  arrived,  a  theory  which  indeed  must 
occur  to  everyone  who  examines  the  art-form  of  the  Sirens.  I  regret  that  his  work 
was  known  .to  me  too  late  for  me  to  utihze  the  vast  stores  of  evidence  he  has 
aoconinlated. 
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nation,  especially  of  their  art  form,  clearly  reveals  traces  of  rude 
origin. 

Circe's  warning  to  Odysseus  runs  thus^ : 

'First  to  the  Sirens  shalt  thou  sail,  who  all  men  do  heguile. 
Whoso  unwitting  draws  ani^h,  by  magic  of  their  wile, 
They  lure  him  with  their  singing,  nor  doth  he  reach  his  home 
Nor  see  his  dear  wife  and  his  babes,  ajoj  that  he  is  come. 
For  they,  the  Sirens,  lull  him  with  murmur  of  sweet  sound 
Crouching  within  the  meadow:  about  them  is  a  mound 
Of  men  that  rot  in  death,  their  skin  wasting  the  bones  around.' 

Odysseus  and  his  comrades,  so  forewarned,  set  sail' : 

'Then  straightway  sailed  the  goodly  ship  and  swift  the  Sirens'  isle 
Did  reach,  for  tnat  a  friendly  gale  was  blowing  all  the  while. 
Forthwith  l^e  gale  fell  dead,  and  calm  held  au  the  heaving  deep 
In  stillness,  for  some  god  had  lulled  the  billows  to  their  s&ep.' 

/-  The  song  of  the  Sirens  is  heard': 

'Hither,  far-famed  Odysseus,  come  hither,  thou  the  boast 
Of  all  Achaean  men,  beach  thou  thy  bark  upon  our  coast, 
And  hearken  to  our  singing,  for  never  but  aid  stay 
A  hero  in  his  black  ship  and  listened  to  the  lay 
Of  our  sweet  lips ;  full  many  a  thing  he  knew  and  sailed  away. 
For  we  know  all  things  whatsoe'er  in  Troy's  wide  land  had  birth 
And  we  know  aU  things  that  shall  be  upon  the  fruitful  earth.' 

It  IB  strange  and  beautiful  that  Homer  should  make  the 
Sirens  appeal  to  the  spirit,  not  to  the  flesh.  To  primitive  man, 
Greek  or  Semite,  the  desire  to  know — ^to  be  as  the  gods — was 
^the  fatal  desire. 

Homer  takes  his  Sirens  as  already  familiar ;  he  clearly  draws 
from  popular  tradition.  There  is  no  word  as  to  their  form,  no 
hint  of  parentage :  he  does  not  mean  them  to  be  mysterious,  but 
by  a  fortunate  chance  he  leaves  them  shrouded  in  mjrstery,  the 
mystery  of  the  hidden  spell  of  the  sea,  with  the  haze  of  the  noon- 
tide about  them  and  the  meshes  of  sweet  music  for  their  unseen 
toils, — ^knowing  all  things  yet  for  ever  unknown.  It  is  this 
mjrstery  of  the  Sirens  that  has  appealed  to  modem  poetry  and 
almost  wholly  obscured  their  simple  primitive  significance. 

'Their  words  are  no  more  heard  aright 
Through  lapse  of  many  ages,  and  no  man 
Can  any  more  across  the  waters  wan 
Behold  these  singing  women  of  the  sea.' 

Four  points  in  the  story  of  Homer  must  be  clearly  noted.    The 
1  Od,  XII.  89.  >  Od.  xn.  166.  »  Od.  xn.  184. 
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Sirens,  though  they  sing  to  mariners,  are  not  sea-maidens;  they 
dwell  on  an  island  in  a  flowery  meadow.  They  are  mantic 
creatures  like  the  Sphinx  ¥nith  whom  they  have  much  in  common, 
knowing  both  the  past  and  the  future.  Their  song  takes  effect 
at  midday,  in  a  windless  calm.  The  end  of  that  song  is  death.  It 
is  only  from  the  warning  of  Circe  that  we  know  of  the  heap 
of  bones,  corrupt  in  death — horror  is  kept  in  the  background, 
seduction  to  the  fore. 

It  is  to  art  we  must  turn  to  know  the  real  nature  of  the 
Sirens.  Ancient  art,  like  ancient  literature,  knows  nothing  of  the 
fish-tailed  mermaid.  Uniformly  the  art-form  of  the  Siren  is  that  |/ 
of  the  bird- woman.  The  proportion  of  bird  to  woman  varies,  but 
the  bird  element  is  constant.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
though  the  bird-woman  is  gradually  ousted  in  modem  art  by  the 
fish-tailed  mermaid,  the  bird  element  survives  in  mediaeval  times\ 
In  the  Hortus  Deliciarvm  of  the  Abbess  Herrad  (circ.  A.D.  1160), 
the  Sirens  appear  as  draped  women  with  the  clawed  feet  of  birds ; 
with  their  human  hands  they  are  playing  on  lyres. 

The  bird  form  of  the  Sirens  was  a  problem  even  to  the 
ancients.     Ovid'  asks: 

<  Whence  came  these  feathers  and  these  feet  of  birds  ? 
Tour  faces  are  the  faces  of  fair  maids.' 

Ovid's  aetiology  is  of  course  beside  the  mark.  The  answer  to  his 
pertinent  question  is  quite  simple.  The  Sirens  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  bogey  beings  as  the  Sphinx  and  the  Harpy ;  the  monstrous 
form  expresses  the  monstrous  nature ;  they  are  birds  of  prey  but 
with  power  to  lure  by  their  song.  In  the  Harpy-form  the  ravening 
snatching  nature  is  emphasized  and  developed,  in  the  Sphinx  the  v/ 
mantic  power  of  all  uncanny  beings,  in  the  Siren  the  seduction  of 
song.  The  Sphinx,  though  mainly  a  prophetess,  keeps  Harpy 
elements ;  she  snatches  away  the  youths  of  Thebes :  she  is  but 


^  Mediaeval  Sirens  are  more  ftiHy  diaoussed  in  my  Myth*  of  the  Odyuey,  p.  172. 
«  Met,  V.  652 

Yobis  Acheloides  nnde 
pluma  pedesqae  avium  com  Virginia  ora  geratia? 
ApoUonina  Bhodina  also  believes  that  the  bird  form  was  a  metamorphosia.    Argon, 
IV.  898 

r&re  S*  dXXo  ijJkv  oltavMfftv 
dtXXo  di  trapSepiK^i  ivaMyKuu  tcKov  ISMaL  * 
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'  a  maD-seizing  Eer^'    The  Siren  too,  though  mainly  a  seductive 
singer,  is  at  heart  a  Harpy,  a  bird  of  prey. 

This  comes  out  very  clearly  in  representations  on  vase-paintings. 
A  black -figured  aryballos*  of  Corinthian  style  (fig.  37),  now  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  is  our  earliest  artistic  source  for  the 


.^jam^HTWi^i: 


f^nvt'^m'* 


Fio.  87. 

Siren  myth.  Odysseus,  bound  to  the  mast,  has  come  close  up  to 
the  island :  on  the  island  are  perched  '  Sirens  twain.'  Above  the 
ship  hover  two  great  black  birds  of  prey  in  act  to  pouuce  on  the 
mariners.  These  birds  cannot  be  merely  decorative:  they  in  a 
sense  duplicate  the  Sirens.  The  vase-painter  knows  the  Sirens 
are  singing  demons  sitting  on  an  island ;  the  text  of  Homer  was 
not  in  his  hands  to  examine  the  account  word  by  word,  but 
the  Homeric  story  haunts  his  memory.  He  knows  too  that  in 
popular  belief  the  Sirens  are  demons  of  prey ;  hence  the  great 
birds.  To  the  right  of  the  Sirens  on  the  island  crouches  a  third 
figure ;  she  is  all  human,  not  a  third  Siren.  She  probably,  indeed 
all  but  certainly,  represents  the  mother  of  the  Sirens,  Chthon,  the 
Earth.     Euripides'  makes  his  Helen  in  her  anguish  call  on  the 

'Winged  maidens,  virgins,  daughters  of  the  Earth, 
The  Sirens,' 

to  join  their  sorrowful  song  to  hers.  The  parentage  is  significant. 
The  Sirens  are  not  of  the  sea,  not  even  of  the  land,  but  demons  of 
the  underworld  ;  they  are  in  fact  a  by-form  of  Keres,  souls. 

The  notion  of  the  soul  as  a  human-faced  bii*d  is  familiar  in 
Egyptian,  but  rare  in  Greek,  art     The  only  certain  instance  is, 

^  Aesoh.  Sept.  776.  The  nature  of  the  Sphinx  as  a  mantio  earth-demon  wiU  be 
disoussed  in  detail  later  (p.  207). 

3  Published  and  disoussed  by  H.  BuUe,  Strena  Heibigiana^  p.  81.  Recently 
acquired  for  the  Boston  Museum,  see  Twenty -tixth  Annual  Report  of  Boiton  Mu$eum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Dec.  31, 1901,  p.  85. 

»  Eur.  Hel.  167. 
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so  far  as  I  know,  the  vase  in  the  British  Museum^  on  which  is 
represented  the  death  of  Procris.  Above  Procris  fiftlling  in  death 
hovers  a  winged  bird-woman.  She  is  clearly,  I  think,  the  soul  of 
Procris.  To  conceive  of  the  soul  as  a  bird  escaping  bora  the  mouth 
is  a  &ncy  so  natural  and  beautiful  that  it  has  arisen  among  many 
peoples.  In  Celtic  mythology*  Maildun,  the  Irish  Odysseus,  comes 
to  an  island  with  trees  on  it  in  clusters  on  which  were  perched 
many  birds.  The  aged  man  of  the  island  tells  him, '  These  are  the 
souls  of  my  children  and  of  all  my  descendants,  both  men  and 
women,  who  are  sent  to  this  little  island  to  abide  with  me  ac- 
cording as  they  die  in  Erin.'  Sailors  to  this  day  believe  that 
sea-mews  are  the  souls  of  their  drowned  comrades.  Antoninus 
Liberalis'  tells  how,  when  KtesuUa  because  of  her  father's  broken 
oath  died  in  child-bed,  '  they  carried  her  body  out  to  be  buried, 
and  from  the  bier  a  dove  flew  forth  and  the  body  of  KtesuUa 
disappeared.' 

The  persistent  anthropomorphism  of  the  Greeks  stripped  the 
bird-soul  of  all  but  its  wings.  The  human  winged  eidolon 
prevailed  in  art:  the  bird-woman  became  a  death-demon,  a  soul 
sent  to  fetch  a  soul,  a  Ker  that  lures  a  soul,  a  Siren. 

Later  in  date  and  somewhat  different  in  conception  is  the 
scene  on  a  red-figured  stamnos  in  the  British  Museum^  (fig.  38). 
The  artist's  desire  for  a  balanced  design  has  made  him  draw  two 
islands,  on  each  of  which  a  Siren  is  perched.  Over  the  head  of 
one  is  inscribed  *I/jL€(p)o7ra  '  lovely-voiced.'  A  third  Siren  flies  or 
rather  falls  headlong  down  on  to  the  ship.  The  drawing  of  the 
eye  of  this  third  Siren  should  be  noted.  The  eye  is  indicated  by 
two  strokes  only,  without  the  pupil.  This  is  the  regular  method 
of  representing  the  sightless  eye,  i.e.  the  eye  in  death  or  sleep  or 
blindness.  The  third  Siren  is  dying ;  she  has  hurled  herself  from 
the  rock  in  despair  at  the  fortitude  of  Odysseus.    This  is  clearly 

^  Cat.  X  477.  The  yase  is  a  kelehe  of  late  style  with  columnar  handles.  In 
previously  discussing  this  design  j^Myths  of  the  Odyisey,  p.  158,  pi.  40  and  Myth, 
and  Man,  Ancient  Athens,  p.  Izix,  fig.  14)  I  felt  uncertain  whether  the  bird- 
woman  were  Harpy,  Siren,  or  Soul.  I  am  now  convinced  that  a  soul  is  intended,  and 
that  the  bird  form  was  probably  borrowed  from  Egypt:  see  Book  of  the  Dead, 
Vignette  xci. 

3  See  Myths  of  the  Odyssey,  p.  180. 

>  Anton.  Lib.  i.  I  owe  this  reference  to  Prof.  Sam.  Wide,  A,  MitU  zzvi.  1901, 
2,  p.  155.  At  the  miracle  plays  it  was  a  custom  to  let  a  bird  fly  when  a  person 
died — a  crow  for  the  impenitent  thief  and  a  white  dove  for  the  penitent  one.  See 
Mr  Hugh  Stewart,  Boethius,  p.  187. 

«  B.M,  Cat.  X  440.    Monimenti  deW  Inst.  vol.  i.  pi.  8. 
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what  the  artist  wishes  to  say,  but  he  may  have  been  haunted  by 
an  artistic  tradition  of  the  pouncing  bird  of  prey.  He  also  has 
adopted  the  number  three,  which  by  his  time  was  canonical  for 
the  Sirens.  By  making  the  third  Siren  fly  headlong  between  the 
two  others  he  has  neatly  turned  a  difficulty  in  composition.     On 


Fio.  3S. 


the  reverse  of  this  vase  are  three  Love-gods,  who  fall  to  be  dis- 
cussed later  (Chap.  xii.).  Connections  between  the  subject  matter 
of  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  vases  are  somewhat  precarious,  but 
it  is  likely,  as  the  three  Love-gods  are  flying  over  the  sea,  that 
the  vase-painter  intended  to  emphasize  the  seduction  of  love  in 
his  Sirens. 

The  clearest  light  on  the  lower  nature  of  the  Sirens  is  thrown 
by  the  design  in  fig.  39  from  a  Hellenistic  reliefs  The  monu- 
ment is  of  course  a  late  one,  later  by  at  least  two  centuries  than 
the  vase-paintings,  but  it  reflects  a  primitive  stage  of  thought 
and  one  moreover  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of  Homer.  The 
scene  is  a  rural  one.    In  the   right-hand   comer  is  a  herm,  in 

^  Published  by  Sohreiber,  HelUnUtUche  Reliefhilder^  Taf.  lxi.  :  where  the  relief 
now  is  is  not  known.  Fully  discussed  by  Dr  Otto  Crusius,  *Die  Epiphanie  der 
Sirene/  PkilologoM  (N.F.  iv.)  p.  93.  Dr  Crusius  rightly  observes  that  the  reUef 
has  been  misunderstood.  It  represents  rather  an  (^Sot  than  a  tf-i^juirXey/xa,  and  the 
recumbent  figure  is  a  mortal  man  not  a  Silen. 
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Fio.  89. 


front  of  it  an  altar,  near  at  hand  a  tree  on  which  hangs  a  votive 

syrinx.     Some  peasant  or  possibly  a  way&rer  has  fallen  asleep. 

Down  upon  him  has  pounced 

a    winged    and    bird -footed 

woman.    It  is  the  very  image 

of  obsession,  of  nightmare,  of 

a   haunting  midday  dream. 

The  woman  can  be  none  other 

than  an  evil  Siren.    Had  the 

scene  been  represented  by  an 

earlier  artist,  he  would  have 

made  her  ugly  because  evil ; 

but  by  Hellenistic  times  the 

Sirens  were  beautiful  women, 

all  human  but  for  wings  and 

sometimes  bird-feet 

The  terrors  of  the  midday 
sleep  were  well  known  to  the  Greeks  in  their  sun-smitten  land ; 
nightmare  to  them  was  also  daymare.  Such  a  visitation,  coupled 
possibly  with  occasional  cases  of  sunstroke,  was  of  course  the 
obsession  of  a  demons  Even  a  troubled  tormenting  illicit  dream 
was  the  work  of  a  Siren.  In  sleep  the  will  and  the  reason  are 
becalmed  and  the  passions  unchained.  That  the  midday  night- 
mare went  to  the  making  of  the  Siren  is  clear  from  the  windless 
calm  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  Homer.  The  horrid  end,  the 
wasting  death,  the  sterile  enchantment,  the  loss  of  wife  and 
babes,  all  look  the  same  way.  Homer,  with  perhaps  some  blend 
of  the  Northern  mermaid  in  his  mind,  sets  his  Sirens  by  the  sea, 
thereby  cleansing  their  uncleanness;  but  later  tradition  kept 
certain  horrid  primitive  elements  when  it  made  of  the  Siren  a 
hetaira  disallowing  the  lawful  gifts  of  Aphrodite. 

There  remains  another  aspect  of  the  Sirens.  They  appear 
frequently  as  monuments,  sometimes  as  actual  mourners,  on  tombs. 
Here  all  the  erotic  element  has  disappeared;  they  are  substantially 

^  Plinj  cites  Dinon  as  authority  for  a  like  saperstition  in  India.  Nat.  Hist.  z. 
49  {F.H.G.  n.  p.  90) :  Neo  Sirenee  impetraverunt  fidem  adfirmet  licet  Dinon  Clitarohi 
celebrati  aoctoris  pater  in  India  esse  molceriqoe  earmn  canto  quos  gravatos  somno 
laoerent.  And  ef.  AeUan  H.A.  zvni.  22,  28.  Siren  in  the  Septoagint  is  the  word 
used  of  the  desert  bogey  that  our  translation  renders  'dragon,'  Job  zzx.  30  'I  am 
brother  to  the  dragon  and  companion  to  owls/  and  again  Micah  i.  8  *I  wiU  make 
a  wailing  like  the  dragon  and  a  monming  as  the  owls.' 
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Death-Eeres,  Harpies,  though  to  begin  with  they  imaged  the  soul 
itsel£  The  bird-woman  of  the  Harpy  tomb,  the  gentle  angel  of 
death,has  been  already  noted  (p.  177).  The  Siren  on  a  black-figured 
lekythos  in  the  British  Museum^  (fig.  40)  is  purely  monumental. 


Fio.  40. 

She  stands  on  the  grave  stele  playing  her  great  lyre,  while  two 
bearded  men  with  their  dogs  seem  to  listen  intent.  She  is  grave 
and  beautiful  with  no  touch  of  seduction.  Probably  at  first  the 
Siren  was  placed  on  tombs  as  a  sort  of  charm,  a  irpo^aaKaviov,  a 
soul  to  keep  off  souls.  It  has  already  been  shown,  in  dealing  with 
apotropaic  ritual  (p.  196),  that  the  charm  itself  is  used  as  counter- 
charm.  So  the  dreaded  Death-Eer  is  set  itself  to  guard  the 
tomb.  Other  associations  would  gather  round.  The  Siren  was  a 
singer,  she  would  chant  the  funeral  dirge ;  this  dirge  might  be  the 
praises  of  the  dead.  The  epitaph  that  Erinna"  wrote  for  her  girl- 
friend Baukis  begins 

'Pillars  and  Sirens  mine  and  mournful  urn.' 

On  later  funeral  monuments  Sirens  appear  for  the  most  part 
as  mourners,  tearing  their  hair  and  lamenting.  Their  apotropaic 
function  was  wholly  forgotten.  Where  an  apotropaic  monster  is 
wanted  we  find  an  owl  or  a  sphiux. 

Even  on  funeral  monuments  the  notion  of  the  Siren  as  either 
soul  or  Death- Angel  is  more  and  more  obscured  by  her  potency  as 
sweet  singer.  Once,  however,  when  she  appears  in  philosophy, 
there  is  at  least  a  haunting  remembrauce  that  she  is  a  soul  who 

1  BM,  Cat,  B  651.    J.  £.  Harrison,  Myths  of  the  Odytsey,  PI.  39. 

2  Erinna,  frg.  5  ZraXcu  xal  Zctp^et  ifial  Kal  irMi/i€  xptoffai. 
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sings  to  souls.     In  the  cosmography  with  which  he  ends  the 
Republic,  Plato^  thus  writes:  'The  spindle  turns  on  the  knees  of 
Ananke,  and  on  the  upper  surface  of  each  sphere  is  perched 
a   Siren,  who  goes   round  with  them   hymning  a  single  tone. 
The  eight  together  form  one  Harmony.'     Commentators  explain 
that  the  Sirens  are  chosen  because  they  are  sweet  singers,  but 
then,  if  music  be  all,  why  is  it  the  evil  Sirens  and  not  the  good 
Muses  who  chant  the  music  of  the  spheres  ?     Plutarch'  felt  the 
difficulty.    In  his  Sympoaiacs  he  makes  one  of  the  guests  say : 
'  Plato  is  absurd  in  committing  the  eternal  and  divine  revolutions 
not  to  the  Muses  but  to  the  Sirens;  demons  who  are  by  no 
means  either  benevolent  or  in  themselves  good.'     Another  guest, 
Ammonius,  attempts  to  justify  the  choice  of  the  Sirens  by  giving 
to  them  in  Homer  a  mystical  significance.   '  Even  Homer,'  he  says,  * 
'  means  by  their  music  not  a  power  dangerous  and  destructive  to  \ 
man,  but  rather  a  power  that  inspires  in  the  souls  that  go  from    I 
Hence  Thither,  and  wander  about  after  death,  a  love  for  things   f 
heavenly  and  divine  and  a  forgetfulness  of  things  mortal,  and  / 
thereby  holds  them  enchanted  by  singing.    Even  here,'  he  goes  on/ 
to  say,  '  a  dim  murmur  of  that  music  reaches  us,  rousing  remi- 
niscence.' 

It  is  not  to  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  Homer's  Sirens  had 
really  any  such  mystical  content.  But,  given  that  they  have  the 
bird-form  of  souls,  that  they  '  know  all  things,'  are  sweet  singers 
and  dwellers  in  Hades,  and  they  lie  ready  to  the  hand  of  the 
mystic.  Proclus*  in  his  commentary  on  the  Republic  says,  with 
perhaps  more  truth  than  he  is  conscious  of,  '  the  Sirens  are  a  kind 
of  souls  living  the  life  of  the  spirit.'  His  interpretation  is  not 
merely  fanciful ;  it  is  a  blend  of  primitive  tradition  with  mystical 
philosophy. 

The  Sirens  are  further  helped  to  their  high  station  on  the 

spheres  by  the  Orphic  belief  that  purified  souls  went  to  the  stars, 

nay  even  became  stars.    In  the  Peace  of  Aristophanes*  the  servant 

asks  Trygaeus, 

'It  is  true  then,  what  they  say,  that  in  the  air 
A  man  becomes  a  star,  when  he  comes  to  die?' 

1  Plat.  Rep,  617  b.  «  Plut.  Symp.  ix.  14.  6. 

*  Prod,  ad  Plat.  Rep.  loc.  cit.  ^ux«'  ''''»'*»  wepwf  i;&aai. 

*  Ar.  Pax  S32.     For  this  Orphic  doctrine  see  Bohde,   P$yche  n.  p.   423^, 
Dieterich,  Nekuia,  pp.  104  ff. 
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To  the  poet  the  soul  is  a  bird  in  its  longing  to  be  free : 

<  Could  I  take  me  to  some  cavern  for  mine  hiding, 
On  the  hill-tops,  where  the  sun  scarce  hath  trod, 
Or  a  cloud  make  the  place  of  mine  abiding, 
As  a  bird  among  the  bird-droves  of  God^' 

And  that  upward  flight  to*  heavenly  places  is  as  the  flying  of 
a  Siren : 

*With  golden  wings  begirt  my  body  flies. 

Sirens  have  lent  me  their  swift  winged  feet, 
Upborne  to  uttermost  ether  I  shall  meet 
And  mix  with  heavenly  Zeus  beyond  the  skies'.' 

But,  though  Plato  and  the  poets  and  the  mystics  exalt  the 
Siren,  '  half-angel  and  half-bird,'  to  cosmic  functions,  yet,  to  the 
popular  mind,  they  are  mainly  things,  if  not  wholly  evil,  yet 
fearful  and  to  be  shunned.  This  is  seen  in  the  myth  of  their 
contest  with  the  Muses*.  Here  they  are  the  spirits  of  forbidden 
intoxication;  as  such  on  vases  they  join  the  motley  crew  of 
Centaurs  and  Satyrs  who  revel  with  Dionysos.  They  stand,  it 
would  seem,  to  the  ancient  as  to  the  modem,  for  the  impulses  in 
life  as  yet  unmoralized,  imperious  longings,  ecstasies,  whether  of 
love  or  art  or  philosophy,  magical  voices  calling  to  a  man  from  his 
'  Land  of  Heart's  Desire '  and  to  which  if  he  hearken  it  may  be  he 
will  return  home  no  more — voices  too,  which,  whether  a  man  sail 
by  or  stay  to  hearken,  still  sing  on. 

The  Siren  bird-woman  transformed  for  ever  by  the  genius  of 
Homer  into  the  sweet-voiced  demon  of  seduction  may  seem  re- 
mote from  the  Eer  of  which  she  is  but  a  specialized  form.  A 
curious  design^  on  a  black*figured  cylix  in  the  Louvre  (fig.  41) 
shows  how  close  was  the  real  connection.  The  scene  is  a  banquet : 
five  men  are  reclining  on  couches,  two  of  them  separated  by  a 
huge  deinoa,  a  wine-vessel,  from  which  a  boy  has  drawn  wine  in  an 
oinochoe.  Over  two  of  the  men  are  hovering  winged  figures,  each 
holding  a  crown  and  a  spray ;  over  two  others  hover  bird- women, 
each  also  holding  a  crown  and  a  spray.  What  are  we  to  call  these 
ministrant  figures,  what  would  the  vase-paiuter  himself  have  called 
them  ?  Are  the  human  winged  figures  Love-gods,  are  the  bird- 
women  Sirens  ?  For  lack  of  context  it  is  hard  to  say  with  certainty. 
Thus  much  is  clear,  both  kinds  of  figures  are  favouring  genii  of 

1  Eur.  Hipp,  732.  •  Eur.  frg.  911.  »  Myths  of  the  Ody$$ey,  p.  166. 

*  BuU,  de  Corr.  HelL  1898,  p.  238,  fig.  6. 
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the  feast,  and  for  our  purpose  this  is  all-important:  the  bird- 
women,  be  they  Sirens  or  not,  and  the  wioged  human  figures,  be 
they  Love-gods  or  merely  Keres,  perform  the  same  function.    The 


Fio.  41. 

development  of  the  Love-god,  Eros,  from  the  Ker  will  be  discussed 
later  (Chap,  xii.) ;  for  the  present  it  is  best  to  regard  these  bird- 
women  and  winged  sprites  as  both  of  the  order  of  Keres,  as  yet 
unspecialized  in  function. 

The  Ker  as  Sphinx. 

Two  special  features  characterize  the  Sphinx :  she  was  a  Harpy 
carrying  oflF  men  to  destruction,  an  incarnate  plague ;  she  was  the 
soothsayer  with  the  evil  habit  of  asking  riddles  as  well  as  answering 
them.  Both  functions,  though  seemingly  alien,  were  characteristic 
of  underworld  bogeys ;  the  myth-making  mind  put  them  together 
and  wove  out  of  the  two  the  tale  of  the  unanswered  riddle  and  the 
consequent  deathly  pest. 

On  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  42  from  a  cylix*  in  the  Museo  Gre- 
goriano  of  the  Vatican,  we  have  a  charming  representation  of  the 
riddle-answering  Oedipus,  whose  name  is  written  Oidipodes,  sitting 

^  Mui.  Greg.  No.  1S6.     Hartwig,  Meitterschalent  Taf.  Lxxm. 
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meditating  in  front  of  the  oracle.  The  Sphinx  on  her  column  is  half 
monument,  half  personality;  she  is  a  very  human  monster,  she  has 
her  lion-body,  but  she  is  a  lovely  attentive  maiden.  From  her  lips 
come  the  letters  xai  rpi^  which  may  mean  and  three  or  and  three 
{'footed).  In  the  field  is  a  delicate  decorative  spray,  which,  occur- 
ring as  it  does  on  vases  with  a  certain  individuality  of  drawing^ 
seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  signature  of  a  particular  master^ 


The  Sphinx  in  fig.  42  is  all  oracular,  but  occasionally,  on  vases 
of  the  same  date,  she  appears  in  her  other  function  as  the  *  man- 
snatching  Ker.'  She  leaves  her  pedestal  and  carries  off  a  Theban 
youth.  The  5th  century  vase-painter  with  his  determined  euphe- 
mism, even  when  he  depicts  her  carrying  off  her  prey,  makes  her 
do  it  with  a  certain  Attic  gentleness,  more  like  a  death-Siren  than 

1  Dr  Hartwig  op.  cit.  has  ooUected  and  discassed  these  vases  and  gives  to  the 
artist  the  name  *  Meister  mit  dem  Banke.' 
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a  Harpy.  Aeschylus^  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes  describes  her  as 
the  monster  she  is ;  the  Sphinx  on  the  shield  of  Parthenopaeus  is  a 
horrid  bogey,  the  '  reproach  of  the  state/  '  eater  of  raw-flesh/  with 
hungry  jaws,  bringing  ill-luck  to  him  who  bears  her  on  his  ensign. 
In  the  curious  vase-painting  in  6g.  43,  a  design  from  a  late 
Lower  Italy  krater'  in  the  museum  at  Naples,  the  Sphinx  is  wholly 


Fio.  48. 

oracular,  and  this  time  she  must  answer  the  riddle,  not  ask  it. 
The  Sphinx  is  seated  on  a  rocky  mound,  near  which  stands  erect 
a  snake.  The  snake  is  not,  I  think,  without  meaning ;  it  is  the 
oracular  beast  of  the  earth-oracle.  The  Silenus  who  has  come  to 
consult  the  oracle  holds  in  his  hand  a  bird.  The  scene  would  be 
hopelessly  enigmatic  but  for  one  of  the  fables  that  are  current 
under  the  name  of  Aesop',  which  precisely  describes  the  situation. 
'  A  certain  bad  man  made  an  agreement  with  some  one  to  prove 
that  the  Delphic  oracle  was  false,  and  when  the  appointed  day 
came,  he  took  a  sparrow  in  his  hand  and  covered  it  with  his 
garment  and  came  to  the  sanctuary,  and  standing  in  front  of  the 
oracle,  asked  \yhether  the  thing  in  his  hand  was  alive  or  dead,  and 

1  Aesch.  Sept,  c.  Theh,  589. 

*  Heydemftzm,  Cat,  No.  2846.  Museo  Borbonieo  xii.  9.  Discassed  and  explained 
by  Dr  Otto  Crasios,  Fe$t9ckrift  fUr  Overbeck,  p.  102.  Dr  Crosias  holds  that  the 
snake  is  merely  a  'Fullfignr.' 

s  Aesop.  Fab.  55. 
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he  meant  if  the  oracle  said  it  was  dead,  to  show  the  sparrow  alive, 
but  if  the  oracle  said  it  was  alive,  to  strangle  it  first  and  then 
show  it.  But  the  god  knew  his  wicked  plan,  and  said  to  him, 
*'  Have  done,  for  it  depends  on  you  whether  what  you  hold  is  dead 
or  living."  The  story  shows  plainly  that  the  divinity  is  not  lightly 
to  be  tempted.' 

The  story,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  vase-painting  it 
explains,  shows  clearly  another  thing.  The  Sphinx  was  mainly 
a  local  Theban  bogey,  but  she  became  the  symbol  of  oracular 
divinity.  At  Delphi  there  was  an  earth-oracle  guarded  by  a 
snake,  and  in  honour  of  that  earth-oracle  the  Naxians  upreared 
their  colossal  Sphinx^  and  set  it  in  the  precinct  of  Graia.  As  time 
went  on,  the  savage  '  man-snatching '  aspect  of  the  Sphinx  faded, 
remembered  only  in  the  local  legend,  while  her  oracular  aspect 
grew ;  but  the  local  legend  is  here  as  always  the  more  instructive. 

The  next  representation  of  the  Sphinx  (fig.  44),  firom  the  frag- 
ment of  an  oinochoe  in  the 
Berlin  Museum', is  specially 
suggestive.  The  monster  is 
inscribed,  not  with  the  name 
we  know  her  by,  *  Sphinx,' 
but  as '  Eassmia,'  the  Kad- 
mean  One,  the  bogey  of 
Eadmos.  The  bearded  mon- 
ster with  wings  and  claws 
and  dog-like  head  has  lost 
her  orthodox  lion-body,  and 
lent  it  perhaps  to  Oedipus 
who  stands  in  front  of  her. 
The  scene  is  of  course  pure 
comedy,  and  shows  how 
near  to   the   Greek   mind 

were  the  horrible  and  the  grotesque,  the  thing  feared  and  the 
thing  scoffed  at.  The  Kassmia,  the  bogey  of  Kadmos,  may  have 
brought  her  lion-body  with  Eadmos  firom  the  East,  but  the  sup- 
position, though  very  possible,  is  not  necessary.      Cithaeron  was 

^  Discovered  in  the  exoavations  at  Delphi,  see  Homolle,  FouiUe$  de  Delphei,  1902, 
T.  n.  pi.  XIV. 

'  Berlin,  Inv,  dlS6.    Jahrbuch  d,  Inst.  1891,  Anzeiger,  p.  119,  fig.  17. 
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traditionally  lion-haunted ^  The  Sphinx  may  have  borrowed  some 
of  her  traits  and  part  of  her  body  from  a  real  lion  haunting  a  real 
local  tomb. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  that  Hediod'  calls  the 
monster  not  Sphinx  but  Phix: 

'By  stress  of  Orthios,  she,  Echidna,  bare 
Disastrous  Phix,  a  bane  to  Kadmos'  folk.' 

The  scholiast  remarks  that  '  Mount  Phikion  where  she  dwelt 
was  called  after  her,'  but  the  reverse  is  probably  true.  Phix  was 
the  local  bogey  of  Phikion.  The  rocky  mountain  which  rises  to 
the  S.-E.  comer  of  Lake  Copais  is  still  locally  known  as  Phaga*. 
By  a  slight  and  easy  modification  Phix  became  Sphix  or  Sphinx, 
the  '  throttler/  an  excellent  name  for  a  destructive  bogey. 

The  last  representation  of  the  Sphinx,  in  fig.  45,  brings  us  to 
her  characteristic  as  tomb- haunter.     The  design  is  from  a  krater* 


Fio.  45. 

in  the  Vagnonville  Collection  of  the  Museo  Greco  Etrusco  at 
Florence.  The  Sphinx  is  seated  on  a  tomb-mound  (x&M^  yv^) 
of  the  regular  sepulchral  tjrpe.  That  the  mound  is  sepulchral 
is  certain  from  the  artificial  stone  basis  pierced  with  holes'  on 
which  it  stands.  Two  lawless  Satyrs  attack  the  mound  with 
picks.     The  Sphinx  is  a  tomb-haunting  bogey,  a  Ker,  but  ulti- 

1  P.  I.  41. 4.  s  Hes.  Theog,  826  and  Scut.  Her,  83,  and  see  Plat.  Crat.  414  d. 

>  Dr  Frazer  ad  P.  R.  26.  2. 

*  Milani.  Museo  Topografico,  p.  69.    *Delphika,'  J.H.S.  1899,  p.  236. 

*  The  purpose  of  these  holes,  which  occur  frequently  in  representations  of  tomb- 
mounds  on  Athenian  lekythoi,  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  made  out. 
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mately  she  fisules  into  a  decorative  tomb  monument,  with  always 
perhaps  some  prophylactic  intent.  In  this,  as  in  her  mantic 
aspect,  she  is  own  cousin  to  the  Eer-Siren,  but  with  the  Sphinx 
the  mantic  side  predominates.  The  Sphinx,  unlike  the  Siren, 
never  developed  into  a  trinity,  though  when  she  became  decorative 
she  is  doubled  for  heraldic  purposes. 


It  is  time  to  resume  the  various  shifting  notions  that  cluster 
round  the  term  Ker,  perhaps  the  most  untranslateable  of  all 
Greek  words.  Ghost,  bacillus,  disease,  death-angel,  death-fate,  fate, 
bogey,  magician  have  all  gone  to  the  making  of  it.  So  shifting 
and  various  is  the  notion  that  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is  primary, 
what  developed,  but  deep  down  in  the  lowest  stratum  lie  the  two 
kindred  conceptions  of  ghost  and  bacillus.  It  is  only  by  a  severe 
effort  of  the  imagination  that  we  can  think  ourselves  back  into  an 
adequate  mental  confusion  to  realize  all  the  connotations  of  Ker. 

When  the  lexicographers  came  to  define  the  word  they  had 
no  easy  task.  Their  struggles — ^they  are  honest  men,  if  not  too 
intelligent — are  instructive.  Happily  they  make  no  attempt  at 
real  formulation,  but  jot  things  down  as  they  come.  Hesychius, 
after  his  preliminary  statement  'Krjp  (neuter,  with  circumflex  accent) 
the  soul,  (oxytone,  feminine)  death-bringing  fate,  death,'  gives  us 
suggestive  particulars:  /crjpa^*  oKadaptrla^,  fioXva-ftara,  pKdfia^^ 
where  we  see  the  unclean  bacilli ;  icqpov  •  Xctttoi/  voarfpoVf  which 
reminds  us  of  the  evil  skinny  Ker  of  the  vase-painting  (fig.  17) ; 
Kffpiova-Ocu'  iic7r\iiTT€<rdaty  where  the  bogey  Ker  is  manifest; 
KTjpieaOfjvaf  inro  a/coroScpov  \rj(f>0r}vaiy  where  the  whirlwind  seems 
indicated,  though  it  may  be  the  dizziness  of  death.  Kei-ukainae 
were  the  female  correlatives  of  Kerykes,  '  women  whpse  business 
it  was  to  collect  things  polluted '  and  carry  them  oflF  to  the  sea^ 
Most  curious  and  primitive  of  all,  we  are  told'  that  tc^pv/ce^  itself 
means  not  only  messengers,  ministers,  a  priestly  race  descended 
from  Hermes,  but  *  they  call  the  insects  that  impregnate  the  wild 
fig  KtipvKa^*     Here  are  bacilli  indeed,  but  for  life  not  for  death. 

^  Snidas  8.Y.,  koX  Ktipvicalpat  ixiXow  *A\€^awSp€Ts  ywaXxati  atTiw€S  €ls  rdr  ailXAs 
irapiowrai  Kal  rdf  trwoiKlas  ^0'  ^re  ffwaytlpeiM  rd  fudfffULTa  i{aX  Airoifdpttp  els  OdXnaaaw 
aitep  ixdXow  0vXd«ta. 

*  Hesych.  s.y.,  xcU  rovt  (ptpd^wras  rovt  ipLvovs  n^pvicas  X^vtf't. 
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The  Eer  as  Erints. 

It  has  been  already  indicated  that  a  Eer  is  sometimes  an 
avenger,  but  this  aspect  of  the  word  has  been  advisedly  reserved 
because  it  takes  us  straight  to  the  idea  of  the  Erinys. 

Pausanias^  d  propos  of  the  grave  of  Eoroibos  at  Megara,  tells 
us  a  story  in  which  a  Eer  figures  plainly  as  an  Erinys,  with  a  touch 
of  the  Sphinx  and  of  the  death-Siren.  Psamathe,  daughter  of 
Erotopos,  Eing  of  Argos,  had  a  child  by  Apollo,  which,  fearing 
her  father's  anger,  she  exposed.  The  child  was  found  and  killed 
by  the  sheep-dogs  of  Erofopos.  Apollo  sent  Poine  (Penalty  or 
Vengeance)  on  the  city  of  the  Argives.  Poine,  they  say,  snatched 
children  from  their  mothers  until  Eoroibos,  to  please  the  Argives, 
slew  her.  After  he  had  slain  her,  there  came  a  second  pestilence 
upon  them  and  lasted  on.  Eoroibos  had  to  go  to  Delphi  to  expiate 
his  sin ;  he  was  ordered  to  build  a  temple  of  Apollo  wherever  the 
tripod  he  brought  from  Delphi  should  fall.  He  built  of  course  the 
town  of  Tripodisci.  The  grave  of  Eoroibos  at  Megara  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  most  ancient  Greek  stone  images  Pausanias 
had  ever  seen,  a  figure  of  Eoroibos  sla}ring  Poine.  There  were 
elegiac  verses  carved  on  it  recounting  the  tale  of  Psamathe  and 
Eoroibos.  Now  Pausanias  mentions  no  Eer,  only  Poine ;  but  the 
Anthologists'  have  preserved  for  us  verses  which,  if  not  actually 
those  carved  on  the  grave,  at  all  events  refer  to  it,  and  in  them 
occur  the  notable  words : 

'I  am  the  Ker,  slain  by  Eoroibos,  I  dwell  on  his  tomb, 
Here  at  my  feet,  on  account  of  the  tripod,  he  lies  for  his  doom.' 

Poine  is  clearly  the  avenging  ghost  of  the  child  of  Psamathe 
causing  a  pest  which  snatched  babes  from  their  mother,  and  Poine 
the  ghost-pest  is  a  Eer  and  practically  a  Eer-Eriny& 

The  simple  truth  emerges  so  clearly  as  to  be  almost  self- 
evident,  yet  is  constantly  ignored,  that  primarily  the  Eeres-Erinyes 
are  just  what  the  words  say,  the  'Eeres  Angry-ones.'  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  Pausanias*  tells  us,  that  the 

»  P.  I.  43.  7. 

>  AnthoL  Pal,  vn.  154 

Elfil  8i  Kiip  rvfipoGxoSt  6  9i  KTtlwas  fu  KSpoifios 
KtZrai  8*  tid*  {nr*  i/uHt  roaffl  ^id  rpliroda, 
*  P.  ynz.  25.  4  0ri  t$  Ovfu}  x/^^^i  KoKovffuf  ipu^tw  ol  'Apxddet. 
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Arcadians  and,  with  the  Arcadians,  probably  the  rest  of  the  primi- 
tive QreekSy  called  'being  in  a  rage'  ipivvetp.  Demeter  at  Thelpusa 
had  two  surnames  and  even  two  statues.  When  she  was  wroth 
they  called  her  Erinys^  on  account  of  her  wrath,  when  she  relented 
and  bathed  they  called  her  Lousia,  Pausanias  gives  as  literary 
authority  for  the  surname  Erinys,  Antimachus  who  wrote  (4th 
cent.  B.C.)  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argives  against  Thebes. 
The  Erinyes,  on  this  showing,  are  one  form  of  the  countless  host 
v/  of  divine  beings  whose  names  are  simply  adjectival  epithets,  not 
names  proper.  Such  others  are  the  Eumenides  the  Kindly  Ones, 
the  Potniae  the  Awful  Ones,  the  Maniae  the  Madnesses,  the 
Praxidikae  the  Vengeful  Ones.  With  a  certain  delicate  shyness, 
founded  possibly  on  a  very  practical  fear,  primitive  man  will  not 
address  his  gods  by  a  personal  name ;  he  decently  shrouds  them 
in  class  epithets.  There  are  people  living  now,  Celts  for  the  most 
part,  who  shrink  from  the  personal  attack  of  a  proper  name,  and 
call  their  friends,  in  true  primitive  fashion,  the  Old  One,  the  Kind 
One,  the  Blackest  One,  and  the  like. 

It  is  apparent  that,  given  these  adjectival  names,  the  gods  are 
as  many  as  the  moods  of  the  worshipper,  i.e.  as  his  thoughts  about 
his  gods.  If  he  is  kind,  they  are  Kindly  Ones ;  when  he  feels  venge- 
ful, they  are  Vengeful  Ones. 

The  question  arises,  why  did  the  angry  aspect  of  the  Keres, 
i.e.  the  Erinyes,  attain  to  a  development  so  paramount,  so  self- 
sufficing,  that  already  in  Homer  they  are  distinct  from  the  Keres, 
with  functions,  if  not  forms,  clearly  defined,  beyond  possibility  of 
confusion.  It  is  precisely  these  functions  that  have  defined  them. 
A  Ker,  as  has  been  seen,  is  for  good  and  for  evil,  is  active  for 
plants,  for  animals,  as  for  men :  a  Ker  when  angry  is  Erinys :  a  Ker 
is  never  so  angry  as  when  he  has  been  killed.  The  idea  of  Erinys 
as  distinct  from  Ker  is  developed  out  of  a  human  relation  intensely 
felt.  The  Erinys  primarily  is  the  Ker  of  a  human  being  un- 
righteously slain.  Erinys  is  not  death ;  it  is  the  outraged  soul 
of  the  dead-  man  crpng  for  vengeance ;  it  is  the  Ker  as  Poine. 
In  discussing  the  Keres  it  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  ghost 

1  The  explanation  of  Erinyes  as  *  angry  ones'  is  confirmed  by  modern  phUology. 
F.  Froehde,  Bezzenberger.  Beitrdge,  xx.  p.  ISS,  derives  the  word  Erinys  from 
i'pva-post  Liih.  rustas,  angry. 
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is  a  Word  too  narrow:  Eeres  denote  a  wider  animism.    With 

Erinys  the  case  is  otherwise:  the  Erinyes  are  primarily  human 

ghosts,  but  all  human  ghosts  are  not  Erinyes,  only  those  ghosts 

that  are  angry,  and  that  for  a  special  reason,  usually  because  they 

haire  been  murdered.     Other  cases  of  angry  ghosts  are  covered 

by  the  black  Ker.    It  is  the  vengefiil  inhumanity  of  the  Erinyes, 

arising  as  it  does  from  their  humanity,  which  marks  them  out 

from  the  Keres. 

That  the  Erinyes  are  primarily  the  vengeful  souls  of  murdered 

men  can  and  will  in  the  sequel  be  plainly  shown,  but  it  would  be  idle 

to  deny  that  already  in  Homer  they  have  passed  out  of  this  stage 

and  are  personified  almost  beyond  recognition.   They  are  no  longer 

souls;  they  are  the  avengers  of  8oul&    Thus  in  Homer,  in  the 

prayer  of  Althaea*   Erinys  S   though  summoned   to  avenge   the 

death  of  Althaea's  brethren,  is  clearly  not  the  ghost  of  either  of 

them;  she  is  one,  they  are  two;  she  is  female,  they  are  male. 

Althaea  prays: 

'And  her  the  Erinys  blood-haunting' 
Heard  out  of  Erebos'  depths,  she  of  the  soul  without  pity.* 

There  is  nothing  that  so  speedily  blurs  and  effaces  the  real 
origin  of  things  as  this  insistent  Greek  habit  of  impersonation.  ' 
We  were  able  to  track  the  Keres  back  to  something  like  their 
origin  just  because  they  never  really  got  personified.  In  this 
respect  poets  are  the  worst  of  mythological  offenders.  By  their 
intense  realization  they  lose  all  touch  with  the  confusions  of 
actuality.  The  Erinyes  summoned  by  Althaea  were  really  ghosts 
of  the  murdered  brothers,  but  Homer  separates  them  off  into 
avengers. 

*  U,  n.  671  Tilt  S*  'iitpwpoiTit  'Eptruf 

*  On  the  epithet  ^po^otrcf  *  blood-haunting,'  usually  translated  *  walking  in  dark- 
ness,' Boscher  (Myth.  Lex.  8.v.)  has  based  a  whole  mistaken  theory  of  the  nature  of 
the  Erinyes  as  'storm-clouds.'  The  Townley  soholion  {ad  loc.)  offers  an  alternative 
reading  of  the  epithet  more  consonant  with  the  nature  of  the  Erinys :  ol  8^  tlaporCjTtt, 
ijKtifjJvov  rod  tXap  Sirtp  iarl  icard  ZaXa/uplovs  aXfUL.  On  this  showing  the  Erinyes 
would  be  not  those  who  'walked  in  darkness'  but  those  who  sucked  the  blood, 
a  view  certiunly  consonant  with  the  picture  of  the  Erinyes  presented  by  Aeschylus : 
dw6  ^rrot  ^o0€t^  ipvdpop  ix  fieXiup  irikoMov  (Eum.  264).  The  termination  -ron-it 
instead  of  -^nt  gives  of  course  a  simple  and  satisfactory  meaning ;  but,  accepting 
iicpo'  as  representing  the  Cyprian  form  e7a/>  *  blood,'  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  retain 
'^rit  and  explain  Uie  epithet  as  *  blood  haunting.'  Another  alternative  is  suggested 
by  Fiok,  ie.  that  the  primitive  form  is  ^^apa-Tocrit  *  blutraohend,'  xocrcs  being  akin 
to  TouHi^  of.  Apollo  Poitios  (see  A.  Fiok,  '  Gdttemamen,'  in  Bessenberger.  Beitrdge, 
XX.  p.  179). 
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In  other  Homeric  Erinyes  there  is  often  not  even  aybncJ  of 
possible  ghosts.  Phoenix  transgresses  against  his  father  Amjrntor  ^ 
and  Amyntor  for  his  unnatural  offence  invokes  against  him  the 
'  hateful  Erinyes ' :  they  are  no  ancestral  ghosts,  they  are  merely 
avengers  of  the  moral  law,  vaguer  equivalents  of  'Underworld 
Zeus  and  dread  Persephone/  Ares*  offends  his  mother  Aphrodite, 
who  is  certainly  not  dead  and  has  no  ghost,  and  the  wounds 
inflicted  on  him  by  Athene  appease  the  'Erinys  of  his  mother/ 
In  a  word,  in  Homer,  as  has  frequently  been  pointed  out,  the 
Erinyes  are  avengers  of  offences  against  blood-relations  on  the 
mother's  and  father's  side,  of  all  offences  against  moral,  and  finally 
even  natural  law. 

The  familiar  case  of  Xanthus,  the  horse  of  Achilles*,  marks  the 
ftirthest  pole  of  complete  abstraction.  Xanthus  warns  Achilles 
that,  for  all  their  fleetness,  his  horses  bear  him  to  his  death,  and 

*When  he  thus  had  spoken 
The  Erinyes  stayed  his  voice.' 

The  intervention  of  the  Erinyes  here  is  usually  explained  by  a 
reference  to  the  saying  of  Heracleitus*  that '  the  sun  could  not  go 
out  of  his  course  without  the  Elrinyes,  ministers  of  justice,  finding 
him  out.'  I  doubt  if  the  philosophy  of  Heracleitus  supplies  the  true 
explanation.  The  horse  speaks  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  £ektes,  the 
Erinyes ;  they  tell  of  what  fate  (fioipa)  will  accomplish ;  nay  more, 
as  fates  they,  reluctant  but  obedient,  carry  him  to  his  death. 
When  Xanthus  has  uttered  the  mandate  of  fate,  the  Fates  close 
his  mouth,  not  because  he  transgresses  their  law,  but  because  he 
has  uttered  it  to  the  full. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  view  stated  by  Heracleitus  is  of  capital 
importance.  It  shows  that  to  a  philosopher  writing  at  the  end  of 
the  6th  century  B.C.  the  Erinyes  were  embodiments  of  law,  ministers 
bf  Justice.  Of  course  a  philosopher  is  as  little  to  be  taken  as 
Reflecting  popular  faith  as  a  poet,  indeed  far  less;  but  even  a 
philosopher  cannot,  save  on  pain  of  becoming  unintelligible,  use 
words  apart  from  popular  associations.  Heracleitus  was  indeed 
drunk  with  the  thought  of  law,  of  Fate,  of  unchanging  'moral 

..    I  Ii.ix.464.  »  IZ.XXI.  412. 

*  II.  zix.  418  wf  Apa  ^utr/jffarrot  ipiwi^  ^oxetfor  adi^. 

*  Pint,  de  Ex.  11  ^Xiof  yiip  o^  iwepph/jctrai  /Urpa  {^vfclw  6  *HpdirX€CTOf)  tl  di  /ii^ 
*E/Krri)et  fiw,  MKift  irUovpoi,  4^€Vp^ovatM. 
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retribution/  with  the  eternal  sequence  of  his  endless  flux;  his 
Erinyes  are  cosmic  beyond  the  imagination  of  Homer,  but  still  the 
fact  remains  that  he  uses  them  as  embodiments  of  the  vengeance 
that  attends  transgression.  By  his  time  they  are  not  Keres,  not 
souls,  still  less  bacilli,  not  even  avengers  of  tribal  blood,  but  in  the 
widest  sense  ministers  of  Justice^  (Alkt/^  hrUovpoi). 


The  Erintes  of  Aeschylus. 

Heracleitus  has  pushed  abstraction  to  its  highest  pitch.  When 
we  come  to  Aeschylus  we  find,  as  would  be  expected,  a  conception 
of  the  Elrinyes  that  is  at  once  narrower  and  more  vitalized,  more 
objective,  more  primitive.  In  the  Septem*  the  conception  is 
narrower,  more  primitive  than  in  Homer;  the  Erinys  is  in  fact 
an  angry  ghost.     This  is  stated  with  the  utmost  precision. 

'Alas,  thou  Fate — grievous,  dire  to  be  borne, 
And  Oedipus'  holy  Shade, 
Black  Erinys,  verily,  mighty  art  thou,' 

chant  the  chorus  again  and  again.  Fate  is  close  at  hand  and 
nigh  akin, •but  the  real  identity  and  apposition  is  between  the 
shade,  the  ghost  of  Oedipus,  and  the  black  Erinys. 

Here  and  in  the  Prometheus  Bound^  Aeschylus  is  fully 
conscious  that  it  is  the  actual  ghost,  not  a  mere  abstract  venge- 
ance that  haunts  and  pursues.  lo  is  stung  by  the  oestrus^ 
because  she  was  a  cow-maiden,  but  the  real  terror  that  maddens 
her  is  that  most  terrifying  of  all  ancient  ghosts,  the  phantom  of 
earth-bom  Argua 

•Woe,  Woe!  ^ 

Again  the  gadfly  stings  me  as  I  go.  ^ 

The  earth-bom  neatherd  Argos  hundred-eyed, 
Earth,  wilt  thou  never  hide  ? 

^  The  oonoeption  of  Dike  was  largely  due  to  Orphic  influence^  see  p.  507. 
«  r.  988 

ICa  fulipa  ^apuSirtipa  iioytpk 

vitrvid  T*  Oldlvov  <ricid 

^Xcur'  'Epuf^,  rj  fteyairBtifiis  ris  e7. 

*  Aeach.  Pnm.  Vinct,  566. 

*  The  gadfly  is  purely  incidental  to  lo  as  cow.  Oistros  is  an  incarnation  of  the 
distraction  eansed  by  the  ghost.  On  a  yase-painting  representing  the  slaying  of  her 
ehildzen  by  Medea,  Oistros  (inscribed)  is  represented  as  a  figure  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  sDakes,  and  near  at  hand  is  'the  gnost  of  Aietes*  (inscribed)  who  sent  it.  {Arch, 
Zeit.  1847,  T.  8.) 
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O  horror !  he  is  coming,  coming  nigh, 
Dead,  with  his  wandering  eye. 
Uprising  from  the  dead 
He  drives  me  famished 
Along  the  shingled  main, 

His  phantom  pipe  drones  with  a  sleepy  strain. 
Ye  gods,  what  have  I  done  to  cry  in  vain, 
Fainting  and  frenzied  with  sting-driven  pain?' 

-N|        But  when  we  come  to  the  Oresteia,  the  Erinyes  are  envisaged 
/  from  a  diflFerent  angle.     The  shift  is  due  partly  to  the  data  of  the 
\  plot,  the  primitive  saga  out  of  which  it  is  constructed,  partly  to 
a  definite  moral  purpose  }Ji  the  mind  of  the  tragedian. 

The  primitive  material  of  the  trilogy  was  the  story  of  the 
house  of  Atreus  in  which  the  motive  is  the  blood-curse  working 
from  generation  to  generation,  working  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  one  family  and  culminating  in  the  Erinys  of  a  slain  mother. 
At  the  back  of  the  Orestes  and  Clytaemnestra  story  lay  the 
primaeval  thought  so  clearly  expressed  by  Plato  in  the  Law8\ 
*  If  a  man,'  says  the  Athenian,  '  kill  a  freeman  even  unintention- 
ally^ let  him  undergo  certain  purifications,_but  let_^im  not  dis- 
regard a  certain  ancient  tale  of  bygone  days  as  follows :  "  He  who 
has  died  by  a  violent  death,  if  h^has  lived  the  life  of  a  freeman, 
when  he  is  newly  dead,  is  angry  with  the  doer  of  the  deed,  and 
being  himself  full  of  fear  and  panic  on  account  of  the  violence  he 
has  suffered  and  seeing  his  murderer  going  about  in  his  accustomed 
haunts,  he  feels  terror,  and  being  himself  disordered'  communicates 
the  same  feeling  with  all  possible  force,  aided  by  recollection,  to 
the  guilty  man — both  to  himself  and  to  his  deeds."  *  Here  the^ctual 
ghost  is  the  direct  source  of  the  disorder  and  works  like  a  sort 
of  bacillus  of  madness.  It  is  not  the  guilty  conscience  of  the 
murderer,  but  a  sort  of  onset  of  the  consciousness  of  the  murdered. 

^  Plat.  Legg.  ix.  865. 

'  Mr  F.  M.  Comford  draws  my  attention  to  a  similar  and  even  omder  English 
saperstition.  Sir  Eenelm  Digby,  in  his  ObBervatioru  on  the  Religio  Medici  (5th  ed. 
p.  128),  maintains  as  against  Sir  Thomas  Browne  who  says  that  apparitions  are  dcTils, 
that  those  that  appear  in  oemeteries  and  charnel-houses  are  the  souls  of  the  dead 
which  have  *  a  byas  and  a  languishing '  towards  their  bodies,  and  that  the  body  of 
a  murdered  man  bleeds  when  the  murderer  approaches  (*  which  is  frequently  seen 
in  England')  because  the  soul,  desiring  revenge,  and  being  unable  to  speak,  *mu8t 
endeavour  to  cause  a  motion  in  the  subtilest  or  most  fluid  parts  (and  consequently 
the  most  moveable  ones)  of  it.  This  can  be  nothing  but  the  blood,  which  then  being 
violently  moved,  must  needs  gush  out  at  those  places  where  it  findeth  issues.' 
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Its  action  is  local,  and  hence  the  injunction  that  the  murderer 
must  leave  the  land.  How  fully  Aeschylus  was  conscious  of  this 
almost  physical  aspect  of  crime  as  the  action  of  the  disordered 
ghost  on  the  living  comes  out  with  terrible  vividness  in  the 
Choephori^ : 

*Tlie  black  bolt  from  below  comes  from  the  slain 
Of  Idn  who  cry  for  vengeance,  and  from  them 
Madness  and  empty  terror  in  the  night 
Comes  haunting,  troubling.' 

It  is  'the  slain  of  kin'  who  cries  for  vengeance.  As  Pausanias* 
says  of  the  same  bouse, '  the  pollution  of  {^elops  and  the  avenging 
ghost  of  Myrtilos  dogged  their  steps/  'Fate,'  says  Polybius*, 
'  placed  by  his  (Philip's)  side  Erinyes  and  Poinae  and  Pointers-to- 
Vengeance  {irpoarpoTraiov^y  Here  clearly  all  the  words  are 
synonymous.     Apollo  threatens  the  slayer  of  his  mother  with 

'Yet  other  onsets  of  Erinys  sent 
Of  kindred  blood  the  dire  accomplishment, 
Visible  visions  that  he  needs  must  mark, 
Aye,  though  he  twitch  his  eyebrows  in  the  dark*.' 

To  cause  these  *  onsets,'  these  irpoapoXcuy  or,  as  they  are  some-\ 
times  called,  S(l)oBoc,  was,  Hippocrates'  tells  us,  one  of  the  regular ) 
functions  of  dead  men.  ' 

Behind  the  notion  of  these  accesses  of  fright,  these  nocturnal 
apparitions  caused  by  ghosts,  there  is  in  the  mind  of  Aeschylus  the 
still  more  primitive  notion  that  the  shed  blood  not  only  *  brings 
these  apparitions  to  efiFect,'  but  is  itself  a  source  of  physical  infection. 
Here  we  seem  to  get  down  to  a  stratum  of  thought  perhaps  even 
more  primitive  than  that  of  the  bacillus-like  Keres.  The  Chorus 
in  the  Choephori  sings": 

*  Earth  that  feeds  him  hath  drunk  of  the  gore, 
Blood  calling  for  vengeance  flows  never  more. 
But  stiffens,  and  pierces  its  way 
Through  the  murderer,  breeding  diseases  that  none  may  allay.' 

1  AeBch.  Choeph.  2S5. 

^  P.  n.  18.  2  rb  fUcurfM  ro  IIAoirof  koI  6  Mu/yr£Xou  rpwrrp&iratM  ifKoXadBriire, 

*  zxni.  10.  2. 

*  Choeph,  282.    In  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  I  foUow  Dr  YerraU,  Choe- 
phori, ad  V.  286. 

'  HippocT.  T€pl  Upijs  j^odffov,  p.  123,  20  5irmra  9i  Btlfiara  vwcrbs  TopUrraTcu  xal 
^6^oi  Kol  vapdpouu  xal  dt^mfd^tit  ix  K\twijt  'Ejrdnjt  ^offh  e7rai  ivipovKiiS  Kal  iip(f<aw 

*  Aesch.  ChoepK  64.    The  same  idea  oomes  out  in  the  EUetra  of  Eoripides 
(r.  318). 
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The  blood  poisons  the  earth,  and  thereby  poisons  the  murderer 
fed  by  earth.  As  Dr  Verrall  (ad  loc)  points  out,  it  is  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  sentence  of  Cain,  '  And  now  art  thou  cursed  from 
the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother  s 
blood  from  thy  hand ;  when  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not 
henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength/ 

In  the  crudest  and  most  practical  form,  this  notion  of  the 
physical  infection  of  the  earth  comes  out  in  the  story  of  Alcmaeon. 
Pausanias^  tells  us  that  when  Alcmaeon  had  slain  his  mother 
Eriphyle,  he  came  to  Psophis  in  Arcadia,  but  there  his  disease 
nowise  abated.  He  then  went  to  Delphi,  and  the  Pythia  taught 
him  that  the  only  land  where  the  avenger  of  Eriphyle  could  not 
dog  him  was  the  newest  land  which  the  sea  had  laid  bare  subse- 
quently to  the  pollution  of  his  mother's  blood,  and  he  found  out 
the  deposit  of  the  river  Achelous  and  dwelt  there.  There,  by  the 
new  and  unpolluted  land  he  might  be  nourished  and  live.  Apollo- 
dorus'  misses  the  point:  he  brings  Alcmaeon  to  Thesprotia  and 
purifies  him,  but  by  the  waters  of  Achelous. 

The  case  of  Alcmaeon  does  not  stand  alone.  It  has  a  curious 
parallel  in  the  fate  that  befell  Bellerophon,  a  fate  that,  I  think, 
has  not  hitherto  been  rightly  understood. 

In  Homer*  the  end  of  Bellerophon  is  mysterious.  After  the 
episode  with  Sthenoboea,  he  ga;to  Lycia,  is  royally  entertained, 
marries  the  king's  daughter,  rules  over  a  fair  domain,  begets  three 
goodly  children,  and  then,  suddenly,  without  warning,  without 
manifest  cause,  he  comes  to  be 

'  Hated  of  all  the  gods.    And  in  the  Alelan  plain  apart 
He  strayed,  shunning  men's  foot-prints,  consuming  his  own  heart' 

Homer,  with  a  poet's  instinct  for  the  romantic  and  mysterious, 
asks  no  questions;  Pindar^  with  his  Olympian  prejudice  saw  in 
the  downfall  of  Bellerophon  the  proper  meed  of  'insolence.' 
Bellerophon's  heart  was  '  aflutter  for  things  far-ofif,'  he  had  vainly 
longed  for 

*The  converse  of  high  Zeus.' 

^  P.  vni.  24.  8  and  9  koX  atr^  ^  VLvOla  dtddffKti  r^  ^Ept^Xrit  dXcCoropa  et  ratW^  cl 
fUnniv  x^^P^"*  ^^  ffvwoLKoKovdiifftiP  iJTa  4<rrl  recin-dny,  xal  if  OdXa^ffa  roD  fufrpn^ov  fuda/ULrot 
ivi^rivtv  Carepw  aMfv,    Kal  6  fUv  i^tvpCw  rod  'A^eX^v  r^v  «-p60^w0'ir  ivraOBa  ^pnytf-e. 

<  Apollod.  m.  7.  5. 

»  IL  Ti.  200.  *  Find.  Uth.  v.  66. 
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But  the  mythographers  knew  the  real  reason  of  the  madness 
and  the  wandering,  knew  of  the  old  sin  against  the  old  oixier. 
ApoUodorus*  says :  *  Bellerophon,  son  of  Qlaukos,  son  of  Sisyphos, 
having  slain  unwittingly  his  brother  Deliades,  or,  as  some  say, 
Peiren,  and  others  Alkimenes,  came  to  Proetus  and  was  purified.' 
On  Bellerophon  lay  the  tahoo  of  blood  guilt.  He  came  to  Proetus, 
but,  the  sequel  shows,  was  not  purified.  In  those  old  days  he 
could  not  be.  Proetus  sent  him  on  to  the  king  of  Lycia,  and  the 
king  of  Lycia  drove  him  yet  further  to  the  only  land  where  he 
coidd  dwell,  the  Aleian  or  Cilician  plain*.  This  Aleian  plain  was, 
like  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloiis,  new  land,  an  alluvial  deposit 
slowly  recovered  from  the  sea,  ultimately  in  Strabo's  time  most 
fertile,  but  in  Bellerophon's  days  a  desolate  salt-marsh.  The 
madness  of  Bellerophon — for  in  Homer  he  is  obviously  mad — is 
the  madness  of  Orestes,  of  the  man  blood-stained,  Erinys-haunted ; 
but  the  story  of  Bellerophon,  like  that  of  Alcmaeon,  looks  back  to 
days  even  before  the  Erinys  was  formulated  as  a  personality,  to 
days  when  Earth  herself  was  polluted,  poisoned  by  shed  blood. 

Aeschylus  then  in  the  Oresteia  is  dealing  with  a  primitive  story 
and  realizes  to  the  uttermost  its  primaeval  savagery.  But  he  has 
chosen  it  for  a  moral  purpose,  nay  more,  when  he  comes  to  the 
Eumenides,  with  an  actual  topical  intent.  He  desires  first  and 
foremost  by  the  reconciliation  of  old  and  new  to  justify  the  wajrs 
of  God  to  men,  and  next  to  show  that  in  his  own  Athenian  law- 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  those  ways  find  their  fullest  practical 
human  expression.  That  court,  he  somehow  contrived  to  believe, 
or  at  least  saw  fit  to  assert,  was  founded  on  a  fact  of  tremendous 
moral  significance,  the  conversion  of  the  Erinyes  into  Semnae. 
The  conception  of  the  Erinyes  comes  to  Aeschylus  from  Homer 
almost  full-fledged ;  his  mythological  data,  unlike  his  plots,  were 
*  slices  from  the  great  feasts  of  Homer,'  and  this  in  a  very  strict 
sense,  for,  owing  no  doubt  partly  to  the  primitive  legend  selected, 
he  has  had  to  narrow  somewhat  the  Homeric  conception  of  the 
Erinyes  and  make  of  them  not  avengers  in  general,  but  avengers 
of  tribal  blood.    Moreover  he  has  emphasized  their  legal  character. 

1  ApoUod.  n.  2.  3. 

3  For  this  infonnation  as  to  the  character  of  the  Aleian  plain,  which  suggested 
the  view  in  the  text,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Prot  Bamsay. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  when  Athene  formally  asks  the  Erinyes  who 
and  what  they  are\  their  answer  is  not '  Erinyes '  but 

'Curses  our  name  in  haunts  below  the  earth.' 

And  when  Athene  further  asks  their  function  and  prerogatives 
(rcfiai)  the  answer  is : 

'Man-slaying  men  we  drive  from  out  their  homes'.* 

The  essence  of  primitive  law  resided,  as  has  already  (p.  142) 
been  seen,  in  the  curse,  the  imprecation.  Here  the  idea  is  not 
that  of  a  cosmic  Fate  but  of  a  definite  and  tangible  curse,  the 
curse  of  blood-guilt.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  in 
emphasizing  the  curse  aspect  of  the  Erinyes,  Aeschylus  had  in 
his  mind  some  floating  reminiscence  of  a  traditional  connection 
between  the  Arae  and  the  Areopagus.  He  is  going  to  make  the 
EIrinyes  turn  into  Semnae,  the  local  Athenian  goddesses  invoked 
upon  the  Areopagus :  the  conception  of  the  Erinyes  as  Arae  makes 
as  it  were  a  convenient  bridge.  The  notion  of  the  Erinyes  as 
goddesses  of  Cursing  is  of  course  definitely  present  in  Homer,  but 
it  is  the  notion  of  the  curse  of  the  broken  oath  rather  than  the 
curse  of  blood-guilt.  In  the  great  oath  of  Agamemnon*  he,  as 
became  an  Achaean,  prays  first  to  Zeus,  but  also  to  Earth  and  to 
the  Sun  and  to  the  Erinyes  who 

'Beneath  the  earth  • 

Take  vengeance  upon  mortals,  whosoe'er 
Forswears  himself.' 

Hesiod\  borrowing  from  Melampus,  tells  us  that 

'On  the  fifth  day,  they  say,  the  Erinjes  tend 
Oath  at  his  birth  whom  Eris  bore,  a  woe 
To  any  mortal  who  forswears  himself.' 

Aeschylus  narrows  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  conception  of  the 
Erinyes  to  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  legend  he  treats ;  they  are 
for  him  almost  uniformly  the  personified  Curses  that  attend  the 
shedding  of  kindred  blood,  though  now  and  jagain  he  rises  to  the 
cosmic  conception  of  Heracleitus,  as  when  the  chorus  in  the 
Eumenidea  exclaim' 

'0  Justice,  0  ye  thrones 
Of  the  Erinyes,' 

1  Aesoh.  Eum.  417.  >  Ih.  421. 

s  II,  SIX.  258.  «  Hes.  Erg.  803.  >  Aesch.  Bum,  611. 
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and  chant  the  doom  that  awaits  the  transgressor  in  general ;  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  plot  compel  a  speedy  return  within 
narrower  limits. 


The  Tragic  Erinyes.  /  ''  ^ 

The  Erinyes  in  Homer  are  terrors  unseen :  Homer  who  lends  to 
his  Olympians  such  clear  human  outlines  has  no  embodied  shape 
for  these  underworld  Angry  Ones ;  he  knows  full  well  what  they 
do,  but  not  how  they  look.  But  Aeschylus  can  indulge  in  no 
epic  vagueness.  He  has  to  bring  his  Erinyes  in  flesh  and  blood 
actually  on  the  stage ;  he  must  make  up  his  mind  what  and  who 
they  are.  Fortunately  at  this  point  we  are  not  left  with  a  mere 
uncertain  stage  tradition  or  the  statements  of  late  scholiasts  and 
lexicographers.  From  Aeschylus  himself  we  know  with  unusual 
precision  how  his  Erinyes  appeared  on  the  stage.  The  priestess 
has  seen  within  the  temple  horrible  things ;  she  staggers  back  in 
terror  to  give — for  her  horror-stricken  state — a  description  remark- 
ably explicit.    The  exact  order  of  her  words  is  important^ : 

*  Fronting  the  man  I  saw  a  wondrous  band 
Of  women,  sleeping  on  the  seats.    But  no ! 
No  women  these,  out  Qorgons — ^yet  methinks 
I  may  not  liken  them  to  Qorgon-shapes. 
Once  on  a  time  I  saw  those  pictured  things 
Tl&t  snatch  at  Phineus'  feast,  hut  these,  but  these 
Are  wingless— black,  foul  utterly.    They  snore. 
Breathing  out  noisome  breath.    From  out  their  eyes 
They  ooze  a  loathly  rheum.' 

The  whole  manner  of  the  passage  arrests  attention  at  once. 
Why  is  Aeschylus  so  unusually  precise  and  explicit  ?  Why  does 
he  make  the  priestess  midway  in  her  terror  give  this  little  archaeo- 
logical lecture  on  the  art-types  of  Gorgons  and  Harpies?  The 
reason  is  a  simple  one ;  the  Erinyes  as  Erinyes  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  actual  definite  shape.  Up  to  the  time  when  Aeschylus 
brought  them  on  the  .stage,  no  one,  if  he  had  been  asked  what  an  ^ 
Erinys  was  like,  could  have  given  any  definite  answer ;  they  were 
unseen  horrors  which  art  up  to  that  time  had  never  crystallized 
into  set  form.  The  priestess  is  literally  correct  when  she  says" : 
'  This  race  of  visitants  ne'er  have  I  seen.' 

1  Aesch.  Eum.  46  flf.  "  v.  67. 
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Aeschylus  had  behind  him,  to  draw  from,  a  great  wealth  of  bogey 
tjrpes ;  he  had  black  Eeres,  such  as  those  on  the  shield  of  Herakles ; 
he  had  Gorgons,  he  had  Harpies,  but  he  had  no  ready-made  shape 
for  his  Erinyes,  only  the  Homeric  horror  of  formlessness.  What 
will  he  do  ?  What  he  did,  do  is  clearly  set  forth  by  the  priestess. 
When  she  first,  in  the  gloom  of  the  adyton,  catches  sight  of  the 
sleeping  shapes,  she  thinks  they  are  women,  they  have  something 
human  about  them ;  but  no,  they  are  too  horrible  for  women,  they 
must  be  Gorgons.  She  looks  a  little  closer.  No,  on  second  thoughts, 
they  are  not  Gorgons ;  they  have  not  the  familiar  Gorgon  mask ; 
there  is  something  else  she  has  seen  in  a  picture.  Harpies, '  those 
that  snatch  at  Phineus*  feast/  Can  they  be  Harpies  ?  No,  again, 
Harpies  have  wings,  and  these  are  wingless.  Here  precisely  came 
in  the  innovation  of  Aeschylus ;  he  takes  the  Harpy-type,  loath- 
some and  foul,  and  rids  them  of  their  wings.  It  was  a  master- 
touchy  lifting  the  Erinyes  from  the  region  of  grotesque  impossible 
bogeydom  to  a  lower  and  more  loathsome,  because  wholly  human, 
horror. 

The  '  Gorgon  shapes,'  which  indeed  amount  almost  to  Gorgon 
VMiBkB — so  characteristic  is  the  ugly  face  with  tusks  and  protruding 
tongue — have  been  already  fully  discussed  (p.  187), but  for  clearness' 
sake  another  illustration,  which  can  be  securely  dated  as  before 
the  time  of  Aeschylus,  may  be  added  here.  The  design  in  fig.  46 
is  from  a  black-figured  ol'pe  in  the  British  Museum*.  It  is  signed 
by  the  potter  Amasis  (^Afia<rl<;  yx'  ivoirjaev),  and  dates  about  the 
turn  of  the  6th  and  5th  centuries  B.c.  The  scene  depicted  is  the 
slajdng  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa  by  Perseus.  Medusa  is  represented 
with  the  typical  ugly  face,  protruding  tusks  and  tongue.  On  her 
lower  lip  is  a  fringe  of  hair ;  four  snakes  rise  from  her  head.  She 
wears  a  short  purple  chiton,  over  which  is  a  stippled  skin  with 
two  snakes  knotted  at  the  waist.  She  has  high  huntress-boots 
and  two  pairs  of  wings,  one  outspread  the  other  recurved.  The 
essential  feature  of  the  Gorgon  in  Greek  art  is  the  hideous  mask- 
like head;  but  she  has  usually,  though  not  always,  snakes  somewhere 
about  her,  in  her  hair  or  her  hands  or  about  her  waist.    The  wings, 

^  A  master-toach  from  the  point  of  view  of  Aesohjlas,  who  is  all  for  the  new 
order.  It  is  however  impossible  to  avoid  a  regn^et  that  he  stooped  to  the  cheap 
expedient  of  blackening  the  Erinyes  as  representatives  of  the  old.  He  thereby 
half  alienates  our  sympathies.    See  *  Delphika,'  J.  H,  S,  zix.  1899,  p.  251. 

s  Cat,  B  471.     VorUgebldtter  1889,  Taf.  n.  la. 
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also  a  frequent  though  not  uniform  appendage,  are  sometimes  two, 
sometimes  four.     In  common  with  the  ELarpy,  to  whom  she  is  so 


Fio.  46. 

near  akin,  she  has  the  bent  knee  that  indicates  a  striding  pace. 
That  Harpy  and  Gorgon  are  not  clearly  distinguished  is  evident 
from  the  vase-painting  already  discussed  (p.  176,  fig.  19),  in  which 
the  Gorgon  sisters  of  Medusa  are  inscribed  Harpies  (Aperrvia), 

Broadly  speaking  the  Gorgon  is  marked  off  from  the  Harpy 
by  the  mask-fitce.  The  Harpy  is  a  less  monstrous  form  of  Gorgon, 
but  at  worst  there  was  not  much  to  choose  between  them.     We 


Fio.  47. 


sympathize  with  the  hesitation  of  the  priestess,  when  we  compare 
the .  Medusa-Gorgon  of  the  Amasis  vase  (fig.  46)  with  the  un- 

H.  15 
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doubted  Harpies  of  the  famous  Wiirzburg*  cylix  (fig.  47).  Here 
we  have  depicted  the  very  scene  remembered  by  the  priestess, 
'  those  pictured  things  that  snatch  at  Phineus'  feast'  The  vase  is  in 
a  disastrous  condition,  and  the  inscriptions  present  many  difficulties 
as  well  as  uncertainties,  but  happily  those  that  are  legible  and 
certain  are  sufficient  to  place  the  subject  of  the  scene  beyond 
a  doubt.  It  would  indeed  be  clear  enough  without  the  added 
evidence  of  inscriptions.  Phineus  to  the  right  reclines  at  the 
banquet,  attended  by  women  of  his  family,  whose  names  present 
difficulties  and  need  not  here  be  discussed.  The  Harpies'  (*Ap6...), 
pestilential  unclean  winds  as  they  are,  have  fouled  the  feast.  But  for 
the  last  time  they  are  chased  away  by  the  two  sons  of  Boreas,  Zetes 
and  Kalais,  sword  in  hand.  The  sons  of  the  cle€kn  clear  North 
Wind  drive  away  the  unclean  demons.  All  the  winds,  clean  and 
unclean,  are  figured  alike,  with  four  wings  each ;  but  the  Boreadae 
are  of  course  male,  the  women  Harpies  are  draped. 

Before  returning  to  the  tragic  Erinyes,  another  vase  must  be 


Fio.  48. 

discussed.     The  design,  from  an  early  black-figured  cylix  in  the 
Louvre',  is  reproduced  in  fig.  48.     The  centre  of  interest  is  clearly 

1  Warzbarg,  Inv,  364. 

*  The  Phinens  cylix  is  published  in  phototype  by  Carl  Sittl,  *Die  Phineus  Sohale, 
und  ahnliche  Vaaen,'  Programm  xxv.,  forming  part  of  the  Jahresbericht  des  Wagner- 
ischen  Kurut-Instituts  der  Kgl.  Universitdt  Wilrzburg  1892.  The  account  there 
given  of  the  difficult  inscriptions  is  inadequate  and  must  be  supplemented  by 
reference  to  Dr  Bdhlau's  corrections  in  his  paper  on  'Die  lonischen  Augenschalen/ 
A.  Mitt.  1898  (xxra.)  pp.  64,  77;  s^  also  Furtwangler-Reinhold,  PI.  41. 

*  Pottier,  Cat.  A,  478,  pl.  17.  1.  The  vase  is  further  discussed  by  Mr  Bamett, 
Hermes,  'MisceUen,*  1898,  p.  639.  Mr  Bamett  sees  in  the  winged  figure  Iris,  an 
interpretation  with  which  I  cannot  agree. 
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the  large  dog,  a  creature  of  supernatural  size,  almost  the  height 
of  a  man.  To  the  left  of  him  a  bearded  man  is  hastening  away ; 
he  looks  back,  apparently  in  surprise  or  consternation.  Immediately 
behind  the  dog  comes  a  winged  figure,  also  in  haste,  and  manifestly 
interested  in  the  dog.  Behind  her  is  Hermes,  and  behind  him,  as 
quiet  spectators,  two  women  figures.  There  is  only  one  possible 
explanation  of  the  general  gist  of  the  scene.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
golden  dog  of  Minos  stolen  from  Crete  by  Pandareos,  king  of 
Lycia,  and  by  him  from  fear  of  Zeus  deposited  with  Tantalos. 
The  scholiast  on  the  Odyssey^  tells  the  story  in  commenting  on 
the  lines  *As  when  the  daughter  of  Pandareos  the  bright  brown 
nightingale'  as  follows.  'There  is  a  legend  about  the  above- 
mentioned  Pandareos,  that  he  stole  the  golden  dog  of  Zeus  in 
Crete,  a  life-like  work  of  Hephaistos,  from  the  precinct  of  Zeus, 
and  having  stolen  it  he  deposited  it  with  Tantalos.  And  when 
Zeus  demanded  the  stolen  thing  by  the  mouth  of  Hermes  Tantalos 
swore  that  he  had  it  not.  But  Zeus  when  he  had  got  the  dog 
again,  Hermes  having  secretly  taken  it  away,  buried  Tantalos 
under  Sipylos.*  Another  scholiast'  gives  a  diflferent  version,  in 
which  judgment  fell  on  the  daughters  of  Pandareos.  'Merope 
and  Kleothera  (daughters  of  Pandareos)  were  brought  up  by 
Aphrodite ;  but  when  Pandareos,  having  received  the  dog  stolen 
from  Crete  in  trust  for  Tantalos,  denied  that  he  ever  took  it, 
Merope  and  Kleothera  were  snatched  away  by  the  Harpies  and 
given  to  the  Erinyes.' 

In  the  light  of  this  version  the  vase-painting  is  clear.  The 
moment  chosen  is  the  coming  of  Hermes  to  claim  the  dog.  It  is 
no  use  Pandareos  denying  he  had  it,  for  there  it  is,  larger  than 
life.  The  vase-painter  had  to  put  the  dog  in,  to  make  the  story 
manifest.  The  two  women  spectators  are  the  daughters  of  Pan- 
dareos, Merope  and  Kleothera.  Who  is  the  winged  figure  ? 
Archaeologists  variously  name  her  Iris,  a  Harpy,  an  Erinys. 
Iris  I  unhesitatingly  reject.  Between  a  Harpy  and  an  Erinys 
the  choice  is  harder,  and  the  doubt  is  instructive.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  Lycian  character  of  the  story,  and  the  not 
unimportant  fact  that  the  design  of  the  reverse  represents  a 
Lycian  myth  also,  Bellerophon  and   the  Chimaera,  I  think  we 

1  Schol.  ad  Od.  r  51S  and  P.  x.  30.  2.    Find.  Schol.  01,  i.  90. 

2  Schol.  AmbroB.  B.  ad  r  518. 
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may  safely  say  that  the  figure  is  a  Harpy,  but  it  is  a  Harpy 
performing  the  functions  of  an  Erinys,  avenging  the  theft,  aveng- 
ing the  broken  oath,  come  also  to  fetch  the  two  maidens  whom 
she  will  give  to  be  handmaids  to  the  hateful  EIrinyes — so  near 
akin,  so  fluctuating  are  the  two  conceptions. 

The  fact  then  that  Aeschylus  brought  them  on  the  stage  and 

his  finer  poetical  conception  of  horror  compelled  the  complete  and 

human  formulation  of  the  Erinyes ;  before  his  time  they  have  no 

definite  art-type.      The  Erinyes  of  Aeschylus  are  near  akin  to 

"•   Gorgons,  but  they  lack  the  Gorgon  mask ;  nearer  still  to  Harpies, 

but  wingless.     It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 

close  of  the  Choephori^,  where  they  do  not  appear  on  the  stage, 

where  they  are  visible  only  to  the  imagination  of  the  mad  Orestes, 

he  sees  them  like  the  shapes  he  knows — 

'These  are  like  Gk>rgon  shapes 
Black-robed,  with  tangled  tentacles  entwined 
Of  frequent  snakes.' 

Aeschylus  felt  the  imaginative  gain  of  the  purely  human  form, 


K>?:^|[MJIfmJlfMllf^1TOMTIlQ1l^1M 


Fio.  49. 

but  his  fellow  artist  the  vase-painter  will  not  lightly  forego  the 
joy  of  drawing  great  curved  wings.    In  vases  that  are  immediately 

^  Aesch.  Choeph.   1048.      The  noisome  exudation  from    the   eyeB   noted  by 
AeschjluB  (Sum.  54)  has  already  been  shown  (p.  195)  to  be  characteristically  Qorgon. 
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post-Aeschylean  the  wingless  type  tends  to  prevail,  though  not 
wholly ;  later  it  lapses  and  the  great  &ntastic  wings  reappear.  On 
the  red-figured  vase-painting^  in  fig.  49 — the  earliest  of  the  series 
and  dating  somewhere  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century — we 
have  the  scene  of  the  purification  of  Orestes.  He  is  seated  close 
to  the  omphalos — sword  in  hand.  Above  his  head  Apollo  holds 
the  pig  of  purification,  in  his  left  hand  the  laurel ;  to  the  right 
is  Artemis  as  huntress  with  spears;  to  the  left  are  the  sleeping 
wingless  Erinyes ;  the  ghost  of  Cly taemnestra  beckons  to  them  to 
wake.  From  the  ground  rises  another  Erinys,  a  veritable  earth 
demon.  The  euphemism  of  the  vase-painter  makes  the  Erinyes 
not  only  wingless  but  beautiful,  as  fair  to  see  as  Clytaemnestra. 
The  next  picture'  (fig.  50)  is  later  in  style,  but  far  more 


Fio.  50. 


closely  under  dramatic  influence.     We  have  the   very   opening 
scene  of  the  Eumenides,    The  inner  shrine  of  the  temple,  a  small 

1  Mommenti  delV  Ifut.  iv.  pL  4S.  Bamneister,  p.  1814.    The  yase,  an  oxyhaphon, 
is  now  in  the  Loayre. 

*  Hermitage,  Cat,  i.  849.     Steph&ni,  Compu  Rendu  1S68,  pi.  yi.  5. 
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Ionic  naos,  the  omphalos,  and  the  supplicant  Orestes,  with  no 
Apollo  to  purify;  the  frightened  priestess  holding  the  symbol 
of  her  office,  the  great  temple  key  with  its  sacred  fillet.  All 
about  the  shrine  are  lying  the  Erinyes,  wingless  and  loathly ;  the 
scanty  dishevelled  hair  and  pouting  barbarous  lips  are  best  seen 
in  the  rightmost  Erinys,  whose  face  is  drawn  profile-wise. 

In  the  third  representation^  fix»m  a  krater  formerly  in  the  Hope 
Collection  (fig.  51)  the  style  is  late  and  florid,  and  the  vase-painter 


Fio.  61. 

has  shaken  himself  quite  free  from  dramatic  influence.  Orestes 
crouches  in  an  impossible  pose  on  the  great  elaborately  decorated 
omphalos ;  Apollo  is  there  with  his  filleted  laurel  staff.  The  place 
of  Artemis  is  taken  by  Athene,  her  foot  resting  on  what  seems 
to  be  an  urn  for  voting.  To  the  left  is  an  Erinys,  in  huntress 
garb,  with  huge  snake  and  high  curved  wings;  but  the  vase- 
painter  is  indifferent  and  looks  for  vaiiety :  a  second  Erinys,  who 
leans  over  the  tripod,  is  well  furnished  with  snakes,  but  has  no 
wings. 

^  Millin,  Peintures  des  va$e$  grec$  u.  6S.    BamneiBter,  fig.  ISlds  p.  1118. 
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In  the  last  and  latest  of  the  series,  a  kalpis  in  the  Berlin 
Museum'  (fig.  52),  the  Erinys  is  a  mere  angel  of  vengeance ;  her 
wings  are  no  longer  fantastic,  she  is  no  huntress,  but  a  matronly, 
heavily  draped  figure; 
she  holds  a  scourge  in 
her  hand,  she  is  more 
Poine  than  Erinys,  only 
about  her  is  still  curled 
a  huge  snake. 

Aeschylus  then,  we 
may  safely  assert,  first 
gave  to  the  Erinyes 
outward  and  visible 
shape,  first  differen- 
tiated them  from  Eeres, 
Gtorgons,  or  Harpies. 
In  this  connection  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the 
Erinyes  or  Poinae  were 
not  infi-equently  re- 
ferred to  in  classical 
literature  as  though 
they  were  almost  the 
exclusive  property  of 
the  stage.  Aeschines', 
in  his  oration  against 
Timarchus,  exhorts  the 
Athenians  not  to  imagine  'that  impious  men  as  in  the  tragedies 
are  pursued  and  chastized  by  Poinae  with  blazing  torches/ 
Plutarch*  in  his  life  of  Dion  tells  how,  when  the  conspiracy  of 
Callippus  was  on  foot  against  him,  Dion  had  a  'monstrous  and 
portentous  vision.'  As  he  was  meditating  alone  one  evening  he 
heard  a  sudden  noise  and  saw,  for  it  was  still  light,  a  woman  of 
gigantic  size,  '  in  form  and  raiment  exactly  like  a  tragic  Erinys.' 
She  was  sweeping  the  house  with  a  sort  of  broom. 

On  Lower  Italy  vases  the  Erinyes  as  Poinae  frequently  appear 

1  Jahrbueh  d.  Inst.  1890,  Anzeiger,  p.  90. 

»  Aeschin.  e,  Tim.  80.  »  Pint.  Vit.  Dion,  c'  66. 
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(Chap.  XI.).  They  are  sometimes  winged,  sometimes  unwinged. 
From  the  august  ministers  of  the  vengeance  of  the  dead  they  have 
sunk  to  be  the  mere  pitiless  tormentors  of  hell.  They  lash  on 
Sisyphos  to  his  ceaseless  task,  they  bind  FeirithoSs,  they  fasten 
Ixion  to  his  wheel.  But  it  is  curious  to  note  that,  though  the 
notion  of  pursuit  is  almost  lost,  they  still  wear  the  huntress  garb, 
the  short  skirt  and  high  boots.  It  is  needless  to  follow  the  down- 
ward course  of  the  Erinys  in  detail,  a  course  accelerated  by 
Orphic  eschatology,  but  we  may  note  the  last  stage  of  degradation 
in  Plutarch's  treatise  '  On  those  who  are  punished  by  the  Deity 
late^'  The  criminals  whom  Justice  (Dike) — the  Orphic  divinity 
of  purification  rather  than  vengeance — ^rejects  as  altogether  in- 
curable are  pursued  by  an  Erin}rs, '  the  third  and  most  savage  of 
the  ministrants  of  Adrasteia.'  She  drives  them  down  into  a  place 
which  Plutarch  very  properly  describes  as  'not  to  be  seen,  not 
to  be  spoken  of.'  The  Erinyes  are  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
old  order,  implacable,  vindictive;  they  know  nothing  of  Orphic 
penance  and  purgatory;  as  'angels  of  torment' '  they  go  to  people 
a  Christian  Hell. 

The  Erinys  as  Snake. 

We  return  to  Aeschylus.  .  His  intent  was  to  humanize  the 
Erinyes  that  thereby  they  might  be  the  more  inhuman.  The 
more  horrible  the  shape  of  these  impersonations  of  the  old 
order  the  greater  the  miracle  of  their  conversion  into  the  gentle 
Semnae,  and  yet  the  easier,  for  so  early  as  we  know  them  the 
Semnae  are  goddesses,  human  as  well  as  humane. 

In  his  persistent  humanizing  of  the  Erinyes  Aeschylus  suffers 

one  lapse,  the  more   significant  because  probably  unconscious. 

When  Clytaemnestra  would  rouse  the  Erinyes  from  their  slumber, 

she  cries', 

'Travail  and  Sleep,  chartered  conspirators, 
Have  spent  the  fell  rage  of  the  aragoness,* 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  say  that  she  uses  the  word 
'dragoness'   {Spaxatva)   'poetically,'   for   a   monster  in  general, 

^  Plat,  de  ser,  num,  vind,  zzn. 

3  dyycXoi  poffojuaral  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter ;  see  Dieterich,  Nekuia  p.  61. 

>  Aesoh.  EUm,  126. 
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possibly  a  human  monster;  but  the  question  is  forced  upon  us,  why 
is  this  particular  monster  selected?  why  does  she  say  'dragoness' 
and  not  rather  '  hound  of  hell*  ?  In  the  next  lines^  comes  the 
splendid  simile  of  the  dog  hunting  in  dreams,  and  it  would 
surely  have  been  more  'poetical'  to  keep  the  figure  intact.  But 
language  and  associations  sometimes  break  through  the  best 
regulated  conceptions,  and  deep,  very  deep  in  the  Greek  mind 
lay  the  notion  that  the  Erinys,  the  offended  ghost,  was  a  snake^ 
The  notion  of  the  eart&llsifibn,  the  gh^t  as  snake,  will  be  con- 
sidered  when  hero-worship  is  dealt  with  (p.  326).  For  the  present 
it  can  only  be  noted  in  Aeschylus  as  an  outcrop  of  a  lower 
stratum  of  thought,  a  stratum  in  which  the  Ejrinys  was  not  yet 
an  abstracted  or  even  humanized  minister  of  vengeance,  but 
simply  an  angry  ghost  in  snake  form. 

The  use  of  the  singular  number,  'dragoness,'  is,  in  itself, 
significant.  The  Erinyes  as  ministers  of  vengeance  are  indefinitely 
multiplied,  but  the  old  ghost-Erinys  is  one,  not  many ;  she  is  the 
ghost  of  the  murdered  mother.  Cl3rtaemnestra  herself  is  the  real 
'  dragoness,'  though  she  does  not  know  it,  and  by  a  curious  un- 
conscious reminiscence  the  Erinyes  sleep  till  she,  the  true  Erinys, 
rouses  them. 

The  mention  by  Aeschylus"  of  the  *  dragoness '  does  not  stand 
alone.  To  Euripides  also  the  Erinys  is  a  snake.  In  the  Iphigeneia 
in  Tauris*  the  mad  Orestes  cries  to  Pylades, 

'Dost  see  her,  her  the  Hades-snake  who  gapes 
To  slay  me,  with  dread  vipers,  open-mouthed?' 

Here  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  conception  is  borrowed  firom 
Aeschylus,  for  assuredly  the  stage  Erinyes  of  Aeschylus,  as  he 
consciously  conceived  them,  were  in  no  wise  snakes.  Moreover 
the  'Hades-snake'  confuses  the  effect  of  the  'dread  vipers' 
that  follow.  In  his  Orestes  also'  Euripides  makes  the  Erinyes 
'  maidens  with  the  forms  of  snakes/  where  it  is  straining  language, 
and  quite  needlessly,  to  say  that  the  word  SpaKovrdSeK:  means 
'  having  snakes  in  their  hands  or  hair.' 

Art  too  has  these  barkings  back  to  the  primitive  snake 
form.     The  design  in  fig.  53  is  &om  a  black-figured  amphora  in 

^  V.  131.  >  Eur.  IpK  in  T.  286. 

•  Eur.  Or,  266. 
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the  Vatican  Museom^  dating  about  the 
5th  centuries  B.C.  We  have 
the  usual  striding  flying 
type,  the  four  wings,  the 
huntress  boots — a  type  of 
which,  as  has  been  shown,  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  it  re- 
presents Gorgon  or  Harpy. 
There  is  no  context  to  decide. 
One  thing  is  clear.  The  vase- 
painter  is  afraid  that  we  shall 
miss  his  meaning,  shall  not 
understand  that  this  wioged 
thing   striding   through   the 


turn  of  the  6th  and 


air  is  an  earth  demon,  so  he  ^iq.  5S. 

paints    below,   moving  pari 

pa88u,  a  great  snake.    The  winged  demon  is  also  a  snake*. 


*  Paaserias,  Piet.  Etnue.  in.  297.  J.H.8,  toL  xel  1899,  p.  219.  This 
representation  does  not  stand  alone.  Among  the  fragments  of  yase-paintings 
found  in  the  excavation s  on  the  Acropolis,  and  as  yet  unpublished,  is  one  of 
oonsiderably  earlier  style  than  the  design  in  fig.  53,  and  with  a  representation 
exactly  similar  in  all  essentials.  The  winged  feet  and  part  of  the  drapery  of 
the  figure  remain,  and  below  is  a  large  snake  with  open  mouth.  Found  as  it  was 
in  the  *  pre-Persian '  debris,  this  fragment  cannot  be  later  and  is  probably  much 
earlier  than  480  b.c. 

^  This  striding  fiying  pose  with  the  bent  knee  has  been  used  by  some  archaeo- 
logists to  explain  the  epithet  KafirJ/lTovs.  But  bending  or  turning  the  knee  is  not 
bending  or  turning  the  foot.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  epithet  applied  (Aesch. 
Sept,  791)  to  the  Erinys  we  have  merely  an  expression  of  the  instinct  to  create  an 
uncouth  deformed  bogey.  M.  Paul  Perdrizet  (JlSlusine  vol.  ix.  1898,  p.  99,  '  Les 
pieds  ou  les  genoux  A  rebours  *^  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the  jcaM^Tovt 
*Epuf6t  may  be  an  Erinys  with  feet  turned  the  reverse  way,  a  horrid  distorted 
cripple.  This  peculiar  form  of  deformity  was  not  unknown  among  the  ancients,  as 
witness  the  statuettes  cited  as  examples  by  M.  Perdrizet,  a  bronze  in  the  firitish 
Museum  {Cat.  Walters  no.  216)  and  a  terracotta  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens 
{Cat,  7877:  Stackelberg,  Grdber  der  HeUenen,  pi.  lxxiii.  476).  I  do  not  feel 
confident  of  the  rightness  of  this  interpretation  for  two  reasons,  firstly,  Kafi^fdxovs 
seems  scarcely  to  be  the  right  epithet  for  a  striking  distortion  which  would  rather 
be  cT^^\bwovt  or  some  such  word,  and  secondly,  constant  stress  is  laid  on  the 
swiftnest  of  the  Erinys  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  crippling  deformity. 
On  the  other  hand,  figures  with  their  feet  reversed  may  have  suggested  the  inevitable 
back-coming  of  the  Erinys.  Mr  F.  M.  Cornford  suggests  to  me  that  Kaful/lxovs  is 
the  humanized  equivalent  of  yafi^Qpv^,  an  interpretation  proffered  by  Blomfield 
but  rejected  in  favour  of  pemix.  The  suggestion  seems  to  me  to  carry  fresh  con- 
viction now  that  the  Erinys  is  seen  to  be  in  her  original  essence  and  in  her  art-form 
near  akin  to  Harpy,  Sphinx  and  Bird-woman.  Sophocles  {Oed,  Tyr.  1199)  calls  the 
Sphinx  yafi^iavv^.  In  fig.  44  she  is  claw-footed ;  the  Harpy  to  the  right  in  fig.  19 
has  crooked  claws  for  hands.  Aeschylus  may  be  using  an  epithet  that  originally 
meant  *  dutch-foot '  in  some  new  sense  as  *  plying  the  foot,'  i.e.  swift,  or  as  '  back- 
returning.' 
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Most  clearly  of  all  the  identity  of  ghost  and  snake  comes  out 
in  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  54  from 
an  archaic  vase  of  the  type  known 
as  '  prothesis '  vases,  in  the  Museum 
at  Athens\  They  are  a  class  used 
in  funeral  ceremonies  and  decorated 
with  funeral  subjects.  Two  mourners 
stand  by  a  grave  tumulus,  itself  sur- 
mounted by  a  funeral  vase.  Within 
the  tumulus  the  vase-painter  depicts 
what  he  believes  to  be  there. 
Winged  eidola,  ghosts,  and  a  great 
snake,  also  a  ghost.  Snake  and 
eidolon  are  but  two  ways  of  saying 
the  same  thing.  The  little  flutter- 
ing figures  here  represented  are 
merely  harmless  Keres,  not  angry 
vindictive   Erinyes,  but   when  the 

Erinys  developes  into  an  avenger  she  yet  remembers  that  she  is 
a  snake-ghost. 

The  Gorgon,  too,  has  her  snakes.     To   the  primitive  Greek 
mind  every  bogey  was  earth-bom.     In  the  design   in  fig.  55* 


Fig.  64. 


Fio.  65. 

we  have  the  slaying  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa.  The  inscriptions  are 
not  clearly  legible,  but  the  scene  is  evident.  Perseus  attended 
by  Athene  and  one  of  the  nymphs,  who  gave  him  the  kibisis  and 

1  A.  Mitt.  XVI.  p.  379.    J.H.5.  xix.  1899,  p.  219.  fig.  4. 

s  Vienna  Museum.    Masner,  Cat.  221.    Annali  deW  Irut.  1866,  Tav.  d*  agg  ^ 
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helmet  and  winged  sandals,  is  about  to  slay  Medusa.     Medusa  is 

of  the  usual  Gorgon  type,  but  she  holds  in  her  hand  a  huge  snake, 

the  double  of  herself 

But  the  crowning  evidence  as  to  the  snake-form  of  the  Erinys 

is  literary,  Clytaemnestra's  dream  in  the  Choephori.    Clytaemnestra 

dreams  that  she  gives  birth  to  and  suckles  a  snake*.    Dr  Verrall 

(ad  loc.)  has  pointed  out  that  the  snake  is  here  the  regular  symbol 

of  things  subterranean  and  especially  of  the  grave,  and  he  conjectures 

that  the  snake  may  have  been  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  audience 

by  '  the  visible  tomb  of  Agamemnon  which  would  presumably  be 

marked  as  a  tomb  in  the  usual  way/     I  would  go  a  step  further. 

The  snake  is  more  than  the  symbol  of  the  dead ;  it  is,  I  believe^ 

the  actual  vehicle  of  the  Erinys.     The  Erinys  is  in  this  case  not 

the  ghost  of  the  dead  Agamemnon,  but  the  dead  Agamemnon's 

son  Orestes.    The  symbol  proper  to  the  ghost-Erinys  is  transferred 

to  the  living  avenger.     Orestes  states  this  clearly' : 

<  Myself  in  serpent's  shape 
Will  slay  her.' 

And  this,  not  merely  because  he  is  deadly  as  a  snake,  but  because 

he  is  the  snake,  i.e.  the  Erinys. 

Again,  when  Clytaemnestra  cries  for  mercy,  Orestes  answers* : 

*Nay,  for  my  father's  fate  huies  thy  doom.' 

The  snake-Erinys  in  the  Eumenides,  and  here  again  in  the 
Choephori,  remains  of  course  merely  an  incidental  survival,  import- 
ant mainly  as  marking  the  road  Aeschylus  has  left  far  behind. 
It  is  an  almost  unconscious  survival  of  a  tradition  that  conceived 
of  the  Erinyes  as  actually  ghosts,  not  merely  as  the  ministers  of 
ghostly  vengeance. 

Before  we  leave  the  snake-Erinys,  one  more  vase-painting  must 
be  cited,  which  brings  this  conception  very  vividly  before  us.  The 
design  in  fig.  56  is  from  an  early  black-figured  amphora  of  the  class 
known  as  *  Tyrrhenian,'  formerly  in  the  Bourguignon  collection  at 
Naples\    The  figure  of  a  woman  just  murdered  lies  prostrate  over 

1  Aesch.  ChoepK  527  and  581.  «  v.  549. 

»  V.  927 

irarp6f  yap  aUra  rin^ik  avpl^'ei  fihpw, 
aoceptlDg  Dr  Verrairs  reading  avplj;^i, 

^  Jahrhueh  d,  Inst,  1S93,  p.  98,  pi.  i.  The  vase  is  there  interpreted  as  the  slaying 
of  Polyxena,  bat  I  agree  with  Dr  Thiersch  (Tyrrhenische  Amphoren^  p.  56)  that  the 
Boene  represented  is  the  slaying  of  Eriphyle  by  Alcmaeon.  In  connection  with  the 
om{Aialos-tomb  of  the  vase-painting  it  is  worth  noting  that  at  Phlios  near  the  hoose 
of  divination  of  Amphiaraos  there  was  an  omphalos.    See  P.  n.  18.  7. 
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an  omphalos-shaped  tomb.  The  warrior  who  has  slain  her  escapes 
with  drawn  sword  to  the  right.  But  too  late.  Straight  out  of 
the  tomb,  almost  indeed  out  of  the  body  of  the  woman,  rises  a 
huge  snake,  mouthing  at  the  murderer.    The  intent  is  clear ;  it  is 


Fio.  56. 

the  snake-Erinys  rising  in  visible  vengeance.  The  murderer  is 
probably  Alcmaeon,  who  has  just  slain  his  mother  Eriphyle.  His 
story,  already  discussed  (p.  220),  is  as  it  were  the  double  of  that 
of  Orestes.  The  interpretation  as  Alcmaeon  is  not  quite  certain. 
It  does  not  however  affect  the  general  sense  of  the  scene,  i.e.  a 
murderer  pursued  by  the  instant  vengeance  of  a  snake-Erinys. 

Before  passing  to  the  shift  from  Erinyes  to  Semnae  it  may  be 
well  to  note  that  another  tragedian — priest  as  well  as  poet — held 
to  the  more  primitive  view,  realized  definitely  that  the  Erinyes, 
the  avengers,  were  merely  angry  implacable  Keres.  To  Sophocles 
in  the  Oedipus  Tyrannua^  Apollo  is  the  minister,  not,  as  in  the 
Eumemdes,  of  reconciliation,  but  of  vengeance.  He  has  taken 
over  the  functions  of  the  Erinyes.  With  the  lightning  and  fire 
of  his  feither  Zeus  he   leaps  full-armed  upon  the   guilty  man; 

^  Soph.  Oed,  Tyr,  469.  The  attitade  of  Sophocles  towards  the  Orestes  myth, 
and  the  fashion  in  which  he  ignores  the  conflict  between  Apollo  and  the  Erinyes, 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  It  has  been  ably  treated  by  Miss  Janet  Case  in  the 
Classical  Review,  May  1902,  p.  195. 
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but  even  Apollo  cannot  dispense  with  the  ancient  avengers.    With 

him 

'Dread  and  unerring 
Follow  the  Keres.' 

The  Eeres  here  are  certainly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  Fate,  but  to 
translate  the  word  'Fates*  is  to  precipitate  unduly  the  meaning.  The 
words  calls  up  in  the  poet's  mind\  not  only  the  notion  of  ministers 
of  vengeance,  but  also  the  reminiscence  of  ghostly  fluttering  things. 
He  says  of  the  guilty  man : 

'Fierce  as  a  bull  is  he, 
Homeless,  with  desolate  foot  he  seeks  to  flee 
The  dooms  of  Gaia's  central  mound. 
In  vain,  they  live  and  flit  ever  around.' 

Again,  in  the  Electra  of  Euripides',  though  the  Erinyes  are 
fully  personified  as  dog-faced  goddesses,  yet  they  are  also  Keres. 

'They  hunt  you  like  dread  Keres,  goddesses 
Dog-faced,  in  circling  madnes&' 

Here  the  word  Eeres  seems  to  be  used  because  Moirae  is  of  too 
beneficent  and  omnipotent  association ;  Eeres  keeps  the  touch  of 
personal  ghostly  vengeance. 

To  resume:  the  Erinyes  are  attributive  epithets  of  ghosts, 
formless  in  Homer,  but  gradually  developed  by  literature,  and 
especially  by  the  genius  of  Aeschylus,  into  actual  impersonations. 
In  accordance  with  this  merely  attributive  origin  it  is  not 
strange  that  qufi,  Erinyes  their  cult  is  practically  non-existent. 
In  only  one  instance  do  we  hear  of  a  definite  place  of  worship  for 
the  Erinyes  as  such.  Herodotus'  tells  us  that  at  Sparta  the 
children  of  the  clan  of  the  Aegidae  '  did  not  survive.'  Accordingly 
in  obedience  to  an  oracle  the  Aegidae  '  made  a  sanctuary  to  the 
Erinyes  of  Laios  and  Oedipus,' 

Here  the  Erinyes  are  plainly  offended  ancestral  ghosts  de- 
structive to  the  offspring  of  their  descendants,  and  demanding  to 
be  appeased.  In  so  far  as  they  are  ghosts,  the  ghosts  of  murdered 
or  outraged  men,  the  Erinyes  were  of  courae  everywhere  pro- 
pitiated, but  rarely  under  their  '  Angry '  name.  That  the  natural 
prudence  of  euphemism  forbade.  As  abstract  ministers  of 
vengeance  we  have  no  evidence  of  their  worship.    Clytaemnestra^ 

1  V.  475.  «  Eur.  El,  1252. 

8  Herod,  iv.  149.  *  Aeaoh.Eum,  106. 
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indeed  recounts  in  detail  her  dread  service  to  the  Erinyes,  but 
when  closely  examined  it  is  found  to  be  merely  the  regular  ritual  of 
the  dead  and  of  underworld  divinities ;  it  has  all  the  accustomed 
marks,  the  '  wineless  libations '  and  the  '  nephalia  for  propitiation, 
the  banquets  by  night'  offered  on  the  low  brazier  {itrxo^pa) 
characteristic  of  underworld  sacrifice  (p.  62).  The  hour  was  one, 
she  adds, '  shared  by  none  of  the  gods/  What  she  means  is  none 
of  the  gods  of  the  upper  air,  the  Olympians  proper :  it  was  an  hour 
shared  by  every  underworld  divinity.  Aeschylus  has  in  a  word 
transferred  the  regular  ritual  of  ghosts  to  his  partially  abstracted 
ministers  of  vengeance,  and  has  thereby  lefb  unconscious  witness 
to  their  real  origin. 

The  'Semnai  Theai.' 

To  these  Erinyes,  adjectival,  cultless,  ill-defined,  the  Venerable 
Goddesses  (o-e/^i/al  BeaL)  present  a  striking  contrast.  If  the  Erinyes 
owe  such  substance  and  personality  as  they  have  mainly  to  poets, 
to  Homer  first,  later  to  Aeschylus  and  the  other  tragedians,  with 
the  Semnae  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Their  names  are  of  course 
adjectival — almost  all  primitive  cultus  names  are — but  from  the 
first,  as  we  know  them,  they  are  personal  and  local.  The  Erinyes 
range  over  earth  and  sea,  the  Semnae  are  seated  quietly  and 
steadfastly  at  Athens.  They  are  the  objects  of  a  strictly  local 
cult,  never  emerging  to  Pan-Hellenic  importance.  But  for  the 
feet  that  Aeschylus  was  an  Athenian  we  should  scarcely  have 
realized  their  existence ;  they  would  have  remained  obscure  local 
figures  like  the  Ablabiae  and  the  Praxidikae. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  cardinal  importance  that,  though  we 
are  apt  to  speak  of  them  as  the  Semnae,  the  Venerable  Ones,  this 
is  not  their  cultus  title,  not  the  fashion  in  which  they  were 
actually  addressed  at  Athens.  They  are  uniformly  spoken  of,  not 
as  the  Venerable  Ones,  but  as  the  Venerable  Goddesses^  {ai  aefival 
deal).  The  distinction  is  important.  It  marks  the  fact  that  the 
Semnae  fi-om  the  first  moment  they  come  into  our  view  have 

^  Pausanias  (x.  81.  2)  mentions  one  other  place  in  Attica  where  the  Semnae  are 
worshipped  onder  this  name.  At  Phlja  in  one  and  the  same  sanctuary  there  were 
altars  of  Demeter  Anesidora,  of  Zens  Etesios,  of  Athene  Tithrone,  of  Kore  Protogone 
and  of  goddesses  caUed  Venerable  {^fu^Qp  ^oiAa^ofUvia¥  dtSxy). 
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attained  a  complete  anthropomorphism,  have  passed  from  ghosts 
to  goddesses^ ;  they  are  clearly  deftned  personalities  with  a  definite 
^  cultus ;  they  are  primitive  forms,  in  fact  ike  primitive  forms,  of 
earth  goddesses,  of  such  conceptions  as  culminated  finally  in  the 
great  figures  of  Demeter  and  Kore.  Other  such  figures  are,  for 
Athens  the  two  Thesmophoroi,  who  are  indeed  but  developments, 
other  aspects,  of  the  Semnae ;  for  Eleusis  the  '  two  goddesses,'  tq) 
^6(0,  known  to  us  by  inscriptions  and  reliefis;  for  Aegina  Damia 
and  Auxesia ;  and  for  the  rest  of  Greece  many  another  local  form, 
dual  or  triune,  which  need  not  now  be  enumerated.  The  process 
of  this  gradual  anthropomorphism,  this  passage  from  sprite  and 
ghost  and  demon  to  full-fledged  divinity  will  be  fully  traced  when 
we  come  to  the  '  making  of  a  goddess '  (p.  257).  For  the  present  it 
can  only  be  noted* that  the  term  'goddesses*  sharply  differentiates 
the  Semnae  from  the  Erinyes,  who,  save  for  sporadic  literary 
mention,  never  attained  any  such  rank.  Euripides'  does  indeed 
make  Orestes  call  the  Erinyes  '  dread  goddesses,'  but  Aeschylus' 
is  explicit:  'their  adornment  (/coct/ao^)  was  neither  human  nor 
divine.'  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that,  as  the  Semnae 
are  goddesses,  they  are  dealt  with  at  this  point  only  by  anticipa- 
tion, to  elucidate  the  transformation  eflfected  by  Aeschylus. 

What  we  certainly  know  of  the  Semnae,  as  distinct  from 
kindred  figures  such'  as  the  Eumenides,  is  not  very  much,  but 
such  as  it  is,  is  significant.  We  know  the  site  of  their  sanctuary, 
something  of  the  aspect  of  their  images,  something  also  of  their 
functions  and  of  the  nature  of  their  ritual.  We  know  in  fact  enough, 
as  will  be  shown,  to  feel  sure  that  like  the  Erinyes  they  were 
underworld  potencies,  ghosts  who  had  become  goddesses.  The 
origin  of  the  two  conceptions  is  the  same,  but  their  development 
widely  different,  and  moreover  we  catch  it  arrested  at  a  different 
stage. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  play  of  the  Eumenides  that  the  worship 
of  the  Semuae  at  Athens  was  of  hoary  antiquity.  It  is  true  that 
Diogenes  Laertius^  states  (on  the  authority  of  the  augur  Lobon) 

^  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the  language,  always  ceremonial,  of  oaths  taken  in 
the  law  courts,  where  we  may  be  sure  the  Semnae  are  invoked  by  their  official  title, 
e.g.  Deinarchus  c.  Dem,  41.  MaprOpofiai  rdt  ff€fj»at  Beds,  w  dwdftet  'A^ipoioc.  But  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  the  Semnae  are  never  alluded  to  merely  as  Semnae. 

«  Eur.  Or,  259.  »  Aesch.  Eum.  55. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  i.  x.  6.    See  Demoulin,  &piminide  de  Crlte^  p.  110. 
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that  the  sanctuary  of  the  Semnae  at  Athens  was  founded  by 
Epimenides.  The  scene  of  the  operations  of  Epimenides  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Areopagos,  but,  as  the  purification  of  Athens  took 
place  in  the  46th  Olympiad,  the  statement  that  he  founded  the 
sanctuary  must  be  apocryphal.  Very  likely  he  may  have  revived 
and  restored  the  cult.  Diogenes  says  that  he  took  a  number  of 
black  and  white  sheep  and  led  them  up  to  the  Areopagos  and 
thence  let  them  go  whither  they  would,  and  he  commanded  those 
who  followed  them  to  sacrifice  each  of  them  wherever  the  sheep 
happened  to  lie  down,  and  so  the  plague  would  be  stayed. 
Whence  even  now,  adds  Diogenes,  you  may  find  in  the  Athenian 
demes  nameless  altars  in  memory  of  this  atonement.  Some  such 
altar  as  this  was  still  to  be  seen  at  or  near  the  Areopagos  when 
St  Paul  preached  there,  and  such  an  altar  may  have  got  as- 
sociated with  the  Semnae,  who  like  many  other  underworld  beings 
were  Nameless  Ones. 

The  site  of  the  worship  of  the  Semnae  was  undoubtedly  some 
sort  of  cave  or  natural  chasm  amplified  artificially  into  a  sanctuar}'. 
Such  caves,  clefts  or  chasms  are,  as  has  already  been  shown  (p.  125), 
the  proper  haunts  of  underworld  beings;  they  are  also  usually, 
though  not  uniformly,  primitive.  Of  the  sanctuary  and  the  cultus 
images  Pausanias^  speaks  as  follows.  After  describing  the  Areo- 
pagos and  the  two  un wrought  stones  called  'Transgression' 
(v/3pi^)  and  '  Pitilessness '  (dvaiBcla)  on  which  accused  and  accuser 
stood,  he  says  *  And  near  is  a  sanctuary  (Upov)  of  the  goddesses 
whom  the  Athenians  call  Semnae,  but  Hesiod  in  the  Theogony 
calls  Erinyes.  Aeschylus  represents  them  with  snakes  in  their 
hair,  but  in  their  images  there  is  nothing  frightful,  nor  in  the 
other  images  of  the  underworld  gods  that  are  set  up.  There  is  a 
Pluto  also  and  a  Hermes  and  an  image  of  Ge.  And  there  those  who 
have  been  acquitted  in  a  suit  before  the  Areopagos  sacrifice.  And 
others  besides  sacrifice,  both  strangers  and  citizens,  and  within 
the  enclosure  there  is  the  tomb  of  Oedipus/ 

Pausanias  by  his  reference  to  Aeschylus  betrays  at  once  the 
source  of  his  identification  of  the  Semnae  with  the  Erinyes.  The 
statement  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  that  prior  to  Aeschylus 
any  such  identification  was  current.  After  the  time  of  Aeschylus, 
classical  writers,  except  when  they  are  quoting  ritual  formularies, 

J  P.  I.  28.  6. 

H.  16 
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begin  to  accept  the  fusion  and  use  the  names  Erinyes,  Eumenides, 
and  Semnae  as  interchangeable  terms.  A  like  laxity  unhappily 
obtains  among  modem  commentators. 

The  statement  of  Fausanias,  that  about  the  cultus-  images  of 
the  Semnae  there  was  nothing  frightful,  is  important,  as  showing 
how  foreign  to  the  Semnae  was  the  terror-haunted  conception  of 
the  tragic  Erinys.  Aeschylus  might  fuse  the  Erinyes  and  the 
Semnae  at  will,  but  the  cultus  images  of  the  Semnae  take  on  no 
attribute  of  the  Erinyes.  About  these  cultus  images  we  learn 
something  more  from  the  scholiast  on  Aeschines^  Commenting 
on  the  Semnae  he  says  'These  were  three  in  number  and  were 
called  Venerable  Goddesses,  or  Eumenides,  or  Erinyes.  Two  of 
them  were  made  of  lychnites  stone  by  Scopas  the  Parian,  but  the 
middle  one  by  Ealamis/  Here  again  we  must  of  course  discount 
the  statement  as  regards  the  triple  appellation,  at  least  for  a  date 
preceding  Aeschylus.  The  number  of  the  statues  is  noticeable. 
At  the  time  when  the  scholiast  or  his  informant'  wrote  the  images 
were  unquestionably  three.  The  origin  and  significance  of  the 
female  trinities  will  be  considered  later  (p.  286).  For  the  present 
it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  trinity  was  probably  a  later  stage 
of  development  than  the  duality.  From  the  notice  of  the  scholiast 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  images  were  originally  three ;  nay 
more,  it  looks  as  if  there  was  some  reminiscence  of  a  duality. 
Moreover  the  scholiast  on  the  Oedipus  Coloneus^  expressly  states 
that  according  to  Phylarchus  the  images  of  the  Semnae  at  Athens 
were  two  in  number.  He  adds  that  according  to  Polemon  they 
were  three.  That  the  number  three  ultimately  prevailed  is  highly 
probable,  indeed  practically  certain.  The  scholiast'  on  Aeschines 
goes  on  to  say  '  the  court  of  the  Areopagos  adjudged  murder  cases 
on  three  days  in  each  month,  assigning  one  day  to  each  goddess.* 

1  Schol.  ad  Aeschin.  e,  Timarch.  i.  188  c  'reuf  ae/ufcus  0€ais.*  Tpels  riaw  avrai 
al  Xe76/Acvai  at^ufal  deal  ^  E^fi^ylSes  ij  ^Epivv^tSf  tav  Tds  fihf  i{fO  rds  iKaripioSev 
^K&ras  6  nd/HOT  xeroLtiKcv  ix  rrfi  Xix^irov  \LOov  -Hfy  Si  fUffrfv  KdKafiis.  oi  W 
*Ap€0Ta7iTai  rpeis  tov  toG  firivds  iifUpas  rds  ^wixdi  SUas  iSUai^op  iKdarfj  tw¥  $cur 
filav  ij^ipay  dTOvifioyres,  ^y  Si  rd  ir€fiT6iJi€ya  aiJrats  Upd  w&iraya  xal  yd\a  iy  £77e<rt 
Kepafitloii.  i^ffl  fUyroi  airrdi  Trfs  ttpw.  koX  "ZKinovSt  ol  Si  ^K&rovi  xal  E^ydfiifs  rfv 
Koi  r^  dyoitd^'e ffOai,  KXfiSrjyai  Si  EvfieylSas  itriripicrtpov  [de  conj.:  ixlripa  Vat.  irl 
^OpiffTov  cett.]  TpCnoy  KoKovfUyat,  The  entire  soholion  is  giTen  here  for  oon- 
venience,  the  ritnal  of  cakes  and  milk  has  been  previously  discussed  (p.  90). 

'^  Dr  WeUmann  (de  Ittro  14)  has  shown  that  in  all  probability  the  information 
of  the  scholiast  is  borrowed  from  the  treatise  of  Polemon  quoted  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  in  his  Protrepticus,  p.  41. 

'  Schol.  ad  Oed.  Col.  39  *llfi^o3oi  deal.'  ^vkapxhi  iftriffi  S6o  aOrdi  elyai  rd  re 
dydX/JMTa  ^AO-^yrfin,  S(/o,  HoXifuay  Si  rpeU  adrds  ^(ri. 
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The  three  days  were  probably  a  primitive  institution,  three  being 

a  number  sacred  to  the  dead,  and  these  three  days  may  have 

helped  the  development*  of  the  threefold  form  of  the  Semnae. 

Later  in  considering  the  Charites  and  other  kindred  shapes  (p.  286) 

it  will  be  shown  that  many  different  strands  went  to  the  weaving 

of  a  trinity.     The  strictly  definite  number  of  the  Semnae,  be  it 

two  or  three,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  indefinite  'wondrous 

throng*   (Oavfuwro^  Xo^o?)   of   the    Aeschylean    Erinyes.     The 

contrast  may  have  been  softened,  if  in  the  concluding  scene  the 

chorus  of  Erinyes  filed  away  in  groups  of  three. 

The  sanctuary  of  the  Semnae  was,  in  the  narrower  sense  of 

the  word  '  sanctuary,'  a  refuge  for  suppliants.     This  is,  of  course, 

a  trait  that  it  has  in  common  with  many  other  precincts.     Thucy- 

dides^  tells  how  in  the  conspiracy  of  Kylon   some  of  the  con* 

spirators  sat  down  at  the  altars  of  the  Venerable  Goddesses,  and 

were  put  to  death  at  the  entrance.     A  monument,  the  Eyloneion, 

was  put  up  close  to  the  Nine  Gates  to  expiate  the  pollution. 

Plutarch  ^  in  his  account  of  this  same  conspiracy,  adds  a  curious 

primitive  touch :  the  conspirators  connected  themselves  with  the 

image  of  '  the  goddess '  by  a  thread,  believing  thereby  they  would 

remain  immune ;  the  thread  broke  of  its  own  accord  when  they 

reached  the  Semnae ;  this  was  taken  as  an  omen  of  rejection  and 

they    were   put  to  death.      Aristophanes  twice   alludes   to   the 

precinct  of  the  Semnae  as  a  place  of  sanctuary.     In  the  Knights^, 

he  makes  the  outraged  triremes  say 

'If  this  is  what  the  AtheniaRs  like,  we  must  needs  set  sail  forthwith 
And  sit  us  down  in  the  Theseion  or  in  the  Semnae's  shrine.' 

In  the  The8mophoriazu8ae\  when  Mnesilochus  is  about  to  make 

off  in  a  fright,  Euripides  asks 

*You  villain,  where  are  you  off  to?' 

and  the  answer  is 

*To  the  shrine  of  the  Semnae.' 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  both  these  cases  the  name  given  to 
the  goddesses  of  sanctuary  is  Semnae,  not  Erinyes  or  Eumenides. 

1  Thucyd.  i.  126.  »  Plut.  Vit,  Sol  xii. 

»  Ar.  Eq.  1312 

ijy  S*  dp^ffK^n  rauT*  ^AOrfyaiois  KadrjffOal  fioi  SokcT 

*  Ar.  The»m,  224 

ETP.   o5toi  <rv  toI  d€h\ 

MN.    is  rb  rOtv  ffCfiyCov  Bciav. 
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The  confusion  of  the  three  was  never  local,  only  literary,  and  by 

the  time  of  Aristophanes  it  has  not  yet  begun. 

Euripides*  is  our  solitary   authority  for   the   fact   that  the 

sanctuary  was  also  oracular.      At   the   close  of  the  Electra  he 

makes  the  Dioscuri,  in  a  speech  not  untinged  by  irony,  prophesy 

that  Orestes,  pursued  by  the  Erinyes,  will  come  to  Athens  and 

be  acquitted  by  the   equal   vote,  and  that  in  consequence  the 

baffled  Erinyes  will  descend  in  dudgeon  into  a  subterranean  cleft 

hard  by  the  Areopagos: 

'A  mantic  shrine, 
Sacred,  adored  of  mortals.' 

Oracular  functions  were  ascribed  to  most,  if  not  all,  underworld 
divinities,  so  that  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  description  of  the 
Dioscuri  is  correct. 

The  sanctuary  of  the  Semnae  was  open  to  suppliants  and  to 
those  who  sought  oracular  counsel,  but  to  one  unfortunate  class 
of  the  community,  happily  a  small  one,  it  was  rigidly  closed. 
These  were  the  people  known  as  'second-fated'  or  Mater-doomed.' 
Hesychius*,  in  explaining  the  term  'second-fated'  (SevrepowoTfjLOff), 
says  *  he  is  called  by  some  "  later-doomed."  So  a  man  is  termed 
when  the  accustomed  rites  have  been  performed  as  though  he 
were  dead,  and  later  on  he  reappears  alive ;  and  Polemon  says  that 
to  such  it  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  sanctuary  of  the  Venerable 
Goddesses.  The  term  is  also  used  of  a  man  who  is  reported  to 
have  died  abroad  and  then  comes  home,  and  again  of  a  man  who 
passes  a  second  time  through  the  folds  of  a  woman's  garfnent,  as 
was  the  custom  among  the  Athenians  in  a  case  of  second  birth.' 

This  curious  statement  is  fortunately  explained  to  us  in  in- 
structive detail  by  Plutarch  in  the  answer  to  his  5th  Roman 
Question.  He  there  says  *  Those  who  have  had  a  funeral  and 
sepulture  as  though  they  were  dead  are  accounted  by  the  Greeks 
as  not  pure,  and  they  will  not  associate  with  them,  nor  will  they 
permit  them  to  approach  sanctuaries.  And  they  say  that  a  certain 
Aristinus,  who  believed  in  this  superatition,  sent  to  Delphi  to 
enquire  of  the  god  and  to  ask  release  from  the  disabilities  this 
custom  imposed  on  him,  and  the  Pythian  made  answer : 

"Whatsoe'er  is  accomplished  by  woman  that  travails  in  childbed. 
That  in  thy  turn  having  done,  sacrifice  thou  to  the  gods." 

^  Eur.  El.  1270.  '  Hesych.  s.v.  ievrtp&roTtxot. 
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And  Anstinus  being  a  good  and  wise  man  gave  himself  up,  like 
a  new-bom  child,  to  the  women  to  wash  and  swaddle  and  suckle, 
and  all  the  others  who  were  called  "later-doomed"  did  the  like/ 
'But,'  adds  Plutarch,  and  doubtless  most  justly,  'some  say  that 
these  things  were  done  with  respect  to  the  "  later-doomed"  before 
Aristinus  did  them,  and  the  custom  was  an  ancient  one/ 

Plutarch  says  the  exclusion  was  from  all  sacred  rites.  In 
this  he  is  probably  mistaken.  Anyhow  in  the  case  of  the  Semnae, 
and  of  all  underworld  divinities,  the  significance  is  clear.  If 
a  man  comes  back  to  life  after  burial  rites,  the  reason  to  the 
primitive  mind  is  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  him ;  he  is 
rejected  by  the  powers  below  and  unfit  to  mingle  with  his  fellows 
in  the  world  above;  he  is  highly  taboo.  Despised  of  the  gods, 
he  is  naturally  rejected  of  his  fellow  men.  The  only  chance  for 
him  is  to  be  bom  again. 

When  we  come  to  the  ritual  of  the  Semnae  every  detail. con- 
firms the  view  that  they  are  underworld  beings.  From  Aeschylus 
himself^  we  know  that  ar<f>drfLa,  animal  sacrifices  consumed  but 
not  eaten,  were  oflfered  to  them.  Athene  bids  the  Erinyes,  after 
they  have  turned  Semnae, 

'pass  below  the  earth 
With  these  your  sacred  sphii^a.' 

The  underworld  nature  of  sphagia — the  word  has  no  English 
equivalent — has  been  fully  discussed  (p.  6§).  In  careful  writers, 
as  has  been  seen,  it  is  never  interchangeable  with  Upeia,  victims 
sacrificed  and  eaten. 

The  scholiast  on  Sophocles'  speaks  of  the  holocaust  of  a  black 
sheep  to  the  Eumenides,  whom  he  identifies  with  the  Semnae ;  but, 
as  he  expressly  states  that  this  sacrifice  took  place  in  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  we  cannot  safely  attribute  it  to  the  local  Semnae  of  Athens. 
It  is  probable  that  <T<f>dyia  formed  part  of  the  regular  sacrifice 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  ofiered  to  the  Semnae  by  the  acquitted ; 
a'<f>drfUL  belong,  as  has  already  been  shown,  to  the  class  of  expiatory 
oflTerings.     It  was  on  <T<f>dr/ia,  which  were  also  called  rofua,  that 

1  Aesob.  Eum.  1006 

fre  Kcd  fffpayliov  rCavS^  itiro  <refipQw 
Kara  yijs  a^fierai. 

•  Sohol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col,  42  *rAs  rdpe*  bfHhaas  E^/ievl8as* T^e  yA/)  t(mtov 

E^fjL€tflSa9   K\ri0Tircu   e^fitvtis   KpiOivTi   vikcLv   Tap'   *A$rfpaloii   xal   6\oKa\rnj<rat    a&rais 
&>  /liXatPOM  h  Kapiffl^  [the  reading  Kappd^  is  doubtfal]  r^j  UeXorow^a-ov,    ^CK-fifiwv 
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'jtusi^  -wert  Ukken  (f.  64)  in  the  kw  cooits,  oo&ks  ihe  extnordmaiy 
«r>iecc.:;itT  of  vLfck  I>»iQr>¥theoes^  €fnphasiae&  A  man  90  sveaiing 
\tf^A  on  *bEr  fngmeziiA  of  Tictiznss  ofci^j  and  sciemnlj  stain,  and 
<k^o>d  LixK^3<eif  aiwi  his  hooseb^  to  destruction  in  case  of  penary. 
Bjr  %x;uA,z^  fXx  ibe  siain  fragments  he  idenddes  himself  prolepdcally 
v>.h  th^rn.  We  have  do  explicit  statement  that  the  dirinities  by 
vh  TA  th'f:%e  awtnl  oaths  on  the  tq^ho,  had  to  be  taken  were  the 
Hhitiiae,  \ni  aa  the  Semnae  were  the  oDdervorid  diTinitics  resident 
ofj  thf;  Areopagos,  and  as  they  were  freqaentlr  niToked  with  the 
kxal  heroes  and  as  »cnfice  was  done  to  them  bjr  the  aeqnitted,  it 
whfiisui  hi^hijr  pr'^^able.  If  they  were  the  goddesses  of  oaths»  this 
ift  arivthf^  link  with  the  Erinyes,  the  aTengers  of  oaths^  It  is 
wAfi}f\H  triat  in  an  ordinary  imprecation  in  the  law-coorts  they 
take  [«^jce^lenee  of  Athene  herself  Thus  Demosthenes'  says, 
'  I  call  u>  witness  the  Venerable  Goddesses,  and  the  |dace  they 
inhabit,  and  the  heroe:$  of  the  soil,  and  Athene  of  the  city,  and  the 
r/th^  go'ls  who  have  the  city  and  the  land  in  their  dominion.' 

We  learn  from  Philo'  that  no  slave  was  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  ffrocetmonH  of  the  Semnae.  This  in  a  worship  of  special 
antiquity  and  solemnity  is  natural  enough.  But  it  is  strange  to 
h^rar  from  Polemon^  that  there  was  the  same  taboo  on  all  the 
Eujiatridrt.  Strange  at  first  sight,  but  easily  explicable.  The 
Hi'JiiiiAe  Are  women  divinities,  and  in  this  taboo  on  the  Eupatrids 
there  H^^ems  to  lurk  a  survival  of  matriarchal  conditions.  Aeschylus 
in  the  Eurnenides  is  not  concerned,  save  incidentally,  to  emphasize 
the  i«.sue  between  matriarchy  and  patriarchy,  between  kinship 
through  the  mother  and  through  the  father,  but  it  lies  at  the 
back  of  the  legend  he  has  chosen  for  his  plot.  The  stories  of 
Orestes  and  Clytacmnestra,  of  Alcmaeon  and  Eriphyle,  are  deep- 
rooted  in  matriarchy — both  look  back  to  the  days  when  the  only 
relationship  that  could  be  proved,  and  that  therefore  was  worth 
troubling  about,  was  that  through  the  mother ;  and  hence  special 

'  Dera.  e,  Aristocr,  p.  642.  »  Dem.  c.  Dein,  47. 

'  rhilo  dt  profit,  liber  p.  886  b  8i6  fiot  8oKovatv  oi  rtav  *E\\^uv  i^v^epKlirraToi 
^ASriPcuoi  r^¥  ixl  rout  aetu^eus  Sedit  trofiirrfv  Stop  (rrOiXuai  SoOXw  firfiiva  irpoffXaft^di^HP. 

^  Kchol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  489  *&irv<rra  ifnanivJ'  rovro  Ard  rijt  SpvftinfS  Owrlas 
rait  l&<fix€vi<n'  fitrd  ydp  i^ffuxias  rA  Upa  8pia<ri  Koi  Sik  rwro  ol  fikv  dxd'H^i^ov  Oi^vatp 
aCrrait  KaOdrtp  llo\4tuav  ip  roU  irpdt  ^EparoaOipTiP  4nf<rlp  oOrcat  ro  Bi  rtop  E^arpcdwr 
y^yot  oit  furix^i  riji  Bvtrlas  ra&rnu  tlra  i^ris'  t^i  ik  irofnnjs  ra&rris  'HavxlSai  5  ^  yivm 
icrX  xepl  tAi  Ze^di  0€d.t  koX  ttjp  yryftiovlav  #x"*  "f*"^  xpoOijoPrai  xp6  rrit  Bwrlas  Kpi6w 
*H(ri>X(f'  ltp6p,  ifpia  rovrw  oOruf  KoXoOyrts  did  r^v  eit^fdop'  ov  rb  lepdp  rapk  rd  KvXc^etor 
dKrbf  rCav  irvia  rrvKCov. 
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vengeance  attends  the  slayer  of  the  mother.  In  the  light  of  this 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  in  the  worship  of  the  Semnae  the 
&mily  of  Eupatrids — those  well-bom  through  their  fathers — had 
no  part.  For  them  Apollo  Patrdos  was  the  fitter  divinity.  The 
family  of  the  Eupatrids  had  their  own  rites  of  expiation,  ancestral 
rites  significantly  called  Trdrpia,  paternal.  These  rites  as  described 
by  Dorotheos  have  been  already  discussed  (p.  60). 

The  name  of  the  family  that  held  the  priesthood  of  the  Semnae 
is  also  recorded;  they  were  the  Hesychidae  whom  Hesychius' 
describes  as  'a  family  of  well-born  people  at  Athens.'  Polemon 
is  again  our  authority  for  connecting  these  *  Silent  Ones '  with  the 
cult  of  the  Semnae.  He  is  quoted  by  the  scholiast  already  cited 
(p.  246  note).  In  commenting  on  the  expression  *  uttering  words 
inaudible '  the  scholiast  says  '  This  is  from  the  sacrifice  performed 
to  the  Eumenides.  For  they  enact  the  sacred  rites  in  silence,  and 
on  account  of  this  the  descendants  of  Hesychos  (the  Silent  One) 
sacrifice  to  them,  as  Polemon  says  in  his  writings  about  Erato- 
sthenes, thus :  "  the  family  of  the  Eupatrids  has  no  share  in  this 
sacrifice  " ;  and  then  further,  *'  in  this  procession  the  Hesychidae, 
which  is  the  family  that  has  to  do  with  the  Venerable  Goddesses, 
take  the  lead.'*  And  before  the  sacrifice  they  make  a  preliminary 
sacrifice  of  a  ram  to  Hesychos... giving  him  this  name  because 
of  the  ritual  silence  observed.  His  sanctuaiy  is  by  the  Kyloneion 
outside  the  Nine  Gates.' 

Though  these  remarks  of  the  scholiast  are  prompted  by  the 
cult  of  the  Eumenides  at  Colonos,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Polemon 
is  speaking  of  the  Semnae  at  Athens.  He  states  three  important 
facts.  The  cult  of  the  Semnae  was  in  the  hands  of  a  clan  descended 
from  a  hero  called  aetiologically  *  the  Silent  One.'  Sacrifice  to  the 
goddesses  was  regularly  preceded  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  ram  to  the 
eponymous  hero.  That  hero  had  a  sanctuary  of  his  own  outside 
the  Nine  Gates  of  the  old  Pelasgic  fortification,  and  near  the 
historic  monument  of  Kylon.  The  name  *  Silent  One  *  is  possibly 
a  mere  cultus  epithet,  used  to  preserve  safely  the  anonymity  of 
the  hero ;  heroes,  as  will  later  (p.  340)  be  seen,  are  dangerous  persons 
to  mention.  On  the  other  hand  Hesychos  may  have  been  the 
actual  name  of  a  real  hero,  and  after  his  death  it  may  have  seemed 
charged  with  religious  significance.  This  seems  quite  possible, 
the  more  so  as  the  name  was  adopted  by  the  whole  family.     The 

*  Hesych.  s.v,,  yiyot  *A$i/ivriffw  lOayevCav, 
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female  form  Hesychia  was  a  proper  name  in  the  days  of  Nikias, 
and  it  is  curious  to  find  that  even  then  an  omen  could  be  drawn 
from  it.  Plutarch^  recounts  that  when  the  Athenians  were  taking 
omens  before  the  Syracusan  expedition  an  oracle  ordered  them  to 
fetch  a  priestess  of  Athene  from  Clazomenae.  They  found,  when 
they  got  her,  that  her  name  was  Hesychia;  and  this  seemed  'a 
divine  indication  that  they  should  remain  quiet.' 

The  scholiast  speaks  of  Hesychidae,  male  members  of  the  fieimily 
of  Hesychos,  but  if  we  may  trust  Callimachus'  it  was  the  women 
of  the  femily  who  brought  bumt-oflFerings ;  and  these  oflferings 
were,  as  we  should  expect,  wineless  libations  and  honey-sweet 
cakes.  The  name  of  the  priestesses  was  according  to  Callimachus 
X^eipai,  and  it  is  no  doubt  from  this  source  that  Hesychius'  gets 
his  gloss, '  Leteirai,  priestesses  of  the  Semnae.' 

The  Semnae  were  women  divinities  served  by  priestesses,  and 
it  is  noticeable  that  Athene,  who  was  '  all  for  the  father,'  promises 
to  the  Erinyes  that,  if  they  become  Semnae,  they  shall  have 
worshippers,  both  men  and  womenl  But  when  the  procession  to 
the  cave  is  actually  formed,  in  strict  accordance  no  doubt  with  the 
traditional  ritual  of  the  place,  it  is  women  attendants  who  bring 
the  ancient  image, 

*A  goodly  band, 
Maidens  and  wives  and  throng  of  ancient  dames\' 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  among  these  ancient  dames  were 
members  of  the  clan  of  Hesychids. 

Aeschylus*  has  left  us  other  notes  of  underworld  significance 
in  the  ritual  of  the  Semnae.  When  the  procession  is  forming  for 
the  cave  Athene  speaks : 

'Do  on  your  festal  garments  crimson-dyed 
For  m^  of  honour,  bid  the  torches  flame — 
So  henceforth  these  our  visitants  shall  bless 
Our  land  and  folk  with  shining  of  their  grace.' 

1  Plut.  Vit.  Nik.  XIII. 

2  Callim.  frg.  (Schneider  n.  123) 

Niy^dXi'  al  Kal  r^ir  del  fiekirid^ai  Sfirvas 
Xi/retpat  KcUeiP  iWaxop  'Hcrux^^^'* 
'  Hesyoh.  b.v.  Ajretpaf  I4f>€iai  rwv  aefiMCjv  deQir, 
*  Aesch.  Eum,  856.  «  v.  1026. 

<  Aesch.  Eum,  1028 

^otyiKo^iirrois  Mvrois  iad'tniaau^ 
Tifiare  xed  to  ^^yyot  dpftdaOu  Tvp6s, 
dwun  8lv  di4>poiv  ^d'  bfuXla  x^o^os 
TO  \oirdv  cMivSpoici  av/jLtpopaU  rrpiwrf. 
The  constraction  of  ri/^are  is  uncertain,  there  being  no  eipressed  grammatical 
object ;  but  the  two  ritual  factors,  the  torches  and  crimson  garments,  are  certain. 
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Athene  proffers  for  guerdon  to  the  Semnae  the  ritual  that  as 
underworld  goddesses  was  already  theirs,  torches  and  crimson 
raiment. 

In  connection  with  the  torches  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
some,  though  possibly  not  all,  the  sittings  of  the  court  of  the 
Areopagos  took  place  by  night,  doubtless  in  honour  of  the  under- 
world goddesses  who  presided.  In  Lucian's  time,  at  least,  these 
sittings  were  almost  proverbial.  He  says  of  a  man  perceiving 
with  diflSculty^  'unless  he  chance  to  be  stone-blind  or  like  the 
Council  of  the  Areopagos  which  gives  its  hearing  by  night  * :  and 
again  in  the  HermotimiLS*  'he  is  doing  it  like  the  Areopagites  who 
give  judgment  in  darkness.'  To  these  sittings  in  the  night-time 
it  may  be  that  Athene  refers  when  she  says' 

'Thia  court  I  set,  untouched  of  gain,  revered, 
Alert,  a  wakeful  gu£urd  o'er  those  who  sleep.' 

The  garments  of  crimson  or  purple  dye  point  to  a  ritual  of 
placation  and  the  service  of  the  underworld.  This  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  details  given  by  Plutarch*  of  the  rites  of  placation 
performed  annually  for  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Plataea. 
'On  the  16th  day  of  the  month  Maimakterion  the  archon  of 
Plataea,  who  on  other  days  may  not  touch  iron  nor  wear  any 
garment  that  is  not  w^hite,  puts  on  a  crimson  chiton  and  taking  a 
hydria  and  girded  with  a  sword  goes  to  the  sepulchres.  There 
with  water  from  the  spring  he  washes  the  stelae  and  anoints 
them  with  myrrh;  he  slays  a  black  bull,  prays  to  Zeus  and 
Hermes  Chthonios,  and  invokes  to  the  banquet  and  the  blood- 
shed the  heroes  who  died  for  Greece.* 

The  crimson-purple  is  blood  colour*,  hence  it  is  ordained  for 
the  service  of  the  dead.  It  has  already  been  noted  (p.  144)  that 
Dion'  when  he  took  the  great  oath  in  the  Thesmophorion  identi-  "; 
fied  himself  with  Kore  of  the  underworld  by  putting  on  her 
crimson  robe  and  holding  a  burning  torch.  Purple,  Pliny'  tells  us, 
was  employed  when  gods  had  to  be  appeased. 

1  liUC.  de  cUnno  18.  '  Luo.  Hermot.  806. 

»  Aesch.  Eum.  706.  *  Plut.  Vit,  AHstid,  nxi. 

3  Cf.  atfiari  <^y6if  (IL  XYi.  159).  0ocy6f,  0otv(|  and  <p6yos  are  not  far  asunder : 
cf.  also  ^e  tragic  use  of  atfia  for  corpse.  For  purple  in  the  ritual  of  the  dead, 
see  Diels,  Sibyllinische  Bldtter,  p.  69  note. 

*  Plut.  Vit,  Dion,  lvi.  Tepc/3dXXerai  t^v  Top<f>vplda  ttjs  Oeov  Kal  Xa^(«7i'  dfSa  KatOfUfrfp 

7  Plin.  N.  H.TX,  60  purpura  dis  advocatur  plaoandis. 
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The  purple  robes,  the  torches,  the  night-time,  above  all  the 
(r<f>dytaf  point  to  a  dread  underworld  ritual,  a  ritual  that  shows 
clearly  that  the  darker  side  of  the  Venerable  Ones  was  not  far 
remote  from  the  Erinyes.  But  Aeschylus,  whose  whole  mind  is 
bent  on  a  doctrine  oH  mercy,  naturally  emphasizes  the  brighter 
side  of  their  functions  and  worship.  Athene^  herself  knows  that 
they  are  underworld  goddesses,  that  they  must  have  low-lying 
altars  and  underground  dwellings ;  only  so  seated  will  they  ever 
feel  really  at  home.  She  remembers  even  that  for  their  feast  they 
must  have  the  winel^  sacrifice  that  drives  them  mad* ;  but  she 
bids  them  leave  this  madness,  and  they  for  their  part  promise  that 
the  earth,  their  kingdom  as  vengeful  ghosts,  shall  cease  to  drink 
the  black  blood  of  citizens.  Henceforth  they  will  be  content  with 
the  white  side  of  their  service*. 

*From  this  great  land,  thine  is  the  sacrifice 
Of  first-fruits  offered  for  accomplishment 
Of  marriage  and  for  children*.' 

Again  Athene  oflfei-s  what  was  theirs  from  the  beginning. 
Underworld  goddesses  presided 
over  marriage:  in  later  days,  as 
Plutarch*  tells  us,  it  was  the 
priestess  of  Demeter;  earlier  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  it  was  the 
Semnae.  Here  they  stand  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  Erinyes,  who 
are  all  black.  Who  would  have 
bidden  an  Erinys  to  a  marriage 
feast?  as  well  bid  Eris  who,  in 
form  (fig.  57)  and  function  as 
perhaps  in  name,  was  but  another 
Erinys,  Eris 


Fio.  67. 


*The  Abominable,  who  iminvited  came 
And  cast  the  golden  fruit  upon  the  board.* 

^  Aesch.  Eum.  804.     The  significanoe  of  the  icx^-p^  as  disiingoished  from  the 
Btafibs  has  been  already  discussed  (p.  61). 

*  Aesch.  Eum.  860. 
3  Aesch.  Eum.  980. 

*  t;.  834. 

*  Plut.  Conj.  Praec.  Proem,  fierd.  tAv  xdrpiov  Bccfihv  tv  vfwf  ^  rift  A-fffirrrpos  Upa.a 
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The  Erinyes  transformed  to  Semnae  ask  Athene  what  spells 
they  shall  chant  over  the  land.     She  makes  answer  M 

*  Whatever  charms  wait  on  fair  Victory 
From  earth,  from  dropping  dew  and  from  high  heaven, 
The  wealth  of  winds  that  blow  to  hail  the  land 
Sunlit)  and  fruits  of  earth  and  teeming  flocks 
Untouched  of  time,  safety  for  human  seed.' 

The  chorus  accept  these  functions  of  health  and  life,  and  chant 
their  promised  guerdon*. 

*No  wind  to  wither  trees  shall  blow, 
B^  our  grace  it  shall  be  so; 
^or  that  nor  shrivelling  heat 
On  budding  plants  shall  beat 

With  parching  drouth 

To  waste  their  growth, 
Nor  any  plague  of  dismal  blight  come  creeping; 

But  teeming,  doubled  flocks  the  earth 

In  her  season  shall  bring  forth, 

And  evermore  a  wealthy  race 

Pay  reverence  for  this  our  grace 
Of  spirits  that  have  the  rich  earth  in  their  keeping.' 

We  are  reminded  that  Ploutos  himself,  the  Wealth  of  the 
underworld,  had,  according  to  Pausaniajs^  a  statue  in  the  precinct 
of  the  Venerable  Goddesses.  Moreover  it  is  impossible  to  hear  the 
words  '  no  wind  to  wither  trees  shall  blow '  without  recalling  the 
altar  of  the  Wind-stillers  (Eu^ai/e/xot),  which  stood  somewhere  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Areopagos.  Arrian*,  speaking  of  the 
statues  of  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  says  'they  stand  at  Athens 
in  the  Cerameicus  where  we  go  up  to  the  citadel,  just  opposite 
the  Metroon  not  far  from  the  altar  of  the  Wind-stillers.  Whoever 
has  been  initiated  in  the  Eleusinia  knows  the  altar  of  the  Wind- 
stillers  which  stands  on  the  ground.'  A  low-lying  altar  doubtless, 
an  eschara,  for,  as  has  already  been  shown  (p.  65),  the  winds  were 
to  primitive  thinking  ghosts  or  caused  by  ghosts  and  worshipped 
with  underworld  sacrifices.  Hesychius"  tells  us  that  there  was  at 
Corinth  a  family  called  the  Wind-calmers.     The  Areopagos  was  a 

^  Aesch.  Eum.  903. 

^  Aesch.  Eum.  93S.  The  translation  offered  only  attempts  to  render  the  general 
sense  of  this  difficalt  passage,  a  sense  suffioiently  clear  for  the  immediate  purpose. 
No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  offered  of  the  enigmatic  r6  /x^  xtfAv  dpop 
TifwWf  see  Dr  Yerrall,  ad  loc. 

'  P.  I.  28.  6. 

*  Arrian,  Anab.  m.  16.  8. 

'  Hesych.  8. v.  ^AytftoKoiTai, 
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wind-swept  hill.     It  was  thence,  according  to  a  form  of  the  legend 
recorded  by  Plato\  that  Boreas  caught  up  Oreithyia. 

The  Semnae  claim  as  their  special  'grace'*  control  over  the 
winds.  As  goddesses  who  bring  the  blessings  of  marriage  and  of 
fertile  breezes,  they  are  but  good  fructifying  Keres  like  the 
Tritopatores  already  discussed  (p.  179) ;  the  Elrinyes  are  blighting 
poisonous  Keres,  who  Harpy-like  foul  the  food  by  which  men  live. 

The  Erinyes,  in  the  play  of  Aeschylus,  are  transformed  into 
Semnae,  into  the  local  goddesses  of  Athens.  Of  this  there  is  no 
shadow  of  doubt.  They  accept  the  citizenship  of  Pallas',  and  they 
are  actually  hailed  as  Semnae*.  Aeschylus  it  is  true  never 
definitely  states  that  they  entered  the  cleft  of  the  Areopagos, 
but  Euripides,  manifestly  borrowing  from  him,  is  as  has  been 
seen  explicit. 

Such  a  conversion  may  have  been  gratifying  to  the  patriotism 
of  an  Athenian  audience,  but  Athenian  though  he  is,  it  is  not  the 
glorification  of  a  local  cult  that  inspires  Aeschylus ;  it  is  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  old  order  of  vengeance  with  the  new  law  of 
mercy.  It  is  significant  in  this  connection  that  Aeschylus,  or 
some  one  who  took  his  meaning,  gave  to  the  play  the  title,  not  as 
we  should  expect  of  Semnae,  but  of  Eumenides,  The  moral  of  the 
play  is  thereby  emphasized. 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  curious  that  a  play  called  traditionally, 
if  not  by  the  author,  the  '  Eumenides  *  should  contain  no  single 
mention  of  the  Eumenides  by  this  name.  Harpocration',  com- 
menting on  the  word  Eumenides,  says  'Aeschylus  in  the  Eumenides, 
recounting  what  happened  about  the  trial  of  Orestes,  says  that 
Athene,  having  mollified  the  Erinyes  so  that  they  did  not  deal 
harshly  with  Orestes,  called  them  Eumenides.'  Aeschylus  says  no 
such  thing.  The  text  of  the  play  contains  no  mention  of  the 
Eumenides,  though  in  the  hypothesis  prefixed  to  the  text  occur 

^  Plat.  Phaedr.  p.  229.  The  legend  no  doubt  took  its  rise  in  the  Areopagos, 
where  the  king's  daughter  was  flower-gathering,  or  fetching  water  from  the 
Enneakrounos  just  outside  the  city  gate.  It  was  transplanted  later  with  many 
another  legend  and  cult  to  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  outside  the  enlarged  city. 

'  Aesch.  Eum,  939. 

s  Aesch.  Eum,  916  84^ofuu  UdWaSot  ^woiKtatf, 

*  V,  1041  devp*  fre,  ffcfimL 

•  Harpocrat.  8.v.  E6fi€vl8€i...Alffx^^o^  ^^  Ei^itrLatp  cItup  rh.  xepl  tjip  Kplffuf  r3>» 
*Op^ffTov  0i^2y  wf  17  'A^i'a  xpavpcura  rd;  'Epu't^af  uare  fi^  x^^^^^^  ^X^^  ^P^  ^^^ 
^Opiimiv  E6fxepl8as  u>y6fiaff€v,  etcl  8i  *AXi7«rrc&,  M^ai/>a,  Tiffi^^ri, 
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the  following  words :  *  Having  prevailed  by  the  counsel  of  Athene, 
he  (Orestes)  went  to  Argos,  and  when  he  had  mollified  the 
Erinyes  he  addressed  them  as  Eumenides^'  Harpocration  attri- 
butes to  Athene  in  the  play  what  the  hypothesis  notes  as  done  by 
Orestes  in  the  sequel  at  Argos.  By  his  use  of  the  word  '  mollified ' 
{irpaivcuTo)  he  betrays,  I  think,  the  source  of  his  information.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  Orestes  legend  was  native 
to  Argos  and  at  Argos  the  local  cult  was  of  Eumenides  not 
Semnae. 

The  Eumenides. 

The  worship  of  divinities  bearing  the  name  of  Eumenides, 
though  unknown  at  Athens^  was  wider-spread  than  that  of  the 
Semnae,  which  is  found  nowhere  outside  Attica.  It  was  possibly 
for  this  reason  that  Aeschylus  or  later  tradition  gave  this  name 
to  the  play.  The  Semnae  were  familiar  figures  at  Athens,  and, 
spite  of  many  underworld  analogies,  the  shift  from  Erinyes  to 
Semnae  must  have  been  a  difficult  one.  A  great  deal  is  borne  for 
the  glory  of  the  gods,  but  there  must  have  been  among  the  audience 
men  conservative  and  hard-headed  who  would  be  likely  to  maintain 
that,  all  said  and  done,  the  Erinyes  were  not,  could  not  be,  Semnae. 
If  asked  to  believe  that  the  Erinyes  became  Eumenides,  they 
would  feel  and  probably  say:  that  is  a  matter  for  Colonos,  for 
Argos,  for  Sekyon  to  consider;  it  affects  no  Athenian's  faith  or 
practice.  At  Colonos  it  is  certain  that  goddesses  were  worshipped 
who  bore  the  name  of  Eumenides,  goddesses  of  function  and  ritual 
precisely  identical  with  the  Semnae,  but  addressed  by  a  different 
cultus  epithet.  We  have  the  express  statement  of  Sophocles', 
who,  as  a  priest  himself  and  a  conservative,  was  not  likely  to 

*  Aesch.  Eum,  hypoth....'5f  ^oi/Xj  vucfyrai  KarriKBcv  e/f  'Apyos,  tAs  di  'E/Hvi/ar 
iTfMvvas  xpocTTfbpewrep  EdfieplSat.  To  suit  the  statement  of  Harpocration,  wpa^was 
has  been  altered  to  irpawa<ra. 

2  There  is  no  evidence  that  can  be  relied  on  to  show  that  before  Aeschylus  wrote 
his  play  the  Semnae  ever  bore  the  title  of  Eumenides.  Pausanias  indeed  (vu.  25. 1) 
quotes  an  oracle  from  Dodona  ostensibly  belonging  to  the  mythical  days  of 
Apheidas,  in  which  the  title  Eumenides  is  given  to  the  goddesses  of  the  Areopagos, 
0/7d^eo  3'  'A/wi^  re  wdyw,  fiufioijs  re  OvibSfis 
Ed/Ji€yl8up  jrrX. 
And  this  oracle,  he  says,  the  Greek  called  to  mind  when  the  Peloponnesians  came 
against  Athens  in  the  time  of  Codrus.  The  passage  stands  alone,  and  oracle- 
mongering  was  rife  at  all  times. 

s  Soph.  Oed.  Col  41. 
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tamper  with  ritual  titles.  He  makes  Oedipus  ask  the  stranger 
who  they  are  whose  dread  name  he  is  to  invoke.  The  answer 
is  explicit: 

'Eumenides  all-seeing  here  the  folk 
Would  call  them:  other  names  please  otherwhere.' 

Sophocles  no  doubt  shows  the  influence  of  Aeschylus  in  his 
'other  names  please  otherwhere.'  He  realizes  that  Eumenides 
and  Semnae  are  'one  form  of  diverse  names ^'  This  truth  it  was 
the  mission  of  the  reconciling  monotheist  always  to  preach,  but 
he  would  scarcely  dare  to  tamper  with  the  familiar  titles  of 
a  local  cult.  In  fact  by  this  very  statement,  that  elsewhere  the 
goddesses  bore  other  names,  he  makes  the  local  appellation  certain. 
He  may  indeed  have  brought  Oedipus  to  Colonos  rather  than 
to  the  Areopagos,  where  he  had  also  a  grave,  just  because  the 
local  attributive  title  of  the  goddesses  at  Colonos  suited  the 
gentle  moral  of  his  play. 

Again  when  Oedipus  asks  to  be  taught  to  pray  aright,  the 
Chorus  lay  emphasis  on  the  title  Eumenides. 

'That,  as  we  call  them  Kindly,  from  kind  hearts 
They  may  receive  the  suppliant*.' 

So  strong  is  the  exclusiveness  of  local  cults  that,  had  the  title 
of  Eumenides  occurred  only  at  Colonos,  neither  Aeschylus  nor 
tradition  would  perhaps  have  ventured  to  assume  it  for  the 
Semnae.  But  from  Pausanias  we  leam  of  sanctuaries  of  the 
Eumenides  at  Titane'  near  Sekyon,  at  Cerynaea*  in  Achaia,  and 
in  Arcadia  near  Megalopolis".  The  sanctuary  between  Sekyon 
and  Titane  consisted  of  a  grove  and  a  temple.  Pausanias  ex- 
pressly says  these  belonged  to  the  goddesses  whom  the  Athenians 
called  Semnae  and  the  Sikyonians  Eumenides.  The  festival  in 
their  honour  was  a  yearly  one,  and  has  already  been  discussed 
(p.  56).  Tradition  said  that  the  sanctuary  at  Cerynaea  was 
founded  by  Orestes,  and  that  'if  any  one  stained  by  blood  or 
any  other  pollution,  or  impious,  entered  the  sanctuary  wishing 
to  see  it,  he  straightway  went  out  of  his  wits  by  the  terrors  he 
1  Aesch.  Prom,  Vinct.  209 

Koi  Tata  woWuf  dvofidTuv  fAop<pi^  fda, 
3  Oed,  Col  4S6 

as  (T^af  KoKovftev  "E^^icvlSas,  i^  eifianop 

arkf»iav  S^effOai  rbv  Uirrfv. 
»  P.  I.  11.  4.  *  P.  vn.  25.  7.  «  P.  vm.  34.  2. 
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beheld.  The  images  in  it  were  made  of  wood ^.. and  they  were  not 
large/  The  ritual  of  the  sanctuary  at  Megalopolis,  with  its  black 
and  white  sides,  addressed  severally  to  the  goddesses  as  Madnesses 
(Maniae)  and  Kindly  Ones  (Eumenides),  has  already  been  noted 
(p.  56).  To  the  Madnesses  Orestes  sacrifices,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, with  underworld  rites  to  avert  their  wrath;  to  the 
Kindly  Ones  when  healed,  and  after  the  same  fashion  as  to  the 
gods ;  the  clearest  possible  instance  of  two  stages  of  development 
in  ritual  and  theology,  of  aTrorpoirrj  side  by  side  with  OepaireCa. 

To  these  four  instances  of  the  cult  of  the  Eumenides  a  fifth 
may  safely  be  added,  the  sanctuary  at  or  near  Argos.  Of  any 
such  sanctuary  we  have  no  literary  record,  but  we  have  what  is 
of  even  greater  value — monumental  evidence.  Three  votive  reliefs 
dedicated  to  the  Eumenides  have  been  found  at  the  little  church 
of  Hag.  Johannes,  about  half-an-hour  to  the  east  of  the  modern 
village  of  Argos'.  They 


are  still  preserved  in 
the  local  museum  of 
the  Demarchy.  The 
material  of  all  three  is 
the  hard  local  lime- 
stone, and  they  must 
have  been  set  up  in  a 
local  sanctuary.  The 
sanctuary  of  Titane  was 
nearly  twenty  miles 
away,  too  far  to  admit 
of  any  theory  of  trans- 
portation. All  three 
are  inscribed,  and  in 
each  the  dedicator  is 
a  woman.  The  relief 
reproduced  in  fig.  58 
was  found  built  into 
the  outside  of  the 
Church  of  Hag.  Jo- 
hannes. It  is  clearly  inscribed  Evfieviaiv  cvxav,  a  vow  or  prayer 
to  the  Eumenides.  The  beginning  of  the  inscription  is  lost, 
but  enough  remains,  . .  17  A . .  eta,  to  show  that  a  woman  de- 
'  At  this  point  unhappily  a  lacuna  occurs.  ^  A.  Mitt.  iv.  1879,  pi.  ix.  p.  HP 


Fio.  58. 
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dicated  it,  and  that  she  was  probably  an  Argive.  It  is  a  woman's 
offering,  but  she  likes  to  have  her  husband  carved  upon  it  and 
she  lets  him  walk  first.  Perhaps  he  went  with  her  to  the 
sanctuary  and  offered  sacrifice  of  honey  and  water  and  flowers 
and  a  ewe  great  with  young\ 

^The  first-fruits  offered  for  accomplishment 
Of  marriage  and  for  children.' 

About  the  figures  of  the  Eumenides  at  Argos,  as  of  the 
Semnae  at  Athens,  'there  is  nothing  frightful/  These  are  not 
the  short-girt  huntress  women  of  the  vases,  nor  yet  the  loathly 
black  horrors  of  tragedy ;  they  are  gentle,  staid,  matronly  figures, 
bearing  in  their  left  hands,  for  tokens  of  fertility,  flowers  or  fruit, 
and  in  their  right,  snakes'  as  the  symbols,  not  of  teiTor  and 
torture,  but  merely  of  that  source  of  weahh,  the  underworld  ; 
but  for  the  snakes,  which  lend  a  touch  of  austerity,  they  would 
be  Charites  (p.  297).  From  the  inscriptiotos  these  beliefs  are 
certainly  known  to  be  later  than  Aeschylus,  but  because  a  poet 
writes  a  great  play  at  Athens  the  local  stonemason  does  not  alter 
the  type  of  the  votive  offerings  he  supplies.  Why  should  he 
frighten  pious  women  and  perhaps  lose  his  custom  ?  The  Erinys 
of  tragedy  took  strong  hold  of  literature,  but  even  at  Athens 
there  was  a  sceptic  to  whom  the  great  conversion  scene  was  merely 
absurd.  If  we  may  trust  Suidas^  the  comic  poet  Philemon  held 
to  it  that  'the  Semnae  were  quite  other  than  the  Eumenides,' 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  humour  of  the  situation  attempted 
would  lose  nothiug  in  his  hands.  Great  though  the  influence  of 
Aeschylus  over  the  educated  undoubtedly  was,  it  was  powerless 
to  alter  traditional  types  in  art;  equally  powerless  we  may  be 
sure  to  abate  or  alter  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  hieratic  ceremonial. 
The  Erinyes  remained  Erinyes,  and  in  popular  bogey  form  went, 
as  has  been  seen  (p.  232),  to  people  ^with  horrors  a  Christian  hell. 
Man  was  not  ready  yet  to  worship  only  the  Kindly  Ones.  For 
generations,  nay  centuries,  he  must  bear  the  hard  yoke  of 
dirorpoirrj  before  he  might  offer  to  gods  remade  in  his  own  image 
the  free-will  offering  of  a  kindly  Oepaireia. 

^  The  regular  ritual  ofiferlngs  at  Titane,  see  P.  i.  11.  4  and  Aesoh.  Eum.  834. 

^  The  archaic  marble  statuette  found  at  Olympia  and  representing  a  woman 
with  polos  on  her  head  and  a  snake  in  each  hand  may  very  possibly  be  one  of  three 
Eumenides.     See  Olympia^  vol.  in.  p.  27. 

*  Suidaa  s.v.  Ei)/t«v/dcs*  ^iXi^jjuap  54  6  KW/JUKbs  iripas  <fnial  ras  Se/iyar  ^eof  rcSr 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  GODDESS. 

OY*    TAp    TH    PYNaIkA    M6MIMHTAI    KYHC6I    KAI    r^NNHCei   AAAA    fYNH    THN.' 


In  the  last  chapter  we  have  traced  the  development  from 
Keres  to  Erinyes,  and  have  seen  that,  on  the  whole,  this  develop- 
ment was  a  downward  course.  The  Erinyes  are  in  a  sense  more 
civilized  than  the  Keres;  they  are  beings  more  articulate,  more 
clearly  outlined  and  concerned  with  issues  moral  rather  than 
physical;  but  the  career  they  start  as  angry  souls  they  end  as 
Poinae,  ministers  of  vindictive  torment;  there  is  in  them  no 
element  of  hope,  no  kindly  impulse  towards  purification,  they 
end  where  they  began  as  irreconcileable  demons  rather  than  v' 
friendly  gods. 

We  have  further  marked  the  attempt  of  Aeschylus  to  turn  the 
vindictive  demons  of  the  old  religion  into  the  gentler  divinities  of 
the  new,  and  we  have  seen  that,  for  all  his  genius,  the  attempt 
failed  wholly.  The  Erinyes  never,  save  here  and  there  to  a 
puzzled  antiquarian,  became  really  Semnae ;  the  popular  instinct 
of  their  utter  distinctness  remained  sound.  We  have  now  to  note 
that,  where  the  genius  of  a  poet  fails,  the  slow-moving  widespread 
instinct  of  a  people  may  prevail ;  ghosts  are  not  wholly  angry,  and 
the  gentler  form  of  ghost  may  and  does  become  a  god. 

//The  line  between  a  spirit  {Balficov)  and  a  regular  god  (^€09)  is 
drawn  with  no  marked  precision.  '  The  difference  is  best  realized 
by  remembering  the  old  principle  that  man  makes  all  the  objects 
of  his  worship  in  his  own  image/  /  Before  he  has  himself  clearly 
realized  his  own  humanity — the  line  that  marks  him  off  from  other 
animals,  he  makes  his  divinities  sometimes  wholly  animal,  some- 
H.  17 
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times  of  mixed,  monstrous  shapes.  His  animal-shaped  gods  the 
Greek  quickly  outgrew ;  something  will  be  said  of  them  when  we 
come  to  the  religion  of  the  BuU-Dionysos.  Mixed  monstrous 
shapes  long  haunted  his  imagination ;  bird-woman-souls,  Gorgon- 
bogeys,  Sphinxes,  Harpies  and  the  like  were,  as  has  been  seen, 
the  fitting  vehicles  of  a  religion  that  was  mainly  of  vague  fear. 
But  as  man  became  more  conscious  of  his  humanity  and  pari  passu 
grew  more  humane,  a  more  complete  anthropomorphism  steadily 
prevailed,  and  in  the  figures  of  wholly  human  gods  man  mirrored 
his  gentler  affections,  his  advance  in  the  ordered  relations  of 
life. 

Xenophanes^  writing  in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  knew  that  God  is 
'  without  body,  parts  or  passions,'  but  he  knew  also  that,  till  man 
becomes  wholly  philosopher,  his  gods  are  doomed  perennially  to 
take  and  retake  human  shape.  His  thrice-familiar  words  still  bear 
repetition : 

^  One  God  there  is  greatest  of  gods  and  mortals ; 
Not  like  to  man  is  he  in  mind  or  body. 

All  of  him  sees,  all  of  him  thinks  and  hearkens 

But  mortal  man  made  gods  in  his  own  image 

Like  to  himself  in  vesture,  voice  and  body. 

Had  they  but  hands,  methinks,  oxen  and  lions 

And  horses  would  have  made  them  gods  like-fashioned, 

Horse-gods  for  horses,  oxen-gods  for  oxen.' 

We  are  apt  to  regard  the  advance  to  anthropomorphism  as 
necessarily  a  clear  religious  gain.     A  gain  it  is  in  so  far  as  a 
certain  element  of  barbarity  is  softened  or  extruded,  but  with 
this  gain  comes  loss,  the  loss  of  the  element  of  formless,  monstrous 
mystery.    The  ram-headed  Knum  of  the  Egyptians  is  to  the  mystic 
more  religious  than  any  of  the  beautiful  divine  humanities  of  the 
Greek.     Anthropomorphism  provides  a  store  of  lovely  motives  for 
art,  but  that  spirit  is  scarcely  religious  which  makes  of  Eros  a  boy 
trundling  a  hoop,  of  Apollo  a  youth  aiming  a  stone  at  a  lizard,  of  , 
Nike  a  woman  who  stoops  to  tie  her  sandal.     Xenophanes  put 
his  finger  on  the  weak  spot  of  anthropomorphism.     He  saw  that 
it  comprised  and  confined  the  god  within  the  limitations  of  the 
worshipper.     It   is  not  every  religion   that   advances  as   far   as 
anthropomorphism,  but  the  farthest  of  anthropomorphism  is  not 
very  far. 

^  Xenoph.  frg.  1,  2,  5  and  6. 
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Traces  of  animal  form  are  among  the  recognized  Greek  gods 
few  and  scattered.  Pausanias'  heard  at  Phigaleia  of  a  horse- 
headed  Demeter,  and  again  of  a  fish-bodied  Eurynome'  whom 
some  called  Artemis,  but  for  the  most  part  by  the  6th  and  5th 
centuries  B.C.  mixed  forms,  half  animal,  half  human,  belong  to 
beings  half-way  between  man  and  god,  demons  rather  than  full- 
fledged  divinities  and  demons  malignant  rather  than  beneficent. 
Such  are  Boreas,  Echidna,  Typhon  and  the  snake-tailed  giants. 

In  the  design  from  a  black-figured  cylix '  in  fig.  59  we  have  a 
curious  and  rare  instance  of  beings  of  monstrous  form,  yet  obviously 


Fig.  59. 

beneficent.  The  scene  is  a  vineyard  at  the  time  of  vintage.  On 
the  reverse  (not  figured  here)  we  have  the  same  vintage-setting, 
but  goats,  the  destroyers  of  the  vine,  are  nibbling  at  the  vine- 
stems.  On  the  obverse  (fig.  59)  we  have  snake- bodied  nymphs 
rejoicing  in  the  grape  harvest.  Two  of  them  hold  a  basket  of  net 
or  wicker  in  which  the  grapes  will  be  gathered,  a  third  holds  a 
great  cup  for  the  vine-juice,  a  fourth  plays  on  the  double  flutes. 
Unhappily  we  can  give  no  certain  name  to  these  kindly  grape- 


^  P.  vm.  42.  4.  The  material  for  the  study  of  the  non-human  forms  taken  by 
Greek  gods  has  been  recently  collected  by  Dr  M.  W.  de  Visser,  Die  nicht-men- 
schengestaltigen  G'dtter  der  Griechen,  1903. 

»  P.  vra.  41.  6. 

3  Munich.  Published  and  discussed  by  Dr  Bohlan,  '  Schlangenleibige  Nymphen,' 
Philologos  Lvn.  N.F.  zi.  1,  and  see  *Delphika,*  J.H.S.  xix.  1899,  p.  216,  note  1. 
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gathering,  flute-playing  snake-nymphs.  They  are  hpaKovrtohet^ 
KopaL,  but  assuredly  they  are  not  Erinyes  and  we  dare  not  even 
call  them  Eumenides.  Probably  any  Athenian  child  would  have 
named  them  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  but  we  must  be 
content  to  say  that,  in  their  essence,  they  are  Charites,  givers 
of  grace  and  increase/  and  that  their  snake-bodies  mark  them  not 
as  malevolent,  but  as  earth-daemons,  genii  of  fertility.  They  are 
near  akin  to  the  local  Athenian  hero,  the  snake-tailed  Cecrops, 
and  we  are  tempted  to  conjecture  that  in  art,  though  not  in 
literature,  he  may  have  lent  his  snake-tail  to  the  Agraulid 
nymphs,  his  daughters.  Later  it  will  be  seen  that  earth-born 
goddesses,  though  they  shed  their  snake-form,  keep  as  their 
vehicle  and  attribute  the  snake  they  once  were. 


The  Mother  and  the  Maid. 

The  gods  reflect  not  only  man's  human  form  but  also  his 
human  relations.  In  the  Homeric  Olympus  we  see  mirrored  a 
family  group  of  the  ordinary  patriarchal  type,  a  type  so  familiar 
that  it  scarcely  arrests  attention.  Zeus,  Father  of  Gods  and  men, 
is  supreme;  Hera,  though  in  constant  and  significant  revolt, 
occupies  the  subordinate  place  of  a  wife ;  Poseidon  is  a  younger 
brother,  and  the  rest  of  the  Olympians  are  grouped  about  Zeus 
and  Hera  in  the  relation  of  sons  and  daughters.  These  sons  and 
daughters  are  quarrelsome  among  themselves  and  in  constant 
insurrection  against  father  and  mother,  but  still  they  constitute 
a  family,  and  a  family  subject,  if  reluctantly,  to  the  final  authority 
of  a  father. 

But  when  we  come  to  examine  local  cults  we  find  that,  if  these 
mirror  the  civilization  of  the  worshippers,  this  civilization  is 
quite  other  than  patriarchal.  Hera,  subject  in  the  Homeric 
Olympus,  reigns  alone  at  Argos;  Athene  at  Athens  is  no  god's 
wife,  she  is  affiliated  in  some  loose  fashion  to  Poseidon,  but  the 
relation  is  one  of  rivalry  and  ultimate  conquest,  nowise  of  sub- 
ordination. At  Eleusis  two  goddesses  reign  supreme,  Demeter 
and  Kore,  the  Mother  and  the  Maid ;  neither  Hades  nor  Tripto- 
lemos  their  nursling  ever  disputes  their  sway.     At   Delphi    in 
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hifltorical  days  Apollo  held  the  oracle,  but  Apollo,  the  priestess^ 
knows,  was  preceded  by  a  succession  of  women  goddesses  : 

*  First  in  my  prayer  before  all  other  gods 
I  call  on  Earth,  primaeval  prophetess. 
Next  Themis  on  her  mother^s  oracular  seat 
Sat,  so  men  say.     Third  by  unforced  consent 
Another  Titan,  daughter  too  of  Earth, 
Phoebe.     She  gave  it  as  a  birthday  gift 
To  Phoebus,  and  giving  called  it  by  her  name.* 

Gaia  the  Earth  was  first,  and  elsewhere  Aeschylus^  tells  us 
that  Themis  was  but  another  name  of  Gaia.  Prometheus  says  the 
future  was  foretold  him  by  his  mother : 

'Themis  she 
And  Gaia,  one  in  form  with  many  names.' 

In  historical  days  in  Greece,  descent  was  for  the  most  part 
traced  through  the  father.  These  primitive  goddesses  reflect 
another  condition  of  things,  a  relationship  traced  through  the 
mother,  the  state  of  society  known  by  the  awkward  tertn  matri- 
archal^, a  state  echoed  in  the  lost  Catalogties  of  Women,  the 
Eoiai  of  Hesiod,  and  in  the  Boeotian  heroines  of  the  Nekuia. 
Our  modern  patriarchal  society  focusses  its  religious  anthropo- 
morphism on  the  relationship  of  the  father  and  the  son;  the 
Roman  Church  with  her  wider  humanity  includes  indeed  the 
figure  of  the  Mother  who  is  both  Mother  and  Maid,  but  she  is 
still  in  some  sense  subordinate  to  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Of  the  many  survivals  of  matriarchal  notions  in  Greek  myth- 
ology one  salient  instance  may  be  noted.  St  Augustine*,  telling 
the  story  of  the  rivalry  between  Athene  and  Poseidon,  says  that 
the  contest  was  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  citizens,  both  men  and 
women,  for  it  was  the  custom  then  for  women  to  take  part  in 
public  affairs.  The  men  voted  for  Poseidon,  the  women  for 
Athene;  the  women  exceeded  the  men  by  one  and  Athene  prevailed. 
To  appease  the  wrath  of  Poseidon  the  men  inflicted  on  the  women 
a  triple  punishment, '  they  were  to  lose  their  vote,  their  children 
were  no   longer  to  he  called  by  their  mothers  name  and   they 

1  Aesch.  Eum,  1.  *  Aesch.  Prom.  Vinct.  209. 

'  The  clearest  and  most  sdentifio  statement  of  the  facts  as  to  this  difficult 
subject  known  to  me  is  to  be  fonnd  in  an  article  by  Dr  £.  B.  Tylor,  'The  Matri- 
archal family  system/  Nineteenth  Century ^  July  1896. 

*  S.  Aif^Qstine,  De  civitat,  Dei  18.  9  ut  nulla  ulterius  ferrent  suffragia,  ut 
DulloB  nascentimn  maternum  nomen  acciperet,  ut  ne  quis  eas  Athenaeas  vooaret. 
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themselves  were   no   longer  to   be  called    after   their  goddess, 
Athenians/ 

The  myth  is  aetiological,  and  it  mirrors  surely  some  shift  in 
the  social  organization  of  Athens.  The  citizens  were  summoned 
by  Cecrops,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  with  his  name  universal 
tradition  associates  the  introduction  of  the  patriarchal  form  of 
marriage.  Athenaeus*  quoting  from  Clearchos,  the  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  says,  'At  Athens  Cecrops  was  the  first  to  join  one 
woman  to  one  man :  before  connections  had  taken  place  at  random 
and  marriages  were  in  common — hence,  as  some  think,  Cecrops 
was  called  "  Twy-formed  "  (8*^1/^9),  since  before  his  day  people  did 
not  know  who  their  fathers  were,  on  account  of  the  number 
(of  possible  parents).'  A  society  that  had  passed  to  patriarchy 
naturally  misjudged  the  marriage-laws  of  matriarchy  and  regarded 
it  as  a  mere  state  of  promiscuity.  Cecrops,  tradition'  said,  was 
the  first  to  call  Zeus  the  Highest,  and  with  the  worship  of  Zeus 
the  Father  it  is  possible  that  he  introduced  the  social  conditions 
of  patriarchy.  Apollo,  the  son  of  Zeus,  was  worshipped  at  Athens 
as  Patroos. 

The  primitive  Greek  was  of  course  not  conscious  that  he 
mirrored  his  own  human  relations  in  the  figures  of  his  gods,  but, 
in  the  reflective  days  of  Pythagoras,  the  analogy  between  human 
and  divine  was  not  left  unnoted.  The  evidence  he  adduces  as  to 
the  piety  of  women  is  perhaps  the  most  illuminating  comment  on 
primitive  theology  ever  made  by  ancient  or  modem.  *  Women,' 
he'  says,  'give  to  each  successive  stage  of  their  life  the  same 
name  as  a  god,  they  call  the  unmanied  woman  Maiden  (Ko/w;),  the 
woman  given  in  marriage  to  a  man  Bride  (NiJyLM^iy),  her  who  has 
borne  children  Mother  (Mtjttjp),  and  her  who  has  borne  children's 
children  Grandmother  {Malay  Invert  the  statement  and  we  have 
the  whole  matriarchal  theology  in  a  nutshell.  The  matriarchal 
goddesses  reflect  the  life  of  women,  not  women  the  life  of  the 
goddesses. 

Of  these  various  forms  of  the  conditions  of  woman,  woman  as 
maiden,  bride,  mother  and  grandmother,  the  last,  grandmother, 

^  Athen.  ziii.  2  §  555  and  Tzetzes  Chil  v.  19.  650.  Other  instances  of  the 
survival  in  Greek  mythology  of  traces  of  matriarchal  conditions  are  ooUected  by 
Bachofen  in  his  Mutterrecht,  a  book  which,  spite  of  the  wildness  of  its  theories, 
remains  of  value  as  the  fullest  existing  coUection  of  ancient  facts. 

a  P.  vin.  2.  3.  3  Diog.  8. 1.  10,  and  Iambi.  Vit,  Pytk.  8.  11. 
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comes  little  into  prominence ;  it  only  lends  a  name  to  Maia,  the 
mother  of  Hermes.  Nymphs  we  have  everywhere,  but  the  two 
cardinal  conditions  are  obviously  to  a  primitive  society  Mother^  and 
Maiden.  When  these  conditions  crystallized  into  the  goddess  forms 
of  Demeter  and  Kore,  they  appear  as  Mother  and  Daughter,  but 
primarily  the  conditions  expressed  are  Mother  and  Maid,  woman 
mature  and  woman  before  maturity,  and  of  these  two  forms  the 
Mother-form  as  more  characteristic  is,  in  early  days,  the  more 
prominent ;  Kore  as  daughter  rather  than  maiden  is  the  product  of 
mythology.  When  we  come  to  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Mother-goddess  has  for  her  attribute  of  motherhood 
a  son  rather  than  a  daughter.    . 

The  Earth-Mother  as  Karpophoros  or  Lady  of  the 
Wild  Things. 

The  Mother-goddess  was  almost  necessarily  envisaged  as  the 
Earth.  The  ancient  Dove-priestesses  at  Dodona'  were  the  first  to 
chant  the  Litany : 

'Zeus  was,  Zeus  is,  Zeus  shall  be,  0  great  Zeu». 
Earth  sends  up  fruits,  so  praise  we  Earth  the  Mother.' 

The  two  lines  have  no  necessary  connection;  it  may  be 
that  their  order  is  inverted  and  that  long  before  the  Dove- 
priestesses  sang  the  praises  of  Zeus  they  had  chanted  their  hymn 
to  the  Mother.  It  was  fitting  that  women^priestesses^should  sing 
to  a  woman  goddess,  to  Qa  who  was  also  Ma.  Mother-Earth  bore 
not  only  fruits  but  the  race  of  man.     As  the^  poet  Asius'  said : 

'Divine  Pelasgos  on  the  wood-clad  hills 
Black  Earth  brought  forth,  that  mortal  man  might  be.' 

Pelasgos  claimed  no  father,  but  he,  the  first  father,  had  a 
mother.  And  here  it  must  be  noted  that  the  local  mother  must 
necessarily  have  preceded  Gaia  the  abstract  and  universal.    Primi- 

^  The  fundamental  unity  of  all  the  Greek  goddesseB  was,  I  think,  first  observed 
by  Gerhard,  Ueher  Metroon  und  Ooetter-Mutter,  1S49,  p.  103,  bat  his  iUuminating 
gnggeetion  has  been  obscured  for  half  a  oentory  by  systems,  such  as  that  of  Preller 
and  Max  MuUer,  that  see  in  ancient  dieities  impersonations  of  natural  phenomena. 
«  P.  X.  12.  10 

Zeuf  lyv,  Zcuf  iffH,  Ze^t  ifffferau'   u  yurydXe  Zev. 
Fa  «:apiroi>f  dW«,  di6  icX^yfere  fitfripa  yaTav, 
»  P.  vra.  2.  4. 
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tive  man  does  not  tend  to  deal  in  abstractions.  Each  local  hero 
claimed  descent  from  a  local  earth -nymph  or  mother*.  Salamis, 
Aegina  and  *  dear  mother  Ida '  are  not  late  geographical  abstrac- 
tions ;  each  is  a  local  mother,  a  real  parent,  and  all  are  later  merged 
in  the  great  All- Mother  Ge. 

The  Earth-Mother  and  each  and  every  local  nymph  was  mother 
not  only  of  man  but  of  all 
creatures  that  live ;  she  is 
the  'Lady  of  the  Wild 
Things '  (TTOTi/ta  drjpc^v). 
Art  brings  her  figure  very 
clearly  before  us.  On  an 
early  stamped  Boeotian 
amphora*  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Athens  (figs. 
60  and  61)  she  is  vividly 
presented.  The  Great 
Mother  stands  with  up- 
lifted hands  exactly  in  the 
attitude  of  the  still  earlier 
figures  recently  discovered 
in  the  Mycenaean  shrine 
at  Cnossos.  To  either  side 
of  her  is  a  lion,  heraldically 
posed  like  the  lions  of  the 
Gate  at  Mycenae;  below 
her  is  a  frieze  of  deer. 
The  figure  is  supported  or 
rather  encircled  by  two 
women  figures,  one  at 
either  side.  These 
worshippers'. 


Fio.  60. 


seem   to   be   part  of  a  ring  of  encircling 


1  The  distinction  has  been  acutely  observed  by  Miss  W.  M.  L.  Hutchinson 
in  discussing  the  earthbom  parentage  of  Aeacus,  see  Aeaciu  a  Judge  of  the  Under- 
world, p.  6. 

^  'E^AA€^f  'Apx*  1892,  PI.  9;  for  stamped  Boeotian  amphorae  in  general, 
see  Mr  A.  de  Bidder,  BulL  de  Corr.  Hell.  xxii.  1898,  p.  440. 

3  Dr  Wolters  (*E0.  'Apx-  1892,  p.  225)  explains  the  figure  of  the  Earth-Mother 
as  Artemis  Afx*^*  I  entirely  agree  with  Prof.  S.  Wide  that  her  pose  is  not  that  of 
'eine  gebarende  Frau' :  see  S.  Wide,  *  Mykenische  Gotterbilder  und  Idole/  A.  Mitt. 
xxvL  1901,  p.  263. 
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Fio.  61. 

The  design  in  fig.  62  from  a  painted  Boeotian  amphora\  also  in 


Fig.  62. 


the  Museum  at  Athens,  shows  a  similar  and  even  more  complete 
conception  of  the  *  Lady  of  the  Wild  Things.*     Her  two  lions  still 

1  'E0.  'Apx.  1892,  PI.  10. 1. 
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keep  heraldic  guard,  above  her  outstretched  arms  are  two  birds\ 
her  gown  is  decorated  with  the  figure  of  a  great  fish.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  Eurynome  of  Fhigalia  with  her  fish-tailed  body. 

The  interesting  thing  about  these  early  representations,  these 
and  countless  others,  is  that  we  can  give  the  goddess  no  proper 
name.  We  call  her  rightly  the  Great  Mother  and  the  *  Lady  of 
the  Wild  Things/  but  farther  we  cannot  go.  She  has  been  named 
Artemis  and  Cybele,  but  for  neither  name  is  there  a  particle  of 
evidence. 

The  Great  Mother  is  mother  of  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living. 
The  design  in  fig.  63  is  from  the  interior  of  a  rock-he>^n  tomb 


Ceiling 


Line    of  Floor 
Fio.  63. 


in  Phrygian  The  great  figure  of  the  Mother  and  her  lions  occupies 
the  whole  height  of  the  back  wall  of  the  tomb.  'All  things/ 
as  Cicero'  says,  *go  back  to  earth  and  rise  out  of  the  earth.' 

^  On  the  head  of  one  of  the  idols  in  the  recently  diBOOvered  shrine  at  Cnossos, 
Mr  Arthur  Evans  kindly  tells  me,  is  perched  a  dove,  a  forecast  it  may  be  of 
Aphrodite. 

«  See  Prof.  Ramsay,  J.U.S.  1884,  p.  246. 

'  Cic.  De  Nat,  Deor.  ii.  26  et  recidont  omnia  in  terras  et  oriontur  e  terris. 
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'  Dust  we  are,  and  unto  dust  we  shall  return/  and  more  tenderly 
Aeschylus*: 

'Yea,  summon  Earth,  who  brings  all  things  to  life 
And  rears  and  takes  again  into  her  womb.' 

And  so  the  Mother  herself  keeps  ward  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
dead,  and  therefore  *  the  Athenians  of  old  called  the  dead  "  Demeter's 
people"^'  On  the  festival  day  of  the  dead,  the  Nehisia  at  Athens, 
they  sacrificed  to  Earth.  To  a  people  who  practised  inhumation, 
such  ritual  and  such  symbolism  were  almost  inevitable.  When  the 
Earth-Mother  developed  into  the  Corn-Mother,  such  symbolism 
gained  new  life  and  force  from  the  processes  of  agriculture. 
Cicero'  records  that  in  his  day  it  was  still  the  custom  to  sow 
the  graves  of  the  dead  with  com :  *  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not 
quickened  except  it  die*.'  Out  of  the  symbolism  of  the  corn  sown 
the  Greeks  did  not  develope  a  doctrine  of  ifnmortality,  but,  when 
that  doctrine  came  to  them  &om  without,  the  symbolism  of  the 
seed  lay  ready  to  hand. 


The  Mother  as  Kourotrophos. 

Early  art  figures  the  Mother  in  quaint  instructive  fashion 
as  Kourotrophos,  the  Child-Rearer.  As  such  she  appears  in  the 
design  in  fig.  64  taken  from  an  early  black-figured  amphora  of 
the  6th  century  B.c.  in  the  British  Museum".  This  figure  of 
the  Mother  is  usually  explained  as  Leto  with  the  twins  Apollo 
and  Artemis,  but  such  an  interpretation  is,  I  think,  over-bold, 
and  really  misleading.  The  artist  knows  that  there  is  a  Mother- 
Goddess ;  one  child  would  be  sufficient  as  an  attribute  of  mother- 
hood, but  in  his  quaint  primitive  fashion  he  wishes  to  emphasise 
her  motherhood,  he  gives  her  all  the  children  she  can  conveniently 
hold,  one  on  each  shoulder. 

1  Aesch.  Choeph.  127. 

'  Plat,  de  fac,  in  orb.  lun.  28  Kcd  roh  ptKpovt  *A$yiycuoi  ^tifujfrptlovi  u>¥6fUL^oy  to 
irciKaidp. 

3  Cic.  Legg.  n.  22,  and  26,  63.  *  1  Cor.  xv.  36. 

»  B.  M.  Cat,  B  213.  Inghirami,  Vast  Fitt,  iii.  300.  Mr  A.  Lang,  Homeric 
Hymru,  plate  facing  p.  104,  names  the  design  'Leto  with  her  infants  Apollo  and 
Artemis.'  The  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  with  just  caution  says  *Leto  (?),' 
but  adds  that  the  children  are  'probably  Apollo  and  Artemis.'  The  figures  to 
either  side  of  the  central  'Mother,'  Dionysos  and  a  Satyr,  give  no  clue  to  the 
interpretation. 
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We  have  no  right  to  name  tht;  children  Apollo  and  Artemis, 
unless  inscribed  or  marked  as  such  by  attributes.  This  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that,  on  a  frag- 
ment of  a  vase  found  in  the 
Acropolis  excavations  and  un- 
happily still  unpublished,  we 
have  a  figure  closely  analo- 
gous, though  later  in  style,  to 
our  Kourotrophos,  bearing  on 
her  elbows  two  little  naked 
imps  who  are  inscribed:  the 
one  is  Himeros,  the  other 
^(ros).  The  mother  can  in 
this  case  be  none  other  than 
Aphrodite.  The  attribution 
is  confirmed  by  another  frag- 
ment* in  which  only  half  of 
the  Mother-goddess  is  pre- 
served and  one  child  seated 
on  her  elbow;  the  child  is 
not  inscribed,  but  against  the 
mother,  in  archaic  letters,  is 
written  Aphrodi(te) ;  near  her 
as  on  our  vase  is  standing 
Dionysos. 

Pausanias',  when  examin- 
ing the  chest  of  Cypselos,  saw  a  design  on  which  was  represented 
*  a  woman  carrying  a  white  boy  sleeping  on  her  right  arm  ;  on  the 
other  arm  she  has  a  black  boy  who  is  like  the  one  who  is*  asleep ; 
they  both  have  their  feet  twisted  {dfi<f>oT€pov<;  ii€<rrpafjL^evov<i 
Toif<;  TToSa?);  the  inscriptions  show  that  the  boys  are  Death  and 
Sleep,  and  that  Night  is  the  nurse  of  both/  He  adds  the  rather 
surprising  statement  that  it  'would  have  been  easy  to  see  who 
they  were  without  the  inscriptions/ 

A   woman   with    a   child   on   each   arm   can    then    represent 
Aphrodite  with  Himeros  and  Eros;   if  one  child  is  white   and 

1  Mr  G.  C.  Richards,  J.H.S.  xm.  1892,  p.  284,  pi.  xi. 

•  P.  V.  18.  1.  Dr  Frazer  translates  the  difficalt  word  dieaTpafifidvovs  *  turned 
di£Ferent  ways';  the  word  seems  usually  to  imply  distortion,  but  in  the  case  of  Death 
and  Sleep  this  seems  inappropriate. 


Fio.  64. 
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asleep  and  the  other  black,  the  group  represents  Night  with 
Death  and  Sleep;  if  the  group  is  to  represent  Leto  and  her 
twins,  there  must  be  something  to  mark  the  twins  as  Apollo 
and  Artemis.  On  another  amphora  in  the  British  Museum^  there 
does  exist  just  the  necessary  differentiation :  the  child  on  the  left 
arm  is  naked,  the  child  on  the  right  though  also  painted  black 
wears  a  short  chiton.  We  are  justified  in  supposing  that  the  one 
is  a  boy  the  other  a  girl,  and  there  is  at  least  a  high  probability 
that  the  differentiation  of  sex  points  to  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  point  because  vase-paintings  are  here,  as 
so  often,  highly  instructive  in  the  matter  of  the  development  and 
slow  differentiation  and  articulation  of  theological  types.     At  first 
all  is  vague  and  misty ;  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  blank  formula,  a 
mother-goddess  characterized  by  twins.     If  we  give  her  a  name  at 
all  she  is  Kourotrophos.     As  her  personality  grows  she  differ- 
entiates, she  is  Aphrodite  with  Eros  and  Himeros,  she  is  Night 
with  Sleep  and  Death.     When  Apollo  and  Artemis  came  from  the| 
North  they  became  the  twins  par  eax:ellence,  and  they  are  affiliated  , 
to  the  old  religion;  the  Mother  as  Kourotrophos  became  Leto  with  ^ 
Apollo  and  Artemis. 

The  like  process  goes  on  in  literature,  though  it  is  less  obviously 
manifest.  At  the  opening  of  the  Thesmophoria  the  Woman-Herald 
in  Aristophanes'  makes  proclamation  as  follows  : 

'  Keep  solemn  silence.  Keep  solemn  silence.  Pray  to  the  two  Thesmo- 
phoroi,  to  Demeter,  and  to  Kore,  and  to  Plouton,  and  to  Kalligeneia,  and  to 
Kourotrophos,  and  to  Hermes,  and  the  Charites.' 

Discussion  from  the  time  of  the  scholiast  onwards  has  raged 
as  to  who  Kourotrophos  is — is  she  Hestia,  is  she  Ge  ?  The  simple 
truth  is  never  faced  that  she  is  Kourotrophos,  an  attribute  become 
a  personality.  Her  personality,  it  is  true,  faded  before  the  dominant 
personality  of  the  Mother  of  Eleusis,  but  her  presence  in  the 
ancient  ritual-formulary  speaks  clearly  for  her  original  actuality. 
Once  she  had  faded,  all  the  other  more  successful  goddesses,  Ge, 
Artemis,  Hekate,  Leto,  Demeter,  Aphrodite,  even  Athene,  contend 
for  her  name  as  their  epithet.  There  is  no  controversy  so  idle  and 
apparently  so  prolific  as  that  which  seeks  to  find  in  these  ancient 

I  B.  M,  Cat.  B  168. 

>  At.  Thetm.  295  and  schol.  ad  loc.  The  words  r^  Ff  have  been  interpolated 
after  KovpoTp6<f>(^  but  without  ms.  authority. 
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inchoate  personalities,  such  as  Kourotrophos  and  Ealligeneia,  the 
epithets  of  the  Olympians  they  so  long  predated. 

The  figure  of  the  Mother  as  Kourotrophos  lent  itself  Easily  to 
later  abstractions.  Themis  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  she  attains 
a  real  personality;  her  sisters  Eunomia  and  Dike  are  scarcely  flesh 
and  blood,  they  are  beautiful  stately  shadows.  The  '  making  of  a 
goddess'  is  always  a  mystery,  the  outcome  of  manifold  causes  of 
which  we  have  lost  count.  At  the  close  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  at 
the  end  of  the  weary,  fatal  Peloponnesian  war,  Eirene,  Peace,  almost 
attained  godhead,  and  godhead  as  the  Mother.  Cephisodotos,  fether 
of  Praxiteles,  made  for  the  market-place  at  Athens  a  statue  of  her 
carrying  the  child  Ploutos,  the 
Athenians  built  her  an  altar 
and  did  sacrifice  to  her,  Aristo- 
phanes brings  her  on  the  stage, 
but  it  is  all  too  late  and  in  vain, 
she  remains  an  abstraction  as 
lifeless  as  Theoria  or  Opora, 
and  finds  no  place  among  the 
humanities  of  Olympus. 

Tyche,  Fortune,  another  late 
abstraction  of  the  Mother, 
though  she  is  scarcely  more 
human  than  Eirene,  obtained  a 
wide  popularity.  Pausanias^ 
saw  at  Thebes  a  sanctuary  of 
Tyche;  he  remarks  after  naming 
the  artists,  *it  was  a  clever 
plan  of  them  to  put  Ploutos  in 
the  arms  of  Tyche  as  his  mother 
or  nurse,  and  Cephisodotos  was 
no  less  clever ;  he  made  for  the 
Athenians  the  image  of  Eirene  holding  Ploutos/ 

These  abstractions,  Tyche,  Ananke  and  the  like,  were  popular 
with  the  Orphics.  Their  very  lack  of  personality  favoured  a 
growing  philosophic  monotheism.  The  design  in  fig.  65  is  carved 
in  low  relief  on  one  of  the  columns  of  the  Hall  of  the  Mystae  of 

1  P.  IX.  16.  2. 


Fio.  65. 
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Dionysos,  recently  excavated  at  Melos'.  Tyche  holds  a  child — 
presumably  the  local  Ploutos  of  Melos — in  her  arms.  Above  her 
is  inscribed,  'May  Agathe  Tyche  of  Melos  be  gracious  to 
Alexandres,  the  founder  of  the  holy  Mystae/  Tyche,  Fortune, 
might  be,  to  the  uninitiated,  the  Patron,  the  Good  Luck  of  any 
and  every  city,  but  to  the  mystic  she  had  another  and  a  deeper 
meaning ;  she,  like  the  Agathos  Daimon,  vras  the  inner  Fate  of  his 
life  and  soul.  In  her  house,  as  will  later  be  seen  (Chap,  xi.),  he 
lodged,  observing  rules  of  purity  and  abstinence  before  he  was 
initiated  into  the  underworld  mysteries  of  Trophonios,  before  he 
drank  of  the  waters  of  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne.  It  is  one  of  the 
countless  instances  in  which  the  Orphics  went  back  behind  the 
Olympian  divinities  and  mysticized  the  earlier  figures  of  the 
Mother  or  the  Daughter. 

Demeter  and  Kobe. 

So  long  as  and  wherever  man  lived  for  the  most  part  by 
hunting,  the  figure  of  the  *Lady  of  the  Wild  Things'  would 
content  his  imagination.  But,  when  he  became  an  agriculturist, 
the  Mother-goddess  must  perforce  be,  not  only  Kourotrophos  of  all 
living  things,  but  also  the  Corn-mother,  Demeter. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Demeter  has  been  often  discussed*. 
The  most  popular  etymology  is  that  which  makes  her  Aa/iijnyp, 
Earth-mother,  Aa,  which  occurs  in  such  interjections'  as  ^ev  Sa, 
olol  Sa,  being  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  Fa.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  meaning  this  etymology  is  "^  nowise  satisfactory. 
Demeter  is  tuii  the  Earth-Mother,  not  the  goddess  of  the  earth  in 
general,  but  of  the  fruits  of  the  civilized,  cultured  earth,  the  tilth ; 
not  the  'Lady  of  the  Wild  Things,*  but  She-who-bears-fruits, 
Karpophoros.  Mannhardt  was  the  first  to  point  out  another 
etymology,  more  consonant  with  this  notion.     The  author  of  the 

1  Mr  B.  G.  Bosanquet,  'ExeavatioiiB  of  the  British  School  at  Melos,*  J,H,S.  xvni. 
1898.  p.  60,  Fig.  1,  and  Dr  P.  Wolters,  'Melisohe  Kultstatoeii,'  A.  Mitt.  xv.  1890, 
p.  248. 

^  All  the  proposed  etymologies,  possible  and  impossible,  are  collected  by  Mann- 
hardt, MythologUche  Fortckungen,  p.  287.  To  his  discaseion  must  now  be  added 
Dr  Kretschmer's  view  that  Aa  like  Ma  means  mother  and  that  the  form  Aafidrrip 
arose  when  Aa  had  crystaUized  into  a  proper  name.  See  Fe8t9chrift  dtr  Wiener- 
Studien,  1902,  p.  291. 

*  Aesch.  Pram,  Vinct.  568. 
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Etymologicon  Magnum^,  after  stringing  together  a  whole  series  of 
senseless  conjectures,  at  last  stumbles  on  what  looks  like  the  truth. 
'  Deo/  he  says, '  may  be  derived  from  ra^  Brja*;,  for  barley  grains 
are  called  by  the  Cretans  SffoiJ  The  Cretan  word  SfjaL  is  near 
akin  to  the  ordinary  Greek  fe^a,  the  word  used  for  a  coarse  wheat 
or  spelt ;  the  fruitful  field  in  Homer*  bears  the  epithet  ^eiBtopo^j 
*  spelt-yielding.'  Demeter,  it  will  later  be  seen  (p.  565),  probably 
came  from  Crete,  and  brought  her  name  with  her ;  she  is  the 
Earth,  but  only  in  this  limited  sense,  as  'Grain-Mother.' 

To  the  modern  mind  it  is  surprising  to  find  the  processes  of 
agriculture  conducted  in  the  main  by  women,  and  mirroring  them- 
selves in  the  figures  of  women-goddesses.  But  in  days  when  man 
was  mainly  concerned  with  hunting  and  fighting  it  was  natural 
enough  that  agriculture  and  the  ritual  attendant  on  it  should  fall 
to  the  women.  Moreover  to  this  social  necessity  was  added,  and  still 
is  among  many  savage  communities,  a  deep-seated  element  of  super- 
stition. *  Primitive  man/  Mr  Payne'  observes, '  refuses  to  interfere 
in  agriculture;  he  thinks  it  magically  dependent  for  success  on 
woman,  and  connected  with  child-bearing.'  *  When  the  women 
plant  maize,'  said  the  Indian  to  Gumilla,  *  the  stalk  produces  two 
or  three  ears.  Why?  Because  women  know  how  to  produce 
children.  They  only  know  how  to  plant  com  to  ensure  its  germi- 
natiog.  Then  let  them  plant  it,  they  know  more  than  we  know.' 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  mind  of  the  men  of  Athens  who  sent 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  keep  the  Thesmophoria  and  work 
their  charms  and  ensure  fertility  for  crops  and  man. 

It  was  mainly  in  connection  with  agriculture,  it  would  seem, 
that  the  Earth-goddess  developed  her  double  form  as  Mother 
and  Maid.  The  ancieut '  Lady  of  the  Wild  Things  '  is  both  in  one 
or  perhaps  not  consciously  either,  but  at  Eleusis  the  two  figures 
are  clearly  outlined ;  Demeter  and  Kore  are  two  persons  though 
one  god.  They  take  shape  very  charmingly  in  the  design  in 
fig.  66,  from  an  early  red-figured  skyphos*,  found  at  Eleusis.  To 
the  left  Demeter  stands,  holding  in  her  left  hand  her  sceptre, 
while  with   her  right   she   gives  the  corn-ears  to  her  nursling, 

^  Etym.  Mag.  s.v.  Ai^u^  sab  fin. :  rj  Aijdt,  irapa  rdis  Srfds  *  oOtw  ydp  Srfol  irpwrayopc^- 
OKTcu  inrb  KpfijrCjy  cd  xpidal. 

^  Horn.  IL  II.  528  i^elSufws  apovpa. 

'  History  of  the  New  World,  vol.  n.  p.  7. 

*  O.  Bubensohn,  *  Eleusinische  Beitrage,*  A.  MittK  1899,  pi.  vii. 
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Triptolemos,  who  holds  his  'crooked  plough.'     Behind  is  Eore, 
the  maiden,  with  her  simple  chiton  for  dress,  and  her  long  flowing 


Fio.  66. 


hair,  and  the  torches  she  holds  as  Queen  of  the  underworld.  Mother 
and  Maid  in  this  picture  are  clearly  distinguished,  but  not  infre- 
quently, when  both  appear  together,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
is  which. 


The  relation  of  these  early  matriarchal,  husbandless  goddesses, 
whether  Mother  or  Maid,  to  the  male  figures  that  accompany  them 
is  one  altogether  noble  and  womanly,  though  perhaps  not  what 
the  modem  mind  holds  to  be  feminine.  It  seems  to  halt  some- 
where half-way  between  Mother  and  Lover,  with  a  touch  of  the 
patron  saint.  Aloof  firom  achievement  themselves,  they  choose  a 
local  hero  for  their  own  to  inspire  and  protect.  They  ask  of  him, 
not  that  he  should  love  or  adore,  but  that  he  should  do  great  deeds. 
Hera  has  Jason,  Athene  Perseus,  Herakles  and  Theseus,  Demeter 
and  Kore  Triptolemos.  And  as  their  glory  is  in  the  hero's  high 
deeds,  so  their  grace  is  his  guerdon.  With  the  coming  of  patriarchal 
conditions  this  high  companionship  ends.  The  women  goddesses 
are  sequestered  to  a  servile  domesticity,  they  become  abject  and 
amorous. 

H.  18 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  primarily  the  two  forms  of  the 
Earth  or  Corn-goddess  are  not  Mother  and  Daughter,  but  Mother 
and  Maiden,  Demeter  and  Kore.  They  are,  in  fact,  merely  the 
older  and  younger  form  of  the  same  person,  hence  their  easy  eon- 
fusion.  The  figures  of  the  Mother  and  Datighter  are  mythological 
rather  than  theological,  i.e.  they  arise  from  the  story-telling 
instinct : 

'  Demeter  of  the  beauteous  hair,  goddess  divine,  I  sing, 
She  and  the  slender-ancled  maid,  her  daughter,  whom  the  king 
Aidoneus  seized,  by  Zeus'  decree.     He  found  her,  as  she  played 
Far  from  her  mother's  side,  who  reaps  the  com  with  golden  blade*.' 

The  com  is  reaped  and  the  earth  desolate  in  winter-time. 
Aetiology  is  ready  with  a  human  love-story.  The  maiden,  the 
young  fruit  of  the  earth,  was  caught  by  a  lover,  kept  for  a  season, 
and  in  the  spring-time  returns  to  her  mother ;  the  mother  is  com- 
forted, and  the  earth  blossoms  again* : 

*Thu8  she  spake,  and  then  did  Demeter  the  garlanded  yield 
And  straightway  let  spring  up  the  fruit  of  the  loamy  field. 
And  all  the  breadth  of  the  earth,  with  leaves  and  blossoming  things 
Was  heavy.    Then  she  went  forth  to  the  law-delivering  kings 
And  taught  them,  Triptolemos  first.' 

Mythology  might  work  its  will,  but  primitive  art  never  clearly 
distinguished  between  the  Mother  and  the  Maid,  never  lost  hold 
of  the  truth  that  they  were  one  goddess.  On  the  Boeotian  plate* 
in  fig.  67  is  figured  the  Corn-goddess,  but  whether  as  Mother  or 
Maid  it  is  difficult,  I  incline  to  think  impossible,  to  decide.  She 
is  a  great  goddess,  enthroned  and  heavily  draped,  wearing  a  high 
polos  on  her  head.  She  holds  ears  of  corn,  a  pomegianate,  a  torch  ; 
before  her  is  an  omphalos-like  altar,  on  it  what  looks  like  a  pome- 
granate— ^is  she  Demeter  or  Persephone  ?  I  incline  to  think  she 
is  both  in  one ;  the  artist  has  not  differentiated  her. 

^  Horn,  Hymn,  ad  Cer,  1. 

2  Horn.  Hymn,  ad  Cer.  470.  The  elaborate  aetiology  of  the  whole  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Demeter  has  been  follj  examined  and  explained  by  Mr  F.  B.  Jevons  in 
his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion,  ch.  xxni.  and  Appendix. 

3  Athens  Nat.  Mus.  484.  Fig.  67  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph  kindly  sexit 
me  by  Prof.  Sam.  Wide.  For  farther  particulars  of  this  class  of  vases  I  most  refer 
to  Prof.  Wide's  article  *Eine  lokale  Gattung  Boiotischer  Gefasse,*  A,  Mitt.  xxvi.  1901, 
p.  143.  Prof.  Wide  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the  bird  in  the  field  is 
a  bird- soul  and  points  out  that  merely  decorative  *  FUllfiguren '  do  not  occur  on  tlxis 
class  of  vases.  This  interpretation  seems  to  me  highly  probable,  but  till  farther 
evidence  emerges,  I  hesitate  to  adopt  it  as  certain. 
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The  dead,  according  to  Plutarch's*  statement,  were  called  by 
the  Athenians  *  Demeter's  people/    The  ancient  *  (jady  of  the  Wild 


Fio.  67. 


Things/  with  her  guardian  lions,  keeps  ward  over  the  dead  in  the 
tombs  of  Asia  Minor,  and  every  grave  became  her  sanctuary.  But 
in  Greece  proper,  and  especially  at  Eleusis,  where  the  Mother  and 
the  Maid  take  mythological,  differentiated  form  as  Demeter  and 
her  daughter  Persephone,  their  individual  functions  tend  more  and 
more  to  specialize.  Demeter  becomes  more  and  more  agricultural, 
more  and  more  the  actual  com.  As  Plutarch*  observes — with  full 
consciousness  of  the  anomalous  blend  of  the  human  and  the 
physical — a  poet  can  say  of  the  reapers : 

*What  time  men  shear  to  earth  Demeter's  limbs.' 

The  Mother  takes  the  physical  side,  the  Daughter  the  spiritual  ] 
— the  Mother  is  more  and  more  of  the  upper  air,  the  Daughter  of 
the  underworld. 

Demeter  as  Thesmophoros  has  for  her  sphere  more  and 
more  the  things  of  this  life,  laws  and  civilized  marriage;  she 
grows  more  and  more  human  and  kindly,  goes  more  and  more 

1  Pint,  de  fac.  in  orb,  lun.  xxviii. 

2  Plut.  de  It.  et  Osir.  lxvi.  Toirrrijs  S4  rtf  iirl  tQv  $€pi^vTtap  "Trjfios  6t   o/^yoi 
Arf/niT€pa  KtakoTOfitvaiP,* 
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over  to  the  humane  Olympians,  till  in  the  Homeric  H3rmn  she,  the 
Earth-Mother,  ip  an  actual  denizen  of  Olympus.  The  Daughter, 
at  first  but  the  young  form  of  the  mother,  is  in  maiden  fashion 
sequestered,  even  a  little  farouche ;  she  withdraws  herself  more 
and  more  to  the  kingdom  of  the  spirit,  the  things  below  and 
beyond : 

'She  waits  for  each  and  other, 
She  waits  for  all  men  bom, 
Forgets  the  earth  her  mother, 
The  life  of  fruits  and  com. 
And  spring  and  seed  and  swallow 
Take  wing  for  her  and  follow 
Where  summer  song  rings  hollow 
And  flowers  are  put  to  soom.' 

And  in  that  kingdom  aloof  her  figure  waxes  as  the  figure  of 
the  Mother  wanes  : 

*  0  daughter  of  earth,  my  mother,  her  crown  and  blossom  of  birth, 
I  am  also  I  also  thy  brother,  I  go  as  I  came  unto  earth.* 

She  passes  to  a  place  unknown  of  the  Olympians,  her  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world. 

*  Thou  art  more  than  the  Qods,  who  number  the  days  of  our  temporal  breath, 
For  these  give  labour  and  slumber,  but  thou,  Proserpina,  Death.' 

All  this  is  matter  of  late  development.  At  first  we  have 
merely  the  figures  of  the  Two  Goddesses,  the  Two  Thesmophoroi, 
the  Two  Despoinae.  Demeter  at  Hermione  is  Chthonia,  in 
Arcadia^  she  is  at  once  Erinys  and  Lousia.  But  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  as  will  later  be  seen,  a  religion  like  Orphism,  which 
concerned  itself  with  the  abnegation  of  this  world  and  the  life  of 
the  soul  hereafter,  laid  hold  rather  of  the  figure  of  the  underworld 
Kore,  and  left  the  prosperous,  genial  Corn-Mother  to  make  her 
way  alone  into  Olympus. 


The  Anodos  of  the  Maiden  Earth-goddesses. 

In  discussing  the  Boeotian  plate  (fig.  67),  it  has  been  seen 
that  it  is  not  easy  always  to  distinguish  in  art  the  figures  of  the 
Mother  and  the  Maid.  A  like  diflSculty  attends  the  interpretation 
of  the  series  of  curious  representations  of  the  earth-goddess  now 
to  be  considered  (figs.  68 — 72). 

1  P.  vin.  25.  4—7. 
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We  begin  with  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  68,  where  happily  an 
inscription  makes  the  interpretation  certain.  The  design  is  from 
a  red-figured  krater,  now  in  the  Albertinum  Museum  at  Dresden^ 
To  the  right  is  a  conventional  earth-mound  ix^fUL  7^9).    In  front 


Fio.  68. 

of  it  stands  Hermes.  He  holds  not  his  herykeion^  but  a  rude 
forked  rhahdoa.  It  was  with  the  rhaidos,  it  will  be  remembered 
(p.  44),  that  he  summoned  the  souls  from  the  gmwe-pithos. 
Here,  too,  he  is  present  as  Psychagogos  ;  he  has  come  to  summon 
an  earth-spirit,  nay  more,  the  Earth-goddess  herself.  Out  of  the 
artificial  mound,  which  symbolizes  the  earth  itself,  rises  the  figure 
of  a  woman.  At  first  sight  we  might  be  inclined  to  call  her  Qe, 
the  Earth-JfotW,  but  the  figure  is  slight  and  maidenly,  and  over 
her  happily  is  written  (Phe)rophatta.  It  is  the  Anodos  of  Kore — 
the  coming  of  the  goddess  is  greeted  by  an  ecstatic  dance  of  goat- 

^  Jahrbuch  d.  hisU  Anz.  1893,  p.  166. 
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horned  Panes,  They  are  not  Satyi-s :  these,  as  will  later  be  seen 
(p.  380),  are  horse  demons.  By  the  early  middle  of  the  5th 
century  B.C.,  the  date  of  this  red-figured  vase,  the  worship  of  the 
Arcadian  Pan  was  well-established  at  Athens,  and  the  goat-men, 
the  Panes,  became  the  fashionable  and  fitting  attendants  of  the 
Earth-Maiden.  The  inscriptions  above  their  heads  can,  unfortu- 
nately, not  be  read. 

A  vase  of  much  later  date  (fig.  69)  shows  us  substantially  the 


Fio.  69. 

same  scene.  The  design  is  from  a  red-figured  krater*  in  the 
Berlin  Antiquarium.  The  goddess  again  rises  from  an  artificial 
mound  decorated  with  sprays  of  foliage.  The  attendant  figures 
are  difierent.  A  goat-legged  Pan  leans  eagerly  over  the  mound, 
but  Dionysos  himself,  with  his  thyrsos,  sits  quietly  waiting  the 
Anodos,  and  with  him  are  his  real  attendants,  the  horse-tailed 
Satyrs.  In  the  left-hand  comer  a  little  winged  Love-god  plays  on 
the  double  flutes.     The  rising  goddess  is  not  inscribed,  and  she  is 

1  Berl.  CaU  2646.  Mon.  d.  Inst,  xn.  tav.  iv.  This  vase  with  others  of  the  same 
type  is  explained  by  Dr  Robert,  ArcMologische  MUhrchen,  p.  196,  as  the  rising  of 
a  Spring- Nymph,  bat  the  inscribed  Berlin  vase  was  not  known  to  him,  see  also 
*Delphika,'  J.H.S.  xix.  1899,  p.  232. 
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best  left  unnamed.  She  is  an  Earth-goddess,  but  the  presence  of 
Dionysos  makes  us  suspect  that  there  is  some  reminiscence  of 
Semele  (p.  407).  The  presence  of  the  Love-god  points,  as  will  be 
explained  later  (Chap,  xii.),  to  the  influence  of  Orphism. 

More   curious,   more   instructive,   but   harder    completely   to 
explain,  is  the  design  in  fig.  70,  from  a  black-figured  lekythos  in 


Fio.  70. 

the  Bibliotheque  Nationale^  at  Paris.  The  colossal  head  and 
lifted  hands  of  a  woman  are  rising  out  of  the  earth.  This  time 
there  is  no  artificial  mound,  the  scene  takes  place  in  a  temple  or 
sanctuary,  indicated  by  the  two  bounding  columns.  Two  men,  not 
Satyrs,  are  present,  and  this  time  not  as  idle  spectators.  Both  are 
armed  with  great  mallets  or  hammers,  and  one  of  them  strikes  the 
head  of  the  rising  woman. 

Some  possible  light  is  thrown  on  this  difficult  vase  by  the  con- 
sideration of  two  others.  First  we  have  two  designs  from  the 
obverse  and  reverse  of  an  amphora^  shown  together  in  fig.  71. 

^  Cat.  29S.  Milliet  et  Giraudon,  PI.  Ln.  b,  discussed  by  Prof.  Fortwangler, 
Jahrbuch  d.  InsU  1891,  p.  113,  and  Prof.  Gardner,  J.H.S.  ra.  1901,  p.  6,  and 
J.  E.  Harrison,  *Delphika,'  J.H.S.  xix.  1899,  p.  232. 

3  Vasi  dipinti  del  Museo  Vivenzio  designati  di  C.  Angelini  nel  mdcczcvi. 
niustrato  di  G.  Patroni  1900,  Tav.  xxix.  All  the  plates  of  this  publication  are 
of  coarse  reprodaced  from  very  old  drawings  and  are  quite  untrustworthy  as  regards 
style.  The  vase  under  discussion  is  now  lost,  so  that  the  original  cannot  be 
compared.  Sig.  Patroni  thinks  the  drawing  is  authentic.  I  reproduce  it  partly 
because  the  subject  is  not  wholly  explicable,  partly  in  the  hope  that  by  making 
it  more  widely  Imown,  I  may  lead  to  the  rediscovery  of  the  vase,  which  may  be  in 
some  private  coUection. 
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On  the  obverse  to  the  left  we  have  a  scene  fairly  familiar,  a 
goddess  rising  from  the  ground,  watched  by  a  youth,  who  holds  in 
his  hand  some  sort  of  implement,  either  a  pick  or  a  hammer. 


Fio.  71. 

The  meaning  of  the  reverse  design  is  conjectural.  A  man,  short 
of  stature  and  almost  deformed  in  appearance,  looks  at  a  curious 
and  problematic  figure,  half  woman  and  half  vase,  set  on  a 
quadrangular  ba^sis.  Before  it,  if  the  drawing  be  correct,  is  a 
spiked  crown ;  round  about,  in  the  field,  a  number  of  rosettes-  A 
design  so  problematic  is  not  likely  to  be  a  forgery.  Before  its 
meaning  is  conjectured,  another  vase,  whose  interpretation  is 
perfectly  clear  and  certain,  remains  to  be  considered.  Its  meaning 
may  serve  to  elucidate  the  others. 

The  design  in  fig.  72  is  from  a  red-figured  amphora^  of  the 
finest  period,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  At  a  first 
glance,  when  we  see  the  splendid  figure  rising  from  the  ground 
with  outstretched  arms,  the  man  with  the  hammer  and  Hermes 
attendant,  we  think  that  we  have  the  familiar  scene  of  the  rising 
of  Kore  or  Ge.  As  such,  had  no  inscriptions  existed,  the  design 
would  certainly  have  been  interpreted.  But,  as  it  happens,  each 
figure  is  carefully  inscribed.  To  the  left  Zeus,  next  to  him 
Hermes,  next  Epimetheus,  and  last,  not  Ge  or  Kore,  but  Pandora, 
Over  Pandora,  to  greet  her  uprising,  hovers  a  Love-god  with 
a  fillet  in  his  outstretched  hands. 

1  Prof.  Percy  Gardner,  *  A  new  Pandora  Vase,*  J.H,S.  xxi.  1901,  Plate  1. 
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Pandora  rises  from  the  earth ;  she  is  the  Earth,  giver  of  all  gifts. 
This  is  made  doubly  sure  by  another  representation  of  her  birth 
or  rather  her  making.     On  the  well-known  jBafe-cylix  of  the 


Fio.  72. 

British  Museum^  Pandora,  half  statue  half  woman,  has  just  been 
modelled  by  Hephaistos,  and  Athene  is  in  the  act  of  decking  her. 
Pandora  she  certainly  is,  but  against  her  is  written  her  other  name 
(A)nesidora", '  she  who  sends  up  gifts.'  Pandora  is  a  form  or  title 
of  the  Earth-goddess  in  the  Kore  form,  entirely  humanized  and 
vividly  personified  by  mythology. 

In  the  light  of  this  substantial  identity  of  Pandora  and  the 
Earth-Kore,  it  is  possible  perhaps  to  offer  an  explanation  of  the 

1  BHt.  Mu8,  Cat.  D  4.     WhiU  Athenian  Vases,  Plate  19.     Myth,  and  Mon,  of 
Ane.  Athens,  p.  460,  fig.  60. 

>  The  worship  of  Ge  as  Anesidora  at  Phlya  will  be  later  disoassed,  Chap.  zii. 
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problematic  vase  in  fig.  71.  Have  we  not  on  obverse  and  reverse 
a  juxtaposition  of  the  two  scenes,  tbe  Rise  of  Kore,  the  Making  of 
Pandora?  On  this  showing  the  short  deformed  man  would  be 
Hephaistos,  and  Pandora,  half  woman  half  vase,  may  be  conceived 
as  issuing  from  her  once  famous  pithos. 

The  contaminatio  of  the  myths  of  the  Making  of  Pandora  and 
the  Anodos  of  Kore  may  explain  also  another  difficulty.  In  the 
making  and  moulding  of  Pandora,  Hephaistos  the  craftsman  uses 
his  characteristic  implement,  the  hammer  ^  This  hammer  he  also 
uses  to  break  open  the  head  of  Zeus,  in  representations  of  the 
birth  of  Athene  (p.  366).  On  vases  with  the  Anodos  of  Kore 
the  Sat)rrs  or  Panes  carry  and  use  sometimes  an  ordinary  pick, 
sometimes  a  hammer,  like  the  hammer  of  Hephaistos.  The  pick 
is  the  natural  implement  for  breaking  clods  of  earth,  the  spade 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  before  the  iron  age — the  hammers 
have  always  presented  a  difficulty.  May  they  not  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  m)rth  of  the  making  of  Pandora,  and  then,  by 
confusion,  passed  to  the  Anodos  of  Kore  ? 

Finally,  returning  to  the  difficult  design  in  fig.  70,  I  would 
offer  another  suggestion.  The  fact  that  the  scene  takes  place  in  a 
sanctuary  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  we  have  here  a  representa- 
tion of  some  sort  of  mimetic  ritual.  The  Anodos  of  Kore  was,  as 
has  already  been  seen  (p.  131),  dramatized  at  certain  festivals; 
exactly  how  we  do  not  know.  At  the  festival  of  the  Charila 
(p.  107)  a  puppet  dressed  as  a  girl  was  brought  out,  beaten,  and 
ultimately  hanged  in  a  chasm.  Is  it  not  possible  that  at  some 
festival  of  the  Earth-goddess  there  was  a  mimetic  enactment  of 
the  Anodos,  that  the  earth  or  some  artificially-formed  chasm  was 
broken  open  by  picks,  and  that  a  puppet  or  a  real  woman  emerged. 
It  is  more  likely,  I  think,  that  the  vase-painter  had  some  such 
scene  in  his  mind  than  that  the  Satyrs  with  their  picks  or 
hammers  represent  the  storm  and  lightning  from  heaven  beating 
on  the  earth  to  subdue  it  and  compel  its  fertility\     At  Megara, 

^  A  lost  play  of  Sophocles  was  called  UapdtJ^pa  rj  Z^vpoic^rot.  The  ff4>0pa  though 
characteristic  of  Hephaistos  the  craftsman  was  used  by  agricolturists.  Trygaeas  in 
the  Pax  (v.  566)  remembers  that  his  o-^Opa  waits  at  home  glittering  and  leady, 
see  J.H.S,  xx.  1900,  p.  107. 

>  Prof.  Furtwangler,  Jahrbuch  d.  Itut.  1891,  pp.  117  and  124,  <£in  uraltea 
mythisches  Symbol  fiir  die  Blitze  sind  aber  Hammer  and  Beil.  Sie  sind  e8...die 
mit  maohtigen  Gewittem  den  Eopf  der  grossen  Matter  Erde  schlagen  and  hammem 
bis  sie  erwacht  and  erweioht.' 
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near  the  Prytaneion,  Pansanias^  saw  'a  rock  which  was  called 
Anaklethra^  "Calling  Up,"  because  Demeter,  if  anyone  like  to 
believe  it,  when  she  was  wandering  in  search  of  her  daughter, 
called  her  up  there/  He  adds, '  the  women  of  Megara  to  this  day 
perform  rites  that  are  analogous  to  the  legend  told.'  Unhappily 
he  does  not  tell  us  what  these  rites  were.  Lucian  devotes  a  half- 
serious  treatise  to  discussing  the  scope  and  merits  of  pantomimic 
dancing,  Xenophon'  in  bis  Banquet  lets  us  see  that  educated 
guests  after  dinner  preferred  the  acting  of  a  myth  to  the  tumbling 
of  a  dancing  girl,  but  the  actual  ritual  pantomime  of  the  ancients 
is  to  us  a  sealed  book.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  the 
'  things  done '  (Spdfieva)  of  ritual  helped  to  intensify  mythological 
impersonation  as  much  as,  or  perhaps  more  than,  the  'things 
spoken'  (Itt^)  of  the  poet. 

Pandora. 

To  the  primitive  matriarchal  Greek  Pandora  was  then  a  real 
goddess,  in  form  and  name,  of  the  Earth,  and  men  did  sacri6ce 
to  her.  By  the  time  of  Aristophanes*  she  had  become  a  misty 
figure,  her  ritual  archaic — matter  for  the  oracles  of  *  Bakis.'  The 
prophet  instructing  Peisthetairos  reads  from  his  script: 
*  First  to  Pandora  sacrifice  a  white-fleeced  ram.' 

The  scholiast  gives  the  correct  and  canonical  interpretation 
'  to  Pandora,  the  earth,  because  she  bestows  fi\l  things  necessary 
for  life.'  By  his  time,  and  long  before,  explanation  was  necessary. 
Hipponax*  knew  of  her ;  Athenaeus,  in  his  discussion  of  cabbages, 
quotes  from  memory  the  mysterious  lines : 

*He  grovelled,  worshipping  the  seven-leaved  cabbage 
To  which  Pandora  sacrificed  a  cake 
At  the  Thargelia  for  a  pharmakos.' 

The  passage,  though  obscure,  is  of  interest  because  it  connects 
Pandora  the  Earth-goddess  with  the  Thargelia,  the  festival  of  the 

^  P.  I.  43.  ^...ioiKSra  8i  rif  \&y(p  hpGxnv  is  iffuis  in  al  yLeyapiuv  yvyaUei. 

'  The  Etymologieon  Magnum  has  the  form  'ApaxXrfdpls, 

3  Xen.  Symp.  vn.  5.  I  have  elsewhere  {Myth,  and  Man.  of  Anc.  Athena,  p.  cxvii) 
discussed  the  possible  influence  of  such  mimetic  presentations  on  the  fixed  mytho- 
logical types  of  vase-paintings.  Dr  Frazer  (Oolden  Bough,  2nd  ed.  vol.  lu.  p.  165) 
makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  in  sacred  dramas  may  be  found  a  possible 
meeting-ground  between  Euhemerists  and  their  opponents. 

*  Ar.  Av.  971,  sohol.  ad  loc.  >  Frg.  Hippon.  ap.  Athen.  ix.  §  370. 
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first-fruits  of  the  Earth.  Effaced  in  popular  ritual  she  emerges  in 
private  superstition.  Philostratos\  in  his  Life  of  ApoUoniua,  tells 
how  a  certain  man,  in  need  of  money  to  dower  his  daughter, 
'sacrificed'  to  Earth  for  treasure,  and  Apollonius,  to  whom  he 
confided  his  desire,  said,  'Earth  and  I  will  help  you,'  and  he 
prayed  to  Pandora,  sought  in  a  garden,  and  found  the  desired 
treasure. 

Pandora  is  in  ritual  and  matriarchal  theology  the  earth  as 
Kore,  but  in  the  patriarchal  mythology  of  Hesiod  her  great  figure 
is  strangely  changed  and  minished.  She  is  no  longer  Earth-born, 
but  the  creature,  the  handiwork  of  Olympian  Zeus.  On  a  late, 
red-figured  krater  in  the  British  Museum^,  obviously  inspired  by 
Hesiod,  we  have  the  scene  of  her  birth.  She  no  longer  rises  half- 
way from  the  ground,  but  stands  stiff  and  erect  in  the  midst  of  the 
Olympians.  Zeus  is  there  seated  with  sceptre  and  thunderbolt, 
Poseidon  is  there,  Iris  and  Hermes  and  Ares  and  Hera,  and  Athene 
about  to  crown  the  new-bom  maiden.  Earth  is  all  but  forgotten, 
and  yet  so  haunting  is  tradition  that,  in  a  lower  row,  beneath  the 
Olympians,  a  chorus  of  men,  disguised  as  goat-horned  Panes,  still 
dance  their  welcome.  It  is  a  singular  reminiscence,  and,  save  as 
a  survival,  wholly  irrelevant. 

Hesiod  loves  the  story  of  the  Making  of  Pandora:  he  has 
shaped  it  to  his  own  bourgeois^  pessimistic  ends ;  he  tells  it  twice. 
Once  in  the  Theogony\  and  here  the  new-bom  maiden  has  no 
name,  she  is  just  a  *  beautiful  evil,'  a  '  crafty  snare  *  to  mortals. 
But  in  the  Works  and  Days*  he  dares  to  name  her  and  yet  with 
infinite  skill  to  wrest  her  glory  into  shame : 

*He  spake,  and  they  did  the  will  of  Zeus,  son  of  Kronos,  the  Lord, 
For  straightway  the  Halting  One,  the  Famous,  at  his  word 
Took  clay  and  moulded  an  image,  in  form  of  a  maiden  fair, 
And  Athene,  the  gray-eyed  goddess  girt  her  and  decked  her  hair. 
And  about  her  the  Graces  divine  and  our  Lady  Persuasion  set 
Bracelets  of  gold  on  her  flesh ;  and  about  her  others  yet, 
The  Hours  with  their  beautiful  hair,  twined  wreaths  of  blossoms  of  spring. 
While  Pallas  Athene  still  ordered  her  decking  in  everything. 
Then  put  the  Argus-slayer,  the  marshal  of  souls  to  their  place, 
Tricks  and  flattering  words  in  her  bosom  and  thievish  ways. 

1  Philostr.  ViL  ApolL  xxxix.  §  275. 

*  Brit,  Mu8.  Cat,  s  467.     J,H,S.  XL  pL  11  and  12,  p.  278,  and  BoBcher,  Lex. 
8.V.  Pandora,  fig.  2. 

*  Hes.  Theog,  570,  trans.  Mr  D.  S.  MocColl. 

*  Hes.  Op.  69  ff. 
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He  wrought  by  the  will  of  Zeus,  the  Loud-thunderinff  giving  her  voice, 
Spokesman  of  gods  that  he  is,  and  for  name  of  her  this  was  his  choice, 
Pandora,  because  in  Olympus  the  gods  joined  together  then 
And  aU  of  them  gave  her,  a  gift^  a  sorrow,  to  covetous  men.' 

Through  all  the  magic  of  a  poet,  caught  and  enchanted  himself 
by  the  vision  of  a  lovely  woman,  there  gleams  thjB  ugly  malice  of 
theological  animus.  Zeus  the  Father  will  have  no  great  Earth- 
goddess,  Mother  and  Maid  in  one,  in  his  man-fashioned  Olympus, 
but  her  figure  is  from  the  beginning,  so  he  re-makes  it ;  woman,  who 
was  the  inspirer,  becomes  the  temptress ;  she  who  made  all  things, 
gods  and  mortals  alike,  is  become  their  plaything,  their  slave, 
dowered  only  with  physical  beauty,  and  with  a  slave's  tricks  and 
blandishments.  To  Zeus,  the  archpatriarchal  bovrgeois,  the  birth 
of  the  first  woman  is  but  a  huge  Olympian  jest* : 

'  He  spake  and  the  Sire  of  men  and  of  gods  immortal  laughed.' 

Such  myths  are  a  necessary  outcome  of  the  shift  from  matri- 
archy to  patriarchy,  and  the  shift  itself,  spite  of  a  seeming 
retrogression,  is  a  necessary  stage  in  a  real  advance//  Matriarchy 
gave  to  women  a  false  because  a  magical  prestige.  With  patri- 
archy came  inevitably  the  facing  of  a  real  fact,  the  fact  of  the 
greater  natural  weakness  of  women.  Man  the  stronger,  when 
he  outgrew  his  belief  in  the  magical  potency  of  woman,  pro- 
ceeded by  a  pardonable  practical  logic  to  despise  and  enslave  her 
as  the  weaker.  The  future  held  indeed  a  time  when  the  non- 
natural,  mystical  truth  came  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  stronger 
had  a  need,  real  and  imperative,  of  the  weaker.  Physically  nature 
had  from  the  outset  compelled  a  certain  recognition  of  this  truth, 
but  that  the  physical  was  a  sacrament  of  the  spiritual  was  a  hard 
saying,  and  its  understanding  was  not  granted  to  the  Greek,  save 
here  and  there  where  a  flicker  of  the  truth  gleamed  and  went 
through  the  vision  of  philosopher  or  poet. 

So  the  great  figure  of  the  Earth-goddess,  Pandora,  suffered 
eclipse :  she  sank  to  be  a  beautiful,  curious  woman  ;  she  opened 
her  great  grave-pi^Ao^^  she  that  was  Mother  of  Life ;  the  Keres 
fluttered  forth,  bringing  death  and  disease ; — only  Hope  remained. 
Strangely  enough,  when  the  great  figure  of  the  Earth-Mother 
re-emerges,  she  re-emerges,  it  will  later  be  seen,  as  Aphrodite. 

1  Hes.  Pp.  59.  2  For  the  origin  of  the  pithos  see  J.H.S.  xx.  1900,  p.  99. 
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The  Maiden-Trinities. 

So  far  we  have  seen  that  a  goddess,  to  the  primitive  Greek, 
took  twofold  form,  and  this  twofold  form,  shifting  and  easily 
interchangeablor  is  seen  to  resolve  itself  very  simply  into  the  two 
stages  of  a  woman's  life,  as  Maiden  and  Mother.  But  Greek 
religion  has  besides  the  twofold  Mother  and  Maiden  a  number  of 
triple  forms,  Women-Trinities,  which  at  first  sight  are  not  so 
readily  explicable.  We  find  not  only  three  Gorgons  and  three 
Graiae,  but  three  Semnae,  three  Moirae,  three  Charites,  three 
Horae,  three  Agraulids,  and,  as  a  multiple  of  three,  nine  Muses. 

First  it  should  be  noted  that  the  trinity-form  is  confined  to  the 
women  goddesses.  Greek  religion  had  in  Zeus  and  Apollo  the 
figures  of  the  father  and  the  son,  but  of  a  male  trinity  we  find  no 
trace.  Zeus  and  Apollo,  incomers  from  the  North,  stand  alone  in 
this  matter  of  relationship.  We  do  not  find  the  fatherhood  of 
Poseidon  emphasized,  nor  the  sonship  of  Hermes  ;  there  is  no  wide 
and  universal  development  of  the  father  and  the  son  as  there  was 
of  the  Mother  and  the  Maiden.  Dualities  and  trinities  alike  seem 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  old  matriarchal  goddesses. 

Evidence  is  not  lacking  that  the  trinity-form  grew  out  of  the 
duality.  Plutarch*  notes  as  one  of  the  puzzling  things  at  Delphi 
which  required  looking  into,  that  two  Moirae  were  worshipped  there, 
whereas  everywhere  else  three  were  canonical.  It  has  already 
been  seen  (p.  242)  that  the  number  of  the  Semnae  varied  between 
two  and  three,  and  that,  as  three  was  the  ultimate  canonical 
number,  we  might  fairly  suppose  the  number  two  to  have  been 
the  earlier.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Charites.  Pausanias*  was 
told  in  Boeotia  that  Eteocles  not  only  was  *  the  first  who  sacrificed 
to  the  Charites,'  but,  further,  he  *  instituted  three  Charites.'  The 
names  Eteocles  gave  to  his  three  Charites  the  Boeotians  did  not 
remember.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  Orchomenos  was  the  most 
ancifent  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Charites ;  their  images  there 
were  natural  stones  that  fell  to  Eteocles  firom  heaven.  Pausanias 
goes  on  to  note  that  'among  the  Lacedaemonians  two  Charites  only 
were  worshipped;  their  names  were  Kleta  and  Phaenna.  The 
Athenians  also  from  ancient  days  worshipped  two  Charites,  by 

1  Plut,  de  Ei  ap.  Delph.  n.  1.  »  P.  ix,  86. 1. 
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name  Auxo  and  Hegemone.'  Later  it  appears  they  fell  in  with 
the  prevailing  fashion,  for  *  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis 
there  were  set  up  the  images  of  three  Charites.'  The  ancient 
Charites  at  Orchomenos,  at  Sparta,  at  Athens,  were  two,  and  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  they  took  form  as  the  Mother  and  the 
Maid. 

The  three  daughters  of  Cecrops*  are  by  the  time  of  Euripides 
*  maidens  threefold';  the  three  daughters  of  Erechtheus',  who  are 
but  their  later  doubles,  are  a  '  triple  yoke  of  maidens,'  and  yet — in 
the  case  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops — there  is  ample  evidence'  that 
originally  they  were  two,  and  these  two  probably  a  mother  and 
a  maid.  Aglauros  and  Fandrosos  are  definite  personalities  ;  they 
had  regular  precincts  and  shrines,  known  in  historical  times, 
Aglauros  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Acropolis*,  where  the  maidens 
danced,  Pandrosos  to  the  west  of  the  Erechtheion*.  But  of  a 
shrine,  precinct,  or  sanctuary  of  Herse  we  have  no  notice.  Ovid* 
probably  felt  the  diflSculty  ;  he  lodges  Herse  in  a  chamber  midway 
between  Aglauros  and  Pandrosos.  The  women  of  Athens  swore  by 
Aglauros  and  more  rarely  by  Pandrosos  ^  Aglauros,  by  whom 
they  swore  most  frequently,  and  who  gave  her  name  to  the 
Agraulids,  was  probably  the  earlier  and  mother-form.  Herse  was 
no  good  even  to  swear  by ;  she  is  the  mere  senseless  etymological 
eponym  of  the  festival  of  the  Hersephoria,  a  third  sister  added  to 
make  up  the  canonical  triad.  The  Hersephoria  out  of  which  she 
is  made  was  not  in  her  honour ;  it  was  celebrated  to  Athene,  to 
Pandrosos,  to  Ge,  to  Themis,  to  Eileithyia. 

The  women  trinities  rose  out  of  dualities,  but  not  every  duality 
became  a  trinity.  Plutarch®,  in  discussing  the  origin  of  the  nine 
Muses,  notes  that  we  have  not  three  Demeters,  or  three  Athenes, 
or  three  Artemises.  He  touches  unconsciously  on  the  reason  why 
some  dualities  resisted  the  impulse  to  become  trinities.  Where 
personification  had  become  complete,  as  in  the  case  of  Demeter 
and  Kore,  or  of  their  doubles,  Damia  and  Auxesia,  no  third  figure 
could  lightly  be  added.     Where  the  divine  pair  were  still  in  flux, 

1  Eur.  l<m  496.  *  Eur.  Erech,  frg.  v.  3. 

'  I  have  collected  and  diBcussed  this  evidence  in  'Mythological  Studies,'  J,H.S., 
vol.  xn.  1891,  p.  360. 

*  P.  I.  18.  2.  »  P.  I.  26.  6.  «  Ov.  Met.  n.  759. 

7  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Thesm,  533  /car&  y^p  ttjs  'AypaiSXov  Cafivvw  Kara  5c  rifs  Uav5p6<rov 
ffirayiit/repow. 

8  Plat.  Quaest,  Symp.  ix.  14.  2. 
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still  called  by  merely  adjectival  titles  that  had  not  crystallized 
into  proper  names,  a  person  more  or  less  mattered  little.  Thus 
we  have  a  trinity  of  Semnae,  of  Horae,  of  Moirae,  but  the  Thesmo- 
phoroi,  who  as  Thesmophoroi  might  have  easily  passed  into  a 
trinity,  remain  always,  because  of  the  clear  outlines  of  Demeter 
and  Kore,  a  duality. 

When  we  ask  what  was  the  impulse  to  the  formation  of 
trinities,  the  answer  is  necessarily  complex.  Many  strands  seem 
to  have  gone  to  their  weaving. 

First,  and  perhaps  foremost,  in  the  ritual  of  the  lower  stratum, 
of  the  dead  and  of  chthonic  powers,  three  was,  for  some  reason 
that  escapes  us,  a  sacred  number ^  The  dead  were  thrice  invoked; 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  them  on  the  third  day ;  the  mourning  in 
some  parts  of  Greece  lasted  three  days ;  the  court  of  the  Areopagus, 
watched  over  by  deities  of  the  underworld,  sat,  as  has  been  seen 
(p.  242),  on  three  days ;  at  the  three  ways  the  threefold  Hecate  of 
the  underworld  was  worshipped.  It  was  easy  and  natural  that 
threefold  divinities  should  arise  to  keep  ward  over  a  ritual  so  consti- 
tuted. When  the  powers  of  the  underworld  came  to  preside  over 
agriculture,  the  transition  firom  two  to  three  seasons  would  tend  in 
the  same  direction.  For  two  seasons  a  duality  was  enough — ^the 
Mother  for  the  fertile  summer,  the  Maid  for  the  sterile  winter — ^but, 
when  the  seasons  became  three,  a  trinity  was  needed,  or  at  least 
would  be  welcomed. 

Last,  the  influence  of  art  must  not  be  forgotten.  A  central 
figure  of  the  mother,  with  her  one  daughter,  composes  ill.  Archaic 
art  loved  heraldic  groupings,  and  for  these  two  daughters  were 
essential.  Such  compositions  as  that  on  the  Boeotian  amphora 
in  fig.  60  might  easily  suggest  a  trinity*. 

Once  the  triple  form  established,  it  is  noticeable  that  in 
Greek  mythology  the  three  figures  are  always  regarded  as  maid^fh 
goddesses,  not  as  mothers.     They  may  have  taken  their  rise  in  the 

1  For  three  in  the  cultus  of  the  dead,  see  Diels,  SibyllinUehe  BldtUtr,  p.  40. 
For  a  discussion  of  trinities  other  than  of  maiden  goddesses,  see  Usener,  'Dreiheit  * 
(Rhein.  Mus.  Lvni.  pp.  1 — 47). 

^  In  this  connection  it  may  be  worth  noting^that  where  the  nature  of  the  dual 
goddess  prevents  her  taking  a  central  place  as  in  the  case  of  Eileithyia  she  ne^er 
merges  into  a  trinity.  There  are  often  two  Eileithyiai,  e.g.  one  to  either  side  of  Zeus 
at  the  birth  of  Athene,  but  never  three. 
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Mother  and  the  Maid,  but  the  Mother  falls  utterly  away.  The 
Charites,  the  Moirae,  the  Horae,  are  all  essentially  maidens.  The 
reverse  is  the  case  in  Roman  religion ;  trinities  of  women  god- 
desses of  fertility  occur  frequently  in  very  late  Roman  art,  but 
they  are  Matres,  Mothers^  Three  Mothers  are  rather  heavy,  and 
do  not  dance  well. 

In  the  archaic  votive  relief*  in  fig.  73  we  have  the  earliest  sculp- 
tured representation  of  the 
maiden  trinity  extant.  Had 
the  relief  been  uninscribed, 
we  should  have  been  at  a  loss 
how  to  name  the  three  austere 
figures.  Two  carry  fi:niits,  and 
one  a  wreath.  They  might 
be  Charites  or  Eumenides,  or 
merely  nymphs.  Most  happily 
the  sculptor  has  left  no  doubt. 
He  has  written  against  them 

Kopa9  SoTta9,  'Sotias  (dedi-  ^^^^^^■IW.l^B^Bi^'^S^ 
cated)  the  Korai'  the  *  Mai- 
dens.' Sotias  has  massed  the 
three  stately  figures  very 
closely  together;  he  is  rever- 
ently conscious  that  though 
they   are   three    persons,  yet  ^^^-  73. 

they  are  but  one  goddess.     He  is  half  monotheist. 

The  same  origin  of  the  maiden  trinity  is  clearly  indicated  in 
the  relief  in  fig.  74,  found  during  the  *  Enneakrounos '  excava- 
tions in  the  precinct  of  Dionysos,  at  Athens.  The  main  field  of 
tke  relief  is  occupied  by  two  figures  of  Panes,  with  attendant 
goats;  between  them  an  altar.  The  Panes  are  twofold,  not 
because  they  are  father  and  son,  but  because  there  were  two  caves 
of  Pan,  and  the  god  is  thought  of  as  dwelling  in  each.  After  the 
battle  of  Marathon  the  worship  of  Pan  was  established  in  the 
ancient  dancing-ground  of  the  Agraulids ;  by  the  time  of  Euripides*, 
Pan  is  thought  of  as  host  and  they  as  guests  : 

^  Boscher,  Lex,  s.v.  Matres,  Matronae. 

a  Frohner,  CoU.  Tyszkicwigk,  PL  xvi. ;  J.H.5.  xix.  p.  21S,  Fig.  3. 

«  A.  Mitt.  1896,  p.  266,  Taf.  viii. 

*  Eur.  Ion  490,  trans.  Mr  D.  S.  MacCoU. 
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*0  seats  of  Pan  and  rock  hard  by 
To  where  the  hollow  Long  Rocks  lie, 
Where  before  Pallas*  temple-bound 
Agranlos'  daughters  three  go  round 
Upon  their  grassv  dancing-ground 

To  nimble  reeay  staves, 
When  thou,  0  Pan,  art  piping  found 

Within  thy  shepherd  caves.' 

But  Pan  was  a  new-comer ;  the  Agraulids  were  there  from  the 
beginning,  as  early  as  Cecrops,  their  snake-tailed  father.     Busy 


Fio.  74. 

though  he  is  with  Pan,  the  new-comer,  the  artist  cannot, 
may  not  forget  the  triple  maidens.  He  figures  them  in  the  upper 
frieze,  and  in  quaint  fashion  he  hints  that  though  three  they  are 
one.  In  the  left-hand  comer  he  sets  the  image  of  a  threefold 
goddess,  a  Hecate*. 

But,  as  time  went  on,  the  fact  that  the  three  were  one  is  more 

^  For  the  development  of  the  type  of  Heoate  in  conjunction  with  the  Charites, 
see  Myth,  and  Hon.  Anc.  Athens^  p.  373. 
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and  more  forgotten.  They  become  three  single  maidens,  led  by 
Hermes  in  the  dance;  by  Hermes  Gharidotes,  whose  worship  as 
the  young  male  god  of  fertility,  of  flocks  and  herds,  was  so  closely 
allied  to  that  of  the  Charites. 

There  is  no  more  frequent  type  of  votive  reliefs  than  that  of 
which  an  instance  is  given  in  fig.  75.     The  cave  of  Pan  is  the 


Fig.  75. 

scene,  Pan  himself  is  piping,  and  the  three  maidens,  led  by  Hermes, 
dance.  The  cave,  the  artist  knows,  belonged  in  his  days  to  Pan, 
but  the  ancient  dwellers  there,  the  Maidens,  still  bulk  the  largest. 
As  a  rule  the  reliefs  are  not  inscribed,  sometimes  there  is  a  dedica- 
tion '  to  the  Nymphs.'  The  personality  of  the,  Agraulids  has 
become  shadowy,  they  are  merely  Maidens  or  Brides. 

The  ancient  threefold  goddesses,  as  all-powerful  Charites, 
paled  before  the  Olympians,  faded  away  into  mere  dancing 
attendant  maidens ;  but  sometimes,  in  the  myths  told  of  these  very 
Olympians,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  reflection  of  the  older 
potencies.     A  very  curious  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  familiar 


1  In  the  Yieona  Mnseum,  found  at  Qallipoli,  Arch.  Epigr,  Mitt,  vol.  i.  Taf.  1. 
Prof.  O.  Benndorf,  *  Die  Ghariten  des  Sokrates,'  Arch,  Zeit,  1869. 
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story*  of  the  'Judgment  of  Paris/  a  story  whose  development 
and  decay  are  so  instructive  that  it  must  be  examined  in  some 
detail 

The  'Judgment  of  Paris/ 

The  myth  in  its  current  form  is  sufficiently  patriarchal  to 
please  the  taste  of  Olympian  Zeus  himself,  trivial  and  even  vulgar 
enough  to  make  material  for  an  ancient  Sat3rr-play  or  a  modem 
opera-houffe. 

*  Goddesses  three  to  Ida  came 

Immortal  strife  to  settle  there — 
Which  was  the  fairest  of  the  three, 

And  which  the  prize  of  beauty  should  wear.* 

The  bone  of  contention  is  a  golden  apple  thrown  by  Eris  at  the 
marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  among  the  assembled  gods.  On  it 
was  written,  *  Let  the  fair  one  take  it/  or,  according  to  some 


Fio.  76. 

authorities,  '  The  apple  for  the  fair  one".'  The  three  high  god- 
desses betake  them  for  judgment  to  the  king's  son,  the  shepherd 
Paris.  The  kernel  of  the  myth  is,  according  to  this  version,  a 
/ca\\t<7T€toi/,  a  beauty-contest. 

^  The  Bonrces  for  the  story  are  well  coUected  in  Bo8cher*B  Lexicon^  b.t.  Paris, 
but  the  author  of  the  article  seems  to  have  no  suspicion  of  the  real  substratum  of 
the  myth« 

'  Luc.  dial,  deor.  20  i\  koKti  \a^4Tw.     Tzetzes  ad  Lycophr.  93  ri  KoKi  ri  /x^Xor. 
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On  one  ancient  vase,  and  on  one  only  of  all  the  dozens  that 
remain,  is  the  Judgment  so  figured.  The  design  in  fig.  76  is 
firom  a  late  red-figured  krater  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale^ 
Paris,  dressed  as  a  Phrygian,  is  seated  in  the  centre.  Hermes  is 
telling  of  his  mission.  Grouped  around,  the  three  goddesses 
prepare  for  the  beauty-contest  in  characteristic  fashion.  Hera 
needs  no  aid,  she  orders  her  veil  and  gazes  well  satisfied  in  a 
mirror ;  Aphrodite  stretches  out  a  lovely  arm,  and  a  Love-God 
fastens  '  a  bracelet  of  gold  on  her  flesh' ;  and  Athene,  watched  only 
by  the  great  grave  dog,  goes  to  a  little  fountain  shrine  and,  clean- 
hearted  goddess  as  she  is,  lays  aside  her  shield,  tucks  her  gown 
about  her,  and  has — a  good  wash.  Our  hearts  are  with  Oenone 
when  she  cries : 

*"0  Paris, 
Give  it  to  Pallas!''  but  he  heard  me  not, 
Or  hearing  would  not  hear  me,  woe  is  me  ! ' 

It  is  noteworthy  that  even  in  this  representation,  obviously  of  a 
beauty-contest,  the  apple  is  absent. 

It  is  quite  true  that  now  and  again  one  of  the  goddesses  holds 
in  her,  hand  a  fruit.  An  instance  is  given  in  the  charming  design 
in  fig.  77,  from  a  red-figured  stamnos  in  the  British  Museum*. 


Fig.  77. 

Fruit  and  flowers  are  held  indifferently  by  one  or  all  of  the 
goddesses,  and  the  reason  will  presently  become  clear.  In  the 
present  case  Hera  holds  a  fruit,  in  fig.  81  the  two  last  goddesses 
hold  each  a  fruit.  In  fig.  77,  against  both  Aphrodite  and  Hera, 
is  inscribed  KaXrj,  *  Beautiful,*  and  before  the  blinding  beauty  of 
the  goddesses   Paris  veils   his   face.     The   inscription  Xap/it&y? 

»  Cat,  422.    MiUiet  et  Giraudon,  PL  104. 
a  B,  M,  Cat,  E  2S9.    J,H,S.  vii.  1886,  p.  9. 
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enables  us  to  date  the  vase  as  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the 
5th  cent.  B.C. 

Turning  to  black-figured  vases,  a  good  instance  is  given  in 
fig.  78  from  a  patera^  in  the  Museo  Oreco-Etrusco  at  Florence. 


Fio.  78. 

The  three  goddesses,  bearing  no  apple  and  no  attributes,  the 
centre  one  only  distinguished  by  the  spots  upon  her  cloak,  follow 
Hermes  into  the  presence  of  Paris.  Paris  starts  away  in  manifest 
alarm.  In  the  curious  design*  in  fig.  79,  Hermes  actually  seizes 
Paris  by  the  wrist  to  compel  his  attendance.  There  is  here  clearly 
no  question  of  voluptuous  delight  at  the  beauty  of  the  goddesses. 
The  three  maiden  figures  are  scrupulously  alike ;  each  carries 
a  wreath.  Discrimination  would  be  a  hard  task.  The  figures  are 
placed  closely  together,  as  in  the  representation  of  the  Maidens  in 
fig.  73. 


1  J.H.S.  VII.  1888,  p.  198,  i 
«  J.H.S.  VII.  1888,  p.  203. 


g.l. 
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Finally,  in  fig.  80,  a  design  firom  a  black-figured  amphora\ 
we  have  the  type  most  frequent  of  all ;  Hermes  leads  the  three 


Fio.  79. 

goddesses,  but  in  the  Judgment  of  Paris  no  figure  of  Paris  is 
present.  Without  exaggeration  it  may  be  said  that  in  three  out 
of  four  representations  of  the  *  Judgment '  in  black-figured  vase- 
paintings  the  protagonist  is  absent.  The  scene  takes  the  form  of 
a  simple  procession,  Hermes  leading  the  three  goddesses. 

This  curious  fact  has  escaped  the  attention  of  no  archaeologist 
who  has  examined  the  art  types  of  the  '  Judgment.'  It  has  been 
variously  explained.  At  a  time  when  vase-paintings  were  sup- 
posed to  have  had  literary  sources,  it  was  usual  to  attempt  a 
literary  explanation.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
Proklos*,  in  his  excerpts  of  the  Kypria,  noted  that  the  goddesses, 
*  by  command  of  Zeus  were  led  to  Ida  by  Hermes';  of  this  leading 
it  was  then  supposed  that  the  vaise-paintings  were  '  illustrations.' 

»  J.H.8,  vn.  1S88,  p.  282. 

«  Procl.  Excerpt,  at  wpot  'AXi^ayipop  iw  H^iy  /cotA  Aidf  Tpwrray^p  i^'  'EpfioO  irp^ 
T^¥  Kpiffiv  &yo9T<u,  See  Schneider,  Der  troUche  Scrgenkreis,  p.  99,  and  Welcker,  Ep. 
Kyklos  n.  S8. 
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Such  methods  of  interpretation  are  now  discredited ;  no  one  sup- 
poses that  the  illiterate  vase-painter  worked  with  the  text  of  the 
Kypria  before  him.     Art  had  its  own  traditions. 

Another  explanation,  scarcely  more  happy,  has  been  attempted 
'  Archaic  art/  we  are  told,  *  loved  processions/  Archaic  art,  concerned 


Fio.  80. 

to  fill  the  space  of  a  circular  frieze  surrounding  a  vase,  did  indeed 
'  love  processions/  but  not  with  a  passion  so  fond  and  unreasonable, 
and  it  loved  something  else  better,  the  lucid  telling  of  a  story.  In 
depicting  other  myths,  archaic  art  is  not  driven  to  express  a  story 
in  the  terms  of  an  inappropriate  procession  ;  it  is  indeed  largely 
governed  by  traditional  form,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  tolerating 
needless  obscurity.  The  'Judgment'  is  a  situation  essentially 
stationary,  with  Paris  for  centre;  Hermes  is  subordinate. 

We  are  so  used  to  the  procession  form  that  it  requires  a  certain 
effort  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  of  the  myth  embodied  otherwise. 
But,  if  we  shake  ourselves  loose  of  preconceived  notions,  surely  the 
natural  lucid  way  of  depicting  the  myth  would  be  something  after 
this  fashion :  Paris  in  the  centre,  facing  the  successful  Aphrodite, 
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to  whom  he  speaks  or  hands  the  apple  or  a  crown ;  behind  him,  to 
indicate  neglect,  the  two  defeated  goddesses ;  Hermes  anywhere,  to 
indicate  the  mandate  of  the  gods.  Such  a  form  does  indeed  appear 
later,  when  the  vase-painter  thought  for  himself  and  shook  himself 
firee  of  the  doi^Qinant  tradition.  The  procession  form,  las  we  have 
it,  was  not  made  for  the  myth,  it  was  merely  adapted  and  taken 
over,  B^d  instantly  the  suggestion  occurs,  *  Did  not  the  myth  itself 
in  some  sense  rise  out  of  the  already  existing  art  form,  an  art 
form  in  which  Paris  had  no  place,  in  which  the  golden  apple  was 
not?*  That  form  was.  the  ancient  tyipe  of  Hermes  leading  the 
three  Korai  or  Charites.  In  the  design  in  fig.  80,  the  centre 
figure  Athene  is  diflFerentiated  by  her  tall  helmet  and  her  aegis. 
Athene  is  the  first  of  the  goddesses  to  be  dififerentiated-r-and  why  ? 
She  was  not  victorious,  but  the  vase-painter  is  an  Athenian,  and 
he  is  concerned  for  the  glory  of  17  ^AOrji/aXa  Koprj,  the  Maiden  of 
Athens. 

In  the  design  in  fig.  81,  from  a  black-figured  amphora  in  the 
Berlin  Museum  ^  the  three  goddesses  are  all  alike :  the  first  holds 


Fio.  SI. 


a  flower,  the  two  last  fruits,  all  fitting  emblems  of  the  Charites. 
Hermes,  their  leader,  carries  a  huge  irrelevant  sheep — irrelevant  for 
the  herald  of  the  gods  on  his  way  to  Ida,  significant  for  the 
leader  of  the  Charites,  the  god  of  the  increase  of  flocks  and  herds. 
Does  the  picture  represent  a  *  Judgment,'  or  Hermes  and  the 
Charites  ?  Who  knows  ?  The  doubt  is  here,  as  often,  more  instruc- 
tive than  certainty. 


1  BerL  Cat.  2164.    Endt,  Beitrdge  zur  lonischen  Vasenmalerei,  p. 
12  and  13. 
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From  vases  alone  it  would  be  sufficiently  evident,  I  think, 
that  the  'Judgment  of  Paris'^  is  really  based  on  Hermes  and 
the  Charites,  but  literary  evidence  confirms  the  view.  The 
Kpiai^,  the  Decision,  of  Paris  is  always  as  much  a  Choice  as  a 
Judgment ;  a  Choice  somewhat  like  that  invented  for  Heracles  by 
the  philosopher  Prodicus,  though  at  once  more  spontaneous  and 
more  subtle  than  that  rather  obvious  effort  at  edification.  The 
particular  decision  is  associated  in  legend  with  the  name  of  a 
special  hero,  of  one  particular  'young  man  moving  to  and  fro 
alone,  in  an  empty  hut  in  the  firelightV  It  is  an  anguish  of 
hesitancy  ending  in  a  choice  which  precipitates  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  Greek  legend.  But  before  Paris  was  there  the  Choice 
was  there.  The  exact  elements  of  the  Choice  vary  in  different 
versions.  Athene  is  sometimes  Wisdom  and  sometimes  War. 
But  in  general  Hera  is  Royalty  or  Grandeur;  Athene  is  Prowess; 
Aphrodite  of  course  is  Love.  And  what  exactly  has  the  '  young 
man '  to  decide  ?  Which  of  the  three  is  fairest  ?  Or  whose  gifts 
he  desires  the  most  ?  It  matters  not  at  all,  for  both  are  different 
ways  of  saying  the  same  thing.  Late  writers,  Alexandrian  and 
Roman,  degrade  the  story  into  a  beauty-contest  between  three 
thoroughly  personal  goddesses,  vulgar  in  itself  and  complicated  by 
bribery  still  more  vulgar.  But  early  versions  scarcely  distinguish 
the  goddesses  from  the  gifts  they  bring.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween them  except  the  difference  of  their  gifts.  They  are  Charites, 
Gift-bringers.  They  are  their  own  gifts.  Or,  as  the  Greek  put 
it,  their  gifts  are  their  <n;^ta,  their  tokens.  And  Hermes  had 
led  them  long  since,  in  varying  forms,  before  the  eyes  of  each  and 
all  of  mankind.  They  might  be  conceived  as  undifferentiated,  as 
mere  Givers-of-Blessing  in  general.  But  it  needed  only  a  little 
reflection  to  see  that  Xapt?  often  wars  against  Xap^v,  and  that  if 
one  be  chosen,  others  must  be  rejected*. 

As  gift-givers  the  same  three  goddesses  again  appear  in  the 

1  The  figure  of  Paris  which  does  not  here  oonoern  us  came  in  with  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Homeric  cycle,  and  the  connection  between  the  conflict  of  ffti/Uta  and 
the  Trojan  war  may  probably  have  been  due  to  the  author  of  the  Kypria, 

*  Eur,  Andr.  281. 

'  Since  the  above  was  written  I  see  that  Eustathius  (§  1665.  59)  expressly  states 
that  Aphrodite  strove  with  the  Charitet :  hOa  (pUrat  repl  KdXXovs  Hip  re  ^Ai>podlT7iP  xai 
rdf  Xdptras  oTs  dwdfxara  UcuriOHij  EaX^  xal  lSiinppoa(nnif  r^  di  diKdurarra  Kpltpot  koXij^ 
Trf¥  KaXi^y,  "^  kclL  yrjfMu  t6p  'E.^ai<rroy.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  Kald  married 
Arachnos  in  Crete  and  that  Arachnos  fuyhn-a.  aix^ip  ry  'A^podLrg  fuyijptu. 
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myth  of  the  daughters  of  Fandareos,  but  this  time  they  are  not 
rivals ;  and  with  them  comes  a  fourth,  Artemis,  whose  presence  is 
significant.     Homer  tells  the  story  by  the  mouth  of  Penelope* : 

'Their  father  and  their  mother  dear  died  by  the  gods'  high  doom, 
The  maidens  were  left  ophans  alone  within  their  home ; 
Fair  Aphrodite  gave  them  curds  and  honey  of  the  bee 
And  lovely  wine,  and  Hera  made  them  very  fair  to  see, 
And  wise  beyond  all  women-folk.    And  holy  Artemis 
Made  them  to  wax  in  stature,  and  Athene  for  their  bliss 
Taught  them  all  glorious  handiworks  of  woman's  artifica' 

The  maiden  goddesses  tend  the  maidens,  but  to  Homer  ike 
Maiden  above  all  others  is  Artemis,  sister  of  Apollo,  daughter  of 


Fig.  82. 

Zeus*.     He  puts  the  story  into  the  mouth  of  Penelope  as  part  of  a 
prayer  to  Artemis. 

1  Horn.  Od.  XX.  67. 

«  I  foUow  Prof.  Ridgeway  (J,H,S.  18^,  p.  xxxiv)  in  holding  that  Artemia  with 
her  father  Zeus  and  her  brother  ApoUo  are  immigrants  from  the  North,  divinities  of 
the  Achaean  stock.    Henoe  their  dominance  in  Homer. 
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It  is  curious  and  significant  that  the  early  vase-painter,  in  dealing 
with  the  story  of  the  daughters  of  Pandareos,  knows  of  three  goddesses 
only.  The  design  in  fig.  82  is  from  the  lid  of  a  p3rxis,  of  early 
black-figured  style,  in  a  private  collection  at  Athens  \  The  vase- 
painter  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  story  of  the  theft  of  the  great 
golden  dog  of  Crete.  He  makes  the  dog  of  supernatural  size,  with 
a  splendid  high-curled  tail.  Pandareos  has  stolen  it,  and  the  theft 
has  been  discovered  by  Hermes,  who  comes  hurriedly  up  to  seize 
the  prize.  Pandareos'  is  just  making  off  in  eager  haste.  His  two 
daughters,  quaintly  enveloped  in  one  cloak  to  show  their  close 
relationship,  stand  by.  Behind  Hermes,  with  his  huge  kerykeion, 
come  in  familiar  procession  the  three  ancient  maidens — Aphrodite 
with  a  wreath,  her  hair  arrayed  in  a  quaint  twisted  pigtail ;  Hera 
with  a  ram-headed  sceptre ;  Athene  with  a  helmet  nearly  as  big  as 
herself.  The  goddesses  have  come  a  little  proleptically ;  Pandareos 
is  still  there,  the  maidens  are  not  yet  '  alone  within  their  home,' 
but  the  vase-painter  wants  to  tell  all  he  knows,  and,  not  being 
inspired  by  Homer,  he  is  faithful  to  the  old  three  goddesses, 
Artemis  is — nowhere'. 

fiut,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Homer  and  the  civilization  he 
represented,  the  figure  of  Artemis  waxes  more  and  more  dominant, 
and  this  especially  by  contrast  with  the  Kore  of  the  lower  stratum. 
Aphrodite.  In  the  Hippolytua  of  Euripides  they  are  set  face  to 
face  in  their  eternal  enmity.  The  conflict  is  for  the  poet  an  issue 
of  two  moral  ideals,  but  the  human  drama  is  played  out  against 
the  shadowy  background  of  an  ancient  racial  theomachy,  the 
passion  of  the  South  against  the  cold  purity  of  the  North. 

Belonging  as  she  does  to  this  later  Northern  stratum,  the 
figure  of  Artemis  lies  properly  outside  our  province,  but  to  one  of 
the  ancient  maiden  trinity,  to  Athene,  she  lent  much  of  her  cold, 
clean  strength.     An  epigram*  to  her  honour  in  the  AtUhology  is 

^  Pablished  and  disoussed  by  M.  P.  Perdrizet,  BuU.  de  Corr,  Hell,  1898,  p.  584. 

^  Tradition  varionsly  ascribed  the  theft  to  Tantalos  and  Pandareos.  Here  the 
presence  of  the  two  daughters  points  to  Pandareos  as  the  offender.  The  sonroes  for 
the  myth  of  the  theft  in  its  varioas  forms,  which  do  not  here  immediately  concern 
us,  are  ooUected  in  Boscher's  Lexicon^  s.y.  Pandarens,  see  also  p.  226. 

^  On  only  one  vase  representing  the  *  Judgment '  does  Artemis  so  far  as  I  know 
appear,  viz.  the  very  late  amphora  in  the  Naples  Museam.  (Heydemann,  Cat, 
2870.) 

^  Anthol.  Palat,  ti.  280 ;  the  play  on  K6pa  in  the  Unes 

rat  76  K6pas,  Aifwart.  <c6p9,  Kdpa,  wf  iTLeuch 
AvSero  koX  rd  jropov  iMfuir^  *Apr4/Ai5i 
cannot  be  rendered  in  English. 
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worth  noting,  because  it  shows,  clearly  and  beautifully,  how  the 
maidenhood  of  the  worshipper  mirrors  itself  in  the  worship  of 
a  maiden,  whether  of  the  South  or  of  the  North : 

*•  Maid  of  the  Mere,  Timaret^  here  brings, 

Before  she  weds,  her  cymbals,  her  dear  ball 
To  thee  a  Maid,  her  maiden  offerings. 

Her  snood,  her  maiden  dolls,  their  clothes  and  all. 
Hold,  Leto's  Child,  above  Timaret^ 
Thine  hand,  and  keep  her  virginal  like  thee.' 

It  would  be  a  lengthy  though  in  some  respects  a  profitable 
task  to  take  each  maiden  form  that  the  great  matriarchal  goddess 
assumed  and  examine  it  in  turn,  to  enquire  into  the  rise  and 
development  of  each  local  Kore,  of  Dictynna,  of  Aphaia,  of  Callisto, 
of  Hecate,  of  Bendis  and  the  like.  Instead  it  will  be  necessary  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  three  great  dominant  Korai  of  the  '  Judg- 
ment,' Hera,  Athene  and  Aphrodite. 


Athene. 

The  doubt  has  probably  long  lurked  in  the  reader's  mind, 
whether  two  of  the  three,  Hera  and  Aphrodite,  have  any  claim  to 
the  title  maiden.  Happily  in  the  case  of  Athene  no  such  difficulty 
arises.  She  is  the  Parthenos,  the  maiden;  her  temple  is  the 
maiden-chamber,  the  Parthenon  ;  natural  motherhood  she  stead- 
fastly refuses,  she  is  the  foster-mother  of  heroes  after  the  old 
matriarchal  fashion ;  Ge,  the  real  mother,  bears  Erichthonios,  and 
Athene  nurtures  him  to  manhood ;  she  bears  the  like  relationship 
to  Herakles,  she  is  the  maiden  of  Herakles  (^UpaKkeov^  Kopr)  *). 

Moreover  it  has  been  frequently  observed  that  the  early  form 
of  her  name  Athenaia  is  purely  adjectival',  she  is  the  Athenian 
one,  the  Athenian  Maid,  Pallas,  our  Lady  of  Athens.  Plato'  in 
the  Laws  sees  clearly  that  Athenaia  is  but  the  local  Kore,  the 
incarnation  of  Athens,  though,  after  the  fashion  of  his  day,  he 
inverts  cause  and  effect ;  he  makes  the  worshipper  in  the  image  of 
the  worshipped.  Speaking  of  the  armed  Athene,  he  says,  'and 
methinks  our  Kore  and  Mistress  who  dwells  among  us,  joying  her 

1  Dilthey,  Arch,  Zeit.  1873. 

*  Paaly-WisBowa  8.v.  Athena,  p.  1941,  60. 

•  Plat.  Legg.  796  ^  W  au  rov  irop'  i^tuw  K6prj  koI  84ffiroufa..A  Sri  ird»T<as  pufAeurSai 
jrpifTov  t»  etrf  Kdpovs  re  okfia  Kcd  K6pas. 
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in  the  sport  of  dancing,  was  not  minded  to  play  with  empty  hands, 
but  adorned  her  with  her  panoply,  and  thus  accomplished  her 
dance,  and  it  is  fitting  that  in  this  our  youths  and  our  maidens 
should  imitate  her.'  It  was  she  who  imitated  her  youths  and 
maidens,  she  who  was  the  very  incarnation  of  their  life  and  being, 
dancing  in  armour  as  they  danced,  fighting  when  they  fought, 
bom  of  her  father's  head  when  they  were  reborn  as  the  children  of 
Reason  and  Light. 

Athene's  other  name,  Pallas,  tells  the  same  tale.  If  Athene  is 
the  Kore  of  the  local  clan  of  the  Athenians,  Pallas  is  the  Kore  of 
the  clan  of  the  Pallantidae,  the  foes  of  Athenian  Theseus ;  later 
their  male  eponym  was  Pallas^: 

*  Pallas  had  for  lot 
The  southern  land,  rough  Pallaa,  he  who  rears 
A  brood  of  giants.* 

The  ver)'  name  Pallas  means,  it  would  seem,  like  Kore,  the 
maiden.  Snidas  in  defining  the  word  says,  'a  great  maiden,  and 
it  is  an  epithet  of  Athene.'  More  expressly  Strabo',  in  discussing 
the  cults  of  Egyptian  Thebes,  says,  *  To  Zeus,  whom  they  worship 
above  all  other  divinities,  a  maiden  of  peculiar  beauty  and  illus- 
trious family  is  dedicated ;  such  maidens  the  Greeks  coil  Pallades.' 
This  local  Pallas  had  for  her  dominion  the  ancient  court  of  the 
Palladium ;  her  image  as  Pallas,  not  as  Athene,  was  carried  in  pro- 
cession by  the  epheboi*;  but  with  the  subjection  of  her  clan  her 
figure  waned,  effaced  by  that  of  Athenaia.  Pallas  became  a  mere 
adjectival  praenomen  to  Athene,  as  Phoebus  to  Apollo.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  this  ancient  image  of  Pallas  was  resident  on  the 
Areopagos,  home  of  the  ancient  Semnae,  a  place  probably  of  sacred 
association  to  a  local  clan  long  before  the  dominance  of  the 
Acropolis;  it  is  by  her  name  of  Pallas  that  the  Semnae*  hail  the 


^I  welcome  Pallas'  fellowship.' 

In  such  a  matter  a  poet  might  well  have  been  instinctively,  though 
unconsciously,  true  to  fact. 

^  Soph.  frg.  ap.  Strabo  §  892.  That  Pallas  was  the  eponymous  hero  of  the 
Pallantidae  was  first  pointed  out  by  Diincker,  HisL  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

^  Strab.  zvii.  46  §  816  vapdivoi  leparcu.  a;  xoXoCtrty  ol  "EXKrjpts  TraWddas: 
see  A.  Fick,  Indogerm.  Beitrdge  1896. 

'  C,I.A.  II.  470.  10  a-vv€^^ayo¥  S^  {ol  f^poi)  IlaXXada  fiera  tuw  ytfrrp-Qif  koX 
TrdKiP  eUrfyyayov  putra  7rd<nfs  ci^Koafdaf. 

*  Aesch.  Bum,  916. 
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To  tell  the  story  of  the  making  of  Athene  is  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  city  of  Athens,  to  trace  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  they 
can  be  severed,  its  political  rather  than  its  religious  developement. 
At  first  the  maiden  of  the  elder  stratum,  she  has  to  contend  for 
supremacy  with  a  god  of  that  stratum,  Poseidon.  Poseidon,  the 
late  Mr  R.  A.  Neil*  has  shown,  was  the  god  of  the  ancient  fiuistocracy 
of  Athens,  an  aristocracy  based,  as  they  claimed  descent  from 
Poseidon,  on  patriarchal  conditions.  The  rising  democracy  not 
unnaturally  revived  the  ancient  figure  of  the  Kore,  but  in  reviving 
her  they  strangely  altered  her  being  and  reft  from  her  much  of 
her  beauty  and  reality.  They  made  her  a  sexless  thing,  neither 
man  nor  woman ;  she  is  laden  with  attributes  like  the  Parthenos 
of  Pheidias,  charged  with  intended  significance,  but  to  the  end  she 
remains  manufactured,  unreal,  and  never  convinces  us.  She  is,  in 
£act,  the  Tyche,  the  Fortune  of  the  city,  and  the  real  object  of.  the 
worship  of  the  citizens  was  not  the  goddess  but  the  city  herself, 
'  immortal  mistress  of  a  band  of  lovers' ' : 

*The  grace  of  the  town  that  hath  on  it  for  crown 
But  a  head-baud  to  wear 
Of  violets  one-hued  with  her  hair, 
For  the  vales  and  the  green  high  places  of  earth  hold  nothing  so  fair 
And  the  depths  of  the  sea  know  no  such  birth  of  the  manifold  births  they  bear,' 

a  city, 

'Bajsed  on  a  crystalline  sea 
Of  thought  and  its  eternity.' 

Nowhere  is  this  artificiality,  this  unreality  of  Athene  as  distinct 
from  Athens  so  keenly  felt  as  in  the  famous  myth  of  her  birth  from 
the  brain  of  Zeus.     A  poet  may  see  its  splendour ; 

'Her  life  as  the  lightning  was  flashed  from  the  light  of  her  Father's  head,' 

but  it  remains  a  desperate  theological  expedient  to  rid  an  earth- 
bom  Kore  of  her  matriarchal  conditions.  The  Homeric  Hymn* 
writer  surrounds  the  Birth  with  all  the  apparatus  of  impressive- 
ness,  yet  it  never  impresses;  the  goddess  is  manifestly  to  him 
Reason,  light  and  Liberty ;  she  is  bom  at  the  rising  of  the  Siin  : 

'Hyperion's  bright  son  stayed 
His  galloping  steeds  for  a  space.' 

*  The  Knightt  of  Aristophanes,  p.  83. 

^  See  Mr  Gilbert  Murray,  Ancient  Greek  Literature^  p.  178. 

*  Horn.  Hymn,  xzviii.,  translated  by  Mr  D.  S.  MacCoU. 
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'  The  event  is  of  cosmic  import : 

*Hiffh  Olympus  reeled 
At  the  wi'ath  in  the  sea-groy  eyes  and  Earth  on  every  side 
Rang  with  a  terrible  crv,  and  the  Deep  was  disquieted 
With  a  tumult  of  purple  waves  and  outpouring  of  the  tide 
Suddenly. 

Fear  takes  hold  of  all  the  Immortals,  and  '  the  Councillor  Zeus 
is  glad/  but  the  mortal  reader  remains  cold.  It  is  all  an  unreal, 
theatrical  show,  and  through  it  all  we  feel  and  resent  the  theo- 
logical intent.  We  cannot  love  a  goddess  who  on  principle  forgets 
the  Earth  from  which  she  sprang ;  always  from  the  lips  of  the  Lost 
Leader  we  hear  the  shameful  denial* : 

*  There  is  no  mother  bore  me  for  her  child, 
I  praise  the  Man  in  all  things  (save  for  marriage), 
Whole-hearted  am  I,  strongly  for  the  Father.' 

Politics  and  literature  turned  the  local  Kore  of  Athens  into 
a  non-human,  unreal  abstraction.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the 
art  of  the  simple  conservative  vase-painter  remembered  humbler 
beginnings.  The  design  in  fig.  83  is  from  a  Corinthian  alabastron 
in  the  Museum  at  Breslau".  In  the 
centre  of  the  design,  Herakles  is  en- 
gaged in  slaying  a  Hydra  with  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  heads.  lolaos 
comes  up  from  the  right  to  engage 
some  of  the  heads,  the  charioteer  of 
lolaos,  Lapythos,  waits  in  the  chariot. 


Fio.  S3. 

Throughout  the  design  all  the  figures  are  carefully  and  legibly 
inscribed  in  early  Corinthian  letters,  dating  about  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  century  B.c.  '  Athena,'  the  Maiden  of  Herakles,  has 
also  come  up  (to  the  left)  in  her  chariot  to  help  her  hero.  Just 
behind  her,  perched  on  the  goad,  is  a  woman-headed  bird.     Had 

1  Aesoh.  Eum,  736. 

^  Bossbaoh,  GriechUcht  Aniikin  des  arch.  Museums  in  BreslaUf  Festgruss  40  d. 
Philologen  (GorUtz,  1889),  Taf.  i. 
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there  been  no  inscription  we  should  at  once  have  named  it  a 
*  decorative  Siren/  but  against  the  woman-headed  bird  is  clearly 
written  Fo{)9.  At  first  sight  the  inscription  does  not  seem  to  help 
much,  but  happily  the  lexicographers  enable  us  to  explain  the 
word*.  The  Etymohgicon  Magnum  tells  us  that  by  irdvyye^ 
are  meant  aXdvuu,  and  that  another  form  of  the  word  was  fiovyye^. 
Hesychius  merely  states  that  the  w&v^  is  'a  kind  of  bird/  and  refers 
us  to  Aristotle*  *  On  Animals/  Our  text  of  Aristotle  gives  the  form 
4>&v^,  It  seems  clear  that  the  fov^  of  the  Corinthian  vase  is 
a  variant  form  of  a  name  given  to  the  Diver-bird. 

The  inscriptions  prove  the  vase  to  be  Corinthian,  and  Corinth 
is  not  far  remote  from  Megara.  Pausanias',  in  discussing  the 
genealogies  of  Athenian  kings,  tells  us  that  Pandion  fled  to 
Megara.  There  he  fell  sick  and  died,  and  by  the  sea  in  the 
territory  of  Megara  is  his  tomb,  on  a  cliff  which  is  called  the  cliff 
of  Athene  Aithuia,  i.e.  Athene  the  Diver-bird.  Bird  myths 
haunt  the  family  of  Pandion :  Procne,  Philomela.  Itys  and  Tereus* 
all  turn  into  birds,  and  Tereus,  the  hoopoe,  had  a  regular  cult  at 
his  grave.  There,  they  say,  the  hoopoe  first  appeared,  and  the 
story  looks  like  a  reminiscence  of  a  bird  soul  seen  haunting  a 
grave.  Lycophron  knows  of  a  maiden  goddess,  a  Diver-bird ;  he 
makes  Cassandra  in  her  prophetic  madness  foresee  the  outrage  of 
Ajax  and  her  own  empty  prayers* : 

'In  vain  shall  I  invoke  the  Diver-Maid.' 

Ketuming,  with  this  evidence  in  our  minds,  to  the  woman- 
headed  bird  in  fig.  83,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  we 
have  in  her  an  early  local  form  of  Athene.  The  vase-painter  had 
advanced  to  an  anthropomorphic  conception  of  the  goddess,  so  he 
draws  her  in  full  human  form  as  Athene,  but  he  is  haunted  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  Megarian  Diver,  Aithuia,  so  he  adds  her 
figure,  half  as  the  double  of  Athene  (hence  the  parallelism  of 
attitude),  half  as  attendant,  and  calls  her  fov^.     Athene  on  the 

^  The  meaning  of  the  woman-headed  bird  and  of  her  name  was  first  seen  by 
Dt  Blax  Mayer,  •  Mythhistorica,'  Hervies  xxxvn. 

3  Ar.  HUt.  Anim.  ix.  18,  p.  617  a  9. 

'  P.  L  6.  3  and  i.  41.  6;  see  Dr  Frazer  ad  loc.  *  P.  i.  41.  9. 

*  Lye.  Ale,  359.  In  connection  with  Lycophron's  account  it  is  curions  to  find 
that  in  the  earliest  known  representation  of  the  rape  of  Cassandra  in  vase- 
paintiogfl  {J.H.S.  1884,  PI.  xl.)  behind  the  figure  of  Athene  stands  a  large  human - 
headed  bird,  bnt  this  may  be  a  mere  coincidence. 

H.  20 
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Acropolis  had  another  attendant  bird,  the  little  owl  that  still  at 
evening  haunts  the  sacred  hill  and  hoots  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthenon.  Whatever  bird  was  locally  abundant  and  remarkable 
would  naturally  attach  itself  to  the  goddess,  and  be  at  first  her 
vehicle  and  later  her  attribute :  at  seaside  Megara  the  diver,  at 
Athens  the  owl.  The  vase-painter  remembers  Athens  as  well  as 
Megara,  and  adds  for  completeness  a  little  owL 

The  design  in  fig.  84  is  from  a  black-figured  lekythos  in  a 
private   collection   in   Sicily*.     The   scene   represents  Cassandra 


Fio.  84. 

flying  from  Ajax  and  taking  refuge  at  the  xoanon  of  Athene.  To 
the  left  stands  old  King  Priam,  in  helpless  anguish.  The  notable 
point  about  the  scene  is  that  Athene,  who,  statue  though  she  be,  is 
apparently  about  to  move  to  the  rescue,  has  sent  as  her  advance 
guard  her  sacred  animal,  a  great  snake.  The  snake  is  clearly 
regarded  as  the  vehicle  of  the  wrath  of  the  goddess.  Just  such 
a  snake  did  Chryse,  another  local  Kore,  send  out  against  the 
intruder  Philoctetes^  and  the  snake  of  Chryse,  Sophocles  ex- 
pressly tells  us,  was  the  secret  guardian  of  the  open-air  shrine. 
This  *  house-guarding  snake,'  we  may  conjecture,  was  the  earliest 
form  of  every  earth-born  Kore.  At  Athens,  in  the  chryselephantine 
statue  of  Pheidias,  it  crouched  beneath  the  shield,  and  tradition 
said  it  was  the  earth-bom  hero  Erichthonios,  fostered  by  the  god- 
dess.    But  almost  certainly  this  guardian  snake  was  primarily  the 

*  O.  Benndorf,  Griechische  und  Sicilische  Vasenbilderj  pi.  61.  1. 
»  Soph.  Phil.  1327. 
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guardian  genius  and  fate  of  the  city,  before  that  genius  or  fate 
emerged  to  the  status  of  godhead.  When  the  Persians  besieged 
the  citadel,  Herodotus^  says,  the  guardian  snake  left  the  honey 
cake  that  was  its  monthly  sacrificial  food  untouched,  and,  *  when 
the  priestess  told  this,  the  Athenians  the  more  readily  and  eagerly 
forsook  their  city,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  that  the  goddess  had- 
abandoned  the  citadel/ 

The  design  in  fig.  85  is  from  a  late  red-figured  lekythos  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Athens*.     The  scene  represented  is  a 


Fio.  85. 

reminiscence  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  but  one  goddess  only  is 
present,  Athene,  and  by  her  side,  equal  in  height  and  majesty, 
a  great  snake.  The  artist  seems  dimly  conscious  that  the  snake 
is  somehow  the  double  of  Athene'.  To  the  left  is  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  probably  Helen;  she  seems  to  be  imploring  the  little 
xoanon  of  Athene  to  be  gracious.  Eros  is  apparently  drawing 
the  attention  of  Paris  away  ftx)m  Athene  to  Helen. 

Athene,  by  the  time  she  appears  in  art,  has  completely  shed 
ber  animal  form,  has  reduced  the  shapes  she  once  wore  of  snake 
and  bird  to  attributes,  but  occasionally  in  black-figured  vase- 
paintings  she  still  appears  with  wings.     On  the  obverse  of  the 


^  Herod,  vm.  41. 

3  CoUignon  et  Conve,  Cat.  1942.     Jahrbuch  d.  IruL,  Anzeiger,  1896,  p.  36. 

'  Since  the  aboye  was  writteo  I  learn  that  Mr  Evans  has  discovered  at  Cnossos 
the  figure  of  a  goddess  with  a  snake  in  either  hand  and  a  snake  or  snakes  coiled 
jiboQt  her  head.  She  may  prove  to  be  the  prototype  of  Athene,  of  the  Erinys  and 
of  many  another  form  of  Earth-goddess. 


20—2 
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black-figured  cup^  in  fig.  86  the  artist  gives  her  wings :  but  for  her 
helmet  we  might  have  called  her  an  Erinya     In  the  Eumenides 


Fio.  86. 

of  Aeschylus,  a  play  in  which  Athene  is  specially  concerned  to 

slough   off   all   traces  of   primitive   origin,   she    lays   suspicious 

emphasis  on  the  fact  that  she  can  fly  without  wings^ : 

*With  foot  unwearied  haste  I  without  wings, 
Whirred  onward  by  my  aegis*  swelling  sail.' 

On  the  reverse  of  the  vase  she  is  wingless :  the  artist  has  no  clear 
conviction.  The  vase  is  instructive  as  showing  how  long  the  art 
type  of  a  divinity  might  remain  in  flux. 

Aphrodite. 

The  next  of  the  three  '  Maidens '  to  be  considered  is  Aphrodite. 
A  doubt  perhaps  arises  as  to  her  claim  to  bear  the  name.  Kore 
she  is  in  her  eternal  radiant  youth :  Kore  as  virgin  she  is  not.    She 

^  Coll.  Faina.  B6m.  Mitt.  1897,  xii.  pi.  12.  Another  instance  of  a  winged 
Athene  occurs  on  the  fine  vase  published  by  Mr  A,  de  Bidder,  Cat,  BibL  Kat. 
No.  269,  p.  173,  fig.  23.  Athene  flies  over  the  sea  carrying  the  dead  body  of  a  hero. 
Here  she  performs  the  office  of  Eos  or  of  a  Death-Siren  or  Harpy. 

^  Aesch.  Eum.  407. 
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is  rather  Nymphe  the  Bride,  but  she  is  the  Bride  of  the  old  order ; 
she  is  never  wife,  never  tolerates  permanent  patriarchal  wedlock. 
In  the  lovely  Homeric  hymn  it  is  clear  that  her  will  is  for  love,  not 
marriage.  Admitted  to  the  patriarchal  Olympus,  an  attempt 
foolish  and  futile  is  made  to  attach  her  to  one  husband,  the 
craftsman  Hephaistos,  and,  significantly  enough,  her  other  name 
as  his  bride  is  Cbaris^  She  is  the  Chans  of  physical  beauty 
incarnate. 

In  Homer  it  is  evident  that  she  is  a  new-comer  to  Olympus, 
barely  tolerated,  an  alien,  and  always  thankful  to  escape.  Like 
the  other  alien.  Ares,  she  is  fain  to  be  back  in  her  own  home. 
Her  Homeric  titles,  Kypris  and  Kythereia,  show  that  originally 
and  locally  she  is  goddess  of  the  island  South,  never  really  at 
home  in  the  cold  austere  North,  where  Artemis  loved  to  dwell. 
She  has  about  her  too  much  of  the  physical  joy  of  life  ever  to  find 
an  abiding  home  far  from  the  sunshine. 

Another  note  of  her  late  coming  into  Greece  proper  is  that  she  is 
in  Homer  a  departmental  goddess,  having  for  her  sphere  one  human 
passion.  The  earlier  forms  of  divinities  Bxe  of  larger  import,  they 
tend  to  be  gods  of  all  work.  When  the  fusion  of  tribes  and  the 
influence  of  literature  conjointly  bring  together  a  number  of  local 
divinities,  perforce,  if  they  are  to  hold  together,  they  divide  func- 
tions and  attributes,  i.e.  become  departmental.  Poseidon,  who 
locally  was  Phytalmios,  is  narrowed  down  to  the  god  of  one 
element;  Hermes,  who  at  home  had  dominion  over  flocks  and 
herds  and  all  life  and  growth,  becomes  merely  a  herald. 

Some  such  process  of  narrowing  of  functions  has,  we  may 
suspect,  gone  on  in  the  shaping  of  the  figure  of  Aphrodite.  It 
would  be  rash  to  assert  that  she  was  primarily  an  earth-goddess, 
but  certain  traits  in  her  cult  and  character  show  clearly  that  she 
had  analogies  with  the  *Lady  of  the  Wild  Things/  Fertile 
animals  belong  to  her,  especially  the  dove  and  the  goat,  the  dove 
probably  from  very  early  days.  In  the  Mycenaean  shrine  recently 
discovered  by  Mr  Arthur  Evans,  one  of  the  figures  of  goddesses,  a 
quaint  early  figure  with  cylindrical  body  and  upraised  hands,  bears 
on  her  head  a  dove.  Such  a  figure,  dating  more  than  a  thousand 
years  B.C.,  may  be  the  prototjrpe  of  Aphrodite.  About  the 
cylindrical  bodies  of  other  similar  figures  snakes  are  coiled,  as 

»  II  XVIII.  382. 
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though  to  mark  an  earth-goddess.  In  those  early  days  differentia- 
tion was  not  sharply  marked,  and  as  yet  we  dare  not  give  to  these 
early  divinities  Olympian  names. 

At  Pompeii  the  excavations  have  recently  brought  to  light  the 
charming  relief  in  fig.  87  \  a  relief  which  from  its  style  must  date 


Fio.  87. 

about  the  turn  of  the  5th  and  4th  centuries  B.c.  A  goddess  is 
seated  Demeter-like  upon  the  ground,  and  holds  her  sceptre  as 
Queen.  Worshippers  approach,  man  and  wife  and  children.  The 
offerings  they  bring,  a  sheep  and  a  dove,  mark  the  goddess  as 
Aphrodite. 

The  myth  of  her  birth  from  the  sea — ^a  mjrth  which  probably 
took  its  rise  in  part  from  a  popular  and  dubious  etymology — 
seems,  at  first  sight,  to  sever  Aphrodite  wholly  from  the  company 
of  the  earth-bom  KoraL  And  yet,  even  here,  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  art-forms  of  the  myth,  it  is  at  once  manifest  that  the 
Sea-birth  is  but  the  Anodos  adopted  and  adapted. 

The  design  in  fig.  88  is  from  a  red-figured  hydria'  now  in  the 
museum  of  the  Municipio  at  Genoa.  It  dates  about  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  B.C.  and  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  instance 
of  the  birth  of  Aphrodite  in  a  vase-painting.    In  the  centre  of  the 

^  From  a  photograph.    The  slab  is  now  in  the  Mnsenm  at  Naples. 
3  E.  Petersen,  Rom,  Mittheil,  1899,  pi.  vii.  p.  154. 
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picture  a  goddess,  clad  only  in  a  chiton,  rises  up  from  below, 
but  whether  from  sea  or  land  the  vase-painter  is  apparently  not 
concerned   to   express.      Had   he  wished   to   utter  his  meaning 


Fio.  88. 

more  precisely  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  represent 
the  sea  by  the  curved  lines  that  in  his  day  were  the  con- 
ventional indication  of  waves.  But  he  is  silent  and  I  think 
significantly.  The  goddess  on  the  vase-painting  is  received  by  a 
slender  winged  Eros;  she  uplifts  her  hands  to  take  the  taenia 
with  which  he  greets  her.  Eros  is  here  grown  to  young  manhood 
and  his  presence  at  once  makes  us  think  of  Aphrodite ;  but  we 
are  bound  to  remember  that  on  the  Ashmolean  amphora  already 
discussed  (fig.  72)  it  is  the  Anodos  of  Pandora,  not  of  Aphrodite, 
that  is  greeted  by  the  Love-god  with  a  taenia.  Moreover,  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  on  the  Berlin  krater  (fig.  69)  a  Love-god 
gi-eets  the  rising  of  an  Earth-goddess,  be  she  Ge  or  Kore  or 
Semele^ 

So  far  then  all  that  can  safely  be  said  is  that  on  the  Genoa 

^  Some  farther  instaDoefl  of  the  rising  of  an  Earth-goddess  greeted  by  Erotes 
will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  zii.,  and  see  p.  570. 
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lijdria  we  hare  the  AnodoB  of  a  goddess  greeted  bjr  Eiosl  Bat  to 
the  right  of  the  picture,  bdiind  the  rising  goddess,  stands  another 
figure,  a  woman,  and  she  helda  oat  a  piece  of  drapery  with  which 
she  is  aboat  to  clothe  the  rising  goddessi  This  is  a  new  element 
in  the  Anodes  tjpe  and  it  is  this  element  that  inclines  me«  with 
certain  reservations  and  qoalificatiiMis,  to  call  the  goddess  Aphrodite, 
though  I  am  by  no  means  sore  that  the  vase-painter  conceiTes  her 
as  rising  from  the  mo. 

On  two  occasions,  according  to  ancient  tradition.  Aphrodite  is 
received  and  decked  by  her  women  attendants,  be  they  Chaiites 
or  Horae,  on  her  Birth  from  the  Sea  and  after  her  sacred  Bath  in 
Paphos.  Of  the  Bath  we  hear  in  the  lay  of  Demodocas\  He 
tells  how  after  the  joy  and  tenor  of  her  marriage  with  Ares  she 
uprose 

'And  fast  away  fled  she, 
Aphrodite,  lover-of-laughter,  to  Cjrpnis  oTer  the  sea, 
To  the  pleasant  shores  of  Paphos  and  the  inoensed  altar-stone, 
Where  the  Graces  washed  her  body,  and  shed  sweet  balm  thereon, 
Ambrosial  bahn  that  shineth  on  the  Gods  that  wax  not  old. 
And  wrapped  her  in  lovely  raiment^  a  wonder  to  behold.' 

Of  the  bedecking  at  the  Birth  we  learn  in  a  Homeric  Hymn* : 

'For  the  West  Wind  breathed  to  Crpnis  and  lifted  her  tenderly 
And  bore  her  down  the  billow  and  the  stream  of  the  soimding  sea 
In  a  cup  of  delicate  foam.     And  the  Hours  in  wreaths  of  gold 
Uprose  m  joy  as  she  came,  and  laid  on  her  fold  on  fold 
Fragrant  raiment  immortal,  and  a  crown  on  the  deathless  head.' 

The  twg  ftvpT^^^^°^  t}]p  mfim]  Rofi^  on/^  thc  Sca-birth,  are  not 
I  think  clearly  distinguished,  and  both  have  somehow  their 
counterpart  in  the  making  and  decking  of  Pandora.  The  ritual 
bath'  Aphrodite  shared  with  the  two  other  Korau^  Athene  and 
IK^^  (Jallimaclius  devotes  a  Hymn  to*tte*^ath  of  Pallas.' 
Pallas  in  her  austerity,  even  when  she  contends  for  the  prize  of 
beauty,  rejects  the  mirror  and  gold  ornaments  and  mingled 
unguents;  but,  because  she  is  maiden  goddess,  year  by  year  she 
must  renew  her  vir^nity  by  the  bath  in  the  river  Inachus.  The 
renewal  of  virjg^inity  is  no  fancy.     Pausanias*  saw  at  Nauplia  a 

1  Hom.  Od,  VIII.  270. 

«  Hom.  Hymn  vi.  2,  trans,  by  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 

*  At  Sekyon,  though  we  are  not  expressly  told  of  a  bath  of  Aphrodite,  she  had  a 
maiden-priestess  who  was  called  Loutrophoros,  see  P.  ii.  10. 4.  The  Orphio  Hymn  to 
Aphrodite  (lv.  19)  joins  together  the  notions  of  bath  and  birth:  AlyOwrov  xaWxett 
Itfyfjt  yoinfuidta  \ovrpd. 

*  P.  II.  88.  2. 
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spring  called  Canathus  and  the  Argives  told  him  that  every  year 
Hera  bathed  in  it  and  became  a  virfi;iD>  He  adds  significantly,  'this 
story  is  of  the  mysteries  and  is  their  explanation  of  a  rite  which 
they  celebrate  to  Hera.'  Yiiginity  was  to  these  ancients  in  their 
wisdom  a  grace  not  lost  but  perennially  renewed,  hence  the 
immortal  maidenhood  of  Aphrodite. 

The  artist  of  the  Genoa  hydria  probably  knew  of  the  birth  of 
Aphrodite  from  the  sea,  he  certainly  knew  of  her  reception  by 
Eros;  but  that  he  remembered  also  the  ritual  bath  is,  I  think, 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  sanctuary,  indicated 
in  the  vase-painter's  fashion  by  the  altar  and  sacred  palm-tree 
standing  to  the  right  just  below  the  handle.  Probably  the 
sanctuary  at  Paphos  is  intended. 

The  Genoa  hydria  is  of  great  importance  because  it  helps  to 
the  understanding  of  another  monument,  earlier  and  far  more 
beautiful. 

The  design  in  fig.  89  is  from  a  sculptured  slabs  one  of  three 

that  served  to  decorate  the  so-called  VLudovisi  Throne'  now  in 

the  Boncompagni  collection  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme  at  Rome. 

Again  we  have  manifestly  an  Anodos,  again  the  like  uncertainty 

as  to  who  the  goddess  is  and  whence  she  uprises.    The  two  women 

who  support  her,  and  to  whom  in  her  uprising  she  clings,  stand  on 

a  sloping  bank  of  shingle.     Between  the  edges  of  the  banks  is  no 

indication  of  the  sea,  simply  a  straight  line.     Is  the  goddess^rising 

from  earth  or  sea  or  sacred  river  or  ritual  bath  ?    Archaeologists 

offer  explanations  apparently  the   most  diverse,  and  it   is   this 

doubt  and  diversity  that  instruct.     One  sees  in  the  design  the 

Birth  of  Aphrodite  from  the  Sea,  another  a  ceremonial  Bath  at 

^  Beprodaced  from  a  photograph.  The  relief  is  pablished  and  fally  discussed 
by  Dr  Petersen,  R&m.  Mittheilungen,  1892,  Taf.  n.  p.  32.  The  lelief  with  two  other 
slabs  manifestly  belonging  to  the  same  structure  came  to  light  on  a  Sunday  during 
the  summer  of  1887,  during  the  absence  of  the  official  inspector,  in  the  piece  of 
ground  formerly  belonging  to  the  Villa  Ludoyisi  and  now  bounded  by  the  Vie 
Boncompagni,  Abbruzzi  e  Piemonte.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  an  upright 
position,  but  as  no  other  monuments  came  to  light,  though  the  ground  was 
examined  to  a  depth  of  50  metres,  the  reliefs  were  probably  not  in  situ,  Dr  Petersen 
thinks  they  formed  the  three  sides  of  a  throne  of  Aphrodite.  They  may,  however, 
have  formed  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  mouth  of  a  well.  That  they  were  in 
some  way  connected  with  Aphrodite  is  practically  certain  from  the  design  on  the 
two  other  reliefs  (not  figured  here).  These  represent  respectively  a  nude  woman 
playing  on  the  double  flutes,  who,  from  the  analogy  of  similar  representations  on 
vase-paintings,  is  certainly  a  hetaira,  and  a  woman  draped  and  veiled  bringing 
incense  who  is  probably  a  bride.  The  various  interpretations  and  restorations  of 
the  monument  are  given  by  Dr  Helbig,  Filhrer  Rom  ii.  p.  128,  and  Antike  Denk- 
mdler  d.  K.  Arch,  lint.  vol.  ii.  PI.  6  and  7,  p.  3. 
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the  lesser  mysteries  of  Agrae,  another  the  Anodos  of  Eore.     No 
one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  sees  that  the  artist  is  haunted  by,  is  as 


^y 


Fig.  89. 

it  were  halting  between,  reminiscences  of  each  and  all.  Or  rather 
the  Anodos,  the  Bath,  the  Birth  are  as  yet  undifferentiated.  By 
their  articulation  and  separation  we  have  immeasurably  lost. 

One  other  point  remains.  On  the  Ludovisi  relief  we  have  no 
Eros.  The  relief  is  archaic.  The  straight  folds  of  the  drapery, 
the  delicate  over-long  feet,  the  strong  chin,  the  over-emphasis  of 
the  lovely  breasts,  all  remind  us  vividly  of  red-figured  vases  of  the 
severe  style ;  they  belong  to  the  last  bloom  of  archaism  just  before 
the  perfect  utterance  of  Pheidias.  Pheidias^  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  image  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  sculptured  '  Eros  receiving  Aphro- 
dite as  she  rises  from  the  sea  and  Peitho  crowning  Aphrodite.' 
Pheidias  was  much,  perhaps  over,  inspired  by  Homeric  tradition, 
hence  a  certain  sense  of  literary  chill  in  his  conceptions.  He 
forgets  the  ritual  Bath,  and  remembers  the  mythological  Birth. 
The  artist  of  the  Genoa  hydria  is  very  near  to  his  tradition,  but 

1  P.  V.  11.  8. 
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the  drapeiy  held  by  Peitho,  the  altar  and  the  palm-tree,  recall 
rather  the  Bath  than  the  Birth.  But  the  sculptor  of  the  relief 
embodies  a  tradition  more  theological,  less  mythological,  than 
either  Pheidias  or  the  vase-painter.  He  is  inspired  by  the  Anodos^ 
and  the  Bath,  which  was  but  one  of  its  ritual  humanized  forms, 
and  a  form  that  we  may  venture  to  call  matriarchal.  What  he  is 
concerned  to  show  is  the  birth  and  re-birth  of  Aphrodite,  Aphro- 
dite untouched  of  Eros,  eternally  virgin,  central  figure  of  a  Trinity 
of  Maidens  and,  as  Ourania,  She  of  the  Heavens. 

Aphrodite  as  island  queen  comes  to  have  a  birth  from  the  sea, 
but  a  poet  remembers  that,  though  she  is  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
air,  she  is  of  earth  also : 

'We  have  seen  thee,  O  Love,  thou  art  fair,  thou  art  goodly,  0  Love, 
Thy  wings  make  light  in  the  air  as  the  wings  of  a  dove; 
Thy  feet  are  as  winds  that  divide  the  stream  of  the  sea, 
Earth  is  thy  covering  to  hide  thee,  the  garment  of  thee.' 

Aphrodite  the  earth-bom  Kore  is  also  sea-bom,  as  became  an 
island  Queen,  but  more  than  any  other  goddess  she  becomes 
Ourania,  the  Heavenly  One,  and  the  vase-painter  sets  her  sailing 
through  heaven  on  her  great  swan'.  She  is  the  only  goddess  who 
in  passing  to  the  upper  air  yet  kept  life  and  reality.  Artemis 
becomes  unreal  from  sheer  inhumanity ;  Athene,  as  we  have  seen, 
becomes  a  cold  abstraction ;  Demeter,  in  Olympus,  is  but  a  lovely 
metaphor.  As  man  advanced  in  knowledge  and  in  control  over 
nature,  the  mystery  and  the  godhead  of  things  natural  faded  into 
science.  Only  the  mystery  of  life,  and  love  that  begets  life, 
remained,  intimately  realized  and  utterly  unexplained;  hence 
Aphrodite  keeps  her  godhead  to  the  end.  For  a  while,  owing  to 
special  social  conditions,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  owing  to  the  impulse 
of  Orphism,  her  figure  is  effaced  by  that  of  her  son  Eros,  but 
efiaced  only  to  re-emerge  with  a  new  dignity  as  Mother  rather 
than  Maid.     In  the  image  of  Venus  Genetrix*  we  have  the  old 

^  Since  the  above  was  written  I  see  that  M.  Jonbin  {La  Sculpture  Oreeque  entre 
let  ffuerres  midiquei  et  VSpoque  de  Pericl^^  p.  204)  has  anticipated  me  in  using  the 
Genoa  vase  as  evidence  to  show  that  the  uprising  woman  in  the  Ludovisi  relief  is 
Aphrodite.  But  unfortnnately  M.  Joubin  fails  to  see  that  Aphrodite  is  also  Kore ; 
he  says,  'D'antres  arch^logues  avaient  identifi^  le  personnage  figur^  k  mi-corps 
aveo  Kord  on  Ge;  mais  la  ddoouyerte  du  yase  de  Gdnes  eoupe  court  toutes  ces 
interpretations.'  This  is  to  my  mind  to  miss  the  real  religious  significance  of  the 
figure ;  hut  M.  Jonbin  is,  of  course,  mainly  concerned  with  artistic  criticism. 

*  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  d  2.  The  best  reproduction  of  this  beautiful  vase  is  plate  xv. 
of  White  Athenian  Votes  in  Brit,  Mum.  ^  Lucret.  i.  1. 
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radiance  of  Aphrodite,  bnt  sobered  somehow,  grave  with  the 
hauntings  of  earlier  godheads,  with  shadows  about  her  cast  by 
Ourania,  by  Harmonia,  by  Eourotrophos,  by  Eirene,  by  each  and 
every  various  form  of  the  ancient  Mother  of  Earth  and  Heaven : 

'  Of  Rome  the  Mother,  of  men  and  gods  the  pleasure, 
Fostering  Venus,  under  heaven's  gliding  signs 
Thou  the  ship-bearing  sea,  fruit-bearing  land 
Still  hauntest,  since  by  thee  each  living  thing 
Takes  life  and  birth  and  sees  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Thee,  goddess,  the  winds  fly  from,  thee  the  clouds 
And  thine  approach ;  for  tnee  the  daedal  earth 
Sends  up  sweet  flowers,  the  ocean  levels  smile. 
And  heaven  shines  with  floods  of  light  appeased 

Thou,  since  alone  thou  rulest  all  the  world 
Nor  without  thee  can  any  living  thing 
Win  to  the  shores  of  light  and  joy  and  love. 
Goddess,  bid  thou  throughout  the  seas  and  land 
The  works  of  furious  war  quieted  cease.' 


Hera. 

The  figure  of  Hera  remains.  At  first  sight  she  seems  all  wife, 
not  maiden;  she  is  the  great  typical  bride,  Hera  Teleia,  queen 
in  Olympus  by  virtue  of  her  marriage  with  Zeus;  their  Sacred 
Marriage  is  the  prototype  of  all  human  wedlock.  This  is  true  for 
Homeric  theology,  but  a  moment's  reflection  on  the  facts  of  local 
cultus  and  myth  shows  that  this  marriage  was  not  from  the 
beginning.  The  Hera  who  in  the  ancient  Argonautic  legend  is 
queen  in  Thessaly  and  patron  of  the  hero  Jason  is  of  the  old 
matriarchal  type ;  it  is  she,  Pelasgian  Hera,  not  Zeus,  who  is  really 
dominant ;  in  fact  Zeus  is  practically  non-existent.  In  Olympia, 
where  Zeus  in  historical  days  ruled  if  anywhere  supreme,  the 
ancient  Heraion  where  Hera  was  worshipped  alone  long  predates 
the  temple  of  Zeus.  At  Argos  the  early  votive  terra-cottas^  are 
of  a  woman  goddess,  and  the  very  name  of  the  sanctuary,  the 
Heraion,  marks  her  supremacy.  At  Samos,  at  the  curious  festival 
of  the  Tonea^,  it  is  the  image  of  a  woman  goddess  that  is  carried 

^  As  long  ago  aa  1857,  H.  D.  MiiUer  in  his  remarkable  book  MythologU  der 
GriechUchen  Stdmme,  pp.  249 — 255,  saw  that  Zeus  and  Hera  belonged  to  stocks 
racially  distinct,  and  that  in  the  compalsory  marriage  of  Hera  to  Zeus  is  reflected 
the  subjugation  of  a  primitive  race  to  Achaean  inyaders.  In  discnssing  the 
American  excavations  at  Argos  I  foUowed  his  leading,  see  '  Primitive  Hera- Worship/ 
Gl  Review,  Deo.  1892,  p.  474,  and  1898,  p.  44. 

3  Athen.  §  672. 
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out  of  the  town  and  bound  among  the  bushes,  and  Strabo^  tells  us 
that  in  ancient  days  Samos  was  called  Parthenia,  the  island  of  the 
Maiden.  At  Stymphalus,  in  remote  Arcadia,  Pausanias'  says  that 
Hera  had  three  sanctuaries  and  three  surnames :  while  yet  a  girl 
she  was  called  Child,  married  to  Zeus  she  was  called  Complete 
or  Full-Grown  (reXeui),  separated  from  Zeus  and  returned  to 
Stymphalus  she  was  called  Chera  (Widow).  Long  before  her  con- 
nection with  Zeas,  the  matriarchal  goddess  may  well  have  reflected 
the  three  stages  of  a  woman's  life;  Teleia,  full-grown,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  patriarchal  marriage. 

Homer  himself  was  dimly  haunted  by  the  memory  of  days 
when  Hera  was  no  wife,  but  Mistress  in  her  own  right.  Otherwise, 
unless  the  poet  Was  the  lowest  of  low  comedians,  what  means  her 
ceaseless  turbulence  and  the  unending  unseemly  strife  between 
the  Father  of  Qods  and  Men  and  the  woman  he  cannot  even 
beat  into  submission?  What  her  urgent  insistent  t3rranny  over 
Herakles  whom  Zeus  loves  yet  cannot  protect  ?  Is  the  tyrannous 
mistress  really  made  by  the  Greek  housewife  even  of  Homeric 
days  in  her  own  image  ?  The  answer  is  clear :  Hera  has  been 
forcibly  married,  but  she  is  never  really  wife,  and  a  wife's  submis- 
sion she  leaves  to  the  shadowy  double  of  Zeus,  who  echoed  his 
nature  and  (significant  fisust)  took  his  name,  she  who  was  the  real 
Achaean  patriarchal  double — Dione'. 

Once  fairly  married,  Zeus  and  Hera  became  Sharers  of  one 
Altar  (ofioffcifiioi),  and  against  the  conjunction  the  older  women 
divinities  are  but  too  often  powerless.  In  the  designs*  in  figs.  90 
and  91  we  have  a  curious  instance  of  the  ruthless  fashion  in 
which  the  Olympian  pair  extrude  the  objects  of  an  ancient  local 
cult.  In  fig.  90  we  have  a  votive  relief  to  the  Nymphs  of  the 
familiar  type:  three  maiden  figures  linked  together.  That  the 
figures  are  Nymphs  is  certain,  for  above  is  the  inscription,  *  To  the 
Mistress  Nymphs  (Kvpiai^  Nu/^^at?).*     The  relief,  one  of  a  large 

1  Strab.  §  637. 

2  P.  vin.  22.  2.  The  sources  for  the  cult  of  Hera  are  well  collected  by 
Mr  Famell  in  his  Cults  of  the  Greek  States^  p.  211,  but  with  Mr  Farneirs  main 
thesis  *  that  her  association  with  Zeus  is  a  primitive  factor  in  the  Greek  worship  of 
Hera '  I  am  stiU  as  he  then  notes  (p.  199)  completely  at  issue. 

*  Again  acutely  observed  by  H.  D.  Miiller,  Mythologie  d.  Gr.  Stdmme,  pp.  254, 
255,  where  the  identity  of  Dione  and  Juno  is  noted. 

*  These  reliefs  are  now  in  the  Museum  at  Sofia:  there  were  discovered  in  all 
ninety-two  of  the  same  type.  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell.  xxi.  1897,  p.  130,  fig.  12  ;  p.  138, 
fig.  17. 
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series  found  together  at  OrochAk  and  now  in  the  local  Museua 


Fio.  90. 


at  Sofia,  is  of  late  Roman  style.     The  design  in  fig.  91  shows 
a   theological   shift.      The    two   dominant    Oljrmpians,   of    large 


Fio.  91. 


stature  to  mark  their  supremacy,  occupy  the  forefront ;  they  hold 
each  an  expectant  phiale  for  libations ;  to  them  only  is  sacrifice  to 
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be  made.  It  is  they  who  hold  the  sceptres.  Humbly  in  the 
background,  minished  and  all  but  effaced,  are  the  three  ancient 
Maidens.  The  local  peasant  is  conservative^  and  we  may  hope 
they  too  had  their  meed  of  offering. 

The  intrusion  of  Zeus^  and  Hera  on  the  local  cultus  of  the 
Nymphs  brings  to  mind  a  stoiy  preserved  by  Diogenes  La-ertius' 
in  his  Life  of  Epimenides.  Theopompus  in  his  'Wonderful  Things ' 
told  how  when  Epimenides  was  preparing  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Nymphs  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven  sajdng, '  Epimenides,  not 
of  the  Nymphs,  but  of  Zeus.'  Perhaps  Epimenides  went  further 
than  the  orthodox  Oljrmpian  religion  could  tolerate  in  the  matter 
of  the  revival  of  ancient  cults.  To  him,  as  has  been  already  seen 
(p.  241),  was   credited  the   founding  of   the  sanctuary  of   the 


>'      '\ 


Fig.  92. 

Semnae ;  he  introduced  ceremonies  of  purification  brought  from 
Crete,  and  wholly  alien  to  Olympian  ritual.  It  was  time  for  Zeus 
to  reassert  himself. 

^  The  surviTftl  of  the  type  of  the  *  Three  Sisters '  in  mediaeval  days  has  been  weU 
traced  by  Miss  Eokenstein,  Woman  under  Monasticism,  p.  40  ff. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  Mr  A.  B.  Cook  has  with  great  kindness  and 
generosity  aUowed  me  to  read  in  proof  his  article  on  *  Zeus,  Japiter  and  the  Oak/ 
shortly  to  be  published  in  the  Classical  Review.  Mr  Cook  believes  that  the  worship 
of  Zens  was  indigenous  in  Greece  and  that  Zeus,  Poseidon  and  Hades  are  three 
forms  of  one  primaeval  god.  His  contention  is  supported  by  an  immense  mass  of 
evidence.  I  am  at  present  unconvinced,  but  space  forbids  my  entering  on  the 
controversy  here. 

>  Diog.  Laert.  Vit,  Epim.  xi. 
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The  conflict  of  theological  conceptions  is  very  clearly  seen  in 
the  design  in  flg.  92,  from  a  votive  reliefs  found  at  Eleusis  and 
now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens.  The  general  type  of  the 
design,  which  belongs  to  the  class  known  in  English  as  '  Funeral 
Banquets/  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  later,  when  we  come  to 
hero-worship.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  note  that  on  the 
left  side  of  the  relief  we  have  the  two  Goddesses  of  Eleusis,  the 
old  matriarchal  couple,  seated  side  by  side  as  equals,  on  the  right 
a  patriarchal  couple,  man  and  wife,  the  man  reclining  at  the 
banquet  and  holding  a  great  rhytoriy  the  wife  submissively  seated 
by  his  side.  In  naming  them  it  is  safest  at  present  not  to  go 
beyond  what  is  written.  The  artist  has  inscribed  over  their  heads 
the  non-committal  words,  *  To  the  God,'  and  *  To  the  Goddess.* 

It  was  not  only  the  Olympian  Father  Zeus  who  victoriously 
took  over  to  himself  the  cult  of  the  Earth-Mother  and  the  Elarth- 
Maidens.  Even  more  marked  is  the  triumph  of  the  Olympian 
Son,  Apollo*.     The  design  in  fig.  93  is  from  a  rather  late  red- 


Fio.  98. 

figured  amphora  in  the  Naples  Museum*.     A  wayfarer,  possibly 
Orestes,  has  come  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  god;  he  finds  him 

'  'E0.  *Apx-  1866,  pi.  3.  The  •patriarchal  couple*  are,  I  incline  to  think,  rightly 
explained  by  Dr  Svoronos  (Journal  cCArcMol.  et  Num,  1901,  p.  503)  as  Asklepios 
and  Hygieia,  but  as  for  my  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  name  them,  and  as  the 
evidence  is  too  detailed  to  be  resumed  here,  I  prefer  not  to  go  beyond  the  inscription. 

«  I  follow  Prof.  Ridgeway  in  holding  that  Apollo  and  his  sister  Artemis  belong 
to  the  immigrant  Achaean  stock,  see  p.  31,  note  1. 

*  Heydemann,  Cat,  108.    Baoul  Rochette,  Mon.  Inid.  pi.  37. 
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seated  on  the  very  omphalos  itself,  holding  the  laurel  and  the  lyre  in 

his  hands.     So  Hermes  found  him  in  the  prologue  to  the  Ion  of 

Euripides  \- 

*To  Delphi,  where 
Phoebus,  on  earth's  mid  navel  o  er  the  world 
Enthrone,  weaveth  in  eternal  song 
The  sooth  of  all  that  is  or  is  to  be.' 

The  vase-painter  knows  quite  well  that  it  is  really  a  priestess 
who  utters  the  oracles.  Only  a  priestess  can  mount  the  sacred 
tripod,  and  he  paints  her  so  seated,  the  laurel  wreath  on  her  head 
and  the  sacred  taenia  in  her  hand,  but  he  knows  also  that  Apollo 
is  by  this  time  Lord  of  All. 

In  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus,  where  the  contest  is  between 
the  old  angry  ghosts,  the  Erinyes  envisaged  as  merely  the  spirits 
of  the  blood  feud,  and  the  mild  and  merciful  god,  our  sympathies 


Fio.  94. 
are  at  least  in  part  with  the  new-comer.  But  even  here,  so 
stately  and  yet  so  pitiful  are  the  ancient  goddesses  that  our  hearts 
are  sore  for  the  outrage  on  their  order.  And  on  the  vase-painting, 
when  we  remember  that  the  omphalos  is  the  very  seat  and  symbol 
of  the   Earth-Mother",  that  hers  was   the   oracle  and  hers  the 


1  Eur.  Ion  6. 

>  The  evidence  for  this  I  have  collected  elsewhere,  see 
Omphalos,  JM.S.  1899,  xiz.  225. 
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holy  oracular  snake  that  Apollo  slew,  the  intrusion  is  hard  to 
bear. 

The  triumph  of  the  Olympian  order  is  still  more  clearly  pre- 
sented in  the  design  in  fig.  94,  from  a  votive  relief*  in  the  local 
Museum  at  Sparta.     The  centre  of  the  design  is  occupied  by  the 
omphalos  on  a  low  basis.     It  looks  very  humble  and  obscure.    At 
either  side  of  it  are  perched  new  guardians,  the  great  eagles  of 
Olympian  Zeus.     The  story'  said  that  starting  from  either  end  of 
the  world  they  met  at  Pytho,  at  the  omphalos.     The  birds  were 
variously  said  to  be  swans  or  eaglea     Neither  swans  nor  eagles 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  Earth-goddess ;  they  are  Ouranian 
eagles  for  Zeus  or  swans  for  Apollo,  and,  standing  over  the  omphalos, 
1    they  mark  the  dominion  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.     But  the 
artist  has  uttered  his  meaning  still  more  emphatically.     Towering 
r  over  the  omphalos  is  the  great  figure  of  Apollo  with  his  lyre.     He 
\    holds   out  a  cup,  aud   libation  to  him  is  poured   by  his  sister 
"^  Artemis.     The  Olympian  victory  is  complete. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  Making  of  a  goddess ;  we  have 
seen  one  woman-form  take  various  shapes  as  Mother  and  Maiden, 
as  duality  and  trinity ;  we  have  seen  these  shapes  crystallize  into 
Olympian  divinities  as  Athene,  as  Aphrodite,  as  Hera,  and  as  it 
were  resume  themselves  again  into  the  great  monotheistic  figure 
of  Venus  Genetrix.  We  have  noted  evidence,  very  scattered  and 
fragmentary,  of  earlier  animal  forms  of  the  goddess  as  bird  and 
snake.  But  it  has  been  obvious  enough  that  the  weak  point  in 
the  argument  is  just  this  transitional  phase.  ^  The  goddesses, 
when  they  first  come  into  our  ken,  are  goddesses,  fully  human  and 
lovely  in  form,  figures  whose  lineaments  have  been  fixed  and 
"i>vj  beautified  by  art,  and  of  mythological  rather  than  of  ritual  content 
"^In  a  word  links  are  wanting  in  the  transition  from  ghost  or  snake 
or  bogey  to  goddess'  Two  reasons  may  be  suggested.^  \  The  full 
development  of  the  women  divinities  seems  to  have  been  earlier 
accomplished,  the  sublimation  earlier  complete,,  and  hence  the 
early  phases  of  that  development  are  more  efiaced;  and  next 
these  goddess  figures  became  more  completely  material  for  poetic 
treatment.  In  the  Making  of  a  god  we  catch  in  some  figures  the 
process  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  many  missing  links  in  the  passage 
from  ghost  and  snake  to  Olympian  will  thereby  become  manifest. 

1  A.  Mitt.  1887,  Taf.  xn.  «  Plut.  de  deftet,  orae,  1. 
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Fkequently,  in  his  wanderings  through  Greece,  Pausanias 

came  upon  the  sanctuaries  of  local  heroines,  and  these  sanctuaries 

are  almost  uniformly  tombs  at  which  went  on  the  cultus  of  the 

dead.     At  Olympia*  inside  the  Altis  he  noted  the  Hippodameion 

or  sanctuary  of  Hjppodameia,  a  large  enclosure  surrounded  by  a 

wall.     Into  this  enclosure  once  a  year  women  were  permitted  to 

enter  to  sacrifice  to   Hippodameia  and   do   other  rites  in  her 

honour.     The  tomb  of  Auge'  was  still  to  be  seen  at  Pergamos, 

a  mound  of  earth  enclosed  by  a  stone  basement  and  on  the  top 

the  figure  of  a  naked  woman.     At  Leuctra'  in  Laconia  there  was 

an  actual  temple  (vao^)  of  Cassandra  with  an  image ;  the  people 

of  the  place  called  her  Alexandra, '  Helper  of  Men.'     At  Sparta* 

Helen  had  a  sanctuary,  and  in  Rhodes  she  was  worshipped  as 

She  of  the  Tree, '  Dendritis,'  and  to  her  as  Dendritis,  if  we  may 

trust  Theocritus*,  maidens  brought  offerings.     At  her  wedding 

they  sing : 

'O  fair,  0  gracious  maiden,  the  while  we  chant  our  lay, 
A  wedded  wife  art  thou.    But  we,  at  dawning  of  the  day, 
Forth  to  the  grassy  mead  will  go,  to  our  old  racing  place, 
And  gather  wreaths  of  odorous  flowers,  and  think  upon  thy  face, 
Again,  again,  Helen,  on  thee,  as  young  lambs  in  the  dew 
Think  of  the  milk  that  fed  them  and  run  back  to  mother  ewe. 
For  thee  the  first  of  Maidens  shall  the  lotus  creeping  low 
Be  culled  to  hang  in  garlands  where  the  shadowy  plane  doth  grow; 
To  thee  where  grows  the  shadowy  plane  the  first  oil  shall  be  pour^, 
Drop  by  drop  from  a  silver  cruse,  to  hold  thy  name  adored: 
Ana  letters  on  the  bark  be  wrought,  for  him  who  goes  to  see, 
A  message  graven  Dorian-wise:   "Kneel;  I  am  Helen's  tree."' 

1  P.  VI.  20.  7.  *  P.  vin.  4.  9. 

»  P.  III.  26.  6.  *  P.  in.  16.  3.  »  Theoor.  Id,  xvni.  38. 
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Helen  as  local  heroine  had,  it  would  seem,  not  only  a  sanctuary 
and  a  sacred  tree  but  a  very  ancient  image.  The  design  in  figs. 
95  and  96  is  from  a  lekythos*  in  the 
Louvre,  of  the  kind  usually  known  as 
*  proto-Corinthian.*  Its  style  dates  it  as 
not  later  than  the  7th  century  B.C.,  and  it 
it  our  earliest  extant  monument  of  'the 
rape  of  Helen.'  The  subject  seems  to 
have  had  a  certain  popularity  in  archaic 
art,  as  it  occurred  on  the  throne  of  Apollo 
at  Amyclae^  In  the  centre  of  the  design 
stands  a  woman-figure  of  more  than  natural 
size.  Two  men  advance  against  her  from 
the  right ;  the  foremost  seizes  her  by  the 
wrist.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  sceptre. 
He  is  Theseus,  and  behind  him  comes 
Peirithoos,  brandishing  a  great  sword.  To 
the  left  of  Helen  are  her  two  brothers,  the 

horsemen  Kastor  and  Polydeukes.     It  is  important  to  note  that 
Helen  is  here  more  image  than  living  woman.     Dr  Blinkenberg, 


Fio.  95. 


Fio.  96. 


who  rightly  interprets  the  scene  as  the  rape  of  Helen,  says  *ses 
mains  levies  expriment  la  surprise  et  TeflFroi,'  but  since  the 
discovery  of  the  early  image  of  the  Mycenaean  goddess  with 
uplifted  hands'  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  gesture  is  hieratic 
rather  than  human.  This  early  7th  century  document  suggests 
that  'the  rape  of  Helen*  was  originally  perhaps  the  rape  of  a 
xoanon  from  a  sanctuary,  rather  than  of  a  wife  from  her  husband. 

1  Inv.  C.A,  617.    Published  by  M.  L.  Couve,  Revue  Arch^ologique,  1898,  p.  213, 
figs.  1  and  2,  and  disonssed  by  Dr  Blinkenberg,  1898,  p.  898. 

2  P.  in.  18.  16. 

»  Dr  8.  Wide,  •Mykenische  Gotterbilder  und  Idole,'  A,  Mitt.  1901,  p.  247, 

PI.   XII. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  the  great  dominant  hieratic  figure  on  the  vase 
is  more  divine  than  human. 

For  Homer,  poet  of  the  immigrant  Achaeans,  Helen  of  the  old 
order  of  daughters  of  the  land  is  a  mortal  heroine,  beautiful  and 
sinful,  yet  in  a  sense  divine.  To  the  modem  poet  she  is  altogether 
goddess,  for  she  is  Beauty  herself: 

'O  Light  and  Shadow  of  all  things  that  be, 
O  B^uty,  wild  with  wreckage  like  the  sea, 

Say,  who  shall  win  thee,  thou  without  a  name? 
O  Helen,  Helen,  who  shall  die  for  thee?' 

Hebe,  another  local  heroine,  has  at  Phlius^  a  sacred  grove  and 
a  sanctuary,  *  most  holy  from  ancient  days.*  The  goddess  of  the 
sanctuary  was  called  by  the  earliest  authorities  of  the  place 
Ganymeda,  but  later  Hebe.  Her  sanctuary  was  an  asylum,  and 
this  was  held  to  be  her  greatest  honour  that  'slaves  who  took 
refuge  there  were  safe  and  prisoners  released  hung  their  fetters 
on  the  trees  in  her  grove.'  That  a  sanctuary  should  be  an  asylum 
is  a  frequent  note  of  antiquity.  When  the  immigrant  conqueror 
reduces  the  whole  land  to  subjection,  he,  probably  from  super- 
stitious awe,  leaves  to  the  conquered  their  local  sanctuary,  the 
one  place  safe  from  his  tyranny.  Hebe-Ganymeda,  female  corre- 
lative of  Ganymedes,  is  promoted  to  Olympus,  but  significantly 
she  is  admitted  only  as  cupbearer  and  wife  of  Herakles.  Olympus 
here  as  always  mirrors  human  relations.  Hera  by  marriage  with 
Zeus  is  admitted  to  full  patriarchal  citizenship,  her  shadowy  double 
Hebe  is  but  her  Maid  of  Honour. 

As  a  rule  then  the  local  heroine  remains  merely  the  object  of 
a  local  cult.  Where  she  passed  upward  to  the  rank  of  a  real 
divinity,  the  steps  of  transition  are  almost  wholly  lost.  We  feel 
inwardly  sure  that  Hera  and  Aphrodite  were  once  of  mere  local 
import,  like  Auge  or  Iphigeneia,  but  we  lack  definite  evidence. 
In  the  case  of  Athene  the  local  origin,  it  has  been  shown  (p.  301), 
is  fairly  clear. 

The  reason  why  the  local  heroine  failed  to  emerge  to  complete  \ 
godhead   is  sometimes  startlingly  clear.     Her  development  was   i 
checked  midway  by  the  intrusion  of  a  full-blown  goddess  of  the 
Olympian  stock.     Near  to  Cruni  in  Arcadia  Pausanias*  saw  the 
grave  of  Callisto.     It  was  a  high  mound  on  which  grew  trees, 

1  P.  n.  13.  3.  »  P.  vni.  86.  8. 
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some  of  them  fruit-bearing,  some  barren.  '  On  the  top  of  the 
mound/  Pausanias  adds, '  is  a  sanctuary  of  Artemis  with  the  title 
Calliste/  Nothing  could  be  clearer.  Over  the  tomb  of  the  old 
Bear-Maiden,  Callisto,  daughter  of  Lycaon,  Artemis  the  Northerner^ 
the  Olympian,  has  superposed  her  cult,  and  to  facilitate  the  shift 
she  calls  herself  Calliste,  the  Fairest.  Possibly  here,  as  at  Athens 
under  the  title  of  Brauronia,  she  kept  up  the  ancieut  bear- 
serviced 

The  passage  from  ghost  to  goddess  is  for  the  most  part  lost 
in  the  mists  of  time,  but  of  the  analogous  process  from  ghost  to 
god  the  steps  are  still  in  historical  times  clearly  traceable.  The 
reason  is  clear.  The  intrusion  of  the  patriarchal  system,  the 
practice  of  tracing  descent  from  the  father  instead  of  the  mother, 
tended  to  check,  if  it  was  powerless  wholly  to  stop,  the  worship 
of  eponymous  heroines.  Conservatism  compelled  the  worship 
of  old  established  heroines,  but  no  fresh  canonizations  took 
place.  The  ideal  woman  of  Pericles  was  assuredly  not  the  stuff 
of  which  goddesses  were  made.  If  we  would  note  the  actual 
process  of  the  manufacture  of  divinity,  it  is  to  A^o- worship  we 
must  turn*. 

The  Hero  as  Snake. 

The  design  in  fig.  97  is  from  an  archaic  relief  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  now  in  the  local  Museum  at  Sparta.  It  forms  one 
of  a  series  of  reliefs  found  near  Sparta,  all  of  which  are  cast 
approximately  in  the  same  type.  A  male  and  a  female  figure  are 
seated  side  by  side  on  a  great  throne-like  chair.  The  female 
figure  holds  her  veil,  the  male  figure  a  large  cantharus  or  two- 
handled  cup,  as  if  expecting  libation.     Worshippers  of  diminutive 

^  For  the  bear-Bervice  of  ArtemiB  and  the  bear  dedicated  to  her,  see  Myth,  and 
Mon,  Anc.  AtherUt  p.  408. 

^  The  materials  for  the  study  of  hero-worship  are  well  collected  in  Boscher's 
Lexicon^  s.y.  Heroes,  and  for  English  readers  there  is  an  excellent  surrey  in 
Mr  W.  H.  D.  Bouse's  Greek  Votive  Offeringg,  o.  i.  In  the  pages  that  foUow  I  confine 
myself  for  the  most  part  to  such  aspects  of  hero-worship  as  affect  my  main  argument, 
and  to  certain  evidence  from  art  which  seems  to  me  to  have  been  neglected,  or 
misunderstood.  I  must  also  note  that,  advisedly,  I  only  deal  with  the  '  Making  of 
a  God '  in  so  far  as  the  god  developes  out  of  the  hero.  The  most  important  and 
far  more  difficult  question  of  the  relation  between  totemism  and  god-making,  a 

froblem  for  the  solution  of  which  Qreek  tradition  jprovides  but  scanty  materuJ, 
leave  for  the  present  untouched.    It  can  only  be  decided  by  much  wider  anthropo- 
logical investigation  than  is  within  my  scope. 
»  A.  MitU  1877,  pi.  XXII. 
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size  approach  with  offerings — a  cock  and  some  object  that  may 
be  a  cake,  an  egg  or  a  fruit.  The  reliefs  are,  for  the  most  part, 
uninscribed,  but  on  some  of  rather  later  date  names  are  written 


Fio.  97. 

near  the  figure,  and  they  are  the  names  of  mortals,  e.g.  'Timocles*.' 
It  is  clear  that  we  have  in  these  monuments  representations  of 
the  dead,  but  the  dead  conceived  of  as  half  divine,  as  heroized — 
hence  their  large  size  compared  with  that  of  their  worshipping 
descendants.     They  are  KpcLTrove^,  *  Better  and  Stronger  Ones.' 

The  artist  of  the  relief  in  fig.  97  is  determined  to  make  his 
meaning  clear.  Behind  the  chair,  equal  in  height  to  the  seated 
figures,  is  a  great  curled  snake,  but  a  snake  strangely  fashioned. 
From  the  edge  of  his   lower  lip  hangs  down  a  long  beard;  a 

1  For  the  *  Timocles '  relief  and  for  the  whole  class  in  general,  see  Myth,  and  Man, 
Ane,  Athene,  p.  690,  where  I  have  discussed  the  influence  of  the  typography  of 
these  hero-reliefs  on  Attic  gravestones. 
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decoration  denied  by  nature.  The  intention  is  clear;  he  is  a 
human  snake,  the  vehicle,  the  incarnation  of  the  dead  man's  ghost. 
Snakes  lurk  about  tombs,  they  are  uncanny-looking  beasts,  and  the 
Greeks  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  seen  in  a  snake  the 
vehicle  of  a  ghost.  M.  Henri  Jumod^  in  discussing  the  beliefs  of 
the  Barongas,  notes  that  among  this  people  the  snake  is  regarded 
as  the  chikonemho  or  ghost  of  a  dead  man,  usually  of  an  ancestor. 
The  snake,  so  regarded,  is  feared  but  not  worshipped.  A  free- 
thinker among  the  Barongas,  if  bored  by  the  too  frequent  re- 
appearance of  the  snake  ancestor,  will  kill  it,  saying  *  Come  now, 
we  have  had  enough  of  you.' 

Zeus  Meilichios,  it  has  been  seen  (p.  18),  was  worshipped  as  a 
snake.  If  we  examine  the  great  snake  on  his  relief  in  fig.  1  (p.  18)  it 
is  seen  to  be  also  bearded.  The  beard  in  this  case  is  not  at  the 
end  of  the  lip,  but  a  good  deal  further  back. 

The  addition  of  the  beard  was  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  frank 
anthropomorphism ;  the  snake  is  in  a  transition  stage  between 
animal  and  human,  and  human  for  the  artist  means  divine.  He 
gives  the  snake  a  beard  to  mark  his  anthropomorphic  divinity, 
just  as  he  gave  to  the  bull  river-god  on  coins  a  human  head  with 
horns.  The  further  question  arises,  *  Was  there  anything  in  nature 
that  might  have  acted  as  a  possible  suggestion  of  a  beard  ? '  An 
interesting  answer  to  this  question  has  been  suggested  to  me  by 
an  eminent  authority  on  snakes,  Dr  Hans  Gadow,  and  to  him 
I  am  indebted  for  the  following  scientific  particulars. 

The  snake  represented  in  fig.  1  (p.  18)  Dr  Gadow  believes  to  be 
the  species  known  as  Coelopeltis  lacertina.  It  occurs  from  Spain 
to  Syria  and  specimens  of  6  ft.  long  are  not  uncommon.  The 
creature's  head,  according  to  Dr  Gadow,  is  reproduced  with  ad- 
mirable fidelity;  the  name  lacertina  is  due  to  the  lizard-like, 
instead  of  snake-like,  depressed  head.  Moreover  this  species  is 
really  poisonous,  but  only  to  its  proper  prey,  e.g.  mice,  rats,  lizards, 
etc.,  while  it  is  practically  harmless  to  man,  on  account  of  the 
position  of  the  poison  fangs,  which  are  far  back  in  the  mouth 
instead  of  near  the  front.  This  is  a  somewhat  exceptional  arrange- 
ment and  probably  well  known  to  the  ancients.  In  fact  the 
Coelopeltis  lacertina  is  a  snake  with  poison  that  does  not  ordinarily 
strike.  On  occasion  it  could  bite  a  man's  hand,  i.e.  if  it  opened 
1  H.  Jumod,  Le8  Barongas,  p.  396,  and  see  'Delphika,'  J,H,S,  zxz.  1899,  p.  216. 
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its  mouth  very  wide,  as  wide  as  a  striking  cobra.  This  position  of 
the  dropped  jaw,  according  to  Dr  Gadow,  is  very  noticeable  and 
must  have  been  observed  by  the  ancients.  The  angle  of  the 
dropped  jaw  is  just  that  of  the  beard  on  the  snake  in  fig.  1  (p.  18). 
It  seems  possible  and  even  highly  probable  that  the  dropped  jaw, 
seen  at  a  distance,  might  have  suggested  a  beard,  or  that  an  artist 
representing  an  actual  dropped  jaw  may  have  been  copied  by 
another  who  misinterpreted  the  jaw  into  a  beard.  In  any  case 
the  scheme  of  the  dropped  jaw  would  be  ready  to  hand  and  would 
help  to  soften  the  anomaly  of  the  bearded  snake\ 

In  snake  form  the  hero  dwelt  in  his  tomb,  and  to  indicate  this 
fact  not  uncommonly  on  vase-paintings  we  have  a  snake  depicted 
on  the  very  grave  mound  itsel£    The  design  in  fig.  98,  from  a  black- 


Fio.  98. 


figured  lekythos^  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  is  a  good  instance. 
The  funeral  mound  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  design  is,  on 
the  original  vase,  white,  and  on  it  is  painted  a  black  snake ;  the 
mound  itself  is  surmounted  by  a  black  stele :  whether  the  vase- 
painter  regards  his  snake  as  painted  actually  outside  the  tomb  or 
as  representing  the  snake-hero  actually  resident  within,  is  not 

1  Mr  F.  M.  Comford  kindly  points  out  to  me  that  the  bearded  snake  is  not 
unknown  to  Greek  literature.  He  is  one  of  the  many  Oaj^fiara  that  meet  us  in  the 
life  of  ApoUoniuB  of  Tyana,  see  Philostr.  Vit,  ApolL  in.  7  and  8.  These  snakes 
belong  to  the  wonder  luid  of  India. 

s  Published  and  discussed,  *Delphika,'  JMM.  ziz.  1899,  p.  229,  figs.  9  and  10. 
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easy  to  determine.  The  figure  of  a  man  on  the  left  of  the  tomb 
with  uplifted  sword  points  probably  to  the  taking  of  an  oath,  it 
may  be  of  vengeance. 

In  the  curious  design  in  fig.  99,  from  a  kotylos  also  in  the 
Naples  Museum ^  we  have  again  a  funeral  mound,  again  decorated 


Fia.  99. 


with  a  huge  snake,  this  time  represented  with  dropped  jaw  and 
beard.  The  tomb  seems  to  have  become  a  sort  of  mantic  shrine. 
Two  men  are  seated  watching  attentively  the  portent  of  the  eagle 
and  the  snake.  On  the  reverse  of  the  vase,  to  the  right,  the  tomb- 
mound  is  decorated  with  a  stag,  and  the  portent  is  an  eagle 
devouring  a  hare. 

Herodotus^  notes  that  among  the  Libyan  tribe  of  the  Nasa- 
mones  tombs  were  used  for  two  purposes,  for  the  taking  of  oaths 
and  for  dream  oracles.  *In  their  oaths  and  in  the  art  of  divination 
they  observe  the  following  practice:  they  take  oaths  by  those 
among  them  who  are  accounted  to  be  most  virtuous  and  excellent, 
by  touching  their  tombs,  and  when  they  divine  they  regularly 
resort  to  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors,  and  having  made 
supplication  they  go  to  sleep,  and  whatever  vision  they  behold  of 
that  they  make  use.'  Herodotus  like  many  travellers  was  more 
familiar,  it  would  seem,  with  the  customs  of  foreigners  than  with 
those  of  his  own  people.  He  notes  the  two  customs  as  though 
they  were  alien  curiosities,  but  the  practice  of  swearing  on  a 


1  Cat,  2468.    J.H,S,  1899,  p.  227,  figs.  7  and  8. 
rejected  a  possible  mythologioal  interpretation. 
'  Herod,  iv.  172. 


I  have  here  disooBsed  and 
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tomb  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks.     The  slave  in  the 
Choephori  says  to  Electra' : 

'Reverencing  thy  father's  tomb  like  to  an  altar, 
Mine  inmost  thoughts  I  speak,  doing  thy  hest' 

By  the  hero  Sosipolis  at  Olympia'  oaths  were  taken  '  on  the 
greatest  occasions' — by  Sosipolis  who  in  true  hero-fashion  was  wont 
to  appear  in  snake-form.  That  these  oaths  were  taken  on  his 
actual  tomb  we  are  not  told,  but  the  sanctuary  of  a  snake-hero 
can  scarcely  in  its  origin  have  been  other  than  his  tomb.  Almost 
every  hero  in  Greece  had  his  dream  oracle.  Later  as  the  hero 
was  conceived  of  as  in  human  rather  than  animal  shape  the 
connection  between  hero  and  snake  is  loosened,  and  we  get  the 
halting,  confused  theology  of  Aeneas' : 

*  Doubtful  if  he  should  deem  the  gliding  snake 
The  genius  of  the  place,  or  if  it  were 
His  father's  ministrant' 

In  fig.  100  we  have  an  altar  to  a  hero  found  in  Lesbos*,  not  the  old 
primitive  grave  mound  which  was  the  true 
original  form,  but  a  late  decorative  struc- 
ture such  as  might  have  served  an  Olym- 
pian. It  is  inscribed  in  letters  of  Roman 
date,  '  The  people  to  Aristandros  the  hero, 
son  of  Cleotimos,'  and  that  the  service  is 
to  a  hero  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
snakes  sculptured  on  the  top  round  the 
hollow  cup  which  served  for  libations. 
There  are  two  snakes;  it  is  no  longer 
realized  that  the  hero  himself  is  a  snake, 
but  the  snake  reminiscence  clings. 


Fio.  100. 


If  the  question  be  raised,  *why  did  the 
Greeks  image  the  dead  hero  as  a  snake?' 
no  very  certain  or  satisfactory  answer  can  be  offered.  Aelian"  in 
his  treatise  on  *  The  Nature  of  Animals '  says  that  the  backbone 
of  a  dead  man  when  the  manow  has  decayed  turns  into  a  snake. 
The  chance,  sudden  apparition  of  a  snake  near  a  dead  body  may 

1  Aesch.  Choeph.  106.  »  P.  vi.  20.  3.  »  Verg.  Aen.  v.  96. 

*  A.  Conze,  ReUe  in  der  Intel  Lesbos^  PI.  iv.  fig.  6,  p.  11. 
»  Ael.  Hut,  An.  i.  61. 
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have  started  the  notion.  Plutarch^  tells  how,  when  the  body  of 
Cleomenes  was  impaled,  the  people,  seeing  a  great  snake  wind 
itself  about  his  h^ad,  knew  that  he  was  'more  than  mortal' 
(KpecTTovo^).  Of  course,  by  the  time  of  Cleomenes,  the  snake  was 
well  established  as  the  vehicle  of  a  hero,  but  some  such  coinci- 
dence may  very  early  have  given  rise  to  this  association  of  ideas. 
Plutarch  adds  that  'the  men  of  old  time  associated  the  snake 
most  of  all  beasts  with  heroes.'  They  did  this  because,  he  says, 
philosophers  had  observed  that  'when  part  of  the  moisture  of  the 
marrow  is  evaporated  and  it  becomes  of  a  thicker  consistency  it 
produces  serpents/ 

The  snake  was  not  the  only  vehicle.  As  has  already  been 
noted  (p.  305),  the  spirit  of  the  dead  could  take  shape  as  a  human- 
headed  bird  or  even  perhaps,  if  a  bird  happened  to  perch  on 
a  tomb,  as  a  mere  natural  hoopoe  or  swallow.  Between  the  bird- 
souls  and  the  snake-souls  there  is  this  difference.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  husjan-headed  bird  was  purely  a  creature  of  mjrthology, 
whereas  the  bearded  human  snake  was  the  object  of  a  cult  Also 
the  bird-soul,  though  sometimes  male,  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a 
woman ;  the  snake,  even  when  not  bearded,  is  usually  the  vehicle 
of  a  male  ghost ;  as  such  he  is  the  incarnation  rather  of  the  hero 
than  the  heroine.  So  close  is  the  connection  that  it  gave  rise  to 
the  popular  expression  '  Speckled  hero,'  which  arose,  Photius* 
explains,  because  snakes  which  are  speckled  are  called  heroes. 
Of  these  snake-heroes  and  their  cultus  Homer  knows  absolutely 
nothing,  but  the  belief  in  them  is  essentially  primitive  and 
recrudesces  with  other  popular  superstitions. 

1  Plut.  Fit.  Cleom,  89. 

3  Phot.  B.v.  4pwf  tmkIXos.  After  Christian  days  the  notion  started  by  the 
Olympian  religion  that  the  snake  was  bad  was  strengthened  by  association  with 
the  'old  serpent'  of  SemiUo  mythology.  Mr  B.  G.  Bosanquet  kindly  drew  my 
attention  to  a  curious  survival  of  the  belief  that  a  bad  soul  takes  the  form  of 
a  snake  in  the  account  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  the  fifth  century  saint,  St  Maroellns 
{Boll.  Acta  Sanctorum  1 — 3,  vol.  lxiii.  of  the  whole  series,  pp.  2o9  and  267). 
It  was  related  that  a  certain  matron  of  noble  family,  but  bad  character,  died  and 
was  buried  with  great  pomp.  'Ergo  ad  oonsumendum  ejus  cadaver  coepit  serpens 
immfmissimus  frequentare,  et,  ut  dicam  darius,  mulieri,  cujos  membra  b^tia 
devorabat,  ipse  draco  factus  est  sepultura.'  St  MarceUus  subdued  the  snake  by 
striking  it  thrice  with  his  staff  and  putting  his  prayer-book  on  its  head.  To  the 
present  day  among  the  Greeks  an  nnbaptized  child,  who  is  not  yet  quite  human 
{Xpi<rriat'6s)t  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  snake-monster  {Spdicot)  and  is  apt  to 
oisappear  in  snake  form.    For  the  dpdKot  see  Abbott,  Macedonian  Folklore,  p.  261. 
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The  Cultus-Titles. 

The  great  snake,  later  worshipped  as  Zeus  Meilichios,  was,  we 
have  already  seen  (p.  21),  not  Zeus  himself,  but  an  under- 
world being  addressed  by  the  title  Meilichios,  gracious,  kindly, 
easy  to  be  intreated.  It  will  now  be  evident  that  his  snake  form 
marks  him  as  the  vehicle  or  incarnation  of  a  ghost,  a  local  hero. 
He  was  only  one  of  a  large  class  of  local  divinities  who  were 
invoked  not  by  proper  names  but  by  adjectival  epithets,  de- 
scriptive of  their  nature,  epithets  which  gradually  crystallized 
into  cultus-titles.  That  these  titles  were  really  adjectival  is 
shown  sometimes  by  the  actual  word.  e.g.  Meilichios,  which  re- 
tains its  adjectival  sense,  sometimes  by  the  fact  that  it  is  taken  on 
as  a  distinguishing  epithet  by  an  Olympian,  e.g.  Zeus-Amphiaraos. 
These  cultus-titles  mark  an  important  stage  in  the  making  of  a 
god  and  must  be  examined  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

Herodotus*  in  discussing  the  origins  of  Greek  tneology  makes 
the  following  significant  statement:  'The  Pelasgians  formerly 
made  all  sorts  of  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  invoked  them  in  prayer, 
as  I  know  from  what  I  heard  in  Dodona,  but  they  gave  to  none 
of  them  either  name  or  eponym,  for  such  they  had  not  yet  heard : 
they  addressed  them  as  gods  because  they  had  set  all  things  in 
order  and  ruled  over  all  things.  Then  after  a  long  lapse  of  time 
they  learnt  the  names  of  the  other  gods  which  had  come  from 
Egypt  and  much  later  that  of  Dionysos.  As  time  went  on  they 
inquired  of  the  oracle  at  Dodona  about  these  names,  for  the 
oracle  there  is  held  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  oracles  in 
Greece  and  was  at  that  time  the  only  one.  When  therefore  the" 
Pelasgians  inquired  at  Dodona  whether  they  should  adopt  the 
names  that  came  to  them  from  the  barbarians,  the  oracle  or- 
dained that  they  should  use  them.  And  from  that  time  on  they 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  making  use  of  their  names.' 

If  the  gods  were  in  these  primitive  days  invoked  in  prayer, 
some  sort  of  name,  some  mode  of  address  they  must  have 
had.  Is  it  not  at  least  possible  that  the  advance  noted  by 
Herodotus  is  the  shift  from  mere  cultus-title,  appropriate  to  any 

^  Herod,  ii.  51  d€o\n  &ri  KSfffu^  divret,    Herodotus  according  to  the  fashion  of 
his  day  derives  $€ol  from  the  root  $e,  to  put  in  order. 
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and  every  divinity,  to  actual  proper  name  which  defined  and 
crystallized  the  god  addressed  ?  Any  and  every  hero  or  divinity 
might  rightly  be  addressed  as  Meilichios,  but  a  single  individual 
personality  is  caught  and  crj'stallized  in  the  proper  name  Zeus. 
When  an  epithet  lost  its  adjectival  meaning,  as  is  the  case  with 
Amphiaraos,  then  and  not  till  then  did  it  denote  an  individual 
god.  Apollo,  Artemis,  Zeus  himself,  may  have  been  adjectival 
to  begin  with,  mere  cultus  epithets,  but  their  meaning  once  lost 
they  have  become  proper  and  personal. 

It  is  significant  that  the  shift  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
owing  to  an  oracle  at  Dodona.  There,  accepting  Prof.  Ridgeway  s^ 
theory,  was  the  first  clash  of  Pelasgian  and  Achaean,  there  Zeus 
and  his  shadow-wife  Dione  displaced  the  ancient  Earth-Mother 
with  her  dove-priestesses ;  there  surely  the  Pelasgians  with  their 
'nameless*  gods,  their  heroes  and  heroines  addressed  by  cultus 
epithets,  met  and  mingled  with  the  worshippers  of  Zeus  the 
Father  and  Apollo  the  Son  and  Artemis  his  sister,  and  learnt  to 
fix  the  personalities  of  their  formless  shifting  divinities,  learnt  the 
lesson  not  from  the  ancient  civilized  Egyptians  but  from  the 
northern  'barbarians.' 

The  word  hero  itself  is  adjectival.  A  gloss  in  Hesychius*  tells 
us  that  by  hero  was  meant  '  mighty,*  *  strong,'  *  noble,' '  venerable/ 
In  Homer  the  hero  is  the  strong  man  alive,  mighty  in  battle ;  in 
cultus  the  hero  is  the  strong  man  after  death,  dowered  with  a  greater, 
because  a  ghostly,  strength.  The  dead  are,  as  already  noted,  icpeir- 
Tove^y '  Better  and  Stronger  Ones.*  The  avoidance  of  the  actual 
proper  name  of  a  dead  man  is  an  instructive  delicate  decency  and 
lives  on  to-day.  The  newly  dead  becomes,  at  least  for  a  time, 
*  He  *  or  *  She  * ;  the  actual  name  is  felt  too  intimate.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  tendency  in  all  primitive  and  shy  souls,  a  tendency 
already  noted  (p.  214),  to  remove  a  little  whatever  is  almost  too 
close,  to  call  your  friend  *  the  kind  one,'  or  '  the  old  one,'  or  *  the 
black  one,'  and  never  name  his  silent  name.  Of  course  the 
delicate  instinct  soon  crystallizes  into  definite  ritual  prescription, 

^  Prof.  Ridgeway,  Early  Age  of  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  839.  Aristotle  distinctly  states 
that  the  region  round  Dodona  was  '  ancient  Greece/  see  Ar.  Meteor,  i.  12.  9  aOr^  3e 
(^  'EXXdf  ^  dpx<^M  ^<''^^  ^  *'^p2  "^1^  Liabiii97}v  koX  rbv  'AxeXfpoi'...^icovi'  yo^  ol  Z/XXoi 
iyravOa  Kal  ol  KoKoCfioroi  r&r€  fxkv  Tpaucol  vvv  di  "BXXiyFet,  see  Prof.  Buiy,  J.H,S.  xt. 
p.  217.    . 

^  Hesych.  s.v.  rjpws'  di/rar^t,  lffxvp6st  yevyouotf  ffefirSs, 
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and  gathers  about  it  the    practical  cautious  utilitarianism  of 
de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bene. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Greeks  were  wont  to  address  their 
heroized  dead  and  underworld  divinities  by  '  euphemistic '  titles, 
Eumenides  for  Erinyes,  %/M7crT€,  '  Good  One,'  when  they  meant 
'Bad  One.'  Such  is  the  ugly  misunderstanding  view  of  scholiasts 
and  lexicographers.  But  a  simpler,  more  human  explanation  lies  to 
hand.  The  dead  are,  it  is  true,  feared,  but  they  are  also  loved,  ^ 
felt  to  be  friendly,  they  have  been  kin  on  earth,  below  the  earth 
they  will  be  kind.  But  in  primitive  days  it  is  only  those  who 
have  been  kin  who  will  hereafter  be  kind ;  the  ghosts  of  your 
enemies'  kin  will  be  linkind ;  if  to  them  you  apply  kindly  epi- 
thets it  is  by  a  desperate  euphemism,  or  by  a  mere  mechanical 


Of  such  euphemism  Homer^  has  lefb  us  a  curious  example. 
Zeus  would  fain  remind  the  assembled  gods  of  the  blindness  and 
fatuity  of  mortal  man : 

*Then  spake  the  Sire  of  Qods  and  Men,  and  of  the  Blameless  One, 
Aigiathoe,  he  bethought  him,  whom  Agamemnon's  son, 
Far-famed  Orestes,  slew.' 

Aigisthos,  traitor,  seducer,  murderer,  craven,  is  'the  Blameless 
One.'  The  outraged  morality  of  the  reader  is  in  instant  protest. 
These  Olympians,  these  gods  '  who  live  at  ease,*  go  too  far. 

The  epithets  in  Homer  are  often  worn  very  thin,  but  here, 
once  the  point  is  noted',  it  is  manifest  that  dfivficjp,  *  the  Blame- 
less One,'  is  a  title  perfectly  appropriate  to  Aigisthos  as  a  dead 
hero._.  Whatever  his  life  on  the  upper  earth,  he  has  joined  the 
company  of  the  Kpeirrovef;,  'the  Stronger  and  Better  Ones.'  The 
epithet  afivfjioov  in  Homer  is  applied  to  individual  heroes,  to  a 
hero's  tomb",  to  magical,  half-mythical  peoples  like  the  Phaea- 
cians  and  Aethiopians*  who  to  the  popular  imagination  are  half 
canonized,  to  the  magic  island^  of  the  god  Helios,  to  the  imaginary, 
half-magical  Good  Old  King'.  It  is  used  also  of  the  *  convoy' ' 
sent  by  the  gods,  which  of  course  is  magical  in  character;  it  is 
never,  I  believe,  an  epithet  of  the  Olympians  themselves.     There 

^  Horn.  Od,  I.  29. 

2  I  owe  this  explanation  of  6,fjiAfuap  entirely  to  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 
«  Horn.  Od,  xiLvr,  80.  *  IL  i.  423. . 

»  Od.  MI.  261.  «  Od.  XIX.  109.  7  IL  vi.  171. 
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is  about  the  word  a  touch  of  what  is  dead  and  demonic  rather 
than  actually  divine. 

Homer  himself  is  ignorant  of,  or  at  least  avoids  all  mention  of^ 
the  dark  superstitions  of  a  primitive  race ;  he  knows  nothing  at 
least  ostensibly  of  the  worship  of  the  dead,  nothing  of  the  cult  at 
his  tomb,  nothing  of  his  snake-shape ;  but  Homei^sepithets  came 
to  him  already  crystallized  and  came  from  the  underlymg  stratum 
of  religion  whichwaa  based-on^the  worship  of  the  dead.  And  here 
comes  in  a  curious  complication.  To  Homer,  though  he  calls  hina 
mechanically,  or  if  we  like  '  euphemistically,'  the  *  Blameless  One/ 
Aigisthos  is  really  bad,  though  not  perhaps  so  black  as  Aeschylus 
painted  him.  But  was  he  bad  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  first 
made  the  epithet  ?  The  story  of  Aigisthos  is  told  hy  the  mouth 
,  of  the  conquerors,     Aigisthos  is  of  the  old  order,  of  the  primitive 

j  population,  there  before  the  coming  of  the  family  of  Agamemnon. 

I  Thyestes,  father  of  Aigisthos,  had  been  banished^  from  his  home  ; 

/  Aigisthos  is  reared  as  an   alien  and  returns  to  claim  his  own. 

I   Clytaemnestra  too  was  of  the  old  order,  a  princess  of  the  primitive 

I  dwellers  in  the  land,  regnant  in  her  own  right.  Agamemnon  leaves 
her,  leaves  her  significantly  in  the  charge  of  a  bard*,  one  of  those 
bards  pledged  to  sing  the  glory  of  the  conquering  Achaeans, 
and  the  end  is  inevitable :  she  reverts  to  the  prince  of  the  old  stock, 
Aigisthos,  to  whom  we  may  even  imagine  she  was  plighted  before 
her  marriage  to  Agamemnon.  Menelaos  in  like  fashion  marries  a 
princess  of  the  land  and  his  too  are  the  sorrows  of  the  king- 
consort.  The  tomb  of  Aigisthos  was  shown  to  Pausanias'.  We 
hear  of  no  cult ;  possibly  under  the  force  of  hostile  epic  tradition  it 
dwindled  and  died,  but  in  old  days  we  may  be  sure  '  the  Blame- 
less One '  had  his  meed  of  service  at  Argos,  and  the  epithet  itself 
remains  as  eternal  witness. 

Salmoneus  to  the  Achaean  mind  was  scarcely  more  'Blameless ' 
than  Aigisthos  and  yet  he  too  bears  the  epithet.  In  the  Nekaia^ 
Odysseus  says : 

'Then  of  the  throng  of  women-folk  first  Tyro  I  did  see, 
Child  of  Salmoneus,  Blameless  One,  a  noble  sire  he.' 

^  Aesch.  Choeph.  1686.  Prof.  Bidgewaj,  Early  Age  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  has 
pointed  oat  that  Agamemnon  and  Menelaos  were  new-oomera,  and  that  Helen  was 
of  the  indigenous  stock.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  Aigisthos  and  Clytaemnestra 
belong  also  to  the  'Pelasgian'  stratum. 

3  Hom.  Od,  in.  267.  >  P.  u.  16.  7.  *  Hom.  Od.  xi.  285. 
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The  case  of  Salmoneus  is  highly  significant.  He  too  belongs  to 
the  old  order,  as  indeed  do  all  the  Aeolid  figures  connected  with 
the  group  of  dead  heroines,  and  more,  in  his  life  he  was  in  violent 
opposition  to  the  new  gods.  To  Hesiod*  he  is  'the  Unjust  One  * 
(SZtKosi).  He  even  dared  to  counterfeit  the  thunder  and  lightning 
of  Zeus,  and  Zeus  enraged  slew  him  with  a  thunderbolt.  The 
vase-painting  already  discussed  (p.  60)  is  the  very  mirror  of  the 
picture  drawn  by  Vergil"  of  the  insolent  king: 

'Through  the  Qroek  folk,  midway  in  Elis  town 
In  triumph  went  he ;  for  himself,  'mad  man, 
Honours  divine  he  claimed.' 

To  every  worshipper  of  the  new  order  his  crime  must  have  seemed 
heinous  and  blasphemous,  but  among  his  own  people  he  was 
glorious  before  death  and  probably  '  Blameless '  after. 

The  case  of  Tityos,  Son  of  Earth,  presents  a  close  parallel, 
though  Tityos  never  bore  the  title  of  *  Blameless.'  To  the  orthodox 
worshipper  of  the  Olympians  he  was  the  vilest  of  criminals ;  as 
such  Homer'  knew  him : 

'For  he  laid  hands  on  Leto,  the  famous  bride  of  Zeus, 
What  time  she  fared  to  Pytho  through  the  glades  of  Panopeus.' 

And  for  this  his  sin  he  lay  in  Hades  tortured  for  ever.  This  is 
from  the  Olympian  point  of  view  very  satisfactory  and  instructive, 
but  when  w^  turn  to  local  tradition  Tityos  is  envisaged  from 
quite  another  point  of  view.  Strabo*,  when  he  visited  Panopeus, 
learnt  that  it  was  the  fabled  abode  of  Tityos.  He  reminds  us 
that  it  was  to  the  island  of  Euboea  that,  according  to  Homer  ^  the 
Fhaeacians  conducted  fair-haired  Bhadamanthys  that  he  might 
see  Tityos,  Son  of  Earth.  We  wonder  for  a  moment  why  the 
just  Bhadamanthys  should  care  to  visit  the  criminal.  Homer 
leaves  us  in  doubt,  but  Strabo  makes  the  mystery  clear.  On 
Euboea,  he  says,  they  show  a  '  cave  called  Elarion  from  Elara  who 
was  mother  to  Tityos,  and  a  hero-shrine  of  Tityos,  and  some  kind 
of  honours  are  mentioned  which  are  paid  to  him.'    One  'blameless* 

1  Has.  frg.  ap.  Sohol.  Find.  Pyth,  iv.  263. 

*  Verg.  Aen.  n,  585.  Hygin.  Fah.  61.  Salmoneus,  not  Athamas,  is  I  think 
represented  on  the  Chicago  vase  (fig.  8)  as  holding  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus;  the 
vase  has  been  rightly  explained  by  Mr  A.  B.  Cook,  CL  Rev,  July  1903,  p.  276.  It 
win  later  (Chap,  xi.)  be  shown  that  the  canonical  Hades  was  peopled  by  these  heroes 
of  an  early  racial  stratum. 

s  Od.  XI.  576.  «  Strab.  ix.  3  §  423.  »  Od.  vii.  323. 
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hero  visits  another,  that  is  all.  Qolden-haired  Rhadamanthys 
found  favour  with  the  feir-haired  Achaeans;  but  for  Tityos,  the 
son  of  Earthy  there  is  no  place  in  the  Northern  Elysium. 

We  may  take  it  then  that  the  'euphemistic'  epithets  were 
applied  at  first  in  all  simplicity  and  faith  to  heroes  and  under- 
world gods  by  the  race  that  worshipped  them.  The  devotees 
of  the  new  Achaean  religion  naturally  regarded  the  heroes  and 
saints  of  the  old  as  demons.  Such  was  in  later  days  the  charitable 
view  taken  by  the  Christian  fathers  of  the  Olympian  gods  in  their 
turn.  All  the  activities  that  were  uncongenial,  all  the  black  side 
of  things,  were  carefully  made  over  by  the  Olympians  to  the 
divinities  they  had  superseded.  Only  here  and  there  the  un- 
conscious use  of  a  crystallized  epithet  like  *  Blameless '  lets  out 
the  real  truth.  The  ritual  prescription  that  heroes  should  be 
worshipped  by  night,  their  sacrifice  consumed  before  dawn,  no 
doubt  helped  the  conviction  that  as  they  loved  the  night  their 
deeds  were  evil.  Their  ritual  too  was  archaic  and  not  lacking  in 
savage  touches.  At  Daulis^  Pausanias  tells  of  the  shrine  of  a 
hero-founder.  It  was  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  for  the  people 
of  the  place  were  not  agreed  as  to  who  the  hero  was ;  some  said 
Phocos,  some  Xanthippos.  Service  was  done  to  him  every  day, 
and  when  animal  sacrifice  was  made  the  Phocians  poured  the 
blood  of  the  victim  through  a  hole  into  the  grave ;  the  flesh  was 
consumed  on  the  spot.  Such  plain-sppken  ritual  would  go  far  to 
promote  the  notion  that  the  hero  was  bloodthirsty. 

Sometimes  a  ritual  prescription  marks  clearly  the  antipathy 
between  old  and  new,  between  the  hero  and  the  Olympian. 
Pausanias'  describes  in  detail  the  elaborate  ceremonial  observed 
in  sacrificing  to  Pelops  at  Olympia.  The  hero  had  a  large 
temenos  containing  trees  and  statues  and  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  and  the  entrance,  as  was  fitting  for  a  hero,  was  towards  the 
west.  Sacrifice  was  done  into  a  pit  and  the  victim  was  a  black 
ram.  Pausanias  ends  his  account  with  the  significant  words: 
'  Whoever  eats  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim  sacrificed  to  Pelops, 
whether  he  be  of  Elis  or  a  stranger,  may  not  enter  ike  temple  of 
Zeus.*    But  we  are  glad  to  know  from  Pindar'  that  no  spiteful 

1  P.  X.  4. 10.  2  p.  y.  13.  3. 

s  Find.  01 1.  90  schol.  ad  loo. 
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ritual  prescription  of  the  Olympian  could  dim  the  splendour  of  the 

local  hero : 

*In  goodly  streams  of  flowing  blood  outpoured 
Upon  his  tomb,  beside  Alpheios'  ford, 

Now  hath  be  still  his  share; 
Frequent  and  full  the  throng  that  worship  there.' 

The  scholiast  comments  on  the  passage :  '  Some  say  that  it  was 
not  (merely)  a  tomb  but  a  sanctuary  of  Pelops  and  that  the 
followers  of  Herakles  sacrificed  to  him  before  Zeus.' 

At  yet  another  great  Pan-Hellenic  centre  there  is  the  memory, 
though  more  faded,  of  the  like  superposition  of  cults.  The 
scholiast  on  Pindar^  says  that  the  contest  at  Nemea  was  of  the 
nature  of  funeral  games  (iirvra^io^^  and  that  it  was  in  honour  of 
Archemoros,  but  that  later,  after  Hemkles  had  slain  the  Nemean 
lion,  he  '  took  the  games  in  hand  and  put  many  things  to  rights 
and  ordered  them  to  be  sacred  to  Zeus.'  ^ 

More  commonly  there  is  between  the  Olympian  and  the  hero 
all  appearance  of  decent  friendliness.  A  compromise  is  effected ; 
the  main  ritual  is  in  honour  of  the  Olympian,  but  to  the  hero  is 
offered  a  preliminary  sacrifice.  A  good  instance  of  this  procedure 
is  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Amyclae'  superposed  on  that  of  the 
local  hero  Hyakinthos.  The  great  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  stood 
on  a  splendid  throne,  the  decorations  of  which  Pausanias  describes 
in  detail.  The  image  itself  was  rude  and  ancient,  the  lower  part 
pillar-shaped,  but  for  all  that  the  god  was  a  new-comer.  *The 
basis  of  the  image  was  in  form  like  an  altar,  and  they  say 
that  Hyakinthos  was  buried  in  it,  and  at  the  festival  of  the 
Hyakinthia  hef(yre  the  burnt  sacrifice  {dvcrlai)  to  Apollo,  they 
devote  offerings  (ivayi^ovan^v)  to  Hyakinthos  into  this  altar  through 
a  bronze  door.' 

Apollo  and  Hyakinthos  established  a  modus  vivendi,  Apollo 
instituted  his  regular  Olympian  sacrifices  {Ovalai)  and  left  to 
Hyakinthos  his  underworld  offerings  {iva/^iafiara).  But  not  every 
Olympian  was  so  successful.  Ritual  is  always  tenacious.  So  too 
at  Delphi,  Apollo  may  seat  himself  on  the  omphalos,  but  he  is 
still  forced  to  utter  his  oracles  through  the  mouth  of  the  priestess 

^  SchoL  ad  hyp.  Nem,  '0  i.y^v  [tGiv  "SefjLicjv)  ^irtrd^cof  fxl  *Apx^fJ^^ptp"-i^fpo¥ 
Si  ptK-fiff at  *Hpaic\^s...^ireAtfX^^i7  rod  dyuifos  rd   roXXd  dpopOuadfjLcvos  koX  Atot  eh^ai 

»  P.  III.  19.  8. 
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of  Qaia.  Zeus,  we  have  seen,  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of 
Meilichios ;  he  had  the  old  snake  reliefs  deditoted  to  him,  but  be 
was  powerless  to  change  the  ritual  of  the  hero,  and  had  to  content 
himself,  like  an  underworld  god,  with  holocausts.  All  that  he 
could  do  was  to  emphasize  the  untruth  that  he,  not  the  hero,  was 
Meilichios,  Easy  to  be  intreated. 

All  that  could  be  effected  by  theological  animus  was  done. 
It  has  been  seen  (p.  9)  how  in  the  fable  of  Babrius  the  hero- 
ancestor  is  positively  forbidden  to  give  good  things,  and  meekly 
submits;  and,  long  before  Babrius,  the  blackening  process  had  set 
in.  The  bird-chorus  in  Aristophanes*  tells  of  the  strange  sights 
it  has  seen  on  earth  : 

*We  know  of  an  uncanny  spot, 
Very  dark,  where  the  candles  are  not; 
4  There  to  feast  with  the  heroes  men  go 

By  day,  but  at  evening,  oh  no ! 
For  the  night  time  is  risl^  you  know. 
If  the  hero  Orestes  should  meet  with  a  mortal  by  night, 
He*d  strip  him  and  beat  him  and  leave  him  an  el^ant  sight.' 

Orestes  was  of  course  a  notable  local  thief,  but  the  point  of  the 
joke  is  the  ill-omened  character  of  a  hero.  The  scholiast  says  that 
'  heroes  are  irascible  and  truculent  to  those  they  meet  and  possess 
no  power  over  what  is  beneficial.'  He  cites  Menander  as  his 
authority,  but  adds  on  his  own  account  that  this  explains  the 
fact  that  *  those  who  go  past  hero-shrines  keep  silence.'  So 
easy  is  it  to  read  a  "bad  meaning  into  a  reverent  custom.  So 
possessed  are  scholiasts  and  lexicographers  by  the  Olympian 
prejudice  that,  even  when  the  word  they  explain  is  dead  against 
a  bad  interpretation,  they  still  maintain  it.  Hesychius",  explaining 
Kp€LTTova<:,  *  Better  or  Stronger  Ones,'  says  *  they  apply  the  title 
to  heroes,  and  they  seem  to  be  a  bad  sort  of  persons ;  it  is  on  this 
account  that  those  who  pass  hero-shrines  keep  silence  lest  the 
heroes  should  do  them  some  harm.'  Among  gods,  as  among 
mortals,  one  rule  holds  good :  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  and  the 
conquered  no  right. 

1  Ar.  Av.  1482,  schol.  ad  loo.    Athenaeas  (xi.  4  §  461)  gives  the  same  aocoont  of 
the  character  of  heroes :  x<^^^*'o^f  7^P  i^o^  irX^/trar  ro^f  ijpuMis  wofii^ova-t. 
*  Hesych.  8.v.  KpeLrrwas. 
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ASKLEPIOS   AND  THE  HEROES  OF   HeALING. 

Heroes,  like  the  ghosts  from  which  they  sprang,  had  of  course 
their  black  angry  side,  but,  setting  aside  the  prejudice  of  an 
Olympianized  literature,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  local  cultus  they 
would  tend  rather  to  beneficence.  The  ghost  you  worship  and 
who  by  your  worship  is  erected  into  a  hero  is  your  kinsman,  and 
the  ties  of  kinship  are  still  strong  in  the  world  below.  '  In  almost 
all  West  African  districts,'  says  Miss  Mary  Kingsley*,  *is  a  class  of 
spirits  called  "Well-disposed  Ones"  and  this  class  is  clearly 
differentiated  from  "Them,"  the  generic  term  for  non-human 
spirits.  These  "  Well-disposed  Ones  "  are  ancestors  and  they  do 
what  they  can  to  benefit  their  particular  village  or  family  fetish 
who  is  not  a  human  spirit  or  ancestor.'  So  it  was  with  the  Greek  ; 
he  was  careful  not  to  neglect  or  offend  his  local  hero,  but  on  the 
whole  he  relied  on  his  benevolence : 

*When  a  man  dies  we  all  begin  to  say 
The  sainted  one  has  passed  away,  he  has  'fallen  asleep,' 
Blessed  therein  that  he  is  vexed  no  more. 
And  straight  with  funeral  offerines  we  do  sacrifice 
As  to  a  god  and  pour  libations,  oidding 
Him  send  good  things  up  here  from  down  below*.' 

The  cult  of  heroes  had  in  it  more  of  human  '  tendance '  than  of 
demonic  'aversion.' 

The  hero  had  for  his  sphere  of  beneficence  the  whole  circle 
of  human  activities.  Like  all  primitive  divinities  he  was  of 
necessity  a  god-of-all-work ;  a  primitive  community  cannot  afford 
to  departmentalize  its  gods.  The  local  hero  had  to  help  his 
family  to  fight,  to  secure  fertility  for  their  crops  and  for  them- 
selves, act  as, oracle  when  the  community  was  perplexed,  be  ready 
for  any  emergency  that  might  arise,  and  even  on  occasion  he 
must  mend  a  broken  jug.  But  most  of  all  he  was  adored  as 
a  Healer.  As  a  Healer  he  rises  very  nearly  to  the  rank  of  an 
Olympian,  but  through  the  gentleness  of  his  oflBce  he  keeps  a 
certain  humanity  that  prevents  complete  deification.  A.  typical 
instance  of  the  Hero-Healer  is  the  god  Asklepios. 

We  conceive  of  Asklepios  as  he  is  figured  in  many  a  Greek 
and  Graeco-Roman  statue,  a  reverend  bearded  god,  somewhat  of 

^  Weit  African  Studies,  p.  132.  «  Ar.  Tagenist,  frg.  1. 
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the  type  of  Zeus,  but  characterized  by  the  staff  on  which  he  leans 
and  about  which  is  twined  a  snake,  ^p^^^naker-our  hand-books 
tell  us,  is  the  '^symbol  (^  the^healing  ax;t,'  and  hence  the  attribute 
of  Asklepios,  god  of  medicine. 

The  design   in  fig.  101,  from  a  votive  reliefs  found  in  the 
Asklepieion  and  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens,  gives 


Fio.  101. 

cause  for  reflection.  The  god  himself  stands  in  his  familiar 
attitude,  waiting  the  family  of  worshippers  who  approach  with 
offerings.  A  little  happy  honoured  boy  is  allowed  to  lead  the 
procession  bringing  a  sheep  to  the  altar.  Behind  the  god  is 
his  attribute,  a  huge  coiled  snake,  his  head  erect  and  level  with  the 
god  he  is.  Take  away  the  human  Asklepios  and  the  scene  is  yet 
complete,  complete  as  on  the  Meilichios  relief  in  fig.  2,  the  great 
hero  snake  and  his  worshippers. 

^  Cat.  1407,  from  a  photograph.  For  permission  to  publish  this  relief  and  those 
in  figs.  102,  105,  106,  mj  gratefol  thanks  are  due  to  Mr  ELabbadios,  Ephor  of  Anti> 
quities  at  Athens. 
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The  relief  in  fig.  101  is  under  a  foot  in  length,  the  offering 
probably  of  some  poor  man  who  clung  to  his  old  faith  in  the 
healing  snake-hero.  It  forces  us  in  its  plain-spoken  simplicity 
to  face  just  the  fiujt  that  the  dedicator  of  the  next  relief 
(fig.  102)  is  so  anxious   to  conceal.     This  second  relief  is  the 


Fio.   102. 

offering  of  a  rich  man,  the  figures  are  about  half  life-size ;  it  was 
found  in  the  same  Asklepieion  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Acropolis. 
Asklepios  no  longer  stands  citizen-fashion  leaning  on  his  staff :  he 
is  seated  in  splendour,  and  beside  him  is  coiled  a  very  humble 
attributive  snake.  Behind  are  two  figures,  probably  of  a  son  and 
a  daughter,  and  they  all  three  occupy  a  separate  chapel  aloof  from 
their  human  worshippers. 

In  token  of  his  humble  birth  as  the  ghost  of  a  mortal  the  snake 
always  clings  to  Asklepios,  but  it  is  not  the  only  evidence.  An 
essential  part  of  his  healing  ritual  was  always  and  everywhere  the 
eyicoifA/rfci^*,  the  'sleeping  in'  his  sanctuary.  The  patient  who 
came  to  be  cured  must  sleep  and  in  a  dream  the  god  either 
healed  him  or  revealed  the  means  of  healing.     It  was  the  dream 

1  Cat,  1377,  from  a  photograph. 

*  For  the  whole  subjeofc  of  iyKoifMicit  see  L.  Deabner,  Be  Incubatione  caytiula 
duo. 
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oracle  sent  by  Earth  herself*  that  Apollo  the  Olympian  came  to 
supersede.  All  the  strange  web  of  human  chicanery  that  was 
woven  round  the  dream  cure  it  would  here  be  irrelevant  to 
examine :  only  the  simple  fact  need  be  noted  that  the  prescribed^ 
ritual  of  sleep  was  merely  a  survival  of  the  old  dream  oracle  of 
the  hero.  It  was  nowise  peculiar  to  Asklepios.  When  men  came  ; 
to  the  beautiful  little  sanctuary  of  Amphiaraos'  at  Oropus  they 
purified  themselves,  sacrificed  a  ram,  and  spreading  the  skin 
under  them  they  went  to  sleep  'awaiting  a  revelation  in  a 
dream.' 

'^  The  dream  oracle  remained  always  proper  to  the  earth-bom 
heroes ;  we  hear  of  no  one  sleeping  in  the  precinct  of  Zeus,  or  of 
Apollo,  and  the  belief  in  the  magic  of  sleep  long  outlasted  the 
service  of  the  Olympians.  To-day  year  by  year  on  the  festival  of 
the  Fanagia  a  throng  of  sick  from  the  islands  round  about  make 
their  pilgrimage  to  Tenos,  and  the  sick  sleep  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  precinct  and  are  healed,  and  in  the  morning  is  published  the 
long  list  of  miraculous  cures  (daiz/xara).  It  is  only  the  truth  and 
the  true  gods  that  lived.  The  Fanagia  has  taken  to  herself  all 
that  was  real  in  ancient  faith,  in  her  are  still  incarnate  the 
Mother  and  the  Maid  and  Asklepios  the  Saviour.^Like  most 
primitive  faiths  the  belief  in  the  dream  cure  appealea  to  some- 
thing very  deep-down  and  real,  however  misunderstood  and  per- 
verted, something  in  the  secret  bidding  of  nature  that  said,  that 
always  will  say : 

*  Sleep  Heart,  a  little  free 

From  thoughts  that  kill. 
Nothing  now  hard  to  thee 

Or  good  or  ill. 
And  when  the  shut  eves  see 

Sleep's  mansions  fill. 
Night  might  bring  that  to  be 

Day  never  will.' 

The  worship  of  Asklepios,  we  know  from  the  evidence  of  an 
inscription',  was  introduced  at  Athens  about  421  B.c. :  it  was  still 
no  doubt  something  of  a  new  excitement  when  Aristophanes 
wrote  his  Plutus.  But  Athens  was  not  left  till  421  B.C.  without 
a  Hero-Healer.     Asklepios  came  to  Athens  as  a  full-blown  god, 

1  Eur.  Iph,  in  T,  1261.  »  P.  i.  a4.  5. 

'  A,  Mitt.  1898,  p.  250.    The  introdaotion  of  the  healer  of  Epidanros  may  haTe 
been  connected  with  the  great  plague  at  Athens. 
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came  first  from  Thessaly,  where  he  was  the  rival  of  Apollo,  and 
finally  from  his  great  sanctuary  at  Epidauros,  and,  when  he  came,  we 
have  definite  evidence  that  his  cult  was  superimposed  on  that  of 
a  more  ancient  hero.  'Affiliated'  is  perhaps  the  juster  word,  for 
when  a  hero  from  without  took  over  the  cult  of  an  indigenous 
hero  there  is  no  clash  of  ritual  as  in  the  case  of  an  Olympian,  no 
conflict  between  6v<rlai  and  ivayia-fioi;  both  heroes  alike  are 
content  with  the  simple  offering  of  the  pelanos. 

In  the  course  of  the  '  Enneakrounos  *  excavations  Dr  Dorpfeld 
came  upon  a  small  sanctuary  consisting  of  a  precinct,  an  altar,  and 
a  well*.  The  precinct  wall,  the  well  and  the  conduit  leading  to  it 
were  clearly,  from  the  style  of  their  masonry,  of  the  date  of 
Peisistratos.  Within  and  around  the  precinct  were  votive  offerings 
that  pointed  to  the  worship  of  a  god  of  healing,  reliefs  repre- 
senting parts  of  the  human  body,  breasts  and  the  like,  a  man 
holding  a  huge  leg  marked  with  a  varicose  vein,  reliefs  of  the 
usual  '  Asklepios '  type,  and  above  all  votive  snakes.  Had  there 
been  no  inscriptions  the  precinct  could  have  been  at  once  claimed 
as  '  sacred  to  Asklepios/  and  we  should  have  been  left  with  the 
curious  problems,  *  Why  had  Asklepios  two  precincts,  one  on  the 
south,  one  on  the  west  of  the  Akropolis ;  and,  if  the  god  had 
already  a  shrine  on  the  west  slope  in  the  days  of  Peisistratos,  why 
did  he  trouble  to  make  a  triumphant  entr}*  into  Athens  on  the 
south  slope  in  421  B.c.  ? ' 

Happily  we  are  left  in  no  such  dilemma.  On  a  stele  found  in 
the  precinct  we  have  the  following  inscription':  * Mnesiptolem^  on 
behalf  of  IHkaiophanes  dedicated  (this)  to  Asklepios  Amynos.' 
If  the  inscription  stood  alone,  we  should  probably  decide  that 
Asklepios  was  worshipped  in  the  precinct  under  the  title  of 
Amynos,  the  Protector.  Whatever  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  Asklepios — ^and  we  may  conjecture  it  was  merely  a  cultus- 
title — it  soon  became  a  proper  name,  and  could  therefore  easily 
be  associated  with  an  adjectival  epithet. 

A  second  inscription'  happily  makes  it  certain  that  Am3mos 
was  not  merely  "an  adjective,  but  an  adjectival  title  of  a  person 

1  A.  Koerte,  'Bezirk  eines  Heilgottes,'  A,  Mitt,  1S93,  p.  237,  and  1896,  p.  811. 
'  Koeite,  op.  cit,  Vj^icurroKiiij)  ifwep  Airato^dyovf  'AaKXrivUfi  *Afi6pffi  dy^ice. 
'  Koerte,  op.  eit,  Apdpes  dUtuoi  y€\y6v\afft  repl  rd  Kowii  t(2p  dpyed^uif  rov  'Aiiiiwov 
Ktd  rw  'kcKknirlov  kqX  rov  Ac|£oiros  iiraufiffai.  irrX. 
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distinct  from  Asklepios.  It  runs  as  follows :  '  Certain  citizens 
held  it  just  to  commemorate  concerning  the  common  weal  of  the 
members  of  the  thiasos  of  Amynos  and  of  Asklepios  and  of  Dexion.* 
Here  we  have  the  names  of  three  personalities  manifestly  separate 
and  enumerated  in  significant  order.  We  know  Asklepios  and 
most  fortunately  Dexion.  The  author  of  the  Etymologicon 
Magnum^ f  in  explaining  the  word  Dexion,  says:  'The  title  was 
given  by  the  Athenians  to  Sophocles  after  his  death.  They  say 
that  when  Sophocles  was  dead  the  Athenians,  wishing  to  give 
him  added  honours,  built  him  a  hero-shrine  and  named  him 
Dexion,  the  Receiver,  from  his  reception  of  Asklepios — for  he 
received  the  god  in  his  own  house  and  set  up  an  altar  to  him/ 
For  the  heroization  of  Sophocles  we  have  earlier  evidence  than 
the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  The  historian  Istros*  (3rd  cent.  B.C.) 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Athenians  '  on  account  of  the  man's 
virtue  passed  a  vote  that  yearly  sacrifice  should  be  made  to  him.' 

It  seems  an  extraordinary  story,  but,  if  we  do  not  press  too 
hard  the  words  of  the  panegyrist,  the  explanation  is  natural 
enough.  Sophocles  was  not  exactly  canonised  'because  of  his 
virtue.*  He  became  a  hero,  officially,  because  he  had  officially 
received  Asklepios,  and  the  '  Receiver'  of  a  god,  like  the  'Founder' 
of  a  town,  had  a  right  to  ritual  recognition.  'Dexion'  is  the 
Receiver  of  the  god,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  inscription  with 
his  name  is  set  up  in  the  little  precinct  on  the  west  slope  of 
the  Acropolis  we  may  be  sure  his  worship  went  on  there.  It  was 
in  that  little  precinct,  we  may  conjecture,  that  he  served  as  priest. 
This  conjecture  is  made  almost  certain  by  the  fact  that  a  later 
inscription"  (1st  cent.  B.C.),  with  a  dedication  to  Amynos  and 
Asklepios,  is  dated  by  the  priesthood  of  a  '  Sophocles,'  probably  a 
descendant  of  the  poet.  Sophocles  as  a  hero  was  not  a  success, 
probably  he  was  too  alive  and  human  as  a  poet;  he  was  in  his 
own  precinct  completely  submerged  by  the  god  he  '  received.' 

The  theological  history  of  the  little  precinct  is  quite  clear. 
The  inscription  preserves  the  ritual  order  of  precedence.  The 
sanctuary  began,  not  later  than  Peisistratos,  as  an  Amyneion, 
shrine  of.  a  local  hero  worshipped  under  the  title  of  Amynos, 

^  Etym,  Mag.  b.v.  At^lw.   It  seems  possible  that  by  the  olxla  in  which  Sophocles 
received  Asklepios  is  meant  the  Amyneion. 
«  Istr.  frg.  61. 
>  Koerte,  op.  eit.  M  Upiun  ^o^Xiovs  rov  ^cX«&rov. 
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Protector.  At  some  time,  probably  owing  to  the  recent  pestilence 
which  the  local  hero  had  failed  to  avert,  it  was  thought  well  to 
affiliate  a  Healer-god  who  had  attained  enormous  prestige  in 
the  Peloponnesua  The  experiment  was  quietly  and  carefully 
tried  in  the  little  Amyneion  before  the  foundation  of  the  great 
Asklepieion  on  the  south  slope.  It  was  a  very  simple  matter. 
A  sacred  snake  would  be  sent  for^  from  Epidauros,  to  join  the 
local  snake  of  Amynos.  Both  were  snakes,  both  were  healers;  V 
the  same  offerings  served  for  both,  the  votive  limbs,  the  pelanoi. 
Sophocles  the  human  Receiver,  who  had  introduced  Asklepios  in 
due  course,  naturally  enough  dies,  and  a  third  healing  hero  is 
added  to  the  list.  Dexion  fades,  and  Asklepios  gradually  effaces 
Amynos  and  takes  his  name  as  a  ceremonial  title. 

Because  Athens  alone  is  really  alive  to  us,  because  we  know 
Sophocles  as  human  poet,  Asklepios  as  divine  Healer,  the  case  of 
Amynos,  Asklepios,  Sophocles  seems  specially  vital  and  convincing. 
But  we  must  take  it  only  as  one  instance  of  the  ladder  from 
earth  to  heaven  that  had  its  lowest  rungs  planted  in  every  village 
scattered  over  Greece — a  ladder  that  reached  sometimes,  but  not 
always  or  even  often,  up  to  high  Olympus  itself.  Whether  a 
local  hero  became  a  god  depended  on  a  multitude  of  chances  and 
conditions,  the  clue  to  which  is  lost.  If  a  local  hero  became 
famous  beyond  his  own  parish  the  Olympian  religion  made  every  ^ 
effort  to  meet  him  half-way.  Herakles  was  of  the  primitive 
Pelasgian*  stock.  His  name,  if  the  most  recent  etjrmology'  be 
accepted,  means  only  the  young  dear  Hero— tAe  Hero  par  ex-  *" 
cellence.  No  pains  were  spared  to  affiliate  him.  He  is  allowed 
the  Olympian  burnt  sacrifice*,  he  is  passed  through  the  folds  of 
Hera's  robe  to  make  him  her  child  by  adoption',  he  is  married  in 
Olympus  to  Hebe,  herself  but  newly  translated,  the  vase-painter* 

1  Cf.  P.  vm.  8.  4,  II.  10.  3,  ni.  23.  7. 

'  Prof.  Bidgeway,  The  Early  Age  of  Greece,  vol  i.  p.  640. 

>  Usener,  Die  Sinjltttsagen,  p.  58,  draws  attention  to  the  hypoooristio  form 
'Hptz/caXos,  see  Hesych.  s.y.  rbu  'HpaxXia  Xitxppuv  {nroKopurriKus,  and  supposes  an  old 
Greek  diminutive  icaXot=Lat.  cuius,  homunculus,  Herculus. 

*  See  p.  12. 

^  Diod..  Sic.  lY.  40  riiv  "Bpay  i^pa^offav  hrl  Khlwjpf  koX  rbv  'HpaxXia  irpwr\a§oiUvTiv 
rp6t  rh  frufjuL  did  r&w  ipdvfjtdriap  d^itrai  rpbt  r^  7^  /ufiovfxdvijy  r!)y  i\ri$u>riy  yhevkw ' 
Srep  fUxpi  rod  vw  xoieip  roit  fiap^dpovs  Srcuf  dtrhw  vlbv  iroceurtfai  ^odKvvrai, 

<  Bosch.  Lex.  B.Y.  Herakles,  *Apotheose,'  p.  2239. 
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diligently  paints  his  reception  into  Olympus,  he  is  always 
elaborately  entering,  yet  he  is  never  really  in,  he  is  too  much 
a  man  to  wear  at  ease  the  livery  of  an  Olympian,  and  literature, 
always  over-Olympianized,  makes  him  too  often  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  stage. 


Fia.  los. 


More  often  it  is  the  fiate  of  a  hero  to  become  locally  a 
of  healing,  but  never  to  emerge  as  a  Pan-Hellenic  god. 


divinity 
In  the 
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design  in  fig.  103  we  have  a  good  instance — from  a  vase^  found  in 
Boeotia  and  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens.  On  the 
obverse  a  bearded  man,  wearing  a  wreath,  reclines  at  a  banquet. 
A  table  with  cakes  stands  by  his  couch.  An  enormous  coiled  snake 
is  about  to  drink  from  the  wine-cup  in  his  hand.  On  the  reverse 
a  woman-goddess  holding  a  sceptre  is  seated,  a  girl  brings  ofiferings 
— an  oinochoe,  cakes,  a  lighted  taper.  Above  are  hung  votive 
offerings — a  hand,  two  legs,  such  as  hang  in  the  shrines  of  saints 
in  Brittany  and  Italy  to-day.  An  interpreter  unversed  in  the 
complexity  of  hero-cults  would  at  once  name  the  god  with  the 
snake  on  the  obverse  Asklepios,  the  goddess  with  the  votive  limbs 
on  the  reverse  Hygieia ;  but  to  these  names  they  have  no  sort  of 
right.  Found  as  the  vase  was  in  Boeotia,  the  vase-painter  more 
probably  intended  Amphiaraos,  or  possibly  Trophonios,  and  Agathe 
Tyche.  All  we  can  say  is  that  they  are  a  couple  of  healing 
divinities — hero  and  heroine  divinized. 

The  vase  is  of  late  style,  and  the  artist  has  forgotten  that  the 
snake  is  the  hero ;  he  makes  him  a  sort  of  tame  attributive  pet, 
feeding  out  of  the 
wine-cup.  The  snake 
is  not  bearded,  but  he 
has  a  touch  of  human 
unreality  in  that  he  is 
about  to  drink  out  of 
the  wine-cup.  These 
humanized  snakes  are 
fed  with  human  food ; 
their  natural  food 
would  be  a  live  bird 
or  a  rabbit.  DrGadow 
kindly  tells  me  that 
a  snake  will  lap  milk, 
but  if  he  is  to  eat 
his  sacrificial  food,  the 
pelanos,  it  must  be 
made  exceedingly  thin ; 

anything  of  the  nature  of  a  cake  or  even  porridge  he  could  not 

swallow.    And  yet  the  snake  on  the  Acropolis  had  for  his  monthly 

1  'E4nifi€plt  *AfiX'  1890,  PI.  vn. 
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due  a  '  honey  cake/  and  at  Lebadeia^  in  the  shrine  of  Trophonios, 
where  it  was  a  snake  who  gave  oracles,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  'cast  into  his  shrine  flat  cakes  steeped  in  honey/ 

Representations  of  the  hero  recliniug  at  a  feast  occur  very 
frequently  on  votive  reliefe  of  a  class  shortly  to  be  discussed.  They 
appear  very  rarely  on  vases  and  only  on  those  of  late  style.  A  good 
instauce  is  the  design  in  fig.  104  from  a  late  red-figured  krater 
in  the  Berlin  Museum*.  The  attempt  to  give  a  name  to  the 
recumbent  man  is  quite  fruitless :  the  great  snake  marks  him  as 
a  dead  hero.  The  woman  and  boy  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
worshippers,  though  the  boy  brings  cakes  and  fruit ;  it  is  rather 
the  feast  that  went  on  in  life  figured  as  continuing  after  death. 

It  remains  to  examine  some  of  the  class  of  votive  reliefs  closely 
analogous  to  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  104,  reliefs  usually  known 
as  'Hero-Feasts'  or  'Funeral  Banquets.'  They  are  monuments 
especially  instructive  for  our  purpose,  because  nowhere  else  is 
seen  so  clearly  the  transition  from  hero  to  god,  and  also  the 
gradual  superposition  of  the  Olympians  over  local  hero-cults. 

The  '  Hebo-Feasts.' 

Plato'  in  the  Laws  arranges  the  objects  of  divine  worship  in  a 
regular  sequence :  first  the  Olympian  gods  together  with  those  who 
keep  the  city;  second  the  underworld  gods  whose  share  are  things  of 
unlucky  omen ;  third  the  daemons  whose  worship  is  characterized 
as  'orgiastic';  fourth  the  heroes;  fifth  ancestral  gods.  He  concludes 
the  list  with  living  parents  to  whom  much  honour  should  be 
offered.  As  early  as  Hesiod^  theology  attempted  some  differentia- 
tion between  heroes  and  daemons;  daemons  being  accounted  divine 
in  some  higher  sense.     Of  all  this  minute  departmentalism  ritual 

^  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Nuh,  508  iv  Xt^aM^  Up^p  ^vrl  Tpo^wlov  Ihrov  6^s  ^w  6  /ufTwd- 
/itvot  i}  U  KaToiKowT€t  rXaKowras  ifioXKop  fUXiri  M^vofUpovt.  The  women  in  the 
fourth  Mime  of  Herondas  (v.  90)  offer  a  pelanos  to  the  snake  of  Aaklepios. 

*  Berl.  Cat,  3155.    Jahrb.  d,  Inst.,  Anzeiger,  1890,  p.  89. 

*  Plat.  Legg.  717  a.  The  Olympian  gods  do  not  here  oonoem  os,  bat  it  majr  be 
worth  noting  that  the  gods  who  keep  the  state  roi^t  t^p  x6\ip  l^xaprat  dtwbt^  who  are 
classed  with  the  Olympians  as  of  the  first  rank,  seem  to  correspond  with  the 
d<rrvy6/io(  and  i.yoptuoi  of  Aeschylus  (Ag,  90)  who  take  rank  with  the  o^pdrioc.  Some 
gods  wherever  found  were  Olympian,  e.g.  Zeus  and  Apollo ;  others  though  not  Pan- 
Hellenically  recognised  took  rank  as  such  locally,  e.g.  Demeter. 

*  Hes.  Erg,  109. 
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knows  nothing.  The  only  recognized  distinction  is  that  burnt 
offerings  are  the  meed  of  the  Olympians,  offerings  devoted  {iva- 
ryiafioi)  of  the  chthonic  god&  Between  the  chthonic  gods  and 
the  whole  class  of  dead  men,  heroes  and  daemons,  the  only 
distinction  observed  is,  as  already  noted,  that  certain  chthonic 
gods  from  sheer  conservatism  reject  the  service  of  wine,  whereas 
it  is  apparently  acceptable  to  dead  men,  to  heroes  and  to  daemons 
not  fully  divinized. 

In  like  fashion  votive  reliefe  of  the  type  known  as  Hero- 
Feasts  draw  no  distinction  between  hero  and  daemon,  nor  indeed 
do  they  clearly  distinguish  between  ordinary  dead  man  and  hero. 
As  a  rule  the  '  Hero- Feasts  *  are  depicted  on  reliefs  set  up  in 
sanctuaries  rather  than  graveyards,  but  they  occur  sometimes  on 
actual  tombstones^  set  up  in  actual  cemeteries. 

The  *  Hero-Feast  *  is  fouud  broadcast  over  Attica,  the  Pelopon- 


Fio.  105. 

nese  and  the  islands ;  there  is  scarcely  a  local  museum  that  does 
not  contain  specimens.      The  design  in  fig.  105  is  from  a  relief  in 

1  There  are  several  instances  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens  and  *  Hero- 
Feasts'  have  been  carved  on  sarcophagi  which  are  still  in  the  courtyard  of  the  local 
museum  at  Paros. 
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the  local  museum  at  Samo8\  Three  heroes  ai'e  lying  at  the 
banquet ;  one  holds  a  large  rhyton.  A  snake  coiled  about  a  tree 
is  about  to  drink  from  it.  Snake  and  tree  mark  a  sanctuary, 
otherwise  the  scene  is  very  homelike  and  Tton-hieratic.  Of  the 
inscription  only  two  letters  remain,  and  they  tell  nothing.  The 
round  shield  and  the  horse's  head  and  the  dog  tell  us  we  have 
to  do  with  actual  heroes,  but  who  they  were  it  is  impossible 
to  say. 

The  relief  in  fig.  106  is  also  from  Samos*.     It  is  of  the  usual 


Fio.  106. 

tjrpe — the  recumbent  man,  the  seated  woman,  the  boy  about  to 
draw  wine.  The  field  is  ftiU  of  characteristic  tokens;  for  the 
man,  the  horse  s  head,  the  cuirass,  helm,  shield  and  greaves ;  for 
the  woman,  the  work-basket  of  the  shape  so  often  occurring  on 

1  Inv,  65,  see  Dr  Wiegand,  *A]itike  Sotaptaren  in  Samoa,'  A.  MiU,  1900,  p.  176. 
»  Inv,  60. 
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Athenian  grave«reliefs,  and,  it  may  be,  the  tame  bird  which  stands 
on  the  casket  pecking  at  a  fruit  The  snake  is  for  both,  for  both 
are  dead.  The  inscription  at  first  surprises  us ;  it  is  as  follows : 
*  Lais  daughter  of  Phoenix,  heroine,  hail/  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  hero,  but  on  examination  of  the  stone  it  is  seen  that  a 
previous  inscription  has  been  erased'.  Some  one  cared  more  for 
Lais  than  for  her  husband,  hence  the  palimpsest. 

These  two  specimens  from  Samos  have  been  selected  out  of 
countless  others  because  in  them  it  is  quite  certain  that  heroized 
mortals  are  represented.  The  earliest  specimens  of  the  'Hero- 
Feast'  discovered  had  no  inscriptions,  and  though  horse  and 
snake  were  present  an  attempt  was  made  to  interpret  them  as 
sacred  to  Asklepios ;  the  snake  was  *  the  symbol  of  healing,'  the 
horse  that  mysterious  creature  the  '  horse  of  Hades*.'  The  most 
ardent  devotee  of  symbolic  interpretation  can  scarcely  make 
mythology  out  of  the  greaves  and  the  work-basket. 

Reliefs  of  the  '  Hero-Feast '  tjrpe  are  all  of  late  date.  The 
earliest  one  is  doubtfully  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  5th  century ; 
the  great  majority  are  much  later.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
In  the  fine  period  of  Greek  Art,  the  period  to  which  we  owe  most 
of  the  grave-reliefs  found  at  Athens,  hero-worship  is  submerged. 
It  is  a  time  of  rationalism,  and  the  funeral  monuments  of  that 
time  tend  to  represent  this  life  rather  than  the  next.  I  have 
tried  elsewhere  to  show  that  early  Attic  grave-reliefs  are  cast  in 
the  type  of  the  Sparta  hero-reliefs,  but  nowhere  in  Attic  grave- 
reliefs  of  the  5th  century  do  we  find  the  dead  heroized.  But  once 
the  age  of  reason  past,  hero-worship  re-emerged,  and  it  would 
seem  in  greater  force  than  before. 

In  the  fine  period  of  art  hero-reliefs  do  exist,  but  not  as 
funeral  monuments.  One  of  the  earliest  and  finest'  we  possess 
is  represented  in  fig.  107.  It  is  not  at  all  of  the  same  type  as 
the  'Hero-Feast,'  and  is  figured  here  partly  for  its  beauty  and 
interest,  partly  to  mark  the  contrast.  A  hero  occupies  the  central 
place,  leading  his  horse,  followed  by  his  hound.      That  he  is  a 

1  See  Dr  Wiegand,  op.  ciu  p.  180. 

s  See  Dr  Verrall,  'Death  and  the  Horse,*  J.H.S.,  xviii.  1898,  p.  1. 

'  Bo8cher,-8.T.  Heroa,  p.  2559,  No.  5.  A  better  reproduction  in  phototype  has 
been  published  by  Dr  Chr.  Blinkenberg,  *Et  Attisk  ^otivrelief,'  FesUkrift  til 
J,  L»  U$Hng,  Kopenhagen,  1900.  I  follow  Dr  Ussing's  view  (kindly  translated  for 
me  bj  Dr  Martin  Nilsson). 

H.  23 
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hero  we  are  sure,  for  in  front  of  him  is  his  low,  omphalos-like 
altar,  and  to  the  left  a  worshipper  approaches.      Unhappily  there 


Fia.  107. 


is  no  inscription,  but   yet  we  are  tempted  to  give  the  hero  a 
name. 

Horse  and  horseman  are  set  against  a  rocky  background.  The 
marble  of  which  the  relief  is  made  is  Pentelic,  the  style  Attic,  with 
many  reminiscences  of  the  Parthenon  marbles.  It  is  therefore  not 
too  bold  to  see  in  the  rocky  background  a  slope  of  the  Acropolis. 
To  the  right  above  the  hero  is  a  seated  figure,  with  only  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  draped.  Zeus  is  so  represented  and  Asklepios. 
Zeus  has  no  shrine  in  the  slopes  of  the  Acropolis,  nor  is  it 
probable  he  would  be  depicted  on  a  relief  of  this  date  seated 
in  casual  fashion  as  a  spectator.  The  figure  is  almost  certainly 
Asklepios.  Given  that  the  figure  is  Asklepios,  the  narrative  of 
Pausanias^  supplies  the  clue  to  the  remaining  figures.  'Approach- 
ing the  Acropolis  by  this  road,  next  after  the  sanctuary  of 
Asklepios  is  the  temple  of  Themis,  and  in  front  of  this  temple 
is  a  mound  upreared  as  a  monument  to  Hippolytos.'  Then 
Pausanias  tells  the  story  of  Phaedra  and  Hippolytos;  he  does 
not  actually  mention  the  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite,  but  he  says 
'  the  old  images  were  not  there  in  my  time,  but  those  I  saw  were 
the  work  of  no  obscure  artists.*  Images  of  course  presuppose 
a  sanctuary,  and  such  a  sanctuary  we  now  know  from  inscriptions 

1  P.  I.  22.  1—3,  see  Dr  Frazer  ad  loc.,  and  Myth,  and  Mon,  Anc,  Athens,  p.  828. 
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and  votive  offerings  found  on  the  dpot  to  have  existed,  and  that  it 
was  dedicated  to  Aphrodite  Pandemos.  The  figures  on  the  relief 
exactly  correspond  to  the  account  of  Pausanias.  To  the  right, 
ie.  to  the  East,  the  figure  of  Asklepios ;  next  Themis  with  her 
temple,  clearly  indicated  by  the  two  columns  between  which  she 
stands;  immediately  in  firont  of  her  Hippolytos  with  his  sacred 
altar-mound.  Above  it  Aphrodite,  literally  '  over  Hippolytos ' 
(linroKvrtp  S*  eiri).     It  is  as  Euripides'  knew  it: 

'And  Phaedra  then,  his  father's  Queeu  high  bom, 
Saw  him,  and  as  she  saw  her  heart  was  torn 
With  great  love  by  the  working  of  my  wilL 
And  there,  when  ne  was  gone,  on  Pallas'  hill 
Deep  in  the  rock,  that  Love  no  more  might  roam, 
She  built  a  shrine  and  named  it  Love-at-Home, 
And  the  rock  held  it,  but  its  face  always 
Seeks  Trozen  o'er  the  seas/ 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  relief,  now  in  the  Torlonia  Museum 
at  Rome,  was  found  not  far  firom  Aricia,  where  the  hero  Virbius, 
the  Latin  equivalent  of  Hippolytos,  was  worshipped. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  tragedy  of  the  wrath  of  Aphrodite 
against  the  hero  who  worshipped  Artemis,  and  in  the  title  of  the 
goddess  'over  Hippolytos,'  later  misunderstood  as  'because  of,' 
'for  the  sake  of*  Hippolytos,  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  a  super- 
position of  cults — that  the  actual  contest  was  between  a  local 
hero  and  Aphrodite  who  had  waxed  to  the  glory  of  an  Olympian. 
Such  a  view  can  however  scarcely  be  deduced  from  the  relief 
in  question,  which  seems  to  present  relations  merely  topogra- 
phical and  perfectly  peaceful. 

The  design  in  fig.  108,  from  a  relief  in  the  Jacobsen*  collection 
at  Ny  Carlsberg,  Copenhagen,  shows  a  clearer  case  of  super- 
session. The  design  is  not  earlier  than  the  4th  century  B.C.  and  of 
the  usual  type  of  *  Hero-Feast ' ;  we  have  the  reclining  man,  seated 
wife,  attendant  cupbearer,  and,  to  make  the  scene  quite  complete, 

1  Enr.  Hijpp,  26  ft.,  trans.  Mr  Gilbert  Murray.  For  Aphrodite  Endemos, 
Love-at-HonUt  see  Dr  Yerriftll,  CI.  Rev.,  Deo.  1901,  p.  449.  Dr  Svoronos  makes  the 
interesting  suggestion  that  the  sanctuary  founded  by  Phaedra  may  have  been  on 
the  site  later  occupied  by  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  and  that  the  Wingless  Victory 
may  have  been  a  title  rather  of  Aphrodite  than  the  Athene.  See  Journal  Inter- 
national  d! Archiologie,  1901,  p.  459. 

^  Cat.  9o,  published  and  foUy  discussed  by  Prof.  Furtwangler,  *Ein  sogenanntes 
Todtenmahlrdief  mit  Inschrift,*  Sitzungsberichte  d.  k.  Bay.  Ah.  d.  WisBenschaften, 
Philo8..Philolog.  Elasae  1897,  p.  401. 
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three  worshippets  of  smaller  size.  The  procession  of  worshippers 
is  a  frequent,  though  not  uniform,  element  in  the  reliefs  repre- 
senting 'Hero-Feasts.'  When  present  they  serve  to  show  very 
clearly  that  the  hero  and  his  wife  are  objects  of  worship.     As  a 


Fio.  108. 

rule  it  is,  we  have  seen,  safest  not  to  name  the  hero.  In  the 
cases  so  far  where  he  or  the  heroine  is  inscribed,  the  name  has 
been  that  of  a  mortal.  In  the  present  case  the  inscription  has  a 
surprise  in  store  for  us.  Assuredly  no  one,  without  the  inscrip- 
tions, would  have  ventured  to  conjecture  the  inscribed  names. 
The  inscription  runs  as  follows: 

'  Aristomache  and  Theoris  dedicated  (it)  to  Zeus  Epiteleios  Philios,  and 
to  Philia  the  mother  of  the  god,  and  to  Tyche  Agathe  the  wife  of  the  god.* 

Philia,  the  Friendly  One,  is  mother  not  wife  of  Zeus  Philios, 
*Zeus  the  Friendly';  it  is  the  old  matriarchal  relation  of  Mother 
and  Son  (p.  273).  But  the  dedicators,  wedded  themselves  no  doubt 
after  patriarchal  fashion,  seem  to  feel  a  need  that  Zeus  Philios  should 
be  married ;  they  give  him  not  his  natural  shadow-wife  Philia — 
she   has   been  used  up  as  mother — ^but  Tyche   Agathe,   'Good 
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Fortune.'  In  the  procession  of  wcnrshippers  there  are  two  women 
with  a  man  between  them :  probably  they  are  his  mother  and  wife 
and  wish  to  see  their  relation  to  him  mirrored  in  their  dedication. 
But  they  are  content  with  khe  traditional  type  of  Hero-Feasts, 
possibly  the  only  type  that  the  conservative  workman  kept  in 
stock  in  his  workshop. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  interesting  relief  came  from  a 
precinct  of  Asklepios  in  Munychia  down  at  the  Peiraeus,  the 
same  precinct  which  yielded  the  snake  relie&  (figs.  1  and  2)  dedi- 
cated to  Meilichios.  There  were  also  found  the  relief  in  fig.  4, 
several  reliefs  adorned  with  snakes  only,  some  reliefs  representing 
Asklepios,  and  various  ritual  inscriptiona  The  precinct  seems  to 
have  become  a  sort  of  melting-pot  of  gods  and  heroes.  Tyche 
we  know  at  Lebadeia  as  the  wife  of  the  Agathos  Daimon,  the 
Qood  or  Rich  Spirit,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  Zeus  on  the 
relief  holds  a  cornucopia,  symbol  of  plenty.  His  other  title  Epi- 
tdeios  points  the  same  way,  Hesychius^  tells  us  that  the  word 
hriTeXeiaxrt^  means  the  same  as  av^ai^,  'increase,'  and  Plato' 
gives  the  name  eTrireXetaxrci^t  '  accomplishments,'  to  family  feasts 
held  in  thanksgiving  for  the  birth  and  welfare  of  children. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  precinct  once  belonged  to  a  hero,, 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  snake,  and  as  Meilichios,  god  of  the 
wealth  of  the  underworld — a  sort  of  Agathos  Daimon  or  Good 
Spirit.  He  must  have  had  two  other  titles — Epiteleios,  the 
Accomplished,  and  Philios,  the  Friendly  One.  At  some  time  or 
other  Asklepios  took  over  the  shrine  of  Meilichios,  Philios,  Epite- 
leios, as  he  took  over  the  shrine  of  Amynos,  but  Zeus  also  put  in 
a  claim  and  the  two  divided  the  honours  of  the  place.  The  old 
snake-hero  was  forgotten,  overshadowed  by  the  Olympian  and  the 
great  immigrant  healer;  but  the  Olympian  does  not  wholly  triumph. 
He  cannot  change  the  local  ritual,  and  he  must  consent  to  a 
certain  interchange  of  attributes. 

This  is  quaintly  shown  in  the  two  reliefs  placed  side  by  side 
in  fig.  109*.  The  larger  one  to  the  left  shows  a  seated  god  holding 
a  cornucopia ;  beneath  his  chair  is  an  eagle.    In  deference  to  this 

1  Hesvch.  g.v.  a  Plat.  Legg.  vi.  784  d. 

'  Both  reUefs  are  reprodnoed  from  photographs  kindly  given  me  bj  the  German 
Archaeological  Institute.  The  relief  to  Zens  Philios  was  found  near  the  Hill  of  the 
Nymphs  at  Athens  (CJ,A,  ii.  1330),  that  to  the  Agathos  Daimon  at  Thespiae 
{C.LA.  1.  1816). 
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charactensticallj  Oljrmpian  bird  we  should  expect  the  dedication 
to  be  to  ZeuA.     We  find  it  is  to  the  'Good  Spirit.'    In  the  smaU^* 


^pah?:ta»aii 

<^l/^irtiANE; 
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relief  a  similar  bird  is  perched  below  the  chair,  and  a  humble  pig 
is  the  sacrifice,  as  it  is  to  Zeus  Meilichios ;  the  inscription  tells  us 
that '  the  Club-men  dedicated  it  to  Zeus  Philios  in  the  archonship 
of  Hegesios.'  The  relief  is  dated  by  this  archonship  as  set  up  in 
the  year  324/3  B.c.  The  Friendly  Zeus  was  the  god  of  good  fellow- 
ship and  was  of  wide  popularity  \  To  cheerful,  hilarious  souls  it 
was  comforting  to  think  that  there  was  another  Zeus,  less  remote, 

1  v^  rbw  ^CKiop  was  a  popular  oath,  cf.  Ar.  Aeham.  730.    The  omisBion  of  the 
proper  name  is  Bignificant. 
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more  of  the  cornucopia  and  less  of  the  thunderbolt,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  join  a  human  feast.  The  diner-out  needs  and  finds 
a  god  in  his  own  image,  and  Zeus — Zeus  with  his  title  of  Philios, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  Homeric  banquets,  was  ready  for  the  post. 
So  the  comic  parasite  reasons* : 

*  I  wish  to  explain  clearly 
What  a  holy  orthodox  business  this  dining-out  is — 
An  inveDtion  of  the  gods;  the  other  arts 
Were  invented  by  men  of;  talent^  not  by  the  gods. 
But  dining-out  was  invented  by  Zeus  the  Friendly, 
By  common  consent  the  greatest  of  all  the  gods. 
Now  good  old  Zeus  comes  straight  into  people's  houses 
In  his  free  and  easy  way,  rich  and  poor  alike. 
Wherever  he  sees  a  comfortable  couch  set  out 
And  bv  its  side  a  table  properly  laid, 
Down  he  sits  to  a  regular  dinner  with  courses, 
Wine  and  dessert  and  all,  and  then  off  he  goes 
Straight  back  home,  and  he  never  pays  his  shot.' 

The  fooling  is  obviously  based  on  ritual  practice  in  the  *  Hero- 
Feast '  that  developed  into  the  Feasts  of  the  Gods,  the  Theo-^ 
xenia. 

Our  argument  ends  where  it  began — with  Zeus  Meilichios,  an 
early  chthonic  stratum  of  worship,  a  later  Olympian  supersessioii. 
The  two  religions,  alien  in  ritual,  alien  in  significance,  never  more 
than  mechanically  fused.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  new  religioti 
was  powerless  to  alter  the  old  save  in  name  ;  the  Diasia  becomes 
the  festival  of  Zeus,  the  ritual  is  a  holocaust  ofifered  to  a  snake ; 
Apollo  and  Artemis  take  over  the  Thargelia,  but  it  remains  a 
savage  ceremony  of  magical  purification. 

It  might  seem  that  we  had  reached  the  end.  In  reality,  for 
religion  in  any  deep  and  mystical  sense,  we  have  yet  to  watch  the 
beginning ;  we  have  yet  to  see  the  coming  of  a  god,  who  came  from 
the  North  and  yet  was  no  Achaean,  no  Olympian,  who  belonging 
to  the  ancient  stock  revived  the  ancient  ritual,  the  sacrifice  that 
was  in  its  inner  content  a  sacrifice  of  purification,  but  revived 
it  with  a  significance  all  his  own,  the  god  who  took  over  the 
ritual  of  the  Anthesteria,  Dionysos. 

1  Died.  Sinop.  frg.  ap.  Athen.  vi.  2396.    Meineke,  F.CQ.  in.  p.  54S. 
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DioNTsos  ON  Hero-beliefs. 

The  passing  from  the  old  to  the  new  is  very  curiously  and 
instructively  shown  in  the  two  designs  in  figs.  110  and  111.  The 
design  in  fig.  110  is  from  a  relief  found  in  the  harbour  of  Peiraeus 
and  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens^  The  material  is 
Pentelic  marble ;  in  places  the  surface  has  suffered  considerably 
from  the  corrosion  of  sea-water.  The  fine  style  of  the  relief 
dates  it  as  probably  belonging  to  the  end  of  5th  century  B.C. 

The  general  type  of  the  relief  is  of  course  the  same  as  that 
of  the  *  Hero-F^ast'.'     A  youth  on  a  couch  holds  a  rhyton,  the 


Fio.  110. 

usual  woman  is  seated  at  his  feet,  the  usual  procession  stands 
to  the  left.  But  it  is  a  'Hero-Feast-  with  a  difference.  The 
group  of  'worshippers'  are  not  worshippers;  they  are  talking 
among  themselves,  they  hold  not  victims  or  other  offerings,  but 
the  implements  of  the  drama — a  mask,  a  tambourine.     This  is 

^  Cat,  1500.  Both  designs  in  figs.  110  and  111  are  reproduced  from  photographs. 

^  The  most  recent  account  of  thid  much  discussed  relief  is  by  Dr  StudLuioska. 
*  Ueber  das  Schauspielerrehef  aus  dem  Peiraeus/  in  Milafige$  Perrot,  p.  307.  The 
relief  was  first  published  A.  Mittheilungen  1S82,  Taf.  14,  p.  389:  see  also  Hermes 
1887,  p.  336.  A.  Mitt.  1888,  p.  221.  Beisoh,  Weihgeschenke,  p.  28.  Jahrbueh 
d.  iTut.  1896,  p.  104.    A,  Mitt.  1896,  p.  362. 
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clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  the  middle  figure,  a  woman\  The 
worshippers  are  tragic  actors.  This  prepares  us  for  the  fact 
disclosed  by  the  inscriptions  beneath  the  figures  of  the  youth  and 
the  attendant  woman.  Under  the  youth  is  written  quite  clearly 
Dionyaos :  under  the  woman  was  an  inscription  of  which  only  two 
certcdn  letters  remain,  the  two  last,  io.  These  inscriptions,  it 
should  clearly  be  noted,  are  later  than  the  relief  itself,  probably 
not  earlier  than  300  B.c.  The  name  of  the  woman  attendant 
cannot  certainly  be  made  out:  the  most  probable  conjecture  is 
(Paid)ia,  Play,  a  natural  enough  name  for  a  nymph  attendant  on 
Dionysos. 

The  name  of  the  god  is  certain,  and,  though  the  inscription  is 
an  afterthought,  it  certainly  voices  the  intention  of  the  original 
artist.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  Dionysos,  not  to  that  of  a  hero,  that 
the  actors  with  their  masks  assemble — to  his  honour  rather  than 
to  his  definite  worship.  But  none  the  less  there  remains  the 
significant  fact  that  the  god  has  taken  over  the  art-type  of  the 
'  Hero-Feast; 
/  The  second  relief*  in  fig.  Ill  tells  in  slightly  diflFerent'  and 
more  elaborate  form  the  same  tale.  The  design  is  from  a  relief 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  and  is  an  instance  of  a  type  long 
known  as  the  'Ikarios  reliefs.*  Its  style  dates  it  as  about  the 
2nd  cent.  B.C.  It  clearly  presents  a  blend  of  the  *  Hero-Feast '  to 
the  left  and  the  triumphal  entry  of  Dionysos,  drunken,  elderly, 
attended  by  a  train  of  worshippers  to  the  right.  The  immigrant 
god  is  received  by  the  local  hero.  What  local  hero  receives  him 
we  cannot  say.  Legend  tells  of  such  receptions  by  Ikarios,  by 
Pegasos,  by  Amphictyon,  by  Semachos.  The  hero  must  remain 
unnamed ;  anyhow  he  plays  to  Dionysos  the  part  played  by 
Sophocles,  he  is  Deanon,  Receiver,  Host.  It  is  a  Theoxenia,  a 
feasting  of  the  god.     The  *  Ikarios '  reliefs  are  late,  and,  in  the 

^  Dr  Studniozka  (op.  ctt.  supra)  has  made  a  very  dose  examination  of  the 
objects  held,  and  attempts,  I  do  not  think  successfully,  to  deduce  therefrom  the 
dramatic  characters  impersonated.  The  object  held  by  the  last  figure  to  the  left 
as  well  as  his  face  is  obliterated.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  it  is  clear 
from  the  middle  figure  they  are  actors. 

>  From  a  photograph.  There  are  similar  reliefs  not  quite  so  well  preserved  in 
the  Louvre  and  in  the  British  Museum  (Cat.  176).  A  complete  list  of  those  extant 
is  given  by  Hauser,  Die  Neu-attischen  Relief 9,  Anhang,  p.  189.  The  earliest  specimen, 
more  nearly  approaching  the  *  Hero-Relief,'  and  so  marked  by  the  presence  of 
a  snake,  is  published  Arch,  Zeit»  1883,  Taf.  xiv.,  and  I  have  already  discussed  it, 
MytK  and  Mon,  Ane.  Athens,  p.  xlv,  fig.  7. 
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euphemistic  manner  of  the  time,  the  representation  is  all  peace 
and  harmony.  The  hero,  be  he  who  he  may,  receives  in  awe  and 
reverence  and  gladness  the  incoming  divine  guest.  But  Herodotus 
tells  another  tale — a  tale  of  the  forcible  wresting  of  the  honours 


Fio.  111. 


of  the  hero  to  the  glory  of  the  god.  In  telling  the  early  histor}' 
of  Sekyon  under  the  t)rrant  Cleisthenes  he"  makes  this  notable 
statement :  '  The  inhabitants  of  Sekyon  paid  other  honours  to 
Adrastos  and  they  celebrated  his  misfortunes  by  tragic  choruses, 
for  at  that  time  they  did  not  honour  Dionysos,  but  honoured 
Adrastos.  Now  Cleisthenes  trans/erred  these  choruses  (from 
Adrastos)  to  Dionysos^  but  the  rest  of  the  sacrifice  he  gave  to 
Melanippos.'  It  is  a  sudden  glimpse  into  a  very  human  state  of 
affairs.  To  put  down  the  cult  of  Adrastos,  the  hero  of  a  family 
alien  to  his  own,  Cleisthenes  introduced  the  worship  of  a  Theban 
hero  Melanippos.  He  dared  not  for  some  reason  give  the  tragic 
choruses  to  Melanippos;  rather  than  the  local  enemy  should 
still  have  them  he  hands  them  over  to  a  popular  immigrant  god, 
Dionysos. 

The  recumbent  hero  in  the  'Hero-Feasts'  is  usually  repre- 

^  Herod,  y.  67.  I  owe  this  important  reference  to  the  article  Herot  in  Bosoher's 
Lexicon^  p.  2492,  bat  Dr  Deneken  caUs  no  attention  to  its  significance  in  relation 
to  Dionysos. 
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sented  as  reclining  at  a  feast  and  as  drinking  from  a  large  wine- 
cup,  attended  by  a  cupbearer.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  this  type, 
which  does  not  appear  till  late  in 
the  5th  century,  came  in  with  the 
worship  of  Dionysos.  The  idea 
of  future  bliss  as  an  'eternal 
drunkenness'  came,  it  will  later  be 
seen  (Chap.  XL),  with  the  religion  of 
Dionysos  from  the  North.  By  an- 
ticipation we  may  note  a  curious 
fact.  On  the  late  Roman  coins  of  the 
BiznaeS  a  Thracian  tribe,  the  tjrpe 
of  the  Hero-Feast  occurs.  An  in- 
stance is  given  in  fig.  112.  A  hero  is  represented — of  that  we  are 
sure  from  the  cuirass  suspended  on  the  tree,  from  the  horse 
and  from  the  snake — but  a  hero,  I  would  conjecture,  conceived 
of  as  transfigured  into  the  feasting  god,  Dionysos  himself. 

To  the  examination  in  detail  of  the  cult  of  Dionysos  we  must 
now  turn. 


Fig.  112. 


^  J.H.S.  V.  p.  116.  Prof.  Percy  Gardner  explains  the  coin  as  belonging  to 
Asklepios:  my  suggestion  is  made  with  the  utmost  diffidence  as  differing  from 
so  great  an  authority  on  numismatics. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DIOKYSOS. 

'  &  MAKAp    6CTIC    €YAA|'- 
MCON    T€A€T^kC    6€U)N 
ciAOJC    BlOT^N    AriCT€Y€l.' 

So  far  the  formula  for  Qreek  theology  has  been, '  Man  makes 
the  gods  in  his  own  image/  M}rthological  development  has 
proceeded  on  lines  perfectly  normal,  natural,  intelligible.  In  so 
for  as  we  understand  humanity  we  can  predicate  divinity.  The 
gods  are  found  to  be  merely  magnified  men,  on  the  whole  perhaps 
better  but  with  frequent  lapses  into  worse,  quot  homines  tot  sen- 
tentiae,  qvot  sententiae  tot  dei. 

As  man  grew  more  civilized,  his  image,  mirrored  in  the  gods, 
grew  more  beautiful  and  pari  passu  the  worship  he  offered  to 
these  gods  advanced  from  *  aversion'  {aTrorpowq)  to  'tendance' 
(Oepairela).  But  all  along  we  have  been  conscious  that  some- 
thing was  lacking,  that  even  these  exquisite  presentations  of  the 
Nymphs  and  the  Graces,  the  Mother  and  the  Daughter,  are  really 
rather  human  than  divine,  that  their  ritual,  whether  of  ignorant 
and  cruel  '  aversion '  or  of  genial  *  tendance,'  was  scarcely  in  our 
sense  religious.  These  perfect  Olympians  and  even  these  gracious 
Earth-goddesses  are  not  really  Lords  over  man's  life  who  made 
them,  they  are  not  even  ghosts  to  beckon  and  threaten,  they  are 
lovely  dreams,  they  are  playthings  of  his  happy  childhood,  and 
when  full-grown  he  comes  to  face  realities,  from  kindly  sentiment 
he  lets  them  lie  unburied  in  the  lumber-room  of  his  life. 

Just  when  Apollo,  Artemis,  Athene,  nay  even  Zeus  himself, 
were  losing  touch  with  life  and  reality,  fading  and  dying  of  their 
own  luminous  perfection,  there  came  into  Greece  a  new  religious 
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impulse,  an  impulse  really  religious,  the  mysticism  that  is  em- 
bodied for  us  in  the  two  names  Dionysos  and  Orpheua  The 
object  of  the  chapters  that  follow  is  to  try  and  seize,  with  as 
much  precision  as  may  be,  the  gist  of  this  mysticism. 

Dionysos  is  a  difficult  god  to  understand.  In  the  end  it  is 
only  the  mystic  who  penetrates  the  secrets  of  mysticism.  It  is 
therefore  to  poets  and  philosophers  that  we  must  finally  look  for 
help,  and  even  with  this  help  each  man  is  in  the  matter  of 
mysticism  peculiarly  the  measure  of  his  own  understanding.  But 
this  ultimate  inevitable  vagueness  makes  it  the  more  imperative 
that  the  few  certain  truths  that  can  be  made  out  about  the 
religion  of  Dionysos  should  be  firmly  established  and  plainly  set 
forth. 

Dionysos  an  immigrant  Thracian. 

First  it  is  certain  beyond  question  that  Dionysos  was  a  late* 
comer  into  Greek  religion,  an  immigrant  god,  and  that  he  came 
firom  that  home  of  spiritual  impulse,  the  North.  These  three 
propositions  are  so  intimately  connected  that  they  may  con- 
veniently be  dealt  with  together. 

In  the  face  of  a  steady  and  almost  uniform  ancient  tradition 
that  Dionysos  came  from  without,  it  might  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
emphasize  this  point  but  for  a  recent  modem  heresy.  Anthro- 
pologists have  lately  recognized  S  and  rightly,  that  Dionysos  is  in 
one  of  his  aspects  a  nature-god,  a  god  who  comes  and  goes  with 
the  seasons,  who  has  like  Demeter  and  Kore,  like  Adonis  and  • 
Osiris,  his  Epiphanies  and  his  Recessions.  They  have  rashly 
concluded  that  these  undoubted  appearances  and  disappearances 
adequately  account  for  the  tradition  of  his  immigration,  that  he 
is  merely  a  new-comer  year  by  year,  not  a  foreigner ;  that  he  is 
welcomed  every  spring,  every  harvest,  every  vintage,  exorcised, 
expelled  and  slain  in  the  death  of  each  succeding  winter.  This 
error  is  beginning  to  filter  into  handbooks. 

A  moment's  consideration  shows  that  the  actual  legend  points 
to  the  reverse  conclusion.     The  god  is  first  met  with  hostility, 

1  Mr  A.  G.  Bather  in  an  interesting  article  on  *  The  Problem  of  the  Bacchae ' 
(J.H,S,  XIV.  1S94,  p.  263)  concludes  that  the  myths  of  the  introduction  of  Dionjsos 
*  do  not  find  their  origin  in  any  introduction  of  the  god  from  without,  but  in  the 
yearly  inbringing  of  the  new  statue.* 
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exorcised  and  expelled,  then  by  the  compulsion  of  his  might  and 
magic  at  last  welcomed.  Demeter  and  Kore  are  season-goddesses, 
yet  we  have  no  legend  of  their  forcible  entry.  Comparative  an- 
thropology has  done  much  for  the  understanding  of  Dionysos,  but 
to  tamper  with  the  historical  fact  of  his  immigration  is  to  darken 
counsel 

Ancient  tradition  must  be  examined,  and  first  as  to  the 
lateness  of  his  coming. 

In  Homer  Dionysos  is  not  yet  an  Olympian.  On  the 
Parthenon  frieze  he  takes  his  place  among  the  seated  gods. 
Somewhere  between  the  dates  of  Homer  and  Pheidias  his  entry 
was  efiFected.  The  same  is  true  of  the  indigenous  Demeter,  so 
that  this  argument  alone  is  inadequate,  but  the  fact  must  be 
noted. 

The  earliest  monument  of  art  showing  Dionysos  as  an  actual 
denizen  of  Olympus  is  the  curious  design  from  an  amphora*  now 
in  the  Berlin  Museum.    The  scene  depicted  is  the  birth  of  Athene 


1. 


li^^ 


Fio.  113. 


and  all  the  divinities  present  are  carefully  and  sometimes  curiously 
inscribed.  Zeus  with  his  thunderbolt  is  seated  on  a  splendid 
throne  in  the  centre.  Athene  springs  from  his  head.  To  the 
right  are  Demeter,  Artemis,  Aphrodite,  and  last  of  all  Apollo. 
To  the  left  Eileithyia,  Hermes,  Hephaestos,  and  last  Dionysos 
holding  his  great  wine  cup. 

From  the  style  of  the  inscriptions  the  design  can  scarcely  date 
later  than  the  eftny  part  of  the  sixth  century.     The  position  and 

1  Berlin,  Cat.  1704.     Mon.  d,  Inst.  1873  vol.  ix.  PI.  lv.    W.  Helbig,  AnmU  1873. 
p.  106.    The  curious  inscriptions  do  not  here  concern  ua. 
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grouping  of  the  dififierent  gods  is  noteworthy.     Of  course  som 
must  stand  on  the  outside,  but  Dionysos  is  markedly  aloof 
the  main  action.     Hermes  seems  to  come  as  messenger  to 
furthest  verge  of  Oljrmpus  to  tell  him  the  news.     At  the  r 
the  other  Northerner,  Apollo,  occupies  the  last  place. 

Moreover  on  vase-paintings  substantially  earlier  than 
Parthenon  marbles  the  scene  of  his  entry  into  Oljrmpus  is 
infrequent.  As  we  have  no  literary  tradition  of  this  entry 
evidence  of  vase-paintings  is  here  of  some  importance, 
design  selected  (fig.  114)  is  from  a  cylix  signed  by  the  p 
Euxitheos^  and  can  be  securely  dated  as  a  work  executed  a 
the  turn  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C.    On  the  obverse 


Fio.  114. 

assembly  of  the  Olympians  all  inscribed ;  Zeus  himself  witl 

thunderbolt  and  Ganymede  about   to  fill  his  wine  cup,  At 

holding  helmet  and  lance,  Hermes  with  a  flower,  H6be,  Hestia 

1  Wiener  Vorlegebldtter^  Serie  D,  Taf.  1  and  2.    The  vase  is  now  in  the  Mue 
Museum  at  Cometo. 
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flower  and  a  branch,  Aphrodite  with  dove  and  flower.  Ares 
with  helmet  and  lance.  We  might  not  have  named  them  right 
but  for  their  inscriptions.  Hera  and  Poseidon  are  absent,  Demeter 
not  yet  come.  At  this  time  the  vase-painter  is  still  free  to  make 
a  certain  choice,  the  twelve  Olympians  are  not  yet  canonical  On 
the  obverse  the  gods  are  seated  waiting,  and  on  the  reverse  the 
new  god  is  coming  in  all  his  splendour  in  his  chariot  with  vine 
and  wine-cup  in  his  hand.  With  him,  characteristically,  for  he 
is  never  unaccompanied,  come  the  Satyr  Terpes  playing  on  the 
lyre  and  the  Maenad  There  with  thyrsos  and  fawn  and  snake,  and 
behind  the  chariot  another  Maenad  Kalis  with  thyrsos  and  lion 
and  a  Satyr  Terpen  playing  on  the  flute.  At  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century  when  Pratinas  and  Choirilos  and  Phrynichus  were 
writing^  tragedies  in  his  honour,  the  gates  of  that  exclusive  epic 
Olympus  could  no  longer  be  closed  against  the  people's  god,  and 
the  potter  knew  it.  But  there  had  been  a  time  of  doubt  and 
debate.  We  do  not  have  these  entries  of  Athene  or  Poseidon  or 
even  Hermes. 

Homer  is  of  course  our  first  literary  source  and  his  main  notice 
of  Dionysos  is  so  characteristic  it  must  be  quoted  in  full.  The 
fact  that  the  passage  stands  alone — elsewhere  through  all  Homer 
Dionysos  is  of  no  real  su^count — has  led  critics  to  suspect  that 
it  is  of  later  and  local  origin.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  story 
glistens  like  an  alien  jewel  in  a  bedrock  of  monotonous  fighting. 
Diomede^  meets  Glaucus  in  battle,  but  so  great  is  the  hardihood 
of  Glaucus  that  Diomede  fears  he  is  one  of  the  immortals  and 
makes  pious,  prudent  pause: 

*I,  Diomedes,  will  not  stand  'gainst  heavenly  Gods  in  war. 
Not  long  in  life  was  he  of  old  who  raised  'gainst  gods  his  hand 
Strong  Lycoorcos,  Dryas'  son.     Through  Nysa's  goodly  land 
He  Dionysos'  JNursine  Nymphs  did  chase,  till  down  in  fear 
They  cast  their  wands  upon  the  ground,  so  sore  he  smote  them  there. 
That  fell  king  with  the  ox-smiter.     But  Dionysos  fled, 
And  plunged  him  'neath  the  salt  sea  wave.     Him  sore  discomfited 
Fair  Thetis  to  her  bosom  took.     Great  fear  the  god  did  seize. 
With  Lycoorgos  they  were  wroth,  those  gods  tlytt  dwell  at  ease. 
And  Kronos'  son  did  make  him  blind,  and  he  was  not  for  long. 
The  immortal  gods  they  hated  him  because  he  did  them  wrong.' 

Homer  is  somewhat  mysterious  as  to  the  end  of  Lycurgus — 
*  Not  long  in  life  was  he.'   Sophocles'  is  more  explicit,  both  as  to  his 

1  IL  VI.  129.  »  Soph.  Ant.  966. 
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nationality  and  his  doom.     He  is  a  Thracian  king,  son  of  Dryas, 

and  he  was  *  rock-entombed.'     When  Antigone  is  going  to  her 

death  the  chorus  sing  how  in  like  fashion  others  had  been  forced 

to  bend  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  gods,  Danae,  Lycurgus,  the  sons 

of  Phineus,  Oreithyia — three  of  them  Thracians ;  and  of  Lycurgus 

they  tein 

'He  was  bound  by  Dionysos,  rock-entombed, 
Dryas'  son,  Edonian  king ;  swiftly  bloomed 
His  dire  wrath  and  drooped.     So  was  he  wrought 
To  know  his  blindness  and  what  god  he  sought 
With  gibes  mad-tongued.    Yea  and  he  set  his  hand 
To  stay  the  god-inspired  band, 
To  quell  his  women  and  his  joyous  fire 
And  rouse  the  fluting  Muses  into  ire.' 

The  loss  of  the  Lycurgus  trilogy  of  Aeschylus  is  hard  to  bear. 
One  scene  at  least  must  have  been  something  like  a  forecast  of  the 
Bacchae  of  Euripides.  The  dialogue  between  Lycurgus  and  the 
stranger-god  captured  and  brought  into  his  presence,  is  parodied 
by  Aristophanes  in  the  Thesmophoriazuaae  and  the  scholiast' 
tells  us  that  the  words: 

'Whence  does  the  womanish  cfioature  come?' 

occurred  in  the  Edonians. 

Neither  Homer  nor  Sophocles  knew  anything  of  the  murder  of 
the  children.  Who  first  piled  up  this  fresh  horror  we  do  not  know. 
Vase-paintings  of  the  rather  late  red-figured  style  (middle  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.)  are  our  first  sources.  The  punishment  of  sin 
was  to  the  primitive  mind  always  incomplete  unless  the  offender 
was  cut  oflF  with  his  whole  family  root  and  branch,  and  the  murder 
of  the  children  may  have  been  an  echo  of  the  story  of  the  mad 
Heracles.  It  is  finely  conceived  on  a  red-figured  krater*.  On 
the  obverse  is  the  mad  Lycurgus  with  his  children  dead  and 
dying.  He  swings  a  double  axe  (ffovirXij^).  The  'ox- feller'  of 
Homer  is  probably  a  double  axe,  not  a  goad.  It  is  the  typical 
weapon  of  the  Thracian,  and  with  it  the  Thracian  women  regularly 
on  vases  slay  Orpheus  (p.  463).  Through  the  air  down  upon 
Lycurgus  swoops  a  winged  demon  of  madness,  probably  Lyssa 
herself,  and  smites  at  the  king  with  her  pointed  goad.  To  the 
left,  behind  a  hill,  a  Maenad  smites  her  timbrel  in  token  of  the 

1  Ar.  Thorn,  135,  schol.  ad  loo. 

>  Naples.    Heydemann,  Cat.  3237.     Myth,  and  Mon,  Ane.  Athent,  pp.  260.  261. 
figs.  11  and  12.  "^  .FF         ,        , 
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presence  of  the  god.  On  the  reverse  of  the  vase  we  have  the 
peace  of  Dionysos  who  made  all  this  madness.  The  god  has  sent 
his  angel  against  Lycurgiis,  but  no  turmoil  troubles  him  or  his. 
About  him  his  thiasos  of  Maenads  and  Satyrs  seem  to  watch  the 
scene,  alert  and  interested  but  in  perfect  quiet. 

The  exact  details  of  the  fate  of  Lycurgus,  varying  as  they  do 
from  author  to  author,  are  not  of  real  importance.  The  essential 
thing, .the  factor  which  recurs  in  story  after  story,  is  the  rage 
against  the  dominance  of  a  new  god,  the  blind  mad  fury,  the 
swift  sudden  helpless  collapse  at  the  touch  of  a  real  force.  This 
is  no  symbol  of  the  coming  of  the  spring  or  the  gathering  of  the 
vintage.  It  is  the  mirrored  image  of  a  human  experience,  of 
the  passionate  vain  beating  of  man  against  what  is  not  man  and 
is  more  and  less  than  man. 

The  nature  and  essence  of  the  new  influence  will  be  in  part 
determined  later.  For  the  present  the  question  that  presses 
for  solution  is  '  whence  did  it  come  ? '  '  where  was  the  primitive 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos  ? ' 

The  testimony  of  historians,  from  Herodotus  to  Dion  Cassius, 
is  uniform,  and  confirms  the  witness  of  Homer  and  Sophocles. 
Herodotus^  tells  how  Xerxes,  when  he  marched  through  Thrace, 
compelled  the  sea  tribes  to  furnish  him  with  ships  and  those 
that  dwelt  inland  to  follow  by  land.  Only  one  tribe,  the  Satrae. 
would  suffer  no  compulsion,  and  then  come  the  significant  words : 
*  The  Satrae  were  subject  to  no  man  so  far  as  we  know,  but  down 
to  our  own  day  they  alone  of  all  the  Thracians  are  free,  for 
they  dwell  on  high  mountains  covered  with  woods  of  all  kinds 
and  snow-clad,  and  they  are  keenly  warlike.  These  are  the  people 
that  possess  an  oracle  shrine  of  Dionysos  and  this  oracle  is  on  the 
topmost  range  of  their  mountains.  And  those  among  the  Satrae 
who  interpret  the  oracle  are  called  Bessi ;  it  is  a  priestess  who 
utters  the  oracles  as  it  is  at  Delphi,  and  the  oracles  are  nothing 
more  extraordinary  than*  that.'  Herodotus  is  not  concerned  with 
the  religion  of  Dionysos ;  he  does  not  even  say  that  the  religion 
of  Dionysos  spread  southward  into  Greece,  but  he  states  the 
all-important  fact  that  the  Satrae  were  never  conquered.  They 
received  no  religion  from  without.     Here  among  those  splendid 

1  Herod,  vn.  110. 
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unconquerable  savages  in  their  mountain  fastnesses  was  the  real 
home  of  the  god. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  the  fiessi  as  though  they  were  a  kind  of 
priestly  caste  among  the  Satrae,  but  Strabo^  knows  of  them  as 
the  wildest  and  fiercest  of  the  many  brigand  tribes  that  dwelt  on 
and  around  Mt.  Haemus.  All  the  tribes  about  Mt.  Haemus  were, 
he  says,  'much  addicted  to  brigandage,  but  the  Bessi  who  possessed 
the  greater  part  of  Mt.  Haemus  were  called  brigands  by  brigands. 
They  are  the  sort  of  people  who  live  in  huts  in  very  miserable 
fashion,  and  they  extend  as  far  as  Rhodope  and  the  Paeonians.' 
He  mentions  the  B.essi  again'  as  a  tribe  living  high  up  on  the 
Hebrus  at  the  furthest  point  where  the  river  is  navigable,  and 
again  emphasizes  their  tendency  to  brigandage. 

The  evil  reputation  of  the  Bessi  lasted  on  till  Christian  days, 
till  they  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  a  greater  than  Dionysos. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.  the  good  Bishop  of 
Dacia,  Niketas,  carried  the  gospel  to  these  mountain  wolves  and, 
if  we  may  trust  the  congratulatory  ode  written  to  him  by  his 
friend  Paulinus,  he  carried  it  not  in  vain.  Paulinus  celebrates 
the  conversion  of  the  Bessi  as  follows: 

*Hard  were  their  lands  and  hard  those  Bessi  bold, 
Cold  were  their  snows,  their  hearts  than  snow  more  cold, 
Sheep  in  the  fold  from  roaming  now  they  cease, 
Thy  fold  of  peace. 

Untamed  of  war,  ever  did  they  refuse 
To  bow  their  heads  to  servitude's  hard  use, 
'Neath  the  true  yoke  their  necks  obedient 
Are  glaoly  bent 

They  who  were  wont  with  sweat  and  manual  toil 
To  delve  their  sordid  ore  from  out  the  soil 
Now  for  their  wealth  with  inward  joy  untold 
Garner  heaven's  gold. 

There  where  of  old  they  prowled  like  savage  beasts. 
Now  is  the  joyous  rite  of  angel  feasts. 
The  brigands'  cave  is  now  a  hiding  place 
For  men  of  grace  3.' 

1  Strabo  vn.  §  318.  a  Strabo  frg.  vii. 

*  Paulinus  Nol.  carm.  xxx,  de  reditu  Niket,  Episc.  in  Daciam, 

Nam  simul  terris  animisque  dnri 

et  sua  Bessi  Dive  duriores 

nunc  eves  facti  duce  te  gregantur 
pacis  in  aulam. 

quasque  cervices  dare  servituti 

semper  a  beUo  indomiti  negarant 

nunc  iugo  veri  domini  subaotas 
stemere  gaudent. 

24—2 
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Thucydides^  in  his  account  of  Thracian  afiairs  is  silent  about 
the  Bessi  and  his  silence  surprises  us.  It  is  probably  accounted 
for  by  the  feet  that  in  his  days  the  Odiysae  had  complete  supremacy, 
a  supremacy  that  seems  to  have  lasted  down  to  the  days  of  Roman 
domination.  The  autochthonous  tribes  were  necessarily  obscurei 
He  mentions  however  certain  mountain  peoples  who  had  retained 
their  autonomy  agaiust  Sitalkes  king  of  the  Odrysae  and  calls  them 
by  the  collective  name  Dioi.  Among  them  were  probably  the 
Bessi,  for  we  learn  from  Pliny'  that  the. Bessi  were  known  by 
many  names,  among  them  that  of  Dio-Bessi.  It  seems  possible 
that  to  these  Dto-Bessi  the  god  may  have  owed  one  of  his  many 
names. 

In  the  fece  of  all  this  historical  evidence,  it  is  at  first  a  Uttle 
surprising  to  find  that,  in  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  Dionysos  is 
no  Thracian.  He  is  Theban  bom,  and  comes  back  to  Thebes, 
after  long  triumphant  wanderings  not  in  Thrace  but  in  Asia, 
through  Lydia,  Phrygia  to  uttermost  Media  and  Arabia.  On  this 
point  Euripides  is  explicit.     In  the  prologue'  Dionysos  says : 

'Far  now  behind  me  lies  the  golden  land 
Of  Lydian  and  of  Phrygian— far  away 
The  wide,  hot  plains  where  Persian  sun-beams  play, 
The  Bactrian  war- holds  and  the  storm-oppressed 
Clime  of  the  Mede  and  Arabv  the  blest, 
And  Asia  all,  that  by  the  salt  sea  lies 
In  proud  embattled  cities,  motley- wise 
Of  Hellene  and  Barbarian  interwrought, 
And  now  I  come  to  Hellas,  having  taught 
All  the  world  else  my  dances  and  my  rite 
Of  mysteries,  to  show  me  in  man's  sight 
Manifest  God.' 

Dionysos  is  made  to  come  from  without,  not  as  an  immigrant 

nunc  magis  dives  pretio  laboris 
BesBus  exultat,  qnod  humi  manuque 
ante  quaerebat,  mode  meute  oaeli 
colligit  aumm. 


mos  ubi  quondam  fuerat  ferarum, 
nunc  ibi  ritus  viget  angelorum 
et  latet  Justus  quibus  ipse  latro 
vizit  in  antris. 
For  this  and  many  other  valuable  references  about  the  Bessi,  I  am  indebted  to 
Dr  Tomaschek's  article  *Ueber  Brumalia  und  Bosalia,'  Sitzungaber.  d,  K.  Akad.  d. 
Wisgentchaften,  Phil.-Hist.  Kl.,  Wien  1868,  p.  351. 
I  Thucvd.  II.  96. 
5  Plin.  N,H.  IV.  18. 11.  40.  »  Eur.  Baech,  13. 
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stranger  but  as  an  exile  returned.  Moreover,  if  historical  tradition 
be  true,  he  is  made  to  come  from  the  wrong  place.  He  comes 
also  attended  by  a  train  of  barbarian  women,  Asiatic  not  Thracian. 
They  chant  their  oriental  origin^ : 

'From  Asia,  from  the  day-spring  that  uprises, 
From  Tmolus  ever  glorying  we  come, 

and  again* : 

'Hither,  0  fragrant  of  Tmoltis  the  golden.' 

Yet  Euripides  wrote  the  play  in  Macedonia  and  must  have 
known  perfectly  well  that  these  Macedonian  rites  that  so  im- 
pressed his  imagination  were  from  Thrace;  that,  as  Plutarch 
tells  us', '  The  women  called  Klodones  and  Mimallones  performed 
rites  which  were  the  same  as  those  done  by  the  Edonian  women 
and  the  Thracian  women  about  the  Haemus.'  He  knows  it 
perfectly  well  and  when  he  is  oflf  his  guard  betrays  his  knowledge. 
In  the  epode  of  the  third  choric  song^  he  makes  Dionysos  come 
to  bless  Pieria  and  in  his  coming  cross  the  two  Macedonian  rivers, 
the  Axios  and  Lydias : 

'Blessed  land  of  Pierie, 
Dionysos  loveth  thee, 

He  will  come  to  thee  with  dancing, 
Come  with  joy  and  mjrstery, 
With  the  Maenads  at  his  nest 
Winding,  winding  to  the  west; 

Cross  the  flood  of  swiftly  glancing 
Axios  in  majesty, 
Cross  the  Lydias,  the  giver 

Of  good  gifts  and  waving  green. 
Cross  that  Father  Stream  of  story 
Through  a  land  of  steeds  and  glory 
Rolling,  bravest,  fairest  River 

E'er  of  mortals  seen.' 

Euripides  as  poet  can  afford  to  contradict  himself.  He  accepts 
popular  tradition,  too  careless  of  it  to  attempt  an  irrelevant  con- 
sistency. It  matters  nothing  to  him  whence  the  god  came'.  The 
Theban  birth-place,  the  home-coming  were  essential  to  the  human 

1  Eur.  Bacch,  65.  •  lb.  152. 

»  Plot.  ViU  Alex.  2.  *  Eur.  Baceh.  666. 

*  To  Euripides  in  the  Baeehae  DionyBos  is  the  god  of  the  grape.  The  vine 
probably  came  from  Asia,  though  about  this  experts  do  not  seem  to  be  agreed, 
see  Schrader,  Real-lexicon ;  but  Dionysos,  as  will  later  be  shown,  is  earlier  thaa  the 
coming  of  the  yine. 
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pathos  of  his  story.     But  for  that  we  should  have  missed  the 
appeal  to  Dirce* : 

*Achelous'  roaming  daughter, 
Holy  Dirce,  virgin  water, 
Bathed  he  not  of  old  in  thee 
The  Babe  of  God,  the  Mystery  V 


and  again*: 


*Why,  O  Blessed  among  Rivers, 


lilt  thou  fly  me  and  deny  me? 
By  his  own  joy  I  vow, 
By  the  grape  upon  the  bough, 
Thou  shalt  seek  him  in  the  midnight,  thou  shalt  love  him  even  now.' 

He  came  unto  his  own  and  his  own  received  him  not. 

When  we  examine  the  evidence  of  art,  we  find  that  the  simple 
vase-painter  accepts  the  fact  that  Dionysos  has  become  a  Greek, 
and  does  not  raise  the  question  whence  he  came.  In  black  and 
early  red  figured  designs  Dionysos  is  almost  uniformly  dressed  as 
a  Greek  and  attended  by  Greek  Maenads.  Later  the  artist  becomes 
•more  learned  and  dresses  Dionysos  as  a  Thracian  or  occasionally 
as  an  Oriental.    The  vase-painting'  in  fig.  115,  from  a  late  aryballos 


1 1^:  'J 


^  ' 


W/^  Mil  .  /;U^'--^---  <^ 


^-j  ^,^«  .   .  _   ^ ^.htfs <Jty-r<i ~|j~»atf  i  JtiMtTT * i-^  t-,^.i_ ,  -  J 

Fio.  116. 

in  the  British  Museum,  has  been  usually  interpreted  as  repre- 
senting the  Oriental  triumph  of  Dionysos.  Rightly  so,  I  incline 
to  think,  because  the  figure  on  the  camel  is  attended  not  only 
by  Orientals  but  by  Greek  maidens  playing  on  cymbals.  Their 
free  upward  bearing  contrasts  strongly  with  the  strange  abject 
fantastic    posturings    of    the    Orientals.      It    must    however    be 

1  Eur.  Baeeh.  619.  «  lb,  630. 

3  B.M.  Cat,  E  696.     Mon.  d,  Imt,  1833  tav.  l. 
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distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  figure  on  the  camel  carries  no 
Dionysiac  attributes  and  cannot  be  certainly  said  to  be  the  god. 

The  question  remains — ^why  did  popular  tradition,  accepted  by 
Euripides  and  embodied  occasionally  in  vase-paintings,  point  to 
Asia  rather  than  to  the  real  home,  Thrace  ?  The  answer  in  the 
main  is  given  by  Strabo^  in  his  important  account  of  the  pro- 
venance of  the  orgiastic  worships  of  Greece.  Strabo  is  noting 
that  Pindar,  like  Euripides,  regards  the  rites  of  Dionysos  as 
substantially  the  same  with  those  performed  by  the  Phrygians  in 
honour  of  the  Great  Mother  '  Very  similar  to  these  are/  he  adds, 
'  the  rites  called  Koty tteia  and  Bendideia,  celebrated  among  the 
Thracians.  Nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that,  as  the  Phrygians 
themselves  are  colonists  from  the  Thracians,  they  brought  their 
religious  rites  from  thence.'  In  a  fragment'  of  the  lost  seventh 
book  he  is  still  more  explicit.  He  is  mentioning  the  mountain 
Bernicos  as  formerly  in  possession  of  the  Briges,  and  the  Briges, 
he  says,  were  '  a  Thracian  tribe  of  which  some  portion  went  across 
into  Asia  and  were  called  by  a  modified  name,  Phrygians.' 

The  solution  is  simple  and  is  indeed  almost  a  geographical 
necessity.  If  the  Thracians  dwelling  in  the  ranges  of  Rhodope 
and  Haemus  went  south  at  all,  they  would  inevitably  split  up 
into  two  branches.  The  one  would  move  westward  into  Macedonia, 
across  the  Axios  and  Lydias  into  Thessaly  and  thence  downwards 
to  Delphi,  Thebes  and  Attica;  the  other  eastward  across  the 
Bosporus  or  the  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor.  Greek  colonists 
in  Asia  Minor  would  recognize  in  the  orgiastic  cults  they  found 
there  elements  akin  to  their  own  worship  of  Dionysos.  Wise 
men  are  not  slow  to  follow  the  star  that  leads  to  the  east,  and  it 
was  pleasanter  to  admit  a  debt  to  Asia  Minor  than  to  own  kinship 
with  the  barbarous  north.  Similarity  of  names,  e.g.  Lydias  and 
Lydia,  may  have  helped  out  the  illusion  and  most  of  all  the 
Theban  legend  of  the  Phoenician  Kadmos*. 

But  mythology  is  too  unconscious  not  to  betray  itself. 
Herodotus^  says  that  the  Thracians  worship  three  gods  only: 
Ares,  Dionysos  and  Artemis.     Between  Ares  and  Dionjrsos  there 

1  Strabo  z.  8  §  470.  >  Strabo  frg.  25. 

>  For  the  orientalism  of  the  Theban  character  and  legends,  see  Mr  D.  G. 
Hogarth,  Philip  and  Alexander,  p.  34. 
<  Herod,  v.  7. 
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would  seem  to  be  biit  little  in  common,  but  in  one  current  myth 
their  kinship  comes  out  all  unconsciously.  It  is  just  these  un- 
conscious revelations  that  are  in  mythology  of  cardinal  importance. 
The  story  is  that  known  as  '  the  bonds  of  Hera '  (^'Hpa?  Beafioi). 
Hephaistos,  to  revenge  himself  for  his  downfall  from  heaven,  sent 
to  his  mother  Hera  a  golden  throne  with  invisible  bonds.  The 
Olympians  took  counsel  how  they  might  free  their  queen.  None 
but  Hephaistos  knew  the  secret  of  loosing.  Ares^  vowed  he  would 
bring  Hephaistos  by  force.  Hephaistos  drove  him  ofiF  with  fire- 
brands. Force  failed,  but  Hephaistos  yielded  to  the  seduction  of 
Dionysos  and  was  brought  in  drunken  triumph  back  to  Olympus. 
It  was  a  good  subject  for  broad  comedy,  and  Epicharmus  used  it 
in  his  '  Revellers  or  Hephaistos.*  It  attained  a  rather  singular 
popularity  in  art ;  the  subject  occurs  on  upwai-ds  of  thirty  vase- 
paintings  black  and  red  figured.     Earlier  than  any  literary  source 


Fio.  116. 

for  the  myth  is  unquestionably  the  famous  Franyois*  vase  (early 
sixth  century  B.C.)  in  the  Museo  Civico  at  Florence,  where  the 
scene  is  depicted  in  broad  epic  fashion  and  with  some  conscious 

»  Sappho,  frg.  66. 

'  Wiener  Vorlegeblatter,  Serie  n.  Taf.  iii.,  iv.    An  even  earlier  aooroe  is  the 
Gdrinthian  vase  published  by  Dr  Ldschke,  A.  Mitt,  1S94,  p.  524,  Taf.  Tiii. 
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humour.  All  the  figures  are  inscribed.  Zeus  is  there  and  Hera, 
seated  on  the  splendid,  fatal  throne.  Dionysos  leads  the  mule  on 
which  sits  the  drunken  Hephaistos.  Up  they  come  into  the  very 
presence  of  Zeus  with  three  attendant  Silenoi  carrying  respectively 
a  wine-skin,  a  flute,  a  woman.  It  is  the  regular  revel  rout.  Be- 
hind the  throne  of  Hera  crouches  Ares  in  deep  dejection,  on  a 
sort  of  low  stool  of  repentance,  while  Athene  looks  back  at  him 
with  scorn.  Why  are  Ares  and  Dionysos  thus  set  in  rivalry? 
Not  merely  because  wine  is  mightier  than  war,  but  because  the 
two,  Ares  and  Dionysos,  are  Thracian  rivals,  with  Hephaistos  of 
Lemnos  for  a  third.  It  is  a  bit  of  local  mythology  transplanted 
later  to  Olympus. 

The  diverse  fates  of  these  two  Thracian  gods  are  instructive. 
Ares  was  realized  as  a  Thracian  to  the  end.  In  Homer  he  is 
only  half  accepted  in  Olympus,  he  is  known  as  a  ruflSan  and  a' 
swashbuckler  and  like  Aphrodite  escapes^  to  his  home  as  soon  as 
he  is  released : 

'  Straightway  forth  'sprang  the  twain ; 
To  savage  Thrace  went  Areoj  but  Kypris  with  sweet  smile 
Hied  her  to  her  fair  altar  place,  in  pleasant  Paphos'  isle.' 

The  newly  admitted  gods,  such  as  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  are 
never  really  at  home  in  Olympus.  Dionysos,  as  has  already  been 
seen  (p.  366),  has  no  place  in  the  Homeric  01)rmpus,  but,  once  he 
does  force  an  entry,  his  seat  is  far  more  stable.  In  the  Oedipus 
Tyrannos  Sophocles'  realizes  that  Dionysos  and  Ares  are  the 
great  Theban  divinities,  but  Ares  is  of  slaughter  and  death, 
Dionysos  of  gladness  and  life.  He  makes  his  chorus  summon 
Dionysos  to  banish  Ares  his  fellow  divinity: 

'O  thou  with  golden  mitre  band, 
Named  for  our  land, 
On  thee  in  this  our  woe 
I  call,  thou  ruddy  Bacchus  all  aglow 

With  wine  and  Bacchant  song. 

Draw  nigh,  thou  and  thy  Maenad  throng, 
Drive  from  us  with  bright  torch  of  blazing  pine 
The  god  unhonoured  *mong  the  gods  divine.' 

Sophocles  just  hits  the  theological  mark.  Ares  is  a  god  but  he 
is  unhonoured  of  the  orthodox  gods,  the  Olympians. 

•   1  Od,  vra.  265.  *  Soph.  Oed,  Tyr,  209. 
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Euripides^  too  lets  out  the  kinship  with  Ares.    He  knows  of 
*  Harmonia,  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  War,' 

Harmonia,  bride  of  Kadmos,  mother  of  Semele,  and  though  his 
Dionysos  is  at  the  outset  all  gentleness  and  magic,  his  kingdom 
scarcely  of  this  world,  Teiresias'  knows  that  he  is  not  only  Teacher, 
Healer,  Prophet,  but 

'of  Ares'  reakn  a  part  hath  he. 
When  mortal  armies  mailed  ana  arrayed 
Have  in  strange  fear,  or  ever  blade  met  blade, 
Fled,  maddened,  'tis  this  god  hath  palsied  them/ 

and  though  the  panic  he  sends  is  fix)m  within  not  without,  yet 
the  mention  is  signilA^t.  Dionysos,  for  all  his  sweetness,  is  to 
the  end  militant,  he  came  not  to  bring  peace  upon  the  earth  but  a 
sword,  only  in  late  authors  his  weapons  are  not  those  of  Ares. 
On  vase-paintings  he  is  not  unfrequently  depicted  doing  on  his 
actual  armour,  but  Polyaenus',  in  the  little  treatise  on  mytho- 
logical warriors  with  which  he  prefaces  his  Strategika,  notes  the 
secret  armour  of  the  god,  the  lance  hidden  in  ivy,  the  fawn-skin 
and  soft  raiment  for  breastplate,  the  cymbals  and  drum  for 
trumpet.  To  the  end  the  god  of  the  brigand  Bessi  was  Lord 
of  War. 

Art  tells  the  same  tale,  that  the  Thracian  Dionysos  succeeded 
where  the  equally  Thracian  Ares  failed.  Among  the  archaic 
seated  gods  on  the  frieze  of  the  treasury  of  Cnidos  recently  dis- 
covered at  Delphi^  Ares  has  found  a  place,  but  a  significant  one, 
at  the  very  end,  on  a  seat  by  himself,  as  though  naively  to  mark 
the  difference.  Even  on  the  east  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  where 
all  is  softened  down  to  a  decent  theological  harmony,  there  is  just 
a  lingering,  semi-conscious  touch  of  the  same  prejudice.  Ares  is 
admitted  indeed,  but  he  is  not  quite  at  home  among  these  easy 
aristocratic  Olympians.  He  is  grouped  with  no  one,  he  leans  bis 
arm  on  no  one's  shoulder ;  even  his  pose  is  a  little  too  consciously 
assured  to  be  quite  confident. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  remote  Asiatic  origin  of 
Dionysos  is  emphasized  to  hide  a  more  immediate  Thracian 
provenance.    The   Greeks  knew  the  god  was  not   home-grown, 

1  Eur.  Bacch,  1366.  «  J6.  302.  »  Polyaen.  StraU  i.  1. 

*  This  remarkable  frieze  is  in  the  lo<»l  xnaseam  at  Delphi  and  is  not  as  yet 
completely  pablished. 
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but  he  was  so  great,  so  good,  so  all-conquering,  that  they  were 
forced  to  accept  him.  But  they  could  not  bear  the  truth,  that 
he  came  from  their  rough  north-country  kinsmen  the  Thracians. 
They  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  these  Northerners,  who  were 
as  well  bom  as  and  more  bravely  bred  than  themselves.  Even 
Herodotos^  owns  that '  the  nation  of  the  Thracians  is  the  greatest 
among  men,  except  at  least  the  Indians/ 

Once  feirly  uprooted  from  his  native  Thracian  soil,  it  was 
easy  to  plant  Dionysos  anywhere  and  everywhere  wherever  went 
his  worshippers.  His  homeless  splendour  grows  and  grows  till  by 
the  time  of  Diodorus  his  birthplace  is  completely  apocryphal.  In 
Homer,  as  has  been  seen  (p.  368),  Nysa  or  ad%t  is  called  Nyseion, 
whether  it  be  mountain  or  plain,  is  cledHy  in  Thrace,  home  of 
Lycurgus  son  of  Dryas.  But  already  in  Sophocles',  in  the  beautiful 
fragment  preserved  by  Strabo,  wherever  it  may  be,  it  is  a  place 
touched  by  magic,  a  silent  land  which 

*The  homed  lacchus  loves  for  his  dear  nurse, 
Where  no  shrill  voice  doth  sound  of  any  bird.' 

Euripides'  never  expressly  states  where  he  supposes  Nysa  to 
be,  but  the  name  comes  to  his  lips  coupled  with  the  Eorykian 
peaks  on  Parnassos  and  the  leafy  haunts  of  Olympus,  so  we  may 
suppose  he  believed  it  to  be  northwards.  As  the  horizon  of  the 
Greeks  widened,  Nysa  is  pushed  further  and  further  away  to  an 
ever  more  remote  Nowhere,  Diodorus*  with  much  circumstance 
settles  it  in  Libya  on  an  almost  inaccessible  island  surrounded  by 
the  river  Triton.  It  mattered  little  so  long  as  it  was  a  far-oCF 
happy  land. 

Convinced  as  he  was  of  this  remote  African  Nysa  and  of  the 
great  Asiatic  campaign  of  Dionysos,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  even 
Diodorus  cannot  rid  his  mind  of  Thrace.  He  knows  of  course  the 
story  of  the  Thracian  Lycurgus  and  mentions  incidentally  that  it 
was  in  a  place  called  Nysion  that  Lycurgus  set  upon  the  Maenads 
and  slew  them,  he  knows  too  of  the  connection  between  Dionysos 
and  Orpheus^  and  never  doubts  but  that  Orpheus  was  a  Thracian, 
a  matter  to  be  discussed  later.    Most  significant  of  all,  when  he  is 

1  Herod,  v.  8. 

3  Soph.  frg.  7S2  ap.  Strab.  zv.  687.  '  Ear.  Baceh,  556. 

*  Diod.  m.  4.  «  16.  65. 
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speaking*  of  the  trieteric  ceremonies  instituted  \in  memory  of 
the  Indian  expedition,  he  automatically  records  tm^  these  were 
celebrated  not  only  by  Boeotians  and  the  other  Oreekk  but  hy  the 
Thradans.  Thrace  is  obscured  by  the  glories  of  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
Phoenicia,  Arabia  and  Libya,  but  never  wholly  forgotten. 


^TThe  Satyrs. 

Dionysos  then,  whatever  his  nature,  is  an  immigrant  god,  a 
late  comer,  and  he  enters  Greece  from  the  north,  from  Thrace, 
He  comes  not  unattended.  With  him  are  always  his  revel  rout 
of  Satyrs  and  of  Maenads.  This  again  marks  him  out  from  the 
rest  of  the  Olympians ;  Poseidon,  Athene,  Apollo,  Z*«»-4iimself 
has  no  such  accompt^niment.  As  man  makes  the  gods  in  his  own 
image,  it  may  be  well  before  we  examine  the  nature  and  functions 
of  Dionysos  to  observe  the  characteristics  of  his  attendant  worship- 
pers, to  determine  who  and  what  they  are  and  whence  they  come. 

The  Satyrs  first — they  are  (what  else  should  they,  could  they 
be?)  the  Sairae^\  and  these  Satrae-Satjrrs  have  many  traits  in 
common  with  the  more  mythological  Centaurs.  The  evidence  of 
the  coins  of  Macedonia  is  instructive.  On  the  coins  of  Orreskii', 
a  centaur,  a  horse-man,  bears  off  a  woman  in  his  arms.  At  Lete 
close  at  hand,  with  a  coinage  closely  resembling  in  style,  fabric, 
weight  the  money  of  the  Orreskii  and  other  Pangaean  tribes,  the 


Fig.  117. 

type  is  the  same  in  content,  though  with  an  instruct!  <re  difference 
of  form — a  naked  Satjn-  or  Seilenos  with  the  hooves,  ears  and  t^il 

1  Diod.  IV.  3. 

^  This  was  first,  I  believe,  observed  by  Dr  Head  {HUt.  Num.  p.  176).  In 
discussing  the  coinage  of  Lete  in  Macedonia  he  says:  'The  coin  types  all  refer  to 
the  orgiastic  rites  practised  in  the  worship  of  the  mountain  Bacchus,  which 
originated  in  the  country  of  the  Satrae  or  Satyrs '  (Herod,  vn.  111). 

•  Prof.  Bidgeway  {Early  Age  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  343)  identifies  the  Orreskii  of 
the  coins  with  the  Orestae  of  Strabo  (§  484).  He  thinks  tUe  slight  difference  in 
form  is  due  to  a  copyist's  mistake  of  r  for  k. 
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of  a  horse  seizes  a  woman  round  the  waist.  Th^e  coins  are  of 
the  sixth  century  B.C.  Passing  to  Thasos,  a  colony  (rf  the  Thracians 
and  like  it  rich  in  the  coinage  that  came  of  gold  mines,  we  find 
the  same  type.  On  a  series  of  coins  that  range  from  circ.  500 — 
411  B.C.  we  have  again  the  Satyr  or  Seilenos  bearing  ofiF  the  woman. 
An  instance,  for  clearness'  sake  one  of  comparatively  late  date^ 
is  given  in  fig.  117. 

This  interchange  of  types,  Satjn-  and  Centaur,  is  evidence 
about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Satyr  and  Centaur, 
slightly  diverse  forms  of  the  horse-man,  are  in  essence  one  and 
the  same.  Nonnus'  is  right :  '  the  Centaurs  are  of  the  blood  of 
the  shaggy  Satyrs.'     It  remains  to  ask — who  are  the  Centaurs? 

There  are  few  mjrthological  figures  about  which  more  pleasant 
baseless  fancies  have  been  woven;  woven  irresponsibly,  because 
mythologists  are  slow  to  face  solid  historical  fact ;  woven  because, 
intoxicated  by  comparative  philology,  they  refuse  to  seek  for  the 
origin  of  a  myth  in  its  historical  birthplace.  The  Centaurs,  it 
used  to  be  said,  are  Vedic  Gandharvas,  cloud-demona  Mythology 
now-a-days  has  fallen  from  the  clouds,  and  with  it  the  Centaurs. 
They  next  became  mountain  torrents,  the  offspring  of  the  cloud 
that  settles  on  the  mountain  top.  The  Centaurs  have  possession 
of  a  wine-cask,  the  imprisoned  forces  of  the  earth's  fertility 
are  left  in  charge  of  the  genius  of  the  mountain.  The  cask  is 
opened,  this  is  the  unlocking  of  the  imprisoned  forces  at  the 
approach  of  Herakles,  the  sun  in  spring,  and  this  unlocking  is 
the  sipial  for  the  mad  onset  of  the  Centaurs,  the  wild  rush  of 
the  torrents.  Of  the  making  of  such  mythology  truly  there  is 
no  end. 

Homer*  knew  quite  well  who  the  opponents  of  Peirithoos  were, 
not  cloud-demons,  nob  mountain  torrents,  but  real  wild  men  {<f>rip€^\ 
as  real  as  the  foes  they  fought  with.  He  tells  of  the  heroes  Dryas, 
father  of  Lycurgus,  and  Peirithoos  and  Kaineus : 

'Mightiest  were  they,  and  with  the  mightiest  fought, 
With  iffild  men  mountain-haunting.^ 

1  Head,  Hist.  Num.  p.  176. 
*  NonnuB,  Dionyt.  xin.  43 

Kal  \acL<»>tf  Sartz/Kuv  Kevravpldos  alfia  yeyiOXrji. 
»  a  I.  262 

KdpruTToi  fiiv  iffdv  koX  Kaprlcroii  ^/LUtxoyro 
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No  one  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  reduced  the  mighty  Peirithoos, 
Dryas  and  Lyeurgus  to  mountain  torrents  or  sun  myths.  Why 
are  their  mighty  foes  to  be  less  human? 

Again    in   the   Catalogue   of  the   Ships^   we    are   told    how 

Peirithoos 

*Took  veDgeance  on  the  shaggy  mountain-men, 
Drave  them  from  Pelion  to  the  Aithikes  far.' 

In  the  name  of  common  sense,  did  Peirithoos  expel  a  storm- 
cloud  or  a  mountain  torrent  and  force  it  to  leave  Pelion  and  settle 
elsewhere  ?  The  vengeance  of  Peirithoos  is  simply  the  expulsion 
of  one  wild  tribe  by  another. 

In  these  passages  from  the  Iliad  the  foes  of  Peirithoos  are 
simply  a  tribe  of  wild  men,  Pheres.  In  the  Odyssey^  Homer*  calls 
these  same  foes  by  the  name  Eentauri,  and  implies  that  they  are 
non-human.     Speaking  of  the   peril   of  *  honey-sweet  >vine*  he 


*  Thence  'gan  the  feud  'twixt  Centaurs  and  mankind.' 

For  the  right  understanding  of  this  later  non-humanity  of  the 
.Centaurs  the  developmeni  of  their  art  type  is  of  paramount 
importance. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  Centaurs  exclusively  somewhat  as 
they  appear  on  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  i.e.  as  splendid 
horses  with  the  head  and  trunk  of  a  man.  By  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  in  knightly  horse-loving  Athens  the  horse  form 
had  got  the  upper  hand.  In  archaic  representations  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  The  Centaurs  are  in  art  what  they  are  in  reality, 
Tnen  with  men's  legs  and  feet,  but  they  are  shaggy  mountain  men 
with  some  of  the  qualities  and  habits  of  beasts ;  so  to  indicate  this 
in  a  horse-loving  country  they  have  the  hind-quarters  of  a  horse 
awkwardly  tacked  on  to  their  human  bodies. 

A  good  example  is  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  118  from  an  early 

black-figured  lekythos  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.    Vases 

of  this  style  cannot  be  dated  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 

sixth  century  B:C.  and   may  be  somewhat  earlier'.     The  scene 

1  II,  n.  711 

Tovt  d'  iK  IlriXlov  uae  koL  AtBlKeo'ffi  irfKofffftv, 

*  Od.  XXI.  303  i^  ovf  KevraiLtpoiffi  xal  dpBpeuri  pcikos  iT^Oij. 

•  Boston,  Inv.  No.  6508.  American  Journal  of  Archaeology  1900,  pL  n.  p.  441. 
The  vase  belongs  to  the  class  asaally  oaUed  'proto- Corinthian.'  Mr  J.  G.  Hopkins 
prefers  to  caU  it  'Argive.' 
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represented  is  the  fight  of  Herakles  with  the  Centaurs.     To  the 
left  is  a  Centaur  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  branch,  the  primitive 


Fig.  118. 

weapon  of  a  primitive  combatant.  He  is  figured  as  a  complete 
man  with  a  horse-trunk  appended.  In  the  original  drawing  the 
horse-trunk  is  made  more  obviously  an  extra 
appendage  from  the  fact  that  the  human 
body  is  painted  red  and  the  horse-trunk 
black.  Herakles  too  is  a  fighter  with  rude 
weapons ;  he  carries  his  club,  which  in  this 
case  is  plainly  what  its  Greek  name  indi- 
cates, a  rough  hewn  trunk  or  branch  or 
possibly  root  of  a  tree.  The  remainder  of 
the  design  is  not  so  clear  and  does  not 
affect  the  present  argument.  The  man 
with  the  sword  to  the  right  is  probably 
lolaos.  The  object  surmounted  by  the 
eagles  I  am  quite  unable  to  explain. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Centaur  is  seen 
in  the  archaic  gem  from  the  British 
Museum^  in  fig.  120.  Here  the  notice- 
able point  is  that  the  Centaur,  though 
he  has  still  the  body  of  a  man,  is 
beginning  to  be  more  of  a  horse.  He 
has  hoofs  for  feet.  He  is  behaving 
just  like  the  Satyr  on  the  coin  in 
fig.  1 17,  or  the  aggressor  on  the  Fran9ois  Pjq  120. 

vase   (fig.   116),  he   is  carrying  off  a 

^  J.H.8,  vol.  I.  p.  130,  fig.  1,  published  and  discusBed  with  other  art  representa- 
tions by  Mr  Sidney  Colvin. 


Fio.  119. 
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woman.  It  is  the  last  step  in  the  transition  to  the  Centaur  of 
the  Parthenon,  i.e.  the  horse  with  head  and  trunk  of  a  man. 
Between  Satyr  and  Centaur  the  sole  difiference  is  this:  the 
Centaur,  primarily  a  wild  man,  became  more  and  more  of  a 
horse,  the  Satjrr  resisted  the  temptation  and  remained  to  the 
\/  end  what  he  was  at  the  beginning,  a  wild  man,  with  horse 
adjuncts  of  ears,  tail  and  occasionally  hoofs.  Greek  art,  as  has 
been  already  seen  in  discussing  the  Qorgon,  was  liberal  in  its 
experiments  with  monster  forms,  the  horse  Medusa  failed  (p.  179), 
the  horse  Centaur  prevailed*. 

The  Parthenon  type  of  the  Centaur,  the  tjrpe  in  which  the 
horse-form  is  predominant,  obtains  later  in  red-figured  vase- 
paintings  for  all  Centaurs  save  one,  the  virtuous  Cheiron. 
Cheiron  always  keeps  his  human  feet  and  legs  and  often  wears  a 
decent  cloak  to  mark  his  gentle  civilized  citizenship.  Pausanias^ 
when  examining  the  chest  of  Kjrpselos  at  Olympia,  a  monument 
dedicated  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  noted  this  peculiarity: 
'  And  the  Centaur  has  not  all  his  feet  like  a  horse,  but  the  front 
feet  are  the  feet  of  a  man.'  Pindar'  does  definitely  in  the  case  of 
Cheiron  identify  i^rjp  and  Kei/ravpo?,  but  art  kept  for  Cheiron  the 
more  primitive  and  human  type  to  emphasize  his  humanity,  for  he 
is  the  trainer  of  heroes,  the  utterer  of  wise  saws,  the  teacher  of  all 
gentle  arts  of  music  and  medicine,  he  has  the  kind  heart  of  a  man. 
The  charming  little  design  in  fig.  121  is  from  an  oinochoe  in 


jMtjyuijMiujjyiiyi 


Fig.  121. 

^  It  is,  it  would  seem,  a  mere  chance  that  we  have  not  what  might  be  called 
a  *fiah  Centaur.'  On  an  early  black-figured  vaae  (JR.  Mitt,  ii.  1887,  Taf.  ▼iii.);we 
have  a  Beries  of  men  represented  as  completely  human,  not  with  the  body  ending 
in  fish  tails,  but  with  an  extra  fish  tail  added  to  the  complete  human  body.  These 
are  the  natural  monster-forms  of  a  people  dwelling  on  the  sea-coast. 

2  P.  V.  19.  9.  »  Find.  Pyth.  iii.  6. 
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the  British  Museum  \  Though  the  technique  is  black-figured  the 
delicate  soft  style  is  archaistic  rather  than  archaic  and  the  vase  is 
probably  not  older  than  the  middle  ^f^e  fifth  century  B.C.  The 
good  Cheiron  is  a  quaint  blend  of  horse  and  middle-aged  citizen. 
The  tree  branch  he  still  carries  looks  back  to  the  primitive  habits 
he  has  left  far  behind,  and  the  little  tree  in  front  marks  the 
woodland  home.  But  there  is  nothing  shaggy  about  his  neat 
decorous  figure.  Even  the  dog  who  used  to  go  hunting  with  him 
is  now  alert  to  give  a  courteous  welcome  to  the  guest.  A  father 
is  bringing  his  child,  a  little  miniature  copy  of  himself,  to  be 
reared  in  the  school  of  Cheiron.  Father  and  son  are  probably 
Peleus  and  Achilles,  but  the  child  might  be  Jason  or  even 
Asklepios.  It  is  the  good  Centaur  only  who  concerns  us.  How 
has  he  of  the  mountains,  fierce  and  untameable,  come  to  keep  a 
preparatory  school  for  young  heroes  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  interesting  and  instructive. 

Prof  Ridge  way'  has  shown   that  in   the   mythology  of  the. 
Centaurs  we  have  a  reflection  of  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the_ 
conquerors  to  the  conquered.     This  attitude  is,  all  the  world  over, 
a  double  one.     The  conquerors  are  apt  to  regard  the  conquered 
with  mixed  feelings,  mainly,  it  is  true,  with  hatred  and  aversion, 
but  in   part  with  reluctant  awe.     'The  conquerors  respect  the 
conquered  as  wizards,  familiar  with  the  spirits  of  the  land,  and 
employ  them   for  sorcery,   even   sometimes   when  relations   are 
peaceable  employ  them  as  foster-fathers  for  their  sons,  yet  they 
impute  to  them  every  evil  and  bestial  characteristic  and  believe^ 
them  to  take  the  form  of  wild  beasts.     The  conquered  for  their 
part  take  refuge  in  mountain  fastnesses  and  make  reprisals  in  the 
characteristic  fashion  of  Satyrs  and  Centaurs  by  carrying  ofiF  the 
women  of  their  conquerors.' 

Nonnus  is  again  right,  it  was  jealousy  that  gave  to  the  Satyrs 
their  horns,  their  manes,  tusks  and  lails,  but  not,  as  Nonnus 
supposed,  the  jealousy  of  Hera,  but  of  primitive  conquering  man 
who  gives  to  whatever  is  hurtful  to  himself  the  ugly  form  that 
utters  and  relieves  his  hate*.     It  should  not  be  hard  for  us  to 

1  B.M.  Cat.  B  620.     J,H.S.  vol.  i.  pi.  ii.  p.  132. 

'  Early  Age  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 

'  An  analogous  case  to  the  Satyrs  and  Centaurs  has  already  been  noted  (p.  172), 
i.e.  the  Keres,  regarded  as  Telchines,  and  of  monstrous  forms ;  and  still  more  clear 
is  the  case  of  the  Eyklopes  (p.  190),  barbarous  monsters  yet  builders  and  craftsmen. 

H.  ^  25 
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realize  this  impulse;  our  own  devil,  with  horns  and  tail  and  hoofe, 

died  hard  and  recently. 

Most  instructive  of  all  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  Centaurs 

^  and  their  close  analogy  to  the  Satrai-Satyroi  is  the  story  of  the 

opening  of  the  wine  cask.     Pindar^  tells  how 

*Then  when  the  wild  men  knew 
The  scent  of  honeyed  wine  that  tames  men's  souls, 
Straight  from  the  board  they  thrust  the  white  milk-bowls 
With  hurrying  hands,  and  of  their  own  will  flew 

To  the  horns  of  silver  wrought, 

And  drank  and  were  distraught.' 

Storm-clouds  and  mountain  torrents,  nay  even  four-footed 
beasts  do  not  get  drunk,  the  perfume  of  wine  is  for  the  subduing 
of  man  alone.  The  wild  things  (^pe?)  are  all  human,  'they 
thrust  with  their  hands.* 

The  scene  is  a  favourite  one  on  vases.  One  of  the  earliest 
representations  is  given  in  fig.  122  from  a  skyphos  in  the 
Louvre*.  It  dates  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  B.c. 
The  scene  is  the  cave  of  the  Centaur  Pholos.     The  great  pithos  or 


Fro.  122. 

wine  jar  is  open.  Pholos  himself  has  a  large  wine-cup  in  his  hand. 
Pholos  is  sober  still,  he  is  a  sort  of  Cheiron,  but  not  so  the  rest 
They  are  mad  with  drink  and  are  hustling  and  fighting  in  wild 
confusion.  Herakles  comes  out  and  tries  to  restore  order.  Wine 
has  come  for  the  first  time  to  a  primitive  population  unused  to  so 
strong  an  intoxicant  The  result  is  the  same  all  over  the  world. 
A  like  notion  comes  out  in  the  popular  myth  of  the  wedding  feast 
of  Peirithoos ;  the  Centaurs  taste  wine  and  fall  to  fighting  and  in 
Satyr  fashion  seek  to  ravish  the  bride.  These  stories  are  of  para- 
mount importance  because  they  point  the  analogy  between  two 
sets  of  primitive  worshippers  of  Dionysos,  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Satrai-Satyroi. 

1  Find.  frg.  44. 

«  J,H,S.  I.  PL  u.    Engehnann,  Bilder-AUat,  110. 
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To  these  Satrai-Satyroi  we  must  now  return.  It  is  now 
sufficiently  clear  that,  whatever  they  became  to  a  later  imagi- 
nation, to  Homer  and  Pindar  and  the  vase-painters  these  horse- 
men, these  attendants  of  Dionysos,  were  not  fairies,  not  'spirits 
of  vegetation,'  though  from  such  they  may  have  borrowed  many 
traits,  but  the  representatives  of  an  actual  primitive  popula- 
tion. They  owe  their  monstrous  form,  their  tails,  their  horses' 
ears  and  hoo6,  not  to  any  desire  to  express  '  powers  of  fertiliza- 
tion' but  to  the  malign  imagination  of  their  conquerors.  They 
are  not  incarnations  of  a  horse-god  Dionysos* — such  a  being 
never  existed — they  are  simply  Satrai.  It  is  not  of  course  denied 
that  they  ultimately  became  mythological,  that  is  indeed  indicated 
by  the  gradual  change  of  form.  As  a  rule  the  Qreek  imagination 
tends  to  anthropomorphism,  but  here  we  have  a  reverse  case. 
By  lapse  of  time  and  gradual  oblivion  of  the  historical  facts  of 
conquest,  what  was  originally  a  primitive  man  developes  in  the 
case  of  therCentaurs  into  a  mythological  horse-demon. 

The  Satyrs  undergo  no  such  change,  they  remain  substantially 
human.     The  element  of  horse  varies  but  is  never  predominant. 


Fio.  123. 

The  form  in  which  there  is  most  horse  is  well  shown  in  fig.  123. 
This  picture  is  from  the  reverse  of  the  cylix  in  the  Wurzburg 
Museum',  on   which   is  depicted   the   feast  of  Phineus  already 

1  The  animal  form  asaamed  by  Dionysos  was  (as  wiU  later  be  shown,  p.  482)  that 
of  a  buU.  Had  his  own  worshippers  invented  the  monstrous  Satyrs,  they  would 
probably  have  ohosen  the  buU  shape.  With  the  horse  Dionysos,  unlike  his 
attendants,  has  no  affinities. 

»  Wiirzburg,  No.  364.  M(m,  d,  Inst,  x.  8a.  Myth,  and  Man.  Ancient  Athens, 
p.  Izxix. 
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discussed  (p.  225).  The  fact  is  worth  noting  that  both  repre- 
sentations come  from  a  Thracian  cycle  of  mythology.  Phineus 
is  a  Thracian  hero,  Dionysos  a  Thracian  god.  Dionysos  stands  in 
a  chariot  to  which  are  yoked  a  lion  and  a  stag.  By  his  side  is  a 
woman,  probably  a  goddess,  but  whether  Ariadne  or  Semele  cannot 
certainly  be  determined,  nor  for  the  present  argument  does  it 
matter.  The  god  has  stopped  to  water  his  steeds  at  a  fountain. 
Satjrrs  attend  him,  one  is  drawing  water  from  the  well  basin, 
another  clambers  on  the  lion's  back.  Some  maidens  have  bathed 
at  the  fountain,  and  are  resting  under  a  palm  tree,  one  is  just 
struggling  back  into  her  clothes.  Two  prying  Satyrs  look  on 
with  evil  in  their  hearts.  They  are  wild  men  with  shaggy  bodies, 
rough  hair,  horses'  ears  and  tails,  and  they  have  the  somewhat 
exceptional  addition  of  hoofis ;  the  human  part  of  them  is  closely 
analogous  to  the  shaggy  Centaurs  of  fig.  122. 

The  Satyrs  are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate ;  they  are  ugly  in 
form  and  degraded  in  habits,  and  but  for  a  recent  theory^  it  might 
not  be  ueedful  to  emphasize  so  strongly  their  nature  and  functions. 
This  theory,  which  has  gained  wide  and  speedy  popularity,  main- 
tains that  the  familiar  horse-men  of  black  and  red  figured  vases 
are  not  Satyrs  at  all.  The  Satjrrs,  we  are  told,  are  goat-men,  the 
horse-men  of  the  vases  are  Seilenoi.  This  theory,  if  true,  would 
cut  at  the  root  of  our  whole  argument.  To  deny  the  identity  of 
the  horse-men  with   the  Satyrs  is  to  deny  their  identity  with 

'  the  Satrai,  i.e.  j^th  the  primitive  population  who  worshipped 
Dionysos. 

^  Why  then,  with  the  evidence  of  countless  vase-paintings  to 
support  us,  may  we  not  call  the  horse-men  who  accompany 
Dionysos  Satyrs  ?  Because,  we  are  told,  tragedy  is  the  goat-song, 
the  goat-song  gave  rise  to  the  Satyric  drama,  hence  the  Satyrs 
must  be  goa/t-demona,  hence  they  cannot  be  horse-demons,  hence 
the  horse-demons  of  vases  cannot  be  Satyrs,  hence  another 
name  must  be  found  for  them.  On  the  Fran9ois-vase  (fig.  116) 
the  horse-demons  are  inscribed  Seilenoi,  hence  let  the  name 
Seilenoi  be  adopted  for  all  Aor^e-demons.  Be  it  observed  that 
the  whole  complex  structure  rests  on  the  philological  assumption 
that  tragedy  means  the  goat-song.     What  tragedy  really  does  or 

^  The  literature  of  this  controversy  is  fully  given  and  discusaed  by  Dr  K.  Wernicke, 
*Bock8chdre  und  Satyrdrama,'  Hermes  xxxii.  1897,  p.  29. 
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at  least  may  mean   will  be  considered  later  (p.  421);  for  the 

present  the  point  is  only  raised  because  I  hold  to  the  view  now 

discredited^  that  the  familiar  throng  of  idle  disreputable  vicious 

horse-Tnen  who  constantly  on  vases  attended  Dionysos,  who  drink 

and  sport    and  play  and    harry   women,  are   none   other   than 

Hesiod's* 

*race 
Of  worthless  idle  Satyrs.' 

That  they  are  also  called  Seilenoi  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny. 
In  different  lands  their  names  were  diverse. 


The  Maenads. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  dissolute  crew  of  Satyrs  to 
the  women-attendants  of  Dionysos,  the  Maenads.  These  Maenads 
are  as  real,  as  actual  as  the  Satyrs ;  in  fact  more  so,  for  no  poet  or 
painter  ever  attempted  to  give  them  horses'  ears  and  tails.  And 
yet,  so  persistent  is  the  dislike  to  commonplace  fact,  that  we 
are  repeatedly  told  that  the  Maenads  are  purely  mythological 
creations  and  that  the  Maenad  orgies  never  appear  historically  in 
Greece. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Maenads  as  the  mere 
female  correlatives  of  the  Satyrs.  The  Satjn:^,  it  has  been  seen,  are 
representations  of  a  primitive  subject  people,  but  the  Maenads  do 
not  represent  merely  the  women  of  the  sswne  race.  Their  name  is 
the  corruption  of  no  tribal  name,  it  represents  a  state  of  mind  and 
body,  it  is  almost  a  cultus-epithet.  Maenad  means  of  course 
simply  *  mad  woman,'  and  the  Maenads  are  the  women- worshippers  ^ 
of  Dionysos  of  whatever  race,  possessed,  maddened  or,  as  the 
ancients  would  say,  inspired  by  his  spirit. 

Maenad  is  only  one,  though  perhaps  the  most  common,  of  the 
many  names  applied  to  these  worshipping  women.  In  Macedonia 
Plutarch^  tells  us  they  were  called  Mimallones  and  Klodones,  in 
Greece,  Bacchae,  Bassarides,  Thyiades,  Potniades  and  the  like. 

^  Since  the  above  was  written  I  see  with  great  pleasure  that  Dr  Emil  Beisch  in 
his  article  *Zur  Yoigeschichte  der  attischen  Tragodie'  (Festschrift  Theodor  Gomperz 
1902,  p.  459)  reasserts  the  old  view  that  the  horse-demons  of  the  vases  are  Satyrs. 

>  Hes.  fi^.  czxix. 

*  Pint.  Vit.  Alex.  2.  For  many  references  as  to  the  Maenads  I  am  indebted  to 
the  articles  by  Dr  A.  Bapp,  '  Die  Maenade  in  gr.  Gultus  in  der  Kunst  and  Poesie/ 
Rhein,  lUus.  1S72,  pp.  1  and  562,  and  for  references  to  the  Thyiades  to  Dr  Weniger's 
Das  Collegium  der  Tkyiaden, 
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Some  of  the  titles  crystallized  into  something  like  proper  names, 
others  remained  consciously  adjectival.  At  bottom  they  all  ex- 
press the  same  idea,  women  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  Dionysos. 

Plutarch  in  his  charming  discourse  on  Superstition^  tells  how 
when  the  dithyrambic  poet  Timotheos  was  chanting  a  hymn  to 
Artemis  he  addressed  the  daughter  of  Zeus  thus : 
'Maenad,  Tbyiad,  Phoibad,  Lyssad.' 

The  titles  may  be  Englished  as  Mad  One,  Rushing  One,  In- 
spired One,  Raging  One.  Ginesias  the  lyric  poet,  whose  own  songB 
were  doubtless  couched  in  language  less  orgiastic,  got  up  and  said  : 
*  I  wish  you  may  have  such  a  daughter  of  your  own.*  The  story 
is  instructive  on  two  counts.  It  shows  first  that  Maenad  and 
Thyiad  were  at  the  date  of  Timotheos  so  adjectival,  so  little 
crystallized  into  proper  names,  that  they  could  be  applied  not 
merely  to  the  worshippers  of  Dionysos,  but  to  any  orgiastic 
divinity,  and  second  the  passage  is  clear  evidence  that  educated 
people,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  were  beginning 
to  be  at  issue  with  their  own  theological  conceptions.  Cultus 
practices  however,  and  still  more  cultus  epithets,  lay  &r  behind 
educated  opinion.  It  is  fortunately  possible  to  prove  that  the 
epithet  Thyiad  certainly  and  the  epithets  Phoibad  and  Maenad 
probably,  were  applied  to  actually  existing  historical  women. 
The  epithet  Lyssad,  which  means  'raging  mad,'  was  not  likely 
to  prevail  out  of  poetry.  The  chorus  in  the  Bacchae*  call  them- 
selves 'swift  hounds  of  raging  Madness,'  but  the  title  was  not 
one  that  would  appeal  to  respectable  matrons. 

We  begin  with  the  Thyiades.     It  is  at  Delphi  that  we  leam 

most  of  their  nature  and  worship,  Delphi  where  high  on  Farnassos 

Dionysos  held  his  orgies.     Thus  much  even  Aeschylus,  though  he 

is  'all  for  Apollo,'  cannot  deny.     To  this  he  makes  the  priestess' 

in  her  ceremonial  recitation  of  local  powers  bear  almost  reluctant 

witness : 

*You  too  I  salute, 


Ye  nymphs  about  Korykia's  cavemed  rock, 

Kindly  to  birds,  haunt  of  diyinitiea. 

And  BromioB,  I  forget  not,  holds  the  place, 


Since  first  to  wax  he  led  his  Bacchanals, 
And  scattered  Pentheus,  like  a  riven  hare.' 

^  Plat,  de  Superttit.  z. 

Ii/Laufdda  BucdSa  4*0(/3<i^a  Awrtrdda. 
a  Eur.  Bacch.  977.  »  Aeeeh.  Eum. 
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Aeschylus^  intent  on  monotheism,  would  fain  know  only  the 
two  divinities  who  were  really  one,  i.e.  Zeus  and 

'Loxias  utterer  of  his  father's  will,' 

the  Father  and  the  Son,  these  and  the  line  of  ancient  Earth- 
divinities  to  whom  they  were  heirs.  But  religious  tradition  knew 
of  another  immigrant,  Dionysos,  and  Aeschylus  cannot  wholly 
ignore  him.  On  the  pediments  of  the  great  temple  were 
sculptured  at  one  end,  Pausanias"  tells  us,  Apollo,  Artemis, 
Leto  and  the  Muses,  and  at  the  other  '  the  setting  of  the*  sun 
and  Dionysos  with  his  Thyiad  women.'  The  ritual  year  at  Delphi 
was  divided,  as  will  later  be  seen,  between  Apollo  and  Dionysos. 

The  vase-painting  in  fig.  124  from  a  krater  in  the  Hermitage 
Museum  at  St  Petersburg*  is  a  brief  epitome   of  the  religious 


Fio.  124. 


history  of  Delphi,  marking  its  three  strata.  In  the  foreground  is 
the  omphalos  of  Gaia  covered  with  fillets : 

'First  in  my  prayer  before  all  other  gods 
I  call  on  Earth,  primaeval  prophetess*,' 

Gaia,  of  whom  her  successors  Themis  and  Phoebe  are  but  by- 
forms.  Higher  up  in  the  picture  are  other  divinities  superimposed 
on  this  primitive  Earth-worship.  Apollo  and  Dionysos  clasp  hands 
while  about  them  is  a  company  of  Maenads  and  Satyrs.     It  is 


1  Aesoh.  Eum,  19. 

'  Hermitage,  Cat,  1807. 


«  P.  X.  19.  3. 
*  Aesch.  Eum,  1. 
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perhaps  not  quite  certain  which  is  regarded  as  the  first  comer, 
but  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  Dionysos  as  the  sanctuary  is 
already  peopled  with  his  worshippers.  His  dress  has  something 
of  Oriental  splendour  about  it  as  compared  with  the  Hellenic 
simplicity  of  Apollo.  lEach  carries  his  characteristic  wand,  ApH>lIo 
i  a  branch  of  bay,  Dionysos  a  thyrsos7 

In  this  vase-painting,  which  dates  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  all  is  peace  and  harmony  and  clasped  hands. 
The»Delphic  priesthood  were  past  masters  in  the  art  of  glossing 
over  awkward  passages  in  the  history  of  theology.  Apollo  had  to 
fight  with  the  ancient  mantic  serpent  of  Gaia  and  slay  it  before 
he  could  take  possession,  and  we  may  be  very  sure  that  at  one 
time  or  another  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  followers  of 
Apollo  and  the  followers  of  Dionysos.  Over  this  past  which  was 
not  for  edification  a  decent  veil  was  drawn  \ 

A  religion  which  conquered  Delphi  practically  conquered  the 
whole  Greek  world.  It  was  probably  at  Delphi,  no  less  than  at 
Athens,  that  the  work  of  reforming,  modifying,  adapting  the  rude 
Thracian  worship  was  eflfected,  a  process  necessary  to  commend 
the  new  cult  to  the  favour  of  civilized  Greece.  If  then  we  can 
establish  the  historical  actuality  of  the  Thyiads  at  Delphi  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  they,  or  their  counterparts, 
existed  in  the  worship  of  Dionysos  elsewhere. 

Pausanias'  when  he  was  at  Panopeus  was  puzzled  to  know 
why  Homer  spoke  of  the  '  fair  dancing  grounds '  of  the  place.  The 
reason  he  says  was  explained  to  him  by  the  women  whom  the 
Athenians  call  Thyiades.  He  adds,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake, 
'these  Thyiads  are  Attic  women  who  go  every  other  year  with 
the  Delphian  women  to  Pamassos  and  there  hold  orgies  in  honour 
of  Dionysos.  On  their  way  they  stopped  to  dance  at  Panopeus, 
hence  Homer's  epithet.'  Of  course  this  college  of  sacred  women, 
these  Thyiades,  were  provided  with  an  eponymous  ancestress,  Thyia. 
She  is  mythological.     Pausanias'  says  in  discussing  the  origin  of 

^  See  Dr  Verrall,  Euripides  the  Rationalist,  p.  223.  The  same  theological 
euphemism  is  observable  in  the  Hymn  to  Dionysos  recently  discoyered  at  Delphi 
and  which  wiU  be  discussed  later  (p.  417).  Here  there  is  a  manifest  attempt  to 
fuse  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Dionysos.  Dionysos  even  adopts  the  characteristic 
ApoUine  title  of  Paean. 

«  P.  X.  4.  2.  «  P.  X.  6.  2. 
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Delphi  that  'some  would  have  it  that  there  was  a  man  called 
Castalius,  an  aboriginal^  who  had  a  daughter  Thyia,  and  that  she 
was  the  first  priestess  of  Dionysos  and  held  orgies  in  honour  of 
the  god,  and  they  say  that  afterwards  all  women  who  were  mad 
in  honour  of  Dionysos  have  been  called  Thyiades  after  her '  {oacu 
Tw  J^vvatp  fiaivoprai  SvidSa^  KcCKeladai  (f>aaiv  inrb  apOpdirajv), 
If  *  those  who  are  mad  in  honour  of  Dionysos*  are  not  substantially 
Maenads,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  they  are.  It  is  fortunate  that 
Pausanias  saw  and  spoke  to  these  women  or  else  his  statedSent^ 
that  they  raved  upon  the  topmost  peaks  of  Parnassos  in  honour  of 
Dionysos  and  Apollo  would  have  been  explained  away  as  mere 
mythology. 

Plutarch  was  a  priest  in  his  own  Chaeronea  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  ritual  of  Delphi,  and  a  great  firiend  of  his, 
Klea,  was  president  (apxvyo^;)  of  the  Thyiades  at  Delphic  He 
mentions  them  more  than  once.  In  writing  to  Favorinus*  on 
'the  First  Principle  of  Cold'  he  argues  that  cold  has  its  own 
special  and  proper  qualities,  density,  stability,  rigidity,  and  gives 
as  an  instance  the  cold  of  a  winter's  night  out  on  Parnassos. 
*  You  have  heard  yourself  at  Delphi  how  the  people  who  went  up 
Parnassos  to  bring  help  to  the  Thyiades  were  overtaken  by  a 
violent  gale  with  snow,  and  their  coats  were  frozen  as  hard  as 
wood,  so  that  when  they  were  stretched  out  they  crumbled  and 
fell  to  bits.'  The  crumbling  coats  sound  apocryphal,  but  the 
Thyiades  out  in  the  cold  are  quite  real.  You  do  not  face  a 
mountain  snow-storm  to  succour  the  mythological '  spirits  of  the 
spring.' 

It  may  have  been  from  his  friend  Klea  that  Plutarch  learnt  the 
pleasant  story  of  the  Thyiades  and  the  women  of  Phocis,  which 
he  records  in  his  treatise  on  the  '  Virtues  of  Women*.'  '  When  the 
tyrants  of  Phocis  had  taken  Delphi  and  undertook  against  them 
what  was  known  as  the  Sacred  War,  the  women  who  attended 
Dionysos  whom  they  call  Thyiades  being  distraught  wandered  out 
of  their  way  and  came  without  knowing  it  to  Amphissa.     And 

1  P.  X.  32.  7. 

^  De  Is.  et  08.  35.  tierodotos  (vn.  17S)  mentions  an  altar  of  the  winds  at  Delphi 
in  a  place  called  Thyia,  which  was  the  temenos  of  the  heroine,  who  may  herself  have 
been  a  raging  wind.  The  same  precinct,  we  know  from  an  inscription  found  at 
Delphi,  was  called  Thyiai.     See  E.  Bonrguet,  Milanges  Perrot,  p.  25. 

'  Pint,  de  prin,  frig,  xtiii. 

^  Plat,  de  mul.  virt,  xiu. 
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bekig  very  weary  and  not  yet  having  come  to  their  right  mind 
they  flung  themselves  down  in  the  agora  and  fell  asleep  anyhow 
where  they  lay.  And  the  women  of  Amphissa  were  afraid  last,  as 
their  city  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Phocians  and  the  place 
was  full  of  the  soldiery  of  the  tyrants,  the  Thyiades  might  suffer 
some  harm.  And  they  left  their  houses  and  ran  to  the  agora  and 
made  a  ring  in  silence  round  them  and  stood  there  without  dis- 
turbing them  as  they  slept,  and  when  they  woke  up  they  severally 
tended  them  and  brought  them  food  and  finally  got  leave  from 
their  husbands  to  set  them  on  their  way  in  safety  as  far  as  the 
mountains.'  X^ese  Thyiades  are  the  biatQrical  r^u  n  trf^rparte.  afJJie 
Maenads  of  countless  vases  and  bas-reliefs^  the  same  mad  revelry, 
the  same  utter  exhaustion  and  prostrate  sleep.  They  are  the' 
same  too  as  the  Bacchant  Women  of  Euripides^  ^n  the  slopes  of 
Cithaeron : 

*  There,  beneath  the  trees 
Sleeping  they  lay,  like  wild  things  flung  at  ease 


be  forest,  one  half  sinking  on  a 
yji  aeep  pine  greenery,  one  with  careiess  n«au 
Amid  the  fallen  oak-leaves.' 

In  the  reverence  shown  by  the  women  of  Amphissa  we  see 
that  though  the  Thyiades  were  real  women  they  were  something 
more  than  real  This  brings  us  to  another  of  the  cultus  titles 
enumerated  by  Timotheos,  '  Phoibad.'  Phoibas  is  the  female  cor- 
relative of  Phoebus,  a  title  we  are  apt  to  associate  exclusively 
with  Apollo.  Apollo,  Liddell  and  Scott  say,  was  called  Phoebus 
because  of  the  purity  and  radiant  beauty  of  youth.  The  epithet 
has  more  to  do  with  purity  than  with  radiant  beauty;  if  with 
beauty  at  all  it  is  '  the  bfauty  of  holiness.'  Plutarch  in  discussing 
this  title  of  Apollo  makes  the  following  interesting  statement' : 
'  The  ancients,  it  seems  to  me,  called  everything  that  was  pure  and 
sanctified  phoebic  as  the  Thessalians  still,  I  believe,' say  of  their 
priests  when  they  are  living  in  seclusion  apart  on  certain  pre> 
scribed  days  that  they  are  living  phoebically.'  The  meaning  of 
this  passage,  which  is  practically  untranslateable,  is  clear.  The 
root  of  the  word  Phoebus  meant  'in  a  condition  of  ceremonial 
purity,  holy  in  a  ritual  sense,'  and  as  such  specially  inspired  by 

1  Eur.  BaceK  683. 

*  Plat,  de  Ei  apud  Delph,  zz.  1  ^oifiw  8i  Si/j  tov  rb  KoBafi^  tad  Aywb^  ol 
waKaiol  irav  iSwdfiaibv  C)t  fri  OcffffoKol  roi^s  lep4ai  iv  rait  diro^pdfftp  iffUpaa  ftdrott  ^^' 
^aurwv  f^  BiarpLfioPTas  oTfuu  ^^wofieurSatt  see  J.H.8,  zzz,  p.  241. 
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and  under  the  protection  of  the  god,  under  a  taboo.  Apollo 
probably  took  over  his  title  of  Phoebus  from  the  old  order  of 
ijvomen  divinities  to  whom  he  succeeded.  Third  in  order  of 
succession  after  Gala  and  Themis^ : 

'Another  Titaness,  daughter  of  Earth, 
Phoebe,  poesessed  it,  and  for  birthday  gift 
To  Phoebus  gave  it,  and  he  took  her  name.' 

Apollo,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  get  his  birthday  gifb  without 
substantial  concessions.  He  took  the  name  of  the  ancient  Phoebe, 
daughter  of  earth,  nay  more  he  was  forced,  woman-hater  as  he 
always  was,  to  utter  his  oracles  through  the  mouth  of  a  raving 
woman-priestess,  a  Phoibas.  Herodotus  in  the  passage  already 
quoted  (p.  370)  justly  observed  that  in  the  remote  land  of  the 
Bessi  as  at  Delphi  oracular  utterance  was  by  the  mouth  of  a 
priestess.  Kassandra  was  another  of  these  women-prophetesses  of 
Gaia.  She  prophesied  at  the  altar-omphalos  of  Thymbrae,  a 
shrine  Apollo  took  over  as  he  took  Delphi'.  Her  frenzy  against 
Apollo  is  more  than  the  bitterness  of  maiden  betrayed ;  it  is  the 
wrath  of  the  prophetess  of  the  old  order  discredited,  despoiled 
by  the  new;  she  breaks  her  wand  and  rends  her  fillets  and 
cries* : 

'Lo  now  the  seer  the  seeress  hath  undone.' 

The  priestess  at  Delphi,  though  in  iutent  a  Phoibas,  was 
called  the  Pythia,  but  the  official  name  of  the  priestess  Kassandra 
was,  we  know,  Phoibas*: 

'The  Phoibas  whom  the  Phrygians  call  Kassandra,' 

and  the  title,  *  she  who  is  ceremonially  pure,'  lends  a  bitter  irony 
to  Hecuba's  words  of  shame. 

The  wordPhoibades  is  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  actually  applied 
to  definite  Bacchantes,  though  I  believe  its  use  at  Delphi  to  be 
due  to  Dionysiac  influence,  but  another  epithet  Potniades  points 

^  Aesch.  Eum.  6. 

'  On  a  cnriouB  'Tyrrhenian'  amphora  (Qerhard,  AuBerUsene  Vasenbilder  220), 
the  scene  of  the  slaying  of  Troilos  is  represented.  This  took  place  according  to 
tradition  in  the  Thymbraean  sanctaary.  The  sanctuary  is  indicated  by  a  regular 
omphalos  covered  by  a  fillet  and  against  it  is  inscribed  ^(afi6s. 

'*  Aesch.  Ag.  1276. 

*  Eur.  Hee,  827 
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the   same  way.     In  the  Bacchae^,  when  the  messenger  returns 
from  Cithaeron,  he  says  to  Pentheus: 

*I  have  seen  the  wild  white  women  there,  0  king, 
Whose  fleet  limbs  darted  arrow-like  but  now 
From  Thebes  away,  and  come  to  tell  thee  how 
They  work  strange  deeds.' 

The  *  wild  white  women '  are  in  a  hieratic  state  of  holy  mad- 
ness, hence  their  miraculous  magnetic  powers.  Photius'  has  a 
curious  note  on  the  verb  with  which  '  Potniades '  is  connected.  He 
says  its  normal  use  was  to  express  a  state  in  which  a  woman 
'suffered  something  and  entreated  a  goddess'  and  *if  any  one 
used  the  word  of  a  man  he  was  inaccurate.'  By  /  suffering  some- 
thing' he  can  only  mean  that  she  was  possessed  by  the  goddess 
(€P0€o<;  or  xdroxo^),  and  he  may  have  the  Maenads  and  kindred 
worshippers  in  his  mind.  Madness  could  be  caused  by  the  Mother 
of  the  gods  or  by  Dionysos,  in  fact  by  any  orgiastic  divinity. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected  that  Maenads  are  not  the  same 
as  either  Thyiades  or  Phoibades.  My  point  is  that  they  are. 
The  substantial  basis  of  the  conception  is  the  actual  women- 
worshippers  of  the  god ;  out  of  these  were  later  created  his 
mythical  attendants.  Such  is  the  natural  order  of  mythological 
genesis.  Diodorus*  like  most  modem  mythologists  inverts  this 
natural  sequence,  and  his  inversion  is  instructive.  In  describing 
the  triumphal  return  of  Dionysos  from  India  he  says :  *  And  the 
Boeotians  and  the  other  Greeks  and  the  Thracians  in  memor)*  of 
the  Indian  expedition  instituted  the  biennial  sacrifices  to  Dionysos 
and  they  hold  that  at  tjf^e  intervals  the  god  makes  his  epiphanies 
to  mortals.  Hence  in  many  towns  of  Greece  every  alternate 
year  Bacchanalian  assemblies  of  women  come  together  and  it  is 
customary  for  maidens  to  carry  the  thyrsos  and  to  revel  together 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  god,  and  the  married  women 
worship  the  god  in  organized  bands  and  they  revel,  and  in  every 

1  Eur.  Bacch,  664 

pdicxO'S  TOTPtdSas  elffiHiisv,  at  riftrde  y^ 
otarpouTi  \€Vk6u  KuiXov  i^Kbmaav, 
Mr  Murray's  tranalation  preserves  the  twofold  connotation  of  the  word,  purity  and 
inspired  madness. 

*  Phot.  BihL  V.  SSS**  fin  rh  TOTyiaaOai  Kvpnarepop  ixl  yvvtuKas  Tdrreral  ^fifffw  3rar 
KOiKbv  ri  Tdffxv  '^a^  OifKcTav  iKerei^ji  $e6u.     Torvidtfievov  8^  &v6pa  6»  rtf  ttiry^  a/uiprdyei. 
»  Died.  IV.  3. 
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way  celebrate  the  presence  of  Dionysos  in  imitation  of  the 
Maenads  who  from  of  old,  it  was  said,  constantly  attended  the 
god/  Diodonis  is  an  excellent  instance  of  mistaken  mytho- 
logizing.  Mjrthology  invents  a  reason  for  a  &ct,  does  not  base 
a  £su3t  on  a  fancy. 

It  is  not  denied  for  a  moment  that  the  Maenads  became 
mythical.     When  Sophocles  sings* : 

'Footless,  sacred,  shadowy  thicket,  where  a  myriad  berries  grow, 
Where  no  heat  of  the  sun  may  enter,  neither  wind  of  the  winter  blow. 
Where  the  Reveller  Dionysos  with  his  nursing  nymphs  will  go,' 

we  are  not  in  this  world,  and  his  nursing  nymphs  are  '  goddesses  * ; 
but  they  are  goddesses  fashioned  here  as  always  in  the  image  of 
man  who  made  them. 

The  diflBculty  and  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  Maenads  are  due  mainly  to  a  misunderstanding  about  words. 
Maenad  is  to  us  a  proper  name,  a  fixed  and  crystallized  personality; 
so  is  Thyiad,  but  in  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.     Maenad  is  the 
Mad  One,  Thyiad  the  Rushing  Distraught  One  or  something  of 
that  kind,  anyhow  an  adjectival  epithet.     Mad  One,  Distraught 
One,  Pure  One  ai*e  simply  ways  of  describing  a  woman  under  the 
influence  of  a  god,  of  Dionysos.    Thyiad  and  Phoibad  obtained  as 
cultus  names,  Maenad  tended  to  go  over  to  mythology.     PerhapsV  f 
naturally  so ;  when  a  people  becomes  highly  civilized  madness  is      1 
apt  not  to  seem,  save  to  poets  and  philosophers,  the  divine  thing    j  ^ 
it  really  is,  so  they  tend  to  drop  the  mad  epithet  and  the  colour-^  y 
less  Th3dad  becomes  more  and  more  a  proper  name. 

Still  Maenad,  as  a  name  of  actual  |ffiestly  women,  was  not 
wholly  lost.  An  inscription*  of  the  date  of  Hadrian,  found  in 
Magnesia  and  now  in  the  Tschinli  Kiosk  at  Constantinople,  gives 
curious  evidence.  This  inscription  recounts  a  little  miracle-story. 
A  plane  tree  was  shattered  by  a  storm,  inside  it  was  found  an 
image  of  Dionysos'.  Seers  were  promptly  sent  to  Delphi  to  ask 
what  was  to  be  done.     The  answer  was,  as  might  be  expected, 

1  Oed.  Col.  670,  trans,  by  Mr  D.  S.  MacCoU. 

«  First  published  by  Kondolleon,  Ath.  Mitt,  xv.  (1890)  p.  330,  discussed  by 
E.  Maass,  Hermes  xxvi.  (1891)  p.  178,  and  S.  Reinach,  Rev.  des  Etudes  grecques 
ni.  (1890)  p.  349,  and  0.  Kern,  Beitrcige  zur  Oeschichte  der  griechischen  Philoaophie 
und  Religion^  Berlin  1896. 
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the  Magnesiana  had  neglected  to  build  '  &ir  wrought  temples '  to 
Dionysos ;  they  must  repair  their  fault.  To  do  this  properly  they 
must  send  to  Thebes  and  thence  obtain  three  Maenads  of  the 
family  of  Kadmean  Ino\  These  would  give  to  the  Magnesians 
orgies  and  right  customs.  They  went  to  Thebes  and  brought 
back  three  '  Maenads '  whose  names  are  given,  Eosko,  Baubo  and 
Thettale;  and  they  came  and  founded  three  thiasoi  or  sacred 
guilds  in  three  parts  of  the  city.  The  inscription  is  of  course 
late ;  Banbo  and  Eosko  are  probably  Orphic,  but  the  main  issue 
is  clear :  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  at  least  three  actual  women  of  a 
particular  family  were  called  '  Maenads.' 
f  ,_-  "We  are  so  possessed  by  a  set  of  conceptions  based  on  Periclean 
Athens,  by  ideas  of  law  and  order  and  reason  and  limit,  that  we 
are  apt  to  dismiss  as  '  mythological '  whatever  does  not  fit  into  our 

;  stereotyped  picture.  The  husbands  and  brothers  of  the  women  of 
^  iitstorical  days  would  not,  we  are  told,  have  allowed  their  women 
to  rave  upon  the  mountains;  it  is  unthinkable  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  strict  oriental  seclusion  of  the  Periclean  woman.  That 
any  woman  might  at  any  moment  assume  the  liberty  of  a  Maenad 
is  certainly  unlikely,  but  much  is  borne  even  by  husbands  and 
brothers  when  sanctioned  by  religious  tradition.  ^  The  men  even 

^  of  Macedonia,  where  manners  were  doubtless  ruder,  did  not  like 
the  practice  of  Bacchic  orgies.     Bacchus  came  emphatically  not  to 

.  bring  peace.     Plutarch^  conjectures  that  these  Bacchic  orgies  had 
much  to  do  with  the  strained  relations  between  the  father  and 

'  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great.  A  snake  had  been  seen  lying  by 
the  side  of  Olympias  and  Philip  feared  she  was  practising  en- 
chantments, or  worse,  that  the  snake  was  the  vehicle  of  a  god 
Another  and  probably  the  right  explanation  of  the  presence  of 
the  snake  was,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  that '  all  the  women  of  that 
country  had  been  from  ancient  days  under  the  dominion  of  Orphic 
rites  and  Dionysiac  orgies,  and  that  they  were  called  Elodpnes  and 
Mimallones  because  in  many  respects  they  imitated  the  Edonian 
and  Thracian  women  round  about  Haemus,  from  whom  the  Greek 
word  0prja/c€V€iv  seems  to  come,  a  word  which  is  applied  to 
excessive  and  overdone  ceremonials.     Now  Olympias  was  more 

Maiyddas  cd  yeviiis  Ed^oOf  dro  KaBfJiffelrjs* 
at  d'  ufjuv  Stixrown  xai  opyia  koI  vbfUfA^  i<rB\L 
«  Plut.  Vit.  AUx,  2. 
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zealous  than  all  the  rest  and  carried  out  these  rites  of  possession 
and  ecstasy  in  very  barbarous  feuahion  and  introduced  huge  tame 
serpents  into  the  Bacchic  assemblies,  and  these  kept  creeping  out 
of  the  ivy  and  the  mystic  likna  and  twining  themselves  round  the 
thyrsoi  of  the  women  and  their  garlands,  and  frightening  the  men 
out  of  their  senses' 

—However  much  the  Macedonian  men  disliked  these  orgies,  they  _^ 
were  clearly  too  frightened  to  put  a  stop  to  them.     The  women 
-were  possessed,  magical,  and  dangerous  to  handle.     Scenes  such 


Fio.  125. 


as  those  described  by  Plutarch  as  actually  taking  place  in  Mace- 
donia are  abundantly  figured  on  vases.  The  beautiful  raging 
Maenad  in  fig.  125  from  the  centre  of  a  cylix  with  white  ground 
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at  Munich^  is  a  fine  example.  She  wears  the  tjrpical  Maenad 
garb,  the  fawn-skin  over  her  regular  drapery;  she  carries  the 
thyrsos,  she  carries  in  fact  the  whole  gear  (aKevrj)  of  Dionysos. 
When  Pentheus  would  counterfeit  a  Bacchant  he  is  attired  just 
so ;  he  wears  the  long  trailing  chiton  and  over  it  the  dappled  fawn- 
skin,  his  hair  flows  loose,  in  his  hand  is  the  thyrsos.  For  snood 
(/uTpa)  in  her  hair  the  Maenad  has  twined  a  great  snake. 
Another  Maenad^  is  shown  in  fig.  126.     She  is  characterized  only 


Fig.  126. 


by  the  two  snakes  she  holds  in  her  hand.     But  for  her  long  fall 
drapery  she  might  be  an  Erinys. 

The  snakes  emerging  firom    the  sacred  cistae  are  illustrated 
by  the  class  of  coins'  known  as  cistophoroi,  a  specimen  of  which 


:-.    -^.V-. 


i 


r-:^^\br^' 


Fio.  127. 

is   reproduced   in   fig.   127.      These  coins,  of  which  the  type   is 
uniform,  originated,  according  to  Dr  Imhoof,  in  Ephesus  a  little 

^  Munich.  Jahn,  Cat.  382.     Greek  Vase  Paintings,  J.  E.  Harrison  and  D.  S. 
MacGoll,  pi.  xv.    Baumeister,  Ab,  928. 
'^  J.H.S.  XIX.  p.  220.  fig.  6. 
3  Head,  Hist.  Num.  p.  461,  fig.  287. 
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before  B.c.  200,  and  spread  through  all  the  dominions  of  Attalos 
the  First.  They  illustrate  a  phase  of  Dionysos  worship  in  Asia 
Minor  closely  akin  to  that  of  Macedonia. 

Macedonia  is  not  Athens,  but  the  reforms  of  Epimenides  allow 
us  to  divine  tliftt-JUhenian  brothers  and  husbands  also  had  their 
difficulties.  Qplutarcy  again  is  our  informant.  Athens  was  beset  *1 
by  superstitious'  fears  and  strange  appearances.  They  sent  to  j 
Crete  for  Epimenides,  a  man  beloved  of  the  gods  and  skilled  in 
the  technicalities  of  religion,  especially  as  regards  enthusiastic  and 
mystic  rites.  He  and  Sobn  made  friends  and  the  gist  of  his 
religious  reforms  was  this  j  '  he  simplified  their  religious  rites,  and 
made  the  ceremonies  of  mourning  milder,  introducing  certain  forms 
of  sacrifice  into  their  funeral  solemnities  and  abolishing  the  cruel 
and^  barbarous  elements  to  which  the  women  were  addicted.  But 
most  important  of  all,  by  lustrations  and  expiations  and  the  found- 
ings of  worships  he  hallowed  and  consecrated  the  city  and  made 
it  subserve  justice  and  be  more  inclined  to  unity.*  The  passage  is 
certainly  not  as  explicit  as  could  be  wished,  but  the  words  used — 
Karop^Loaa^  and  Kadofrtdaa^; — and  the  fact  that  Epimenides  was 
an  e3(£ert  in  ecstatic  rites,  that  they  gave  him  the  name  of  the 
new  Koures,  the  special  attention  paid  to  the  rites  of  women, 
though  they  are  mentioned  in  relation  to  funerals,  make  it  fairly 
clear  that  some  of  the  barbarous  excesses  were  connected  with 
Bacchic  orgies.  This  becomes  more  probable  when  we  remember 
that  many  of  Solon's  own  enactments  were  directed  against  the 
excesses  of  women.  'He  regulated,'  Plutarch*  tells  us,  *the  out- 
goings of  women,  their  funeral  lamentations  and  their  festivals, 
forbidding  by  law  all  disorder  and  excess.'  Among  these  dreary 
regulations  comes  the  characteristically  modem  touch  that  they 
are  not  to  go  out  at  night  *  except  in  a  carriage  and  with  a  light 
before  them.'  It  was  the  going  out  at  night  that  Pentheus  could 
not  bear'.  When  he  would  know  what  were  the  rites  of  Dio- 
nysos he  asks  the  god : 

*P.    How  is  this  worship  held,  by  night  or  day? 
D.    Most  oft  by  night,  'tis  a  majestic  thing 

The  Darkness. 
P.  Ha,  with  women  worshipping? 

'Tis  craft  and  rottenness.' 

^  Plut.  Vii,  Sol.  zn.     Epimenides  is  as  it  were  a  historioal  Orpheus.     Coming 
from  Crete,  he,  like  Orpheus  (p.  460),  modified  Dionysiao  ritual. 

a  Plut.  ViL  Sol.  XXI.  »  Eur.  Bacch.  486. 

H.  26 
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DlONYSOS  LlKNITESL 

The  Maenads  then  are  the  frenzied  sanctified  women  who  are 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Dionysos.  But  they  are  something 
more ;  they  tend  the  god  as  well  as  suffer  his  inspiration.  When 
first  we  catch   sight  of  them  in  Homer  (p.  368)  they  are   his 

*  nurses '  (riOTjvai),  One  of  the  lost  play^  of  Aeschylus  bore  the 
title  '  Rearer  of  Dionysos/  and  Sophocles  S  here  as  so  often  inspired 
by  Homer,  makes  his  chorus  sing : 

*  There  the  reveller  Dionysos  with  his  nursing  nymphs  doth  go.' 

In  Homer  and  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  though  Dionysos  has 
his  goddess  nurses,  he  is  himself  no  nursling.  A  child  no  longer, 
he  revels  with  them  as  coevals.  Mythology  has  half  forgotten  the 
ritual  from  which  it  sprang.  Fortunately  Plutarch'  has  left  us 
an  account,  inadequate  but  still  significant,  of  the  actual  ritual  of 
the  Thyiades^  and  from  it  we  learn  that  they  worshipped  and 
tended  no  full-grown  god,  but  a  baby  in  his  cradle. 

Plutarch  is  speaking  of  the  identity  of  Osiris  and  Dionysos, 
both  being  embodiments  according  to  him  of  the  '  moist  principle.' 

*  You,  Klea,'  he  says,  '  if  any  one,  should  know  that  Osiris  is  the 
same  as  Dionysos,  you  who  are  leader  of  the  Th}dade8  at  Delphi 
and  were  initiated  by  your  father  and  mother  into  therites  of 
Osiris.'  After  pointing  out  various  analogies,  he  adds  :[*  For  the 
Egyptians,  as  has  been  said,  point  out  tombs  of  Osiris  in  many 
places,  and  the  Delphians  hold  th&t  they  possess  the  relics  of 
Dionysos  buried  by  the  side  of  their  oracular  shrine ;  the  Hosioi 
make  a  secret  sacrifice  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Apollo  when  the 
Thyiades  raise  up  Liknites!  It  will  later  (p.  483)  be  seen  that 
Dionysos  was  represented  In"  ritual  as  slain  and  dismembered; 
from  this  passage  it  is  clear  that  there  was  some  sort  of  resur- 
rection of  the  god,  a  new  birth  as  a  little  child.  Liknites  can  be 
none  other  than  the  babe  in  the  cradle.  Hesychius  in  commenting 
on  the  word  Liknites  says :  *  a  title  of  Dionysos  fix)m  thfe  cradle  in 
which  they  put  children  to  sleep.'     In  primitive  agricultuiul  days, 

1  Oed,  Col,  674,  see  p.  869. 

^  De  hid,  et  0«.  zxxt.  /cat  OOovaiP  ol  'Oatoi  dv<rla9  ATdpfn/rw  iv  t<}  Upf  tov 
'Air6XXwvof  dray  al  Qvtddcs  iyeLpwri  tov  AikvIttiv. 

>  The  verb  dvLta  is  used  of  the  excited  beating  of  the  heart  under  stroaip  emotion, 
e.g.  Ap.  Bhod.  in.  754 

nvKvii  64  ol  Kpadlri  mfdiiov  ivrocdep  f0vtev. 
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the  liknofu  a  shovel-shaped  basket,  served  three  purposes :  it  was  a 
'  fim '  wi(a  which  to  winnow  grain,  it  was  a  basket  to  hold  grain 
or  fruit  or  sacred  objects,  it  was  a  cradle  for  a  baby.  The  various 
forms  of  likna  and  the  beautiful  mysticism  that  gathered  round 
the  cradle  and  the  winnowing  fan,  will  be  considered  when  Orphic 
ceremonial  is  discussed  (p.  518).  For  the  present  it  is  enough 
to  note  that  the  ceremony  of  raising  or  waking  Idknites  marks 
clearly  the  worship  of  a  child-god. 

•  The  worship  by  women  of  Liknites,  of  the  child  in  the  cradle, 
reflects  a  primitive  stage  of  society,  a  time  when  the  main  realized 
function  of  woman  was  motherhood  and  the  more  civilized,  less 
elemental,  function  of  wedded  wife  was  scarcely  adventured.  It  is 
at  once  a  cardinal  point  and  a  primary  note  in  the  mythology  of 
Dionysos  that  he  is  ^  son  of  his  mother.  The  religion  of  the 
Mother  and  the  Daughter  is  already  familiar  (p.  271) ;  it  reflected, 
as  has  been  seen,  primarily  not  so  much  the  relations  of  mother 
and  daughter  as  the  two*  stages  of  woman's  life,  woman  as  maid, 
and  woman  as  mother.  If  we  are  to  have  the  relation  of  parent 
and  child  mirrored  in  mythology,  assuredly  the  closest  relation 
is  not  that  even  of  mother  and  daughter  but  of  mother  and  son. 
Father  and  son,  Zeus  and  Apollo,  reflect  a  still  further  advance 
in  civilization. 

Before  leaving  the  Thyiades,  it  is  important  to  note  that  they 
had  a  cult  not  only  of  Liknites,  the  child  in  the  cradle,  but  of  the 
mother  who  bore  him,  Semele,  and  this  too  at  Delphi.  Plutarch 
is  again  our  authority.  In  his  Greek  Questions^,  he  treats  of  the 
three  great  enneateric  festivals  of  Delphi,  the  Stepterion,  Hero'is 
and  Charila.  Of  the  Herois  he  says :  '  Its  inner  meaning  is  for 
the  most  part  mystical  as  is  known  to  the  Thyiades,  but  from  the 
rites  that  are  openly  performed  one  may  conjecture  that  it  is  a 
Return  of  Semele.'  Plutarch's  conjecture  was  undoubtedly  right. 
The  Hero'is  was  a  resurrection  festival,  with  rites  of  Return  and 
Uprising,  such  as  have  been  already  (p.  276)  fully  discussed  in 
relation  to  Demeter  and  Kore. 

The  relation  of  Dionysos  to  his  father  Zeus  was  slight  and 
artificial.     He  is,  as  aforesaid,  essentially  the  son  of  his  mother, 

^  Plut.  Q,  Gr,  xn.  r^f  8i  *E.put8ot  ra  TKcurra  fivtrriKOP  Ixcc  \&yw  6p  ttraaip  al 
Oi/cddff,  iK  8i  rCaw  bfnaixiwoiv  ^twepCn  ^ft/iXrfS  <£r  res  duayurf^v  tlKaffeii, 

26—2 
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*  child  of  Semele^*  The  meaning  of  the  fatherhood  of  Zeus  and 
the  strange  hieratic  legend  of  the  double  birth  will  be  discussed 
later:  the  question  must  first  be  asked  '  Who  is  Semele  ? ' 


Dionysos  Son  of  Semele. 

Dionysos,  we  have  seen,  was  a  Thracian ;  if  his  mother  can  be 
shown  to  be  Thracian  too,  each  will  confirm  the  other.  The 
certain  remains  of  the  Phrygio-Thracian  tongue  are  but  scanty, 
happily  however  they  suffice  for  the  certain  interpretation  of  the 
name  Semele. 

Prof.  Ramsay  in  his  Phrygian  explorations*  has  brought  to 
light  a  number  of  inscriptions  from  tombs  which  run  after  this 
fashion : 

i€OS  K€  ^f/i(eXc0). 

These  various  permutations  and  combinations  are  followed  by 
a  curse  formulary  as  follows :  ^09  o'CfMotrv  Kvovfiavei  kcucovv  aSSascei 
€riTT€riKfi€Po^  eiToVf  which  is  Phrygian  for  89  rovrtp  (t^)  fAin^fUMTi 
KUKov  €7r€0r)fC€  vTro/cardparo^  etrron,  *  Cursed  be  he  that  does  any 
damage  to  this  tomb/  The  inscriptions  which  all  date  after  the 
Christian  era  belong  to  a  time  when  the  well-to-do  classes  spoke 
and  wrote  Greek,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  curse,  it  was  well  to  couch 
your  inscription  in  a  tongue  understanded  of  the  people,  fte  and 
S17  would  appear  to  be  affirmative  curse  particles;  /Lie  has  for 
cognates  /lwi,  fji^rfv  and  possibly  /i€i/,  as  well  as  the  Latin  me  in  me 
Hercle,  me  Dius  Fiditis,  Stj  is  cognate  not  only  to  the  ordinary 
affirmative  Greek  Si]  but  also  to  the  de  of  the  Latin  oath  e-de-pol. 
The  divinities  sworn  by  remain  to  be  considered.  Srj  Bito<:  can 
scarcely  be  other  than  vi)  Aia, '  by  Zeus.'     fe/AcXw  at  once  brings 

I  Eur.  Baech.  875  rbv  Bfidpuop 

V.  580  6  Ze/uAas, 

6  Aids  Tcus. 
V.  278  6  :L€fU\7ff  y^ot. 

3  Bamsay,  Journal  of  Asiatic  Soc.  xt.  1883,  pp.  120  ff.,  and  Latiaohew,  Fur 
vergleichende  Sprachforschung,  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  381  flf.  The  inscriptions  are  explained 
and  discussed  in  relation  to  Semele  by  Dr  Paul  Eretschmer,  *  Semele  nnd  DioDjsos/ 
in  Aus  der  Anomia  (Berlin  1890),  and  to  him  I  owe  entirely  the  view  adopted  in  the 
text. 
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Semele  to  mind.  But  who  and  what  is  Semele  ?  Phrygian  and 
Thracian  are  now  admitted  to  belong  to  the  Indo-European  family 
of  languages,  and  a  conjoint  consonantal  characteristic  of  the  two 
is  that  they  replace  the  palatals  g  and  gh  (Greek  7  and  x)  ^Y  * 
spirant;  this  spirant  the  Greeks  rendered  indifferently  by  their 
nearest  equivalents  f  and  <r.  The  Phrygian  ^efieXo)  is  the  Greek 
yr}  (earth)  appearing  in  nasalized  form  as  xa/xat,  x^^H^^^'  X^^^* 
in  Latin  as  humuSy  humilis,  homo,  in  Sclavonic,  to  quote  only  a 
familiar  and  convincing  instance,  in  Nova  Zembla,  *new  earth.* 
The  Greek  form  yrj  looks  remote  but  we  have  also  its  nasalized 
form  XafjuvvT)  (Lit.  Zemyna),  At  Elis  Pausanias*  saw,  opposite  the 
place  where  the  umpires  stood,  an  altar  of  white  marble.  On 
that  altar  sat  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne,  to  behold  the 
Olympic  games.  *  She  of  the  Ground '  was  probably  at  Olympia 
long  before  the  coming  of  Zeus. 

Semele,  mother  of  Dionysos,  is  the  Earth.  This  the  vase- 
painter  knew  well.  In  dealing  with  the  Earth-Mother  (p.  276)  a 
number  of  vase-paintings  have  been  considered,  in  which  Kore,  the 


"^^f,  (trm  M 

^^^^ii^^, 

r^w'laMM 

P  \;^^ 

\x^x\ 

Fio.  128. 


earth  in  her  young  form  as  maiden,  has  been  seen  represented  as 
rising  out  of  the  actual  earth  she  really  is.  To  these  as  counter- 
part must  now  be  added  the  curious  vase-painting  in  fig.  128,  now 


1  P.  VI.  20.  9. 
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in  the  Hope  collection  at  Deep-dene  \  Out  of  the  earth-mound 
rises  a  youthful  figure,  a  male  Kore ;  he  holds  a  sceptre  as  king 
and  is  welcomed,  or  rather  heralded,  by  a  little  winged  Nike. 
His  worshippers  await  him:  a  Maenad  with  thyrsos  and  tray  of 
offerings  to  the  right,  a  Satyr  also  with  thjrrsos  to  the  left.  The 
rising  figure  can  be  none  other  than  the  child  of  Semele,  the 
earth-Dionysos  himself.  It  is  rash,  I  think,  to  give  the  rising  god 
any  special  name,  to  call  him  lacchos  or  Brimos ;  all  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  vase-painter  meant  was  that  the  god^is  earthrbonL 

The  same  notion  comes  clearly  out  in  the  second  design  in 
fig.  129  firom  a  kalpis  in  the  British  Museum^     Here  the  fan^iliar 
tjrpe'  of  the  birth  of  Erichthonios  from  the  earth  is  taken  over  ^ 
and  adapted  to  the  birth  of  Dionysos.     The  vase-painter  thus  in 


Fio.  129. 

instructive  fashion  assimilates  the  immigrant  stranger  to  his  own 
heroic  mythology.  Ge  is  rising  from  the  earth ;  she  presents,  not 
Erichthonios,  but  another  sacred  child  to  a  foster-mother,  Athene^ 
It  is  practically  certain  that  the  child  is  Dionysos,  not  Erichthonios, 

^  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  reproduce  the  publication  of  Tischbein  {Greek  Vtues  i. 
89).  As  regards  style  it  is  obviously  inadequate.  The  vase  has  been  examined  by 
Mr  Cecil  Smith  (Jahrbuch  d.  Inst.  1891,  p.  120,  note  17)  and  the  reproduction  of 
Tischbein  is  pronounced  by  him  to  be  as  regards  subject-matter  substantiAlly 
correct. 

'  B.M.  Cat,  vol.  m.  e  182,  cf.  C.  Bobert,  Arehdologitche  'Mdkrchen  161. 
Dr  Robert  explains  the  vase  as  the  birth  of  Dionysos  from  the  weU-nvmph  Dirce, 
but  vase-paintings  ofFer  no  analogy  to  the  representation  of  a  well-nymph  as 
a  figure  rising  from  the  ground. 

'  Cf.  Myth,  and  Mon.  Anc.  Athent,  p.  xxxix. 
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for  the  maiden  who  in  such  &miliar  fashion  leans  on  the  shoulder 
of  Zeus  in  inscribed  'Wine-bloom/  Oinantha  Zeus  himself  with  his 
thunderbolt  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  thunder-smitten  birth.  On 
authentic  representations  of  the  birth  of  Erichthonios,  Hephaistos, 
his  putative  father,  is  present,  not  Zeus.  As  in  fig.  128  the  new- 
bom  hero  is  welcomed  by  a  winged  Victory,  who  brings  a  taenia 
to  crown  him.  It  is  clear  that  the  vase-painter  wants  to  make 
the  new-bom  child  as  Athenian  as  possible,  almost  to  substitute 
him  for  the  autochthonous  Erichthonios;  he  is  welcomed  and 
received  not  by  Satyrs  and  Maenads,  his  own  worshippers  and 
kinsfolk,  but  by  his  new  relations,  Athene  and  Athenian  Victory. 
V  The  third  vase-painting  in  fig.  130  from  a  cylix  in  the  Museum 
at  Naples^  is  a  much  earlier  piece  of  work.     It  dates  about  the 


Fio.  130. 

middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  is  free  fi-om  any  specifically 
Athenian  influence.  Out  of  the  ground  rise  two  great  busts 
inscribed  severally  Atoi/uao?  (Dionysos)  and  ^efiiXfj  (Semele). 
Even  without  the  inscriptions  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
Dionysos.  The  vase-painter  in  his  primitive  eager  fashion  makes 
assurance  doubly  sure.  The  god  holds  aloft  with  pardonable 
pride  his  characteristic  high-handled  wine-cup,  the  kantharos; 
behind  him  and  Semele  a  great  vine  is  growing,  up  one  side  of 
which  a  Satyr  is  clambering.     Dionysos  is  not  Liknites  here ;  he 

^  Heydemann,  Cat.  St  Angela  Coll  172.  Gerhard,  Gea,  Abh,  Taf.  lxvixi.  The 
aathenticity  of  the  inscriptions  has  been  questioned.  I  examined  them  last  year  in 
the  Naples  Mosenm  and  see  no  ground  for  suspicion. 
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is  in  the  full  bloom  of  his  youth,  not  elderly  though  bearded, 
coeval  with  fair  Semela 

At  Thebes  the  legend  of  the  birth  of  Dionysos  took  on  a 
special  form.  He  is  not  only  son  of  Semele,  of  Elarth^  but  son  of 
Semele  as  Keraunia,  Earth  the  thunder-smitten. 

This  aspect  of  Semele  as  Keraunia  is  familiar  in  classical 
literature.  Sophocles^  has  'thou  and  thy  mother,  she  of  the 
thunder.*  Tjo  Euripides*  in  the  Hippolytus  Semele  thunder- 
smitten  is  the  stuff  of  which  is  made  perhaps  the  most  splendid 
poetry  he  ever  wrote : 

*0  mouth  of  Dirce,  0  god-built  wall 

That  Dirce's  wells  run  under ; 
Ye  know  the  Cyprian's  fleet  foot-fall, 
Ye  saw  the  heavens  round  her  flare 
When  she  lulled  to  her  sleep  that  Mother  fair 
Of  Twy-bom  Bacchus  and  crowned  her  there 

The  Bride  of  the  bladed  thunder : 
For  her  breath  is  on  all  that  hath  life,  and  she  floats  in  the  air 
Bee-like,  death-like,  a  wonder.' 

And   this   splendid  poetry  is   based,  it   seems,   not    merely   on 

mythology  but  on  a  local  cult,  a  cult  of  thunder  and  a  place 

thunder-smitten.      The    prologue*    of    the   Bacchae,  spoken    by 

Dionysos,   opens   thus,   with   a  description   of  the  sanctuary   of 

Semele : 

'Behold  god's  son  is  come  unto  this  land 
Of  Thebes,  even  I,  Dionysos,  whom  the  brand 
Of  heaven's  hot  splendour  lit  to  life,  when  she 
Who  bore  me,  Cadmus'  daughter  Semele, 
Died  here.     So,  changed  in  shape  from  god  to  man, 
I  walk  again  by  Dirce's  stream,  and  scan 
Ismenus'  shore.     There  by  the  castle  side 
I  see  her  place,  the  Tomb  of  the  Lightning's  Bride, 
The  wreck  of  smouldering  chambers  and  the  great 
Faint  wreaths  of  fire  undying,  as  the  hate 
Dies  not  that  Hera  held  for  Semele. 

Ay  Cadmus  hath  done  well :   in  piuity 
He  keeps  this  place  apart,  inviolate 
His  daughter's  sanctuary,  and  I  have  set 
My  green  and  clustered  vines  to  robe  it  round.' 

Nor  again  is  this  merely  the  effective  scenic  setting  of  a  play. 

^  An  inscription  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  recently  discovered  shows  that  at 
Thebes  there  was  an  actual  sanctuary  of  Earth.  It  runs  as  follows :  iopdr  Fas 
MaKalpas  TeXeaff^po,  The  titles  fMKaipa  and  T€\ea^6pos  are  applied  to  Ge  in  the 
Orphic  Hymn  (xxvi.  1  and  10).    See  Bull  de  Corr,  Hell.  1901,  p.  363. 

«  Soph.  Ant,  1189.  »  Eur.  Hipp,  666.  *  Eur.  Bacch.  1. 
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Any  place  that  was  struck  by  lightning  was  regarded  as  specially 
sacred^  If  the  place  was  the  tomb  of  a  local  heroine  there  was 
a  double  sanctity.  Such  a  tomb  there  unquestionably  was  at 
Thebes.  Fausanias'  asserts  the  fact  though  he  does  not  state 
that  he  actually  saw  the  tomb :  *  There  are  also  the  ruins  of  the 
house  of  Lycus  and  Semele's  monument/  Primarily  of  course 
the  sanctity  of  a  thunder-smitten  place  was  more  of  the  nature  of 
a  taboo  than  of  consecration  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  It  would 
lend  itself  easily  to  a  legend  of  judgment  on  a  heroine  or  of  a 
divine  Epiphany.  The  figure  of  the  great  Earth-goddess  Semele 
faded  before  the  splendour  of  Zeus. 

Possibly  the  cult  of  these  thunder-smitten  places  may  serve  to 
answer  a  question  asked  by  Plutarch' — 'Who  among  the  Boeotians 
are  the  Psoloeis  (Smoky  Ones)  and  who  the  Aioleiai?*  Plutarch 
tells  a  confused  story  of  the  daughters  of  Minyas  who  went  mad 
with  desire  for  human  flesh  and  slew  the  child  of  one  of  them. 
The  dreadful  deed  was  commemorated  by  a  '  flight  ceremony '  that 
formed  part  of  the  Agrionia,  in  which  the  priest  of  Dionysos 
pursued  with  a  sword  the  women  of  the  clan  in  which  the  men 
were  called  Psoloeis  and  the  women  Aioleiai,  and  if  he  caught 
one,  had  leave  to  slay  her.  Zoilos,  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
actually  availed  himself  of  the  permission.  Bad  luck  followed. 
Zoilos  sickened  and  died,  and  the  priesthood  ceased  to  be  hereditary 
and  became  elective.  The  story  is  very  obscure,  but  Lydus*  in 
discussing  thunderbolts  says  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  is  swift 
and  rarefied  (jiavo^)  and  fiery  and  is  called  dpyq<;,  the  other  is 
slow  and  smoky  and  is  called  yjroXoei^,  The  family  of  the  Smoky 
Ones  may  have  been  worshippers  of  the  smoky  kind  of  thunder- 
bolt. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  cult  and  mythology  of  Dionysos  are 
haunted  by  reminiscences  of  lightning  and  sudden  fiery  apparitions 
that  are  probably  not  merely  poetical  but  primitive.  In  the 
Bacchae  not  only  is  Dionysos  fire-born  and  attended  by  the  light 
of  torches,  but  his  Epiphany  is  marked  by  a  manifest  thunder- 

^  Sach  places  were,  if  we  may  trust  the  Etymologieon  Magnum^  called  ivriMvia^ 
which  at  least  in  popular  etymology  was  believed  to  mean  'Places  of  Advent.* 
They  are  thus  defined:  (rijXi^ta  X^eroi  e/t  a  Ktpawbs  cia^ipriKev  a  xal  dParLderai 
Att  /caroi/Sdri;  Kal  \^y€Tai  ddvra  koX  Apara. 

»  P.  IX.  16.  7.  »  Plut.  Q.  Gr.  xxxvm. 

*  Lydus,  de  mens,  iv.  96. 
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storm,  a  storm  that  takes  the  shape  of  a  resurgence  of  the  flame 
on  Semele's  tomb.    A  voice  is  heard* : 

*  Unveil  the  Lightning's  Eye,  arouse 
The  fire  that  sleeps,  against  this  housa' 

And  the  chorus  make  answer : 

*Ah  saw  ye,  marked  ye  there  the  flame 

From  Semele's  enhallowed  sod 
Awaken'd?    Yea  the  Death  that  came 
Ablaze  from  heaven  of  old — the  same 
Hot  splendour  of  the  shaft  of  God.' 

And  again  on  Cithaeron"  there  is  not  only  the  mysterious 

voice  and  the  awful  silence,  but  the  manifestation  of  the  pillar 

of  fire: 

'So  spake  he  and  there  came 
Twixt  earth  and  sl^  a  pillar  of  high  flame : 
And  silence  took  the  air,  and  no  1^  stirred 
In  all  the  forest  dell.    Thou  hadst  not  heard 
In  that  vast  silence  any  wild  thing's  cry.' 

The  Epiphany  by  fire  is  of  course  common  to  many  theologies; 
we  have  the  Burning  Bush  and  the  Pentecostal  tongues,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  find  that,  in  far-away  Thrace,  the  favour  of  Dionysos 
was  made  manifest  by  a  great  light.  The  evidence  comes  from 
Aristotle*.  He  says : '  There  is  in  the  same  place  (i.e.  in  Exastonia 
near  the  district  of  the  Bisaltae)  a  large  and  beautiful  sanctuary 
of  Dionysos,  in  which  it  is  reported  that  at  the  time  of  the  festival 
and  the  sacrifice,  if  the  god  intends  to  send  a  good  season,  a  great 
blaze  of  fire  appears^  and  this  is  seen  by  all  those  whose  business 
is  in  the  temenos;  but  if  the  god  intends  a  barren  season,  the  light 
does  not  make  its  appearance,  but  there  is  darkness  on  the  place 
as  on  other  nights.'  It  would  be  vain  to  ask  what  natural  fiEurt, 
whether  of  summer  lightning  or  burning  bush,  caused  the  belief; 
the  essential  point  is  the  primitive  Epiphany  by  fire,  an  Epiphany 
not  vengeful  but  beneficent. 

Dionysos  is  then  the  son  of  an  fincient  Thracian  Earth-goddess, 
Semele,  and  she  is  Keraunia,  thunder-smitten,  in  some  sense  the 
bride,  it  would  seem,  of  our  old  sky  and  thunder-god,  a  sort  of 
Ouranos  later  effaced  by  the  splendour  of  the  Hellenic  Zeus.    If 

1  Eur.  BaceK  694.  *  Eur.  BaccK  1082. 

3  AriBtot.  Tcpl  9av/i.  122. 
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some  such  old  nature-god  existed  as  is  probable  in  the  far  back- 
ground of  primitive  mythology,  the  afiSliation  of  Zeus  and  Dionysos 
would  be  an  easy  matter. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  only  Zeus 
himself  was  associated  with  the  thunder  and  the  lightning,  but 
also  the  ancient '  Mother  of  the  Gods.'  Pindar*,  who  all  through 
the  third  Pythian  has  in  his  mind  the  sore  sickness  of  Hieron, 
not  only  bethinks  him  of  Cheiron  the  primitive  Healer  but  also 
sings : 

*I  would  pray  to  the  Mother  to  loose  her  ban, 
The  holy  goddess,  to  whom  and  to  Pan 
Before  my  gate,  all  night  lon£, 
The  maios  do  worship  with  (mnce  and  song.' 

The  scholiast  tells  us  how  it  came  that  Pindar  prayed  to  the 
Mother  for  healing.  One  day  while  Pindar  was  teaching  a  pupil 
on  a  mountain,  possibly  Cithaeron  itself, '  there  was  heard  a  great 
noise,  and  a  flame  of  lightning  was  seen  descending,  and  Pindar 
saw  that  a  stone  image  of  the  Mother  had  come  down  at  their 
feet,  and  the  oracle  ordained  that  he  should  set  up  a  shrine  to 
the  Mother/  The  story  is  transparent — a  thunderstorm,  lightning 
and  a  &llen  aerolite,  the  symbol  of  the  Mother,  surely  of  Keraunia. 
And  the  Mother,  the  scholiast  further  tells  us,  'had  power  to 
purify  from  madness.'  She  had  power  to  loose  as  well  as  to  bind. 
In  this  she  was  like  her  son  Dionysos.  The  magical  power  for 
purification  of  aerolites  and  indeed  of  almost  any  strange  black 
stone  is  attested  by  many  instances'.  Orestes'  was  purified  at 
Trozen  from  his  madness,  mother-sent,  by  a  sacred  stone.  Most 
curious  of  all,  Porphyry^  tells  us  that  Pythagoras  when  he  was  in 
Crete  met  one  of  the  Idaean  Dactyls,  worshippers  of  the  Mother, 
and  was  by  him  purified  with  a  thunderbolt. 

With  a  mother  thunder-smitten,  it  was  not  hard  for  Dionysos 
to  become  adopted  child  of  the  Hellenic  Zeus,  God  of  the 
Thunderbolt.  Theologians  were  ready  with  the  myth  of  the 
double  birth.  Semele  fell  into  partial  discredit,  obscured  by 
the  splendour  of  the  Father.     Matriarchy  pales  before  the  new 

1  Find.  Pyth,  in.  77  and  sohol.  ad  loo. 

'  I  have  collected   and  discussed   some  instanoes    of  these   in   my  article 
'Delphika/  J.H.8.  xix.  1899,  p.  238. 

s  P.  vni.  81.  4,  and  at  Gythium,  P.  in.  22.  1. 
*  Porpb.  Viu  Pyth,  xvii. 
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order  of  patriarchy,  and  from   henceforth  the  name  Dionysos', 
'  son  of  Zeus/  is  supreme. 

DioNYSos  Son  of  Zeus. 

The  fatherhood  of  Zeus  is  charmingly  set  forth  by  the  lovely 
little  vase-fragment  in  fig.  131  from 
a  red-figured  cylix*,  found  in  the  ex- 
cavations on  the  Acropolis  and  now 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens. 
Zeus  with  his  sceptre  holds  the  infant 
Dithyramb  and  displays  him  proudly 
to  the  other  Olympians.  Semele  is 
ignored,  perhaps  half  forgotten.  Dio- 
nysos  in  the  new  order  is  '  all  for  the 
father.' 

The  all-important  question  is 
forced  upon  us — why  did  Zeus  adopt 
him?  Dionysos  is  the  child  of  the 
Earth-goddess,  but  why  was  this  par- 
ticular earth-child  adopted  ?  Why  did 
his  worship  spread  everywhere  with 
irresistible  .might,  overshadowing   at 

the  end  even  the  cult  of  his  adopted  father?  Kore  too  is 
daughter  of  Earth,  she  too  in  awkward  fashion  was  half  affiliated 
to  Zeus,  yet  he  never  takes  her  in  his  arms  and  her  cult  though 
wide-spread  has  no  militant  missionary  aspect. 

Zeus  holds  the  infant  Dionysos  in  his  arms,  and  Dionysos 

^  Dr  Eretschmer  (Am  der  Anomia  p.  23)  has  shown  that  in  aU  probability  the 
second  half  of  the  name  Dionysos  {-yvcos)  means  *son'  or  'young  man*:  it  is  the 
cognate  of  Lat.  nunu  and  of  Gr.  pCfjufnf^  which  in  the  compound  KaK6pvfi4»os  (Eur. 
Ale.  206,  990)  appears  in  masculine  form.  On  the  fragment  of  an  early  blaok- 
<  figured  vase  signed  by  Sophilos,  three  nymphs  appear  with  the  inscription  "Svcai. 
which  seems  equivalent  to  xdpai  or  p6fuf>ai  or  irapdivoi  (A,  Mitt.  xiv.  Taf.  i.). 
Aristophanes  seems  to  have  vaguely  felt  or  imagined  some  connection  between  the 
last  half  of  the  word  and  Nysa,  the  birthplace  of  the  god,  in  his  Nvaijiop  Aids 
Aidpwrop  {Ran.  215)  echoed  by  Apollonius  Bhodius  in  Atdt  Nuo-i^oy  via  {Arg.  rv.  1132). 
Dionysos  then  is  practically  either  AidffKovpos^  a  term  of  wide  application,  or  possibly 
child  of  the  tribe  of  Dioi  (see  p.  372).  Dr  Kretschmer  further  points  out  that  the 
fluctuation  in  inscriptions  between  i  and  e  (AeSpvaos  and  Ai6pv<ros)  is  best  accounted 
for  by  Thracian  origin,  as  the  Thracians  appear  to  have  had  a  vowel  which  was 
not  exactly  either,  and  was  indifferently  rendered  in  Greek  by  both.  Probably 
then,  though  not  certainly,  Dionysos  brought  his  name  with  him  from  the  North. 

^  Jahrbuch  des  Inst.  1891,  Taf.  i.  Sufficient  fragments  of  the  vase  remain  to 
show  that  the  scene  represented  was  the  presentation  of  Dionysos  to  the  Olympians. 


Fio.  131. 
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holds  in  his  the  secret  of  his  strength,  the  vine  with  its  great 
bunch  of  grapes.  But  for  that  bunch  of  grapes  Zeus  would  never 
have  troubled  to  adopt  him.  To  the  popular  mind  Dionysos  was 
always  Lord  of  the  Vine,  as  Athene  was  Lady  of  the  Olive.  It  is 
by  the  guerdon  of  the  grape  that  his  Bacchants  appeal  to  Dirce* : 

*By  his  own  joy  I  vow, 
By  the  grape  upon  the  bough.' 

It  is  by  his  great  gift  of  Wine  to  sorrowful  man  that  his  kingdom 
is  established  upon  earth' : 

'A  god  of  Heaven  is  He, 
And  bom  in  majesty, 
Yet  hath  he  mirth  in  the  joy  of  the  Earth 
And  he  loveth  constantly 
Her  who  brings  increase, 
The  Feeder  of  children,  Peace. 

No  grudge  hath  He  of  the  great, 
No  scorn  of  the  mean  estate, 
But  to  all  that  liveth,  his  Wine  he  giveth, 
Griefless,  immaculate. 
Only  on  them  that  spurn 
Joy  may  his  anger  bum.' 

It  is  the  usual  mythological  inversion,  he  of  the  earth  is  trans- 
lated to  heaven  that  thence  he  may  descend. 

Dionysos  as  god  of  the  grape  is  so  familiar  that  the  idea  needs 
no  emphasis.  It  is  more  important  to  note  that  the  vine  as  the 
origin  of  his  worship  presents  certain  difficulties. 

It  has  clearly  been  seen  that  Dionysos  was  a  Northerner,  a 
Thracian.  Wine  is  not  the  characteristic  drink  of  the  North.  Is 
it  likely  that  wine,  a  drink  characteristic  to  this  day  of  the  South, 
is  the  primitive  essence  of  the  worship  of  a  god  coming  into 
Greece  from  the  North? 

The  answer  to  this  difficulty  is  an  interesting  one.  The  main 
diBtinguishing  fector  of  the  religion  of  Dionysos  is  always  the  cult 
of  an  intoxicant,  but  wine  is  not  the  only  intoxicant,  nor  in  the 
North  the  most  primitive.  Evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the 
cult  of  the  vine-god  was  superimposed  on,  affiliated  to,  in  part 
developed  out  of,  a  cult  that  hcwi  for  its  essence  the  worship  of 
an  early  and  northern  intoxicant,  cereal  not  vinous. 

To  this  conclusion  I  have  been  led  by  the  consideration  of  the 
cultus  titles  of  the  god. 

1  Eur.  Ba4ich.  535.  >  Eur.  Bacch,  416. 
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Bromios.    Braites.    Sabazios. 

Dionysos  is  a  god  of  many  names ;  he  is  Bacchos,  Baccheus, 
lacchos,  Bassareus,  Bromios,  Euios,  Sabazios,  Zagreus,  Thyoneus, 
Lenaios,  Eleutbereus,  and  the  list  by  no  means  exhaasts  his  titles. 
A  large  number  of  these  names  are  like  Lenaios, '  He  of  the  Wine- 
Press,'  only  descriptive  titles;  they  never  emerge  to  the  dignity 
of  proper  names.  Some,  like  lacchos  and  probably  Bacchos  itself, 
though  they  ultimately  became  proper  names,  were  originally  only 
cries.  lacchos  was  a  song  even  down  to  the  time  of  AristophanesS 
and  was  probably,  to  begin  with,  a  ritual  shout  or  cry  kept  up  long 
after  its  meaning  was  forgotten.  Such  cries  from  their  vagueness, 
their  aptness  for  repetition,  are  peculiarly  exciting  to  the  religious 
emotions.  How  many  people  attach  any  precise  significance  to 
the  thrice  repeated,  stately  and  moving  words  that  form  the 
prooemium  to  our  own  Easter  Hymn? 

^Alleluia,  Alleluia,  Alleluia.' 

They  are  a  homage  beyond  articulate  speech.  Then,  as  now, 
these  excited  cries  became  sacred  titles  of  the  worshippers  who 
used  them :  '  Evian  women '  (evioi  yvvaixe^)  were  the  ancient  and 
more  reverent  counterpart  of  our  '  Hallelujah  lasses.' 

The  various  titles  of  the  god  are  of  couree  of  considerable  tise 
in  determining  his  nature,  for  they  all  express  some  phase  of 
emotion  in  the  worshipper,  and  it  is  of  these  phases  that  a  god  is 
compounded.  Certain  names  seem  to  cling  to  certain  places. 
Sabazios  is  Thracian,  Zagreus  Cretan,  Bromios  largely  Theban, 
lacchos  Athenian.  Some  of  the  epithets  have  unquestionably 
shifted  their  meaning  in  the  course  of  time.  The  Greeks  were 
adepts  at  false  etymology,  and  an  excellent  instance  of  this 
is  a  title  of  the  first  importance  for  our  argument,  Bromios. 

The  title  Bromios  has  to  our  modem  ears  a  poetical,  some- 
what mystical  ring*.  It  never  occurs  in  Homer,  nor  in  Sophocles. 
Pindar  and  Aeschylus  both  use  it,  Euripides  often.  The  poets, 
by  their  usage,  clearly  show  that  they  connect  the  title  with  the 

»  At.  Ran,  331. 

'  Preller  (3rd  ed.  p.  665)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  *Bp6fuos  soheint  nur  poetisches 
Beiwort  zu  sein.' 
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Ferb  fipifuo,  which  means  '  to  make  a  confused  sound.'    Pindar  in 
a  dithyrambic  fragment^  says : 

*We  hymn  thee  Bromios  and  Him  of  the  loud  cry.' 

The  address  it  may  be  noted  is  to  the  Cadmean  Dionysos. 

Sometimes  the  association  is  definitely  with  thunder  (fipovnj). 
Thus  in  the  second  Olympian*  we  have : 

'High  in  Olympua  lives  for  evermore 
She  of  the  delicate  hair, 
Semele  fair, 
Who  died  by  the  thunder's  roar.' 

Here  the  title  Bromios  can  scarcely  have  been  remote  from 
Pindar's  mind,  though  he  does  not  care  to  press  the  allusion. 
In  the  Bacchde  there  seems  no  consciousness  of  etymology.  The 
titles  Dionysos  and  Bromios  come  haphazard,  but  throughout  the 
play  Dionysos  is  in  some  degree  a  god  of  thunder  as  well  as 
thunder-bom,  a  god  of  mysterious  voices,  of  strange,  confused, 
orgiastic  music,  music  which  we  know  he  brought  with  him  from 
the  North. 

Strabo'  has  preserved  for  us  two  fragments  from  the  lost 
Edoniuns  of  Aeschylus  which  deal  with  this  music  of  orgy  and 
madness.  Aeschylus,  he  says,  speaks  in  the  Edonians  of  the 
goddess  Kotys  and  the  instruments  of  her  worship,  and  imme- 
diately introduces  the  worshippers  of  Dionysos,  thus : 

'One  on  the  fair-turned  pipe  fulfils 
His  song,  with  the  warble  of  fingered  trills 
The  soul  to  freiusy  awakening. 
From  another  the  brazen  cymbals  ring. 
The  shawm  blares  out,  but  beneath  is  the  moan 
Of  the  bull-voiced  mimes,  imseen,  unknown. 
And  in  deep  diapason  the  shuddering  sound 
Of  drums,  like  thunder,  beneath  the  ground.' 

Of  the  'bull- voiced  mimes'  we  should  have  been  glad  to  know 
more  details,  but  the  fragment,  obscure  as  it  is,  leaves  at  least 
the  impression  of  weird  exciting  ceremonial,  and  most  of  all  of 
mysterious  music. 

All  this  must  have  helped  to  make  of  Bromios  the  god  of 

1  Pmd.  fig.  45 

>  rhw  BpSfuw  rhv  *Epifi6ap  re  KoSio/itp, 

*  Pind.  01.  n.  27 

((iti  ti^  iv  '0\vfiTloct  dToBawovffa  Pp6fufi 
K€pavpoO  Tapv46€ipa  2«^Xa. 
3  Strabo  z.  p.  470. 
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sounds  and  voices ;  yet  it  is  probable,  indeed  almost  certain,  that 
the  title  had  another  origin,  simpler,  less  poetical.  We  owe  the 
clue  to  this  primitive  meaning  to  the  Emperor  Julian. 

Julian  in  his  northern  campaign  saw  and  no  doubt  tasted  with 
compunction  a  wine,  made  not  from  the  grape  but  from  barley. 
After  the  fashion  of  his  age  he  wrote  an  epigram^  to  this  new,  or 
rather  very  old,  Dionysos.  From  the  number  of  instructive  puns  it 
contains  this  epigram  is  almost  untranslateable,  but  as  its  evidence 
is  for  our  purpose  of  paramount  importance  it  may  be  roughly 
Ekiglished  as  follows: 

To  wine  made  of  barley  \ 

*Who  and  whence  art  thou,  Dionyse?    Now,  by  the  Bacchus  true 
Whom  well  I  know,  the  son  of  feeus,  say — *Who  and  what  are  you?' 
He  smells  of  nectar  like  a  god,  you  smack  of  goats  and  spelt, 
For  lack  of  grapes  from  ears  of  ^rain  your  countryman  the  Gelt 
Made  you.     Your  name's  Demetnos,  but  never  Dionyse, 
Bromos,  Oat-bom,  not  Bromios,  Fire-bom  from  out  the  skies.' 

The  emperor  makes  three  very  fair  puns,  as  follows :  ffpofio^ 
oats,  l3p6fuo<;  of  the  thunder ;  Trvpoyeinj  wheat-bom,  Trvpiyevfj  fire- 
born  ;  Tpdr^o^  goat  and  rparfo^  an  inferior  kind  of  wheat,  spelt. 

1  Anthol.  Pal,  ix.  368 

E/f  olifop  dird  KfnOrfi. 
Tit ;   Tddev  elf  Ai6pwre ;  no.  yap  Tb»  iXiiBia  Bdirx<»' 

o6  a*  ^lytypuxTKiif*    tov  Atof  oVia  fUvw. 
Keipoi  vdxrap  SBtaSe,  <ri)  di  rpayoM'  rj  ^  <r€  KeXroi 

T^  reyljj  porpilrtap  rcv^av  dir'  darax'^i^' 
Tif  <r€  XP^  Ka\4€iv  Ari/i-^rpiop,  oi  Aiiofwrop, 
TvpcyePTJ  fiSiWop  Kal  ppdfiop  oi)  Bp6fuop, 
The  epigram  is  discussed  and  the  play  on  wvpiytpij,  wvpoycprit  pp6fjLot  and  Bpifuot 
rightly  observed  by  Hehn  {Kulturpflamen^  6th  ed.  p.  147),  and  to  his  book  and 
Sohrader*s  Reallexieon  I  am  indebted  for  many  references.  Hehn  misses  the 
point  of  Tpdyos  bat  it  was  noted  long  ago  by  Gouring  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Stephanos 
(2342  b)  s.v.  Tp&yot.  He  remarks  apropos  of  the  epigram :  *  non  hircmn  sed  ex 
olyra  et  tntico  confectum  panem.*  See  also  Dr  W.  Headlam,  CI.  Rev.  1901,  p.  23. 
^  Mr  Francis  Darwin  kindly  tells  me  that  rpayos  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  wheat 
known  now  as  triticum  amylaeum.  It  is  akin  to  spelt,  triticum  spelta,  the  ancient 
^£a.  ppSfios  is  some  form  of  oats,  in  modern  Greek  pp^b/xtj.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  in  the  4th  century  b.c.  fipdfios  was  an  important  cereal  accounted  as  more 
wholesome  than  barley.  This  is  clear  from  the  words  of  the  physician  Dieuches : 
yikerai  Si  dX0iror  koI  dirb  rod  pp6fu>v.  ^p&yertu  di  cvp  r<f  dx^PV  *^^*  dTor/^treral 
T€  Kol  rpL^ax  koX  ipvKerat  KaOdwep  koI  t6  xplOiPOP  AX^top.  toOto  rb  SXt^iTap  KpttrroP 
KoX  d4>vffdrr€p6p  iari  tov  xpiOlpov  {xxi.  veier.  et  clar,  medic,  Graec.  var,  opusc,  ed. 
F.  de  Matthaei,  Mosquae  1808,  p.  39 ;  see  Hehn,  Kulturpjl,  7th  edit.  p.  553).  By 
the  time  of  Galen  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  displaced  pro- 
bably by  the  richer  cereals.  He  says  {de  aliment,  facult.  i.  14) :  rpo^  ^  iarlp 
inroiyyitap  oifK  dpOpunrtap,  el  jui^  wore&pa  XifKirrropTet  iffxdrws  dpayKoaBeicp,  ix  ro&rov 
TOV  awipfiaTos.  The  modern  history  of  oats  presents  a  close  analogy.  Displaced 
in  the  south  by  the  richer  wheat  it  remains  the  staple  food  of  the  northern  Scot, 
and  is  the  food  of  cattle  only  in  the  south. 
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The  ^st  of  the  third  pun  will  be  considered  more  fully  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  argument.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
that  all  three  have  the  same  substantial  content,  there  is  a 
Dionysos  who  is  not  of  heaven  but  of  earth.  Julian  propounds 
as  an  elegant  jest  the  simple  but  illuminating  mythological  truth 
that  the  title  Bromios  points  to  a  god  born  not  of  the  lightning 
and  thunder  but  of  an  intoxicant  made  from  the  cereal  /3p6fio^, 
Bromios  is  Demetrios,  son  of  Demeter  the  Corn-Mother,  before 
he  becomes  god  of  the  grape  and  son  by  adoption  of  Olympian 
Zeus. 

Julian  is  not  precise  in  his  discrimination  between  the  various 
edible  grasses.  His  epigram  is  headed,  *  To  wine  made  of  barley 
(KpiOij^y ;  the  god,  he  says,  smacks  of  spelt  (rpwyosi),  he  is  wheat- 
horn  {TTvpoyevt})  and  he  is  of  oats  {fipofios:).  It  matters  to  Julian 
nothing,  nor  is  it  to  our  argument  of  first  importance,  of  what 
particular  cereal  this  new-old  Dionysos  is  made.  The  point  is 
that  it  is  of  some  cereal,  not  of  the  grape.  The  god  is  thus  seen 
to  be  son  of  Semele,  Elarth-goddess  in  her  agricultural  aspect  as 
Demeter,  Corn-Mother.  We  shall  later  (p.  518)  see  that  he  was 
worshipped  with  service  of  the  winnowing-fan,  and  we  shall 
further  see  that,  when  he-of-the-cereal-intoxicant  became  he-of- 
the-wine-of-grapes,  the  instrument  that  had  been  a  winnowing-fan 
became  a  grape-basket. 

The  possibility  of  this  simple  origin  of  Bromios  grows  when 
we  consider  another  epithet  of  the  god.  In  the  Paean  to  Dionysos 
recently  discovered  at  Delphi*  there  occurs  the  title  hitherto 
unexplained — Braites.  The  hymn  opens  thus  with  a  string  of 
cultus  epithets: 

*Come,  0  Dithyrambos,  Bacchos,  come, 
Euios,  Thyrsos-Lord,  Braites,  come, 
Bromioo,  come,  and  coming  with  thee  bring 
Holy  hours  of  thine  own  holy  spring.* 

Nowhere  else  does  the  title  Braites  occur ;  but  the  hymn,  as 

1  H.  Weil,  BulL  de  Carr,  Hell  xix.  p.  401 

[Aeup'  &ya  A]c^/Mi/x/3e,  Ba«cx'f 

e[0tc  dvparj]p€S,  BpaX- 
rdf  'Bf>6fju{€)t  '/jpivaps  Uov 
ToiffdU)]  lepcuf  iv  upon, 
Dr  Weil  snggestB  **  faat-il  le  rattaoher  k  Fpadta=/KUta  et  Tezpliqaer  *celui  qui  frappe 
et  qui  brise  *  t " 

H.  27 
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an  actual  ritual  composition,  inscribed  and  set  up  at  Delphi,  is  an 
important  source.  Braites  has  been  explained  as  the  Breaker  or 
Striker,  but  this  is  scarcely  a  happy  epithet  for  the  Spring-god. 
In  the  light  of  Bromios  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  epithet  is 
connected  with  the  late  Latin  word  braisum,  which  means  'grain 
prepared  for  the  making  of  the  beer  braiaum}.'  Braites  would  then 
like  Bromios  be  an  epithet  derived  from  a  cereal  intoxicant 

An  examination  of  the  title  Sabazios  leads  to  results  more 
certain  and  satisfactory.  The  name  Sabazios  has  a  more  foreign 
sound  than  Dionysos,  even  than  Bromios.  Sabazios  was  never 
admitted  even  to  the  outskirts  of  01ympu&  In  the  time  of 
Demosthenes*  his  rites  were  regarded  by  the  orthodox  as  foreign, 
outrageous,  disreputable.  One  of  the  counts  in  the  unmannerly 
attack  of  Demosthenes  on  Aeschines  is  that  Aeschines  had  been 
instructed  by  his  mother  in  mysteries  and  rites  that  were  certainly 
those  of  Sabazios,  that  having  performed  various  degrading  cere- 
monials he  'led  those  admirable  thiasoi  about  the  streets,  they 
being  crowned  with  fennel  and  poplar,  and  gesticulated  with  great 
red  snakes,  waving  them  over  his  head  and  shouting  Euoi  SaboL' 
The  Saboi  were  the  worshippers  of  Sabazios  as  the  Bacchae  of 
Bacchos.  Of  course  Demosthenes  is  grossly  unjust  The  cere- 
monies of  Sabazios  could  be  closely  paralleled  by  the  perfectly 
orthodox  ritual  of  Dionysos,  but  they  passed  under  another  name, 
were  not  completely  canonical,  and  above  all  things  were  still 
realized  as  foreign.  That  pious  men  of  good  repute  might  quietly 
worship  Sabazios  is  clear  from  the  account  of  the  '  Superstitious 
Man '  in  Theophrastos*.  Against  his  moral  character  nothing  can 
be  urged,  but  that  he  was  a  little  over-zealous,  and  '  whenever  he 
chanced  to  see  a  red  snake  he  would  invoke  Sabazios.' 

Down  to  Christian  days  the  snake  was  an  important  feature  in 
the  cult  of  Sabazios.  Clement  and  Amobius*  both  state  that 
one  of  the  '  tokens  *  of  the  mysteries  of  Sabazios  was  *  the  god 
(gliding)  through  the  bosom.'  The  snake  was  of  course  associated 
also  with  Dionysos — he  may  have  inherited  it  from  the  earlier 
god — but  his  more  characteristic  vehicle  was  the  bull.     Sabazios 

^  Bucauge  s.v.  braisam :  grana  ad  conficiendam  braisum  cerevisiam  praeparata. 

2  Dem.  de  Cor.  313. 

*  Theophr.  Char,  lxxvii. 

"*  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  ii.     Arnob.  c.  gent,  v.  p.  170. 
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seems  always  to  have  been  regarded  as  more  primitive  and  savage 
than  Dionysoa  Diodoru8^  puzzled  by  the  many  forms  of  Dionysos, 
says :  '  Some  people  fable  that  there  was  another  Dionysos  very 
much  earlier  in  date  than  this  one,  for  they  allege  that  there  was 
a  Dionysos  bom  of  Zeus  and  Persephone,  the  one  called  by  some 
Sabazios,  whose  birth  and  sacrifices  and  rites  they  instance  as 
celebrated  by  night  and  in  secret  on  account  of  shameless  cere- 
monies attending  them.*  These  last  words  probably  refer  to  the 
mystic  marriage  of  the  god  with  the  initiated  (p.  535). 

The  symbolism  of  the  snake  has  already  (p.  326)  been  discussed. 
A  god  whose  vehicle  was  the  snake  would  find  easy  a£Bliation  in 
Greece,  where  every  dead  hero  was  a  snake. 

Sabazios  is  left  unsung  by  tragic  poets,  but  the  realism  of 
comedy  reflects  the  popular  craze  for  semi-barbarian  worship. 
The  temper  of  Demosthenes  was  nob,  if  Strabo"  be  right,  character- 
istically Athenian.  *As  in  other  matters,'  Strabo  says,  'the 
Athenians  were  always  hospitable  to  foreign  customs,  so  with 
the  gods.  They  adopted  many  sacred  customs  from  abroad  and 
were  ridiculed  in  comedies  for  doing  so,  and  this  especially  as 
regards  Phrygian  and  Thracian  rites.  Plato  mentions  the 
Bendidean,  and  Demosthenes  the  Phrygian,  rites  in  his  accusation 
against  Aeschines  and  his  mother  on  the  count  that  Aeschines 
joined  his  mother  in  her  rites  and  went  about  in  a  thiasos  and 
cried  aloud  Euoi  Saboi  and  Hyes  Attes,  for  these  cries  are  of 
Sabazios  and  the  Mother.' 

It  is  then  to  comedy,  to  Aristophanes,  that  we  owe  most  of  our 
references  to  Sabazios,  hints  of  his  real  character  and  his  inner 
kinship  with  Dionysos.  In  an  untranslateable  pun  in  the  Birds^ 
he  tells  us  that  Sabazios  is  a  Phrygian,  and  from  the  Lysistrata* 
we  learn  that  his  worship  was  orgiastic  and  much  affected  by 
women.     The  'deputation  man'  exclaims: 

*  Has  the  wantonness^  of  women  then  blazed  up, 
Their  tabourings,  Sabazios  all  about, 
Their  clamour  for  Adonis  on  the  roofs?' 

But  most  instructive  of  all  is  the  mention  of  Sabazios  in  the 

1  Died.  !▼.  4.  2  Strab.  x.  3  §  471. 

»  At.  Av.  875 

Kcd  ippvyCK(fi  Za/3a^^  koI  <rrpov0<fi  fuydXff 

firfrpl  BeCm  koX  iuOfHiyfrvu. 
*  Ar.  Lys,  388. 
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opening  of  the  Wasps^.  The  two  slaves  Sosias  and  Xanthias  are 
watching  over  their  master  Bdelycleon.  They  know  he  is  a 
dangerous  monster  and  they  ought  to  keep  awake. 

^  Xan,    I  know,  but  I  do  want  a  little  peace. 

So8.     Well,  chance  it  then.    Some  sweet  and  drowsy  thing 
Is  falling  drop  by  drop  upon  my  eyes. 

Xan,    What?    Are  you  clean  mad  or  a  Korybant? 

Sos.     No,  a  sleep  holds  me  from  Sabazios. 

Xan,    And  I  too  herd  the  same  Sabazios. 

Just  now  a  very  Mede  of  a  nodding  sleep 
Came  down  and  made  an  onset  on  my  eyes.' 

Sabazios  is  here  clearly  not  so  much  the  god  of  ecstasy  and 
orgy  as  of  compelling  irresistible  sleep.  And  why?  A  late 
historian  gives  the  simple  answer. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus'  tells  us  that,  when  the  Emperor  Yalens 
was  besieging  Chalcedon,  the  besieged  by  way  of  insult  shouted  to 
him  '  Sabaiarius.*  He  adds  in  explanation  *  sabaia  is  a  drink  of 
the  poor  in  Illyria  made  of  barley  or  corn  turned  into  a  liquor/ 
*Sabaiarius'  is  then  'Beer-man,'  beer-drinker  or  brewer.  S.  Jerome, 
himself  a  Dalmatian,  says  in  his  commentary  on  Isaiah'  that 
'there  is  a  sort  of  drink  made  from  grain  and  water,  and  in 
the  provinces  of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia  it  is  called,  in  the  local 
barbarian  speech,  sabaium.*  To  the  wine-drinker  the  beer-drinker 
seemed  a  low  fellow.  Wine  was  in  itself  a  rarer,  finer  beverage, 
probably  at  first  more  expensive.  Even  to-day  in  some  parts  of 
beer-drinking  Germany  to  drink  beer  at  the  solemn  midday  dinner 
is  almost  a  vulgarity.  Sabazios,  god  of  the  cheap  cereal  drink, 
brings  rather  sleep  than  inspiration. 

The  testimony  of  Sabazios  is  now  added  to  that  of  Bromios 
and  Braites.  Separately  the  conjectured  etymology  of  each  epithet 
might  fall  far  short  of  conviction,  but  the  cumulative  force  of  the 
three  together  offers  evidence  that  seems  conclusive. 

1  At/  Vesp,  6—12.  The  word  /JowoXeti  {v.  6)  points  to  the  povKSKoi,  priests  or 
attendants  of  the  buU-Dionysos. 

^  Ammian.  MarceU.  26. 8. 2 :  est  autem  sabaia  ex  ordeo  vel  fnimento  in  liqaorem 
conversis  paapertinus  in  Illyrico  potus.  0.  Schrader,  Reallexikon  p.  89,  points  oat 
that  the  derivation  of  Sabazios  from  sabaia  is  possible,  if  the  view  of  Kretsohiiier 
(Einleitung  p.  195)  be  accepted  that  Sabazios  represents  an  earlier  Savadios ;  he 
compares  the  old  Gallic  divinity  Braciaca  *God  of  Malt.'  Mr  A.  B.  Cook  kindly 
drew  my  attention  to  the  remark  of  De  Vit  in  his  edition  of  Foroellini's  Lexuron, 
s.v.  sabaia :  '  unde  etiam  zabaion  vulgo  apud  nostrates  *  (Yenetos  t). 

s  Hieron.  Com.  7  in  Is,  cap.  19:  qnod  genus  est  potionis  ex  fnigibus  aquaque 
confectum  et  vulgo  in  Dalmatiae  Pannoniaeque  provinciis  gentili  barbaroqoe  sernioDe 
appellatur  tahaium. 
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A  fourth  link  in  the  chain  8till  remains.  The  emperor  Julian's 
third  pun  rpdr/o^,  goat,  and  rparfos,  spelt,  has  yet  to  be  con- 
sidered : 

'  He  smells  of  nectar  like  a  god,  you  smack  of  goats  and  spelt' 

The  word  Tpdyo^  is  usually  rendered  *  goat,'  and  the  meaning 
*  spelt'  ignored.  There  is  of  course  a  reference  to  the  time- 
honoured  jest  about  the  animal,  but  that  the  primary  reference 
is  to  grain,  not  the  goat,  is  clear  from  the  words  that  immediately 
follow : 

*For  lack  of  grapes  from  ears  of  grain  your  oountr3rman  the  Celt 
Made  you.' 

In  translating  I  have  therefore  used  both  the  meanings;  the 
formal  pun  is  untranslateable. 

It  is  an  odd  fact  that  the  ancients  seem  to  have  called  certain 
wild  forms  of  fruits  and  cereals  by  names  connecting  them  with 
the  goat\  The  recison  is  not  clear,  but  the  fact  is  well-established. 
The  Latins  called  the  wild  fig  caprificus ;  Fausanias  expressly  tells 
us  that  the  Messenians  gave  to  the  wild  fig-tree  the  name  rparfo^, 
goat.  Vines,  when  they  ran  wild  to  foliage  rather  than  firuit,  were 
said  rpa/yav.  I  would  conjecture  that  the  inferior  sort  of  spelt 
called  rparyo^,  goat,  owes  its  name  to  this  unexplained  linguistic 
habit.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  beard  with  which  spelt  is 
furnished  may  have  helped  out  the  confusion.  Tragedy  I  believe 
to  be  not  the  '  goat-song,'  but  the  *  har\'est-song  *  of  the  cereal  ^ 
rpdyo^,  the  form  of  spelt  known  as  '  the  goat.'  When  the  god  of 
the  cereal,  Bromios-Braites-Sabazios,  became  the  god  of  the  vine, 
the  fusion  and  confusion  of  rpaytpBia,  the  spelt-song,  with  rpvytp- 
Sia,  the  song  of  the  winelees',  was  easy  and  indeed  inevitable. 
The  rparffpioi,  the  *  beanfeast-singers,'  became  Tptr/<pBoi  or  *  must- 
singers.' 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  canonical  etymology  of  tragedy 
are  acknowledged  to  be  great'.     In  discussing  the  Satyrs  it  has 

'  This  was  first  obseryed  by  Grimm  (Geichichte  d.  d.  Sprache  p.  66),  see  Hehn, 
KtUturpflanzen,  7th  edit.  p.  550,  but  Hehn's  explanation  of  the  eastern  does  not 
seem  satisfactory.  Onr  custom  of  calling  inferior  varieties  of  plants  by  do(;.names, 
e.g.  Dog-Bose,  Dog- Violet,  seems  analogous. 

'  For  the  group  of  words  denoting  *  dregs '  e.g.  O.P.  dragiot,  with  which 
rpvyffiSia  is  connected,  see  Schrador,  Prehistoric  Antiquities  p.  822,  and  Hehn, 
Kulturpjlanzen  p.  159. 

'  For  the  literature  of  this  protracted  controversy  see  U.  ▼.  Wilamowitz,  Eur. 
Her,  I.  p.  32;  A.  Kdrte,  Jahrbuch  d.  Inst.  1898,  Yin.  p.  61:  Loschke,  A.  Mitt,  xv. 
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already  been  shown  that  the  primitive  followers  of  Dionysos  are 
mythologically  conceived  of  not  as  ^oo^-men,  but  as  harse-meu. 
The  primitive  ' goat-song'  we  are  asked  to  believe,  was  sung  by 
a  chorus  of  horse-men.  The  case  in  fact  stands  thus.  We  are 
confronted  on  the  one  hand  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  on 
countless  vase-paintings  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.  the 
attendants  of  Dionysos  are  horse-men,  while  igroa^-men  attend  the 
Earth-goddess  (p.  277) ;  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  supposed 
fact  that  tragedy  is  the  ^oa^song.  But  this  supposed  fact  is 
merely  an  etymological  assumption.  If  another  etymology  be 
found  for  tragedy,  the  whole  discrepancy  disappears.  Such  an 
etymology  is,  I  think,  offered  by  rpdyo^  *  spelt,'  with  the  further 
advantage  that  it  contains  in  itself  a  hint  of  how  the  goat  mis- 
understanding arose. 

A  fragment  of  Aeschylus  cited,  but  I  think  erroneously,  as 
evidence  of  a  goat  chorus  remains  to  be  examined.  In  a  lost 
tragedy^  a  Satyr  on  the  stage  sees  for  the  first  time  fire  just  given 
to  mortals,  and  he  runs  to  kiss  her  as  though  she  were  a  beautiful 
maiden.     Prometheus  warns  him  :  if  you  do  this 

'You'll  be  a  goat  mourning  his  beard.' 

The  passage  is  used  as  evidence  for  the  goat  form  and  dress  of 
the  Satyric  chorus.  Surely  such  an  inference  is  needless;  the 
point  of  the  jest  is  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  Satyr.  To 
reconstruct  a  goat-chorus  out  of  a  casual  joke  is  labour  in  vain. 

We  have  then  found  four  several  titles,  Bromios,  Braites, 
Sabazios  and  tragedy,  for  which  the  supposition  of  a  cereal  drink 
affords  a  simple;<8atisfi9i>ctory  explanation.  It  remains  to  show  that, 
though  the  words  bromos,  hraiswm,  sabaia  and  tragos  have  become 
to  us  dim  and  almost  forgotten  in  the  lapse  of  time,  a  cereal  drink 
such  as  they  imply  was  widely  in  use  in  ancient  days,  and  that 
among  Northern  nations. 

The  history  of  fermented  drink  in  Europe  seems  to  have  been 

1894,  p.  618 ;  K.  Wernioke,  Hermes  1897,  p.  290 ;  Bethe,  Proleg.  p.  48.  My  own 
view  was  first  suggested  in  the  Classical  Rev.  July  1902,  p.  331. 

1  Aesoh.  frg;  190  ap.  Plut.  Mor.  p.  86  tov  di  carOpov  rb  rOp  lat  wpQrw  &^ 
fiov\ofi4pQV  ^ik^ai  Koi  T€pikafitv  6  Upofjiifdei^ 

Tpayot  yiv€i»w  apa  TtvS^ffM  ^^yt. 
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briefly  this.  Never,  so  far  back  as  we  can  look  into  mythology,  was 
miserable  man  without  some  rudimentary  means  of  intoxication. 
Before  he  had  advanced  to  agriculture  he  had  a  drink  made  of 
naturally  fermented  honey,  the  drink  we  now  know  as  mead, 
which  the  Greeks  called  ^dv  or  iiedri.  The  epithet '  sweet '  which 
they  constantly  apply  to  wine  surprises  us,  but  as  a  characteristic 
of  'mead'  it  is  natural  enough.  This  mead  made  of  honey 
appears  in  ancient  legends.  When  Zeus  would  intoxicate  Kronos 
he  gave  him  not  wne,  Porphyry*  says,  for  wine  was  not,  but  a 
honey-drink  to  darken  his  senses.     Night  says  to  Zeus: 

'When  prostrate  'neath  the  lofty  oaks  you  see  him 
Lie  drunken  with  the  work  of  murmuring  bees, 
Then  bind  him,' 

and  again  Plato'  tells  how  when  Poros  falls  asleep  in  the  garden 
of  Zeus  he  is  drunk  not  with  wine  but  with  nectar,  for  wine  was 
not  yet.  Nectar,  the  ancient  drink  of  the  gods,  is  mead  made  of 
honey;  and  men  know  this,  for  they  offer  to  the  primitive  earth-god 
libations  of  honey  (jieXtaTrovSa).  The  gods  like  their  worshippers 
knew  the  joys  of  intoxication  before  the  coming  of  the  grape- 
Dionysos.  Plutarch'  says  mead  (fiidv)  was  used  as  a  libation 
before  the  appearance  of  the  vine,  and  '  even  now  those  of  the  bar- 
barians who  do  not  drink  wine  drink  honey-drink*  {fiekireiov). 
The  nephalia  are  but  intoxicants  more  primitive  than  wine. 

Next  in  order  came  the  drinks  made  of  cereals  fermented, 
the  various  forms  of  beer  and  crude  malt  spirit.  These  gave  to 
the  Thraciau  Dionysos  his  names  Bromios,  Braites,  Sabazios,  but 
they  never  seem  to  have  found  a  real  home  in  Greece.  Mention 
of  them  occurs  in  classical  writers,  but  they  are  always  named  as 
barbarian  curiosities,  as  drinks  in  use  in  Thrace,  Armenia,  Egypt, 
but  never  like  mead  even  in  primitive  times  the  national  drink  of 
Hellas.  Isis  in  Egypt  is  addressed  as  not  only  Our  Lady  of  Bread 
but  also  Our  Lady  of  Beer*,  but  Bromios  when  he  comes  to  Greece 
forgets  the  oats  from  which  he  sprang. 

The  first  beer  was  probably  a  very  rude  product,  like  the  drink 
mentioned  by  Xenophon"  as  still  in  use  among  the  Armenians  of 
his  day ;  the  grain  was  pounded  and  allowed  to  ferment  with  the 

1  Porph.  de  antr,  nympK  7.  »  Plat.  Symp,  §  203. 

»  Plut.  Symp,  IV.  6. 

*  Brngsch,  Religion  und  Mythologie  d,  alten  Egypter,  p.  647. 
^  Xen.  Anah.  iv.  5.  26  ipi)ffav  Si  Kal  a&ral  at  KpiSaX  /o-oxetXeif. 
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grains  still  floating  about  in  the  drinking-cups.  The  Lithuanians 
in  the  Middle  Ages  are  said  to  have  made  their  beer  over-night 
and  drunk  it  next  morning^  fieer  of  this  primitive  kind  was 
best  sucked  up  through  a  pipe.  Archilochus'  alludes  to  the 
practice : 

*A8  through  a  reed  Phrygian  and  Tbracian  men 
Suck  up  their  brew.' 

The  name  given  to  the  drink,  fipvrov,  means  simply  some- 
thing brewed  or  fermented.  Aeschylus'  in  his  Lykurgoa  makes 
some  one,  probably  Lykurgos  the  Thracian,  drink  /Spvrov: 

'Thereat  he  drank  the  bruton  and  waxed  strong 
And  boasted  thus  within  the  hero's  halls.' 

Athenaeus,  in  the  passage  in  which  he  quotes  Archilochus, 
cites  quite  a  number  of  authorities  about  the  making  of  these 
rude  cereal  drinks.  According  to  Hellanicus  in  his  Origins,  bruton 
could  be  made  also  of  roots.  'Some  people/  he  says,  'drink 
bruton  made  of  roots  as  the  Thracian  drink  is  made  of  barley.' 
Hecataeus  in  his  Journey  round  Europe  notes  that  the  Paeonians 
drank  bruton  made  from  barley  and  an  admixture  of  millet  and 
endive. 

Another  name  for  this  drink  made  from  grain  was  zf/thos, 
Diodorus^  draws  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  straits  to  which  the 
peoples  of  Gaul  were  put  because  '  from  the  excessive  cold  and 
intemperate  character  of  the  climate,  the  land  could  not  bring 
forth  either  wine  or  oil.  Bereft  of  these  products  the  Gauls  make 
of  barley  the  drink  that  is  called  zythos ;  they  likewise  wash  out 
their  honeycombs  with  water  and  use  the  rinsings.  They  had 
only  imported  wine,  but  to  this  they  were  excessively  addicted 
{Karocvoc),  they  drank  it  intemperately  and  either  fell  asleep  dead 
drunk  or  became  stark  mad.'  Here  we  have  the  living  historical 
prototjrpe  of  the  Centaurs,  the  uncivilized  men  who  cannot 
support  the  taste  of  wine,  the  lamentable  story  of  imported  in- 
toxicants told  in  all  ages  all  the  world  over. 

The  number  of  primitive  beers — cervisia,  korma,  sahaia,  zythos 

^  Lasloius,  De  DiU  Sarmagitarum,  p.  44. 

»  Archil,  frg.  ap.  Athen.  x.  67  §  447.  ^  Bergk  32 

rj  *puf  ifipvtc. 
'  Aesch.  frg.  123  ap.  Athen.  loc.  cit. 
^  Diod.  ▼.  26. 
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— is  countless  and  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  discuss  them  in 
detail.  All  have  this  in  common,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose,  that  they  are  spirituous  drinks  made  of  fermented  grain, 
they  appear  with  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  they  tend  to 
supersede  mead,  and  are  in  turn  superseded  by  wine.  To  put  it 
mythologically  the  worship  of  Bromios,  Braites  and  Sabazios  pales 
before  the  Epiphany  of  Dionysos.  Sabazios  is  almost  wholly  leffc 
behind,  a  foreigner  never  naturalized  \  Bromios  is  transformed 
beyond  recognition ;  to  the  old  name  is  given  a  new  meaning,  a 
new  etymology. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  had  there  been  only  Sabazios,  had 
Bromios  never  emerged  from  himself,  both  would  probably  have 
remained  in  Thracian  obscurity.  The  Thracians  never  conquered 
Greece;  there  was,  therefore,  no  historical  reason  why  their  god 
should  impose  himself.  His  dominance  is  unquestionably  due  to 
the  introduction  and  rapid  spread  of  the  vine.  Popular  tradition 
enshrined  as  it  usually  does  a  real  truth — the  characteristic  gift 
(X^pi'^)  of  Dionysos  by  which  he  won  all  hearts  was  wine,  wine 
made  not  of  barley  but  of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  A  new,  in- 
coming plant  attaches  itself  to  the  local  divinity,  whoever  and 
whatever  he  be.  The  olive  attached  itself  to  Athene  who  was 
there  before  its  coming,  and  by  the  olive  the  prestige  of  Athene 
was  sensibly  increased ;  but  the  olive,  great  glory  though  it  was 
and  though  a  Sophocles  sang  its  praises,  had  never  the  divine 
omnipotence  of  the  vine.  Olive  oil  over  all  the  countries  of 
Southern  Europe  supplanted  the  other  primitive  grease,  butte^^ 
Butter  is  hard  to  keep  fresh  in  hot  countries,  as  every  traveller 
finds  to  his  cost  in  Italy  and  Greece  to-day.  But  the  supersession 
of  butter  by  oil  was  a  quiet,  unnoticed  advance,  not  a  triumphant 
progress  like  the  Coming  of  the  Vine. 

We  are  now  at  last  in  a  position  to  say  what  was  the  characteristic 
essence  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos.     The  fact  however  repugnant 

^  ^  In  the  north  as  to-day  the  Beer-god  retained  his  supremacy.  It  is  interesting 
to 'note  that  the  British  saint,  St  Brigida,  re-performed  the  miracle  of  Cana  with 
the  characteristically  northern  modification  that  she  tamed  the  water  into  excellent 
heer :  Ckristi  autem  ancilla  vident  quia  tunc  illico  non  poterat  invfnire  cerevUiam^ 
aquam  ad  balneum  portatam  benedixerit  et  in  optimam  cerevisiam  conversa  est  a 
Deo  et  abundanter  sitientibus  propinata  est.  Acta  SS.  Febr.  i.  Vita  iv.  S.  Brigidae 
cap.  IV.  quoted  by  Hehn,  op.  cit,  p.  149.  In  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead 
(Chap,  ex.)  the  desire  of  the  soul  is  for  cakes  and  ale, 
3  Hehn,  KulturpflanzeUt  7th  edit  p.  154. 
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musfc  be  fairly  faced.  This  essence  was  intoxication.  But  by  the 
very  nature  of  primitive  thought  this  essence  was  almost  instantly 
transformed  into  something  more,  something  deeper  and  higher 
than  mere  physical  intoxication.  It  was  intoxication  thought  of 
as  possession.  The  savage  tastes  of  some  intoxicant  for  the  first 
time,  a  great  delight  takes  him,  he  feels  literally  a  new  strange 
life  within  him.  How  has  it  come  about  ?  The  answer  to  him  is 
simple.  He  Is  possessed  by  a  god  (evdeo^),  not  figuratively  but 
literally  and  actuallv :  there  is  a  divine  thing  within  him  that  is 
more  than  himself,  he  is  moA^  bnt  with  a  divine  madness.  All 
intense  sorrow  or  joy  is  to  him  obsession,  possession.  When  in  the 
Hippolytns^  the  chorus  see  Phaedra  distraught  with  passion,  in- 
stinctively they  ask : 

'  Is  this  some  spirit,  0  child  of  man, 
Doth  Hecate  hold  thee  perchance  or  Pan, 
Doth  She  of  the  Mountains  work  her  ban 
Or  the  dread  Corybantes  bind  theef 

They  utter  not  poetical  imagery  but  a  real  belief. 

To  what  beautiful  imaginations,  to  what  high  spiritual  vision 
this  Bacchic  cult  of  intoxication  led  will  best  be  considered  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  Orpheus.  For  the  present  some  other 
primitive  elements  in  Dionysiac  worship  remain  to  be  considered, 
elements  essential  to  the  understanding  of  his  cult. 


•DiONYSOS  THE   TrEE-GoD  (DENDRITES). 

Intoxication  is  of  the  essence  of  the  god  Dion}rsos,  it  is  the 
element  that  marks  him  out  from  other  gods,  it  is  the  secret  of 
his  missionary  impulse ;  but  to  suppose  that  it  exhausts  his  content 
would  be  a  grave  misunderstanding.  There  go  to  his  making  not 
only  this  distinctive  element  of  intoxication  but  certain  other 
primitive  factors  common  to  the  gods  of  other  peoples. 

Thinking  people  even  in  antiquity,  when  the  study  of  com- 
parative mythology  scarcely  existed,  were  struck  by  analogies 
between  Dionysos  and  other  divinities.  Plutarch,  who  thought 
much,  if  somewhat  vaguely,  on  religious  matters,  was  very  sensible 
of  this.     In   the   enlightened   and   instructive  parallel  that  he 

^  Eur.  Hipp,  141. 
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draws^  between  Osiris  and  Dionysos,  he  sees  that  Dionysos  like 
the  gods  of  many  other  peoples  is  a  god  who  in  some  sense 
embodies  the  life  of  nature  that  comes  and  goes  with  the  seasons, 
dies  and  rises  i^ain  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  In  a  passage 
full  of  insight  he  draws  attention  to  the  analogies  of  the  diverse 
cults  he  had  observed.  'The  Phrygians  think  that  the  god  is 
asleep  in  the  winter,  and  is  awake  in  summer,  and  at  the  one 
season  they  celebrate  with  Bacchic  rites  his  goings  to  bed  and  at 
the  other  his  risings  up.  And  the  Paphlagonians  allege  that  in 
the  winter  he  is  bound  down  and  imprisoned  and  in  the  spring  he 
is  stirred  up  and  let  loose.'  The  passage  and  others  that  will 
later  be  quoted  are  as  it  were  a  forecast  of  the  whole  compara- 
tive method. 

The  truth  that  Dionysos,  like  many  another  god,  was  a  god  of 
the  impulse  of  life  in  nature  was  not  only  apprehended  by  the 
philosopher,  it  was  also  evidenced  in  cultus.  This  is  seen  very 
clearly  in  two  popular  phases  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos,  his 
worship  as  a  tree-god  and  his  worship  as  a  bull. 

The  vine  is  a  tree ;  but  Dionysos  is  Dendrites,  Tree-god,  and 
a  plant-god  in  a  far  wider  sense.  He  is  god  of  the  fig-tree, 
Sykites ;  he  is  Kissos,  god  of  the  ivy ;  he  is  Anthios,  god  of 
all  blossoming  things ;  he  is  Fhytalmios,  god  of  growth.  In  this 
respect  he  differs  scarcely  at  all  from  certain  aspects  of  Poseidon, 
or  from  the  young  male  god  of  Attica  and  the  Peloponnese, 
Hermes.  Probably  this  aspect  of  the  god,  at  once  milder  and 
wider,  was  always  acceptable  in  Southern  Greece  and  made  his 
affiliation  with  the  indigenous  Hermes  an  easy  matter.  This 
affiliation  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  art  Hermes  and 
Dion3rso8  appear,  as  they  were  worshipped  in  cultus.  as  herms;  the 
symbol  of  both  as  gods  of  fertility  is  naturally  the  phallos.  The 
young  Dionysos,  a.  maturer  Liknites,  is  not  distinguishable  from 
Hermes. 

On  the  beautiful  cylix  by  Hieron*  reproduced  in  fig.  132, 
perhaps  the  most  exquisite  thing  that  ancient  ceramography  has 

^  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Omit.  lzix.  ^pdyet  9k  rhv  9eh»  ot6fi€voi  xei/bui3yot  ratfei;dc(y,  Bipow  9* 
iypviyopiPtUj  t6t€  fih  KaTewacfio^t,  t6t€  S*  djftyipatis  paxx^oifTes  a(rr<f  reXoOtn, 
Ua^\ay6p€s  8k  Karaiet&Oai  kcU  Ka0€lffy¥vff0ai  xec/MDi'ot,  ipot  Si  Kty€i<rBai  koL  dpa\6€ff$ai 
^dffKowt.  The  earlier  portion  of  this  passage  deals  with  the  analogous  cult  of 
Demeter  (p.  128)  already  discussed. 

'  Berlin,  Cat,  2290.     Wiener  VorUgebl&tter,  Serie  A,  Taf.  vi. 
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left  us,  this  aflSIiation  is  clearly  shown.  In  the  centre  design 
Dionysos  is  all  vine-god.  He  holds  a  great  vine-branch  in  his  left 
hand,  in  his  right  his  own  sceptre  the  thyrsos ;  his  worshipper  is 
a  horse-Satyr  piping  on  the  double  flutes.     But  on  the  exterior  of 


Fig.  132. 


the  cup,  a  scene  of  cultus  rather  than  mythology,  he  is  of  wider 
import,  he  is  Dendrites.  The  god  round  whom  the  lovely  Maenads 
dance  in  circle  is  a  rude  pillar  or  plank  draped  with  a  splendid 
ritual  garment.      It  is  a  primitive  herm   decorated  with  great 
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bunches  of  grapes,  but  also  with  ivy  sprigs  and  honeycombs  and 
a  necklace  of  dried  figs,  such  as  the  Greek  peasant  now-a-days 
takes  with  him  for  food  on  a  journey.  He  is  god  of  all  grow- 
ing things,  of  every  tree  and  plant  and  natural  product,  and  only 
later  exclusively  of  the  vine.  He  takes  to  himself  ivy  and  pine 
and  honeycomb.  The  honey-drink  he  supersedes,  yet  honey  is 
sacred  to  him.  Only  the  olive  he  never  takes,  for  Athene  had  it 
already.  Ivy  especially  was  sacred  to  him ;  his  Maenads  chewed 
ivy  leaves^  for  inspiration,  as  the  Delphic  prophetess  chewed  the 
bay.  Pliny*  says  :  *  Even  to  this  day  ivy  is  used  to  decorate  the 
thyisos  of  the  god  and  the  helmets  and  shields  used  by  the  peoples 
of  Thrace  in  their  rites/  and  this  ritual  ivy  is  remembered  by 
Dionysos  when  he  comes  to  Thebes' : 

*I  cry  to  Thebes  to  waken,  set  her  hands 
To  clasp  my  wand,  mine  ivied  javelin, 
And  roimd  her  shoulders  hang  my  wild  fawn-skin.' 

Very  primitive  in  form  but  wholly  of  the  vine-god   is  the 
xoanon   on  a  krater  in  the  Campana  collection  of  the  Louvre* 


Fio.  133. 


1  Plut.  Qwuti.  R,  cxn. 
s  Enr.  Bcucch,  65. 


«  Pliny  ^.ff.  XVI.  62. 
*  Annali  d.  Inst,  1862,  Tav.  d*  agg.  C. 
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(fig.  133).  The  image  of  the  god  is  a  column  treated  as  a 
herm,  and  reminds  us  that  Dionysos  was  called  by  the  name 
Perikonios,  He-about-the-pillar.  The  two  representations  in 
figs.  133  and  132  are  characteristically  different.  The  rude  Satyrs 
have  but  one  way  of  worshipping  their  god,  they  fall  upon  the 
wine-cup;  the  Maenads,  worshipping  the  god  of  life,  bend  in 
ritual  ecstasy  to  touch  the  earth,  mother  of  life ;  the  wine-jar  in 
Hieron's  vase  is  present  as  a  symbol,  but  the  Maenads  revel 
aloof. 

The  worship  of  the  tree-god  was  probably  indigenous  in  Thrace 
long  before  the  coming  of  the  vine.  We  have  evidence  that  it 
lingered  on  there  down  to  Roman  timea  An  inscription  on 
a  cippus  recently  discovered  in  a  mosque  at  Eski  Djoumi^  and  noff 
in  the  museum  at  Saloniki  affords  curious  evidence.  The  cippus 
marked  the  grave  of  a  priestess  of  Dionysos.  Her  name  is  lost,  but 
the  word  priestess  (Upeia)  is  followed  by  two  characteristically 
Bacchic  epithets,  dtiaa  and  cveia.  She  is  priestess  of  the  thiasos 
of  the  'Carriers  of  the  Evergreen  Oak'  (7rpivo<f)6poi),  and  she  leaves 
to  her  guild  certain  property  in  vineyards.  If  they  do  not  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  bequest,  including  the  offering  of  a  wreath  of  roses, 
the  property  is  to  go  to  another  thiasos,  that  of  the  'Carriers  of  the 
Oak'  {Apoio<l)6poi),  and  on  the  same  conditions. 

The  tree-god  was  too  simple  for  the  philosopher.  He  wanted 
to  abstract  Dionysos,  rid  him  of  not  only  his  anthropomorphic 
but  his  zoomorphic  and  phytomorphic  shapes.  Still  he  used  the 
tree-god  as  a  stepping-stone  tgjiis  '  principle  of  moisture/ 
Plutarch'  says  the  Greeks  regard  Dionysos  as  not  merely  lord 
and  originator  of  wine,  Jvjit  of  thft  whnlft  principle  of  moiatiire.  ^ 
Of  this,  he  adds,  Pindar  is  in  himself  sufficient  witness  when  he 
says: 

*  Of  all  the  trees  that  are 
He  hath  his  flock,  and  feedeth  root  by  root, 

The  Joy-god  Dionysos,  the  pure  star 
That  shines  amid  the  gathering  of  the  fruit' 

Plutarch  is  fond  of  this  beautiful  littk  bit  of  Pindai*.     He 

1  Perdrizet,  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell,  1900,  p.  322. 

^  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Os.  xxxv.  dri  d*  ov  fj^dvov  tov  otwov  Aidvvffov  dWa  koI  ird^rft  irypas 
(l>6<r€bn''E\\rjpe$  T/yovvTai  Kxtpiow  Koi  dpxnybp  dpKti  IllySapot  fidprvs  elnu  X^wi'*       ^ 
Atydpitof  Si  v6itJ0¥  ^bvvaot  voKvyfidTii  aA^a»oi 
dyyov  0^770*  dviifpai. 
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quotes  it  again  in  his  Symposiaca^.  A  friend  who  is  a  farmer 
objects  that  Plutarch  has  shut  out  his  calling  firom  the  worship 
of  the  Muses,  whereas  he  had  hoped  that  at  least  Thalia,  goddess 
of  increase,  might  be  his  to  worship.  Plutarch  says  the  charge  is 
not  a  just  one,  for  farmers  have  Dendrites,  He-of-the-Trees,  and 
Anesidora,  She-who-sends-up-gifts  ;  and  then  he  quotes  his 
favourite  passage.  Pindar  is  of  course  no  evidence  for  a  Prin- 
ciple of  Moisture.  Neither  poets  nor  primitive  people  use  any 
such  philosophical  jargon ;  but  all  the  world  over  primitive  man 
did  and  still  does  welcome  the  coming  and  lament  the  going  of  the 
something  or  someone  who  makes  the  trees  and  plants  to  grow 
and  beasts  and  man  to  bring  forth.  Later,  though  they  are  little 
the  wiser  as  to  what  that  something  is,  they  will  call  it  the 
'  Principle  of  Moisture,'  or  if  they  are  poets  Love  or  Life. 

The  '  Principle  of  Moisture '  was  in  fashion  among  theologists 
long  before  Plutarch.  In  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides  the  new  wine 
of  the  religion  of  Dionysos  has  to  be  poured  into  some  very  old 
bottles.  Teiresias  in  a  typically  orthodox  fiashion,  characteristic  of 
the  timid  and  kindly  priest  all  the  world  over,  tries  to  water  it 
down  with  weak  rationalism.  Dionysos,  he  urges,  is  not  new  at 
all,  he  is  very  old,  as  old  and  respectable  as  Demeter  herself;  she 
is  the  Principle  of  Dryness,  he  of  Moisture,  nothing  could  be  more 
safe  and  satisfactory.     He  thus  instructs  honest  Pentheus' : 

*Two  spirits  there  be, 
Young  prince,  that  in  man's  world  are  first  of  worth. 
Demeter  one  is  named.     She  is  the  Earth — 
Call  her  what  name  thou  wilt ! — who  feeds  man's  frame 
With  sustenance  of  things  dry.    And  that  which  came 
Her  work  to  perfect,  second,  is  the  Power 
From  Semele  Dom.     He  found  the  liquid  shower 
Hid  in  the  grape'.' 

This  is  the  rationalism  not  of  the  poet  Euripides,  but  of 
the  priest  Teiresias.  This  is  clear,  for  the  poet  in  the  next  line 
breaks  clean  away  from  the  tiresome  Dryness  and  Moisture  and 
is  gone  to  the  magic  of  sleep  and  the  blood  of  the  God  out- 
poured. 

1  Plut.  Symp.  IX.  14.  4.  »  Eur.  Baceh,  274. 

'  The  doctrine  of  Teiresias  was  wide- spread  in  Greece  by  the  time  of  Diodoms. 
He  says  (iv.  3) :  Ka06\ov  di  fiv$o\oyo(fa-i  r(a¥  SeQv  fuyltrnfs  avoSoxvs  Tvyxdf€i¥  vap* 
dvBpdbwott  Toi>s  rats  eutpyffflcus  ifvepfiaXofUpovs  icard  ttip  cUpttrip  tQv  ayaOQy  Ai6vva6y  re 
Koi  ik^ipLiiTpa,  rbv  fitp  tw  Tpoffyiveffrdrov  totov  ytv6fAtyop  evphnip,  ttip  W  t^  l^paf 
rpo^f  TTfif  tcparUmfP  irapadoOffap  rt}  y4pei  twp  ap0punrup. 
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Plutarch  quotes  Pindar  as  authority  for  the  Principle  of 
Moisture,  and  undoubtedly  the  sap  of  trees  and  plants  sacred  to 
Dionysos  may  have  helped  out  the  abstraction.  But,  had  Plutarch 
known  it,  the  notion  is  associated  not  so  much  with  Dendrites,  the 
Tree-God,  as  with  a  figure  perhaps  still  more  primitive,  Dionysos 
the  Bull. 


Dionysos  the  Bull-God. 

Dionysos  Dendrites  is  easy  to  realize ;  he  is  but  a  step  back 
from  the  familiar,  canonical  Vine-god.  The  Bull-god  Dionysos 
is  harder  to  accept  because  we  have  lost  the  primitive  habit  of 
thinking  from  which  he  sprang.  The  Greeks  themselves  suffered 
the  like  inconvenience.  They  rapidly  advanced  to  so  complete 
an  anthropomorphism  that  in  Periclean  Athens  the  dogma  of  the 
Bull-incarnation  was,  we  cannot  doubt,  a  stumbling-block,  a  &ith 
as  far  as  possible  put  out  of  sight. 

The  particular  animal  in  which  a  god  is  incarnate  depends  of 
course  on  the  circumstances  of  the  worshippers.  If  he  is  in  a 
land  lion-haunted  his  god  will  be  apt  to  take  shape  as  a  lion; 
later  the  lion  will  be  his  attendant,  his  servitor.  Lions  attend 
the  Mountain-Mother  of  Asia  Minor,  guard  her  as  has  been  seen 
(p.  265)  in  heraldic  fashion,  draw  her  chariot,  watch  her  throned 
In  like  manner  Dionysos,  son  of  Semele,  who  is  but  one  form  of 
the  same  Earth-Mother,  has  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  (fig.  123), 
and  sometimes,  though  not  so  frequently  as  his  Mother,  an 
attendant  lion. 

In  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  134  from  an  amphora  in  the  British 
Museum'  Dionysos,  with  kantharos  and  great  spreading  vine, 
stands  between  two  great  prophylactic  eyes.  A  little  lion  looks 
up  at  him,  dog-like,  adoring  his  master.  On  the  reverse 
Hephaistos  with  his  mallet  carries  the  vine  in  token  of  the 
power  of  the  god.  The  lion  in  this  picture  is  losing  his  reality, 
because  the  lion  has  ceased  to  be  a  dominant  terror  in  Greece, 
The  god  of  a  civilized,  agricultural  people  must  reincarnate  him- 
self in  other  animal  shapes,  in  the  Snake,  in  the  Kid,  most  of  all 
in  the  Bull.    The  Bull-god  may  have  been  too  savage  for  Periclean 

^  Myth,  and  Mon,  Ane.  A  thens,  pp.  44 — 50. 

3  B.M.  CaU  B  264.     Gerhard,  AuMerUsent  Vaunbildtr,  Taf.  8S. 
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Athens,  but  Euripides  must  have  found  him  in  full  force  in 
Macedonia.  To  a  people  of  goat-herds  like  the  Arcadians  the 
goat  is  the  impersonation  of  life  and  generation ;  to  a  people  of 


Fia.  134. 


cow-herds  the  bull  is  the  more  potent  and  splendid  vehicle.  In 
the  Bacchae  there  are  Snake-Epiphanies,  Lion-Epiphanies,  but 
first  and  foremost  Bull-Epiphanies.     At  the  mystery  of  the  Birth* 

*A  Horned  God  was  found 
And  a  God  with  serpents  crowned.' 

In  the  supreme  Orphic  mystery,  to  be  discussed  later  (p.  483), 
the  worshipper  before  he  became  *  Bacchos '  ate  the  raw  flesh  of  a 
bull,  and,  probably  in  connection  with  this  sacrament,  the  Bull  form 
of  the  god  crystallized  into  a  mystery  dogma.  When  Pentheus  has 
imprisoned  the  *  Bacchos '  he  finds  in  the  manger  not  the  beautiful 
stranger  but  a  raging  bull ;  the  hallucination  was  doubtless  bred  of 
ancient  faith  and  ritual.     Again  when  in  the  Bacchae*  Dionysos 


K^ 


1  Eur.  Bacch,  99. 


a  Eur.  Bacch.  918. 
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leads  him  forth  enchanted  to  his  doom  on  Cithaeron,  Pentheus  in 
his  madness  sees  before  him  strange  sights : 

*Yea  and  mine  eye 
Is  bright !   Yon  sun  shines  twofold  in  the  sky, 
Thebes  twofold  and  the  Wall  of  Seven  Gates, 
And  is  it  a  Wild  Bull  this,  that  walks  and  waits 
Before  me  ?    There  are  horns  upon  thy  brow ! 
What  art  thou,  man  or  beast?    For  surely  now 
The  Bull  is  on  thee ! ' 

and  last  when  at  the  moment  of  their  uttermost  peril  the  Bacchants 
invoke  their  Lord  to  vengeance,  the  ancient  incarnations  loom  in 
upon  their  maddened  minds ^ : 

*  Appear,  appear,  whatso  thy  shape  or  name, 
O  Mountain  Bull,  Snake  of  the  Hundred  Heads, 

Lion  of  the  Binning  Flame  ! 
0  God,  Beast,  Mystery,  come ! ' 

All  this  madness  is  based  not  only  on  a  definite  faith,  but  that 
faith  is  the  utterance  of  a  definite  ritual.  In  discussing  the  name 
Bromios  we  have  seen  (p.  415)  that  in  the  ritual  of  Dionysos 
in  Thrace  there  were  *  bull-voiced  mimes*  who  bellowed  to  the 
god.  \s^he  scholiast^  on  Lycophron's  Alexandra  says  that  the 
'  women  who  worshipped  Dionysos  Laphystios  wore  horns  them- 
selves, in  imitation  of  the  god,  for  he  is  imagined  to  be  bull-headed 
and  is  so  represented  in  art>  Plutarch'  gives  more  particulars. 
*  Many  of  the  Greeks  represent  Dionysos  in  their  images  in  the 
form  of  a  bull,  and  the  women  of  Elis  in  their  prayers  invoke  the 
god  to  come  to  them  with  his  bull-foot,  and  among  the  Argives 
there  is  a  Dionysos  with  the  title  Bull-born.  And  they  summon 
him  by  their  trumpets  out  of  the  water,  casting  into  the  depths 
lambs  to  the  Door-keeper;  they  hide  their  trumpets  in  their 
thyrsoi,  as  Socrates  has  told  in  his  treatise  on  the  Hosioi.'  A 
bull-god  is  summoned  and  he  emerges  from  water. 

It  will  later  (p.  496)  be  seen  to  what  strange  theological  uses 
the  Orphics  put  their  bull  and  lion  and  snake-shaped  Epiphanies ; 
for  the  present  it  must  be  noted  how  near  akin  these  were  to  the 
shapes  that  the  Southern  Greeks  gave  to  their  own  indigenous 

1  Eur.  Bacch,  1017 

<f>avijOi  ravpos  17  voX^KpoMOS  I9€t» 

BpdKbw  TJ  irvpi(l>\4yijv  bpatrScu  \itav. 
'^  Schol.  ad  Lyo.  Al,  1237  Ktparo^pown  yiip  koX  avrai  irard  fdfirfiriy  Acoyi/o'ot', 
Tavp6Kpayot  yh,p  ^xu^rdi'erai  xal  ^arypa^eirai. 
»  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Os.  xxxv. 
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gods,  Zeus  and  Athene  and  even  Poseidon  had,  by  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  become  pure  human  shapes,  but  the  ministrants  of 
Poseidon  at  Cyzicus  were  down  to  the  time  of  Athenaeus  known  as 
Bulls^  and  lower  divinities  like  rivers  still  kept  their  bull  shape, 
witness  the  pathetic  story  of  Deianeira  and  AcheloUs^ : 

'A  river  was  my  lover,  him  I  mean 
Qreat  Achelolis,  and  in  threefold  form 
Wooed  me,  and  wooed  again ;  a  visible  bull 
Sometimes,  and  sometimes  a  coiled  gleaming  snake, 
And  sometimes  partly  man,  a  monstrous  shape 
Bull-fronted,  and  adown  his  shaggy  beard 
Fountains  of  clear  spring  water  glistening  flowed.' 

In  those  old  divine  days  a  wooer  might  woo  in  a  hundred 
shapes,  and  a  maiden  in  like  fashion  might  fly  his  wooing.  It  is 
again  Sophocles'  who  tells  us  of  the  marriage  of  Pentheus  : 

'The  wedlock  of  his  wedding  was  untold, 
His  wrestling  with  the  maiden  manifold.' 

The  red-figured  vase-painting  in  fig.  135  looks  almost  like  an 
illustration  of  the  Tra€hiniae\     Here  is  the  monster ;  but  he  is 


Fio.  135. 


man-fironted,  his  body  that  of  a  bull,  and  from  his  mouth  flows 
the  water  of  his  own  stream  Achelolis.  Herakles  is  about  to  break 
off  his  mighty  horn,  the  seat  of  his  strength  ;  Deianeira  stands  by 
unmoved     With  odd  insistence  on  his  meaning  the  vase-painter 


>  Aihen.  §  425  c.  >  Soph.  Track,  9. 

*  ArehSologitehe  Zeitung  xvi.  (1883),  Taf.  11. 


»  Soph.  frg.  548. 
This  vase  is  now  in  the  Louyre. 
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draws  in  a  bom  parallel  with  the  stream  to  show  that,  the 
stream  is  itself  a  coinu^pia  of  growth  and  riches.  The  vase- 
painting  is  many  years  earlier  than  the  play  of  Sophocles. 

I  know  of  no  inst^mce  where  an  actual  bull-Dionysos  is  repre- 
sented on  a  vase-painting,  but  in  the  design  in  fig.  136  from  an 


Fio.  136. 

amphora*  in  the  Wiirzburg  Museum  his  close  connection  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  rides  on  a  bull.  From  the  kantharos  in  his 
hand  he  pours  his  gift  of  wine.  This  representation  is  of  special 
interest  because  on  the  reverse  of  the  same  vase  Poseidon  holding 
his  trident  is  represented  riding  on  a  white  bull.  This  looks  as 
though  the  vase-painter  had  in  his  mind  some  analogy  between 
the  two  divinities  of  moisture  and  growth. 

With  the  bull-Poseidon  and  the  bull  river-god  at  hand,  the 
assimilation  of  the  bull-shaped  Dionysos  would  be  an  easy  task, 
the  more  as  he  was  god  of  sap  and  generation  and  life,  as  well  as 
of  wine.  Water  and  wine  were  blended  in  theology  as  in  daily 
life,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  South  lent  the  element  of  water. 

^  Gerhard,  AuterUsene  Vasenbilder,  Taf.  47. 
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DioDjsoB  then  by  his  tree-shape  and  bis  bull-shape  is  clearly 
shown  to  be  not  merely  a  spirit  of  intoxication,  but  rather  a 
primitive  nature  god  laid  hold  of,  informed  by  a  spirit  of  intoxi- 
cation. Demeter  and  Eore  are  nature-goddesses,  they  have  their 
uprisings  and  down-goings,  but  to  the  end  they  remain  sedate 
and  orderly.  Dionysos  is  as  it  were  the  male  correlative  of  Eore, 
but  informed,  transfigured  by  this  new  element  of  intoxication  ' 
and  orgy. 

This  double  nature  of  the  god  finds  expression  in  one  of  his 
titles,  the  cultus  epithet  of  Dithyrambos,  and  it  is  only  by  keeping 
his  double  aspect  cleai'ly  in  mind  that  this  difficult  epithet  can  at 
all  be  understood. 


Dithyrambos  and  the  Dithyramb. 

The  title  Dithyrambos  given  to  Dionysos  and  the  Dithyramb, 
the  song  sung  in  his  honour,  must  be  considered  together,  in  fiax^t 
this  title  like  '  lacchos '  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  song. 

The  epithet  Dithyrambos  was  always  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
themselves  as  indicating  and  describing  the  manner  of  the  birth 
of  the  god.  Disregarding  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  i  in  Di  they 
believed  it  to  be  derived  fix)m  A^  and  dvpay  double  door,  and  took  « 
it  to  mean  'he  who  entered  life  by  a  double  door,'  the  womb  of  his 
mother  and  the  thigh  of  his  father.  This  was  to  them  the  cardinal 
*  mystexy  *  of  the  birth.  So  much  is  clear  bom  the  birth-song  of 
the  chorus  in  the  Bacchae^ : 

'AcheloUs'  roaming  daughter, 
Holv  Dirce,  virgin  water, 
Bathed  he  not  of  old  in  thee 
The  Babe  of  God,  the  Mystery  1 
When  from  out  the  fire  immortal 
To  himself  his  Gk>d  did  take  him, 
To  his  own  flesh,  and  bespake  him: 
"Enter  now  life's  second  portal. 
Motherless  mystery;  lo  I  break 
Mine  own  body  for  thy  sake, 
ITiou  of  the  Two-fold  Door,  and  seal  thee 
Mine,  0  Bromios'* — thus  he  spake — 
"And  to  this  thy  land  reveal  thee."' 

Dithyrambos  was  *  he  of  the  miraculous  birth,*  Liknites  con- 
1  Eur.  Baceh.  519. 
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ceived  mystically.  The  mistaken  etymology  need  not  make  us 
distrust  the  substantial  truth  of  the  tradition. 

As  Dithyrambos  is  the  Babe  mystically  bom,  so  the  Dithyramb 
was  uniformly  regarded  as  the  Song  of  the  Birth./ /Plato  states 
this,  though  somewhat  tentatively,  in  the  LawsK  When  discuss- 
ing various  kinds  of  music  he  says:  'Another  form  of  song,  the 
Birth  of  Dionysos  called,  I  think,  the  dithyramb.'  f\ 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  Diouysos  as  the  principle  of  life 
and  generation  was  figured  as  a  bull,  it  is  thei'efore  no  surprise 
to  learn  from  Pindar^  that  the  Dithyramb  '  drives '  the  bull : 

*  Whence  did  appear  the  Charites  who  sing 
To  Dionyse  their  king 
The  dithyramb,  the  chant  of  BuU-driying?' 

The  Charites  here  halt  half-way  between  ritual  and  poetry. 
They  are  half  abstract  rhythmical  graces,  half  the  Charites  of  an 
actual  cult.  The  song  of  invocation  to  the  Bull  sung  by  the 
women  of  Elis  has  been  already  noted.  It  is  the  earliest  Dithy- 
ramb preserved,  and  happily  in  his  Greek  Questions  Plutarch'  has 
left  us  a  somewhat  detailed  account.  He  asks,  'Why  do  the 
women  of  Elis  summon  Dionysos  in  their  hymns  to  be  present 
with  them  with  his  bull-foot?'  He  goes  on  to  give  the  exact 
words  of  the  little  ritual  hymn: 

Hero,  Dionysos,  come 

To  thy  temple-home 

Here  at  Elis,  worshipfiil 

We  implore  thee 

With  thy  Charites  adore  Thee, 

Rushing  with  thy  bull-foot,  come ! 

Noble  Bull,  noble  Bull.' 

The  fact  that  'Hero'  precedes  'Dionysos*  in  the  invocation 
makes  it  tempting  to  conjecture  that  we  have  here  a  superposition 
of  cults,  that  the  women  of  Elis  long  before  the  coming  of 
Dionysos  worshipped  a  local  hero  in  the  form  of  a  bull  and  that 

^  Plato  Legg.  in.  700  b  dXXo  ctSos  (fidijt  Aioyj^trov  yivt^itj  otfuii^  di06pafjLfi<n  \ey6fuiros. 
3  Find.  OL  xin.  18 

Tal  Ai(av6(rov  wddep  i^^>c»€P 


»  Pint.  Q.  Or.  XXXVI. 


*A\€Uap  it  yadv^ 

it  vtwv  T(f  ^oiifi  To8l  B6<a¥, 
"A^ie  T4ivp€j  A^ie  raOpe. 
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Dionysos  affiliated  his  cult;  but  another  possibility  is  perhaps 
more  probable,  that  Hero  is  in  the  hymn  purely  adjectival.  It 
has  already  been  shown  that  the  word  meant  to  begin  with  only 
*  strong '  and  then  *  strong  one/ 

The  mention  of  the  Charites  is  important.  They  are  the  givers 
of  increase  (p.  298),  who  naturally  attend  the  coming  of  the  life- 
god;  they  seem  here  analogous  to  the  nurses  of  Dionysos,  the 
sober  form  of  his  Maenads.  They  attend  alike  his  coming  and  his 
birth. 

In  the  Delphic  Paean  (p.  417),  where  the  birth  of  Dionysos  in 

the  spring  is  celebrated,  the  title  Dithyrambos^  is  first  and  fore- 

*most,  before  Bacchos,  Euios,  Braites  and  Bromios: 

*Come,  0  Dithyrambos,  Bacchos,  come, 
Euios,  ThrjsoB-Lord,  Braites,  come, 

Bromios,  come,  and  coming  with  thee  bring 

Holy  hours  of  thine  own  holy  spring. 
Evoe^  Bacchos^  hail^  Faean,  haU, 
Whom  in  sacred  Thebes  the  mother  fair, 
She,  Thyone,  once  to  Zeus  did  bear. 
All  the  stars  danced  for  joy.     Mirth 
Of  mortals  hailed  thee,  Bacchos,  at  thy  birth.' 

The  new-born  god  is  Dithyrambos,  and  he  is  bom  at  the  resur- 
rection of  earth  in  the  spring-time. 

The  epithet  Paean,  belonging  to  Apollo,  is  here  given  to 
Dionysos.  At  the  great  festival  of  the  finishing  of  the  temple  all 
is  to  be  harmony  and  peace;  theology  attempts  an  edifying  but 
impossible  sjmcretism.  Nothing  in  mythology  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  Paean  and  the  Dithyramb  were  to  begin  with  poles 
asunder,  and  it  is  by  the  contrast  between  them  that  we  best 
understand  not  only  the  gist  of  the  Dithyramb  itself  but  the 
significance  of  the  whole  religion  of  Dionysos. 

The  contrast  between  Apollo  and  Dionysos,  Paean  and  Dithy- 
ramb, has   been   sharply  and   instructively  drawn  by  Plutarch, 

^  [Aevp'  &ya  A]i9i)f>a/4^e,  Bdicx, 

rd,  Bp6fu{€),  'fipipa{is  Ikw 
TaurSle)]  lepais  iw  cSpatt. 
Ei/ot  w  lb  [Bdicx*  cJ  Ik  Uoik'^ 

[ii\v  Qii^is  Tor'  iv  evlais  • 

Zri{vl  yclvaro]  «ca>|X£TaiT  8v(6ya. 
rdrrcj  5'  [daripes  dyxV^P^^'. 
(TCPt  wdyres  Si  ^porol  xl^PV' 
ffov  0'at?],  Bdxxifi  yiypais, 
I  have  followed  throaghont  Dr  H.  Weil's  yersion. 
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himself  a  priest  at  Delphi.  The  comparison  instituted  by  Plutarch 
between  the  rites  of  Osiris  and  those  of  Dionysos  has  been  already 
noted  (p.  402).  In  the  discourse  about  Isis  and  Osiris  ^  it  will  be 
remembered,  Plutarch  says  '  the  affair  about  the  Titans  and  the 
Night  of  Accomplishment  accords  with  what  are  called  in  the 
rites  of  Osiris  "  Tearings  to  pieces,"  Resurrections,  Regenerations. 
The  same,'  he  adds,  *is  true  about  rites  of  burying.  The  Egyptians 
show  in  many  places  burial  chests  of  Osiris,  and  the  Delphians 
also  bold  that  the  remains  of  Dionysos  are  deposited  with  them 
near  to  the  place  of  the  oracle,  and  the  Consecrated  Ones  (So-ioi) 
perform  a  secret  sacrifice  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  what  time 
the  Thyiades  awaken  Liknites.'  In  a  word,  at  Delphi  there  were 
rites  closely  analogous  to  those  of  Osiris  and  concerned  with  the 
tearing  to  pieces,  the  death  and  burial  of  the  god  Dionysos,  and 
his  resurrection  and  re-birth  as  a  child. 

In  another  discourse  (On  the  Ei  at  Delphi)  Plutarch*  tells  us 
that  these  ceremonials  were  concerned  with  the  god  as  Dithy- 
rambos,  that  the  characteristic  of  the  Dithyramb  was  that  it  sang 
of  these  mutations,  these  re-births,  and  that  it  was  thereby  marked 
off  sharply  from  the  Paean  of  Apollo.  The  passage  is  so  in- 
structive both  as  to  the  real  nature  of  Dionysos  and  as  reflecting 
the  attitude  of  an  educated  Greek  towards  his  religion  that  it 
must  be  quoted  in  full.  Plutarch  has  been  discussing  and  con- 
trasting Dionysos  and  Apollo  apropos  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos 
at  Delphi,  a  worship  every  detail  of  which  he  must  certainly  have 
known.  Dionysos,  he  says,  has  just  as  much  to  do  with  Delphi  as 
Apollo  himself,  a  statement  rather  startling  to  modem  eara  Then 
he  begins  to  work  out  the  contrast  between  the  two  gods  after  the 
philosophic  fashion  of  his  day.  Apollo  is  the  principle  of  simplicity, 
unity  and  purity,  Dionysos  of  manifold  change  and  metamorphosis. 
This  is  the  esoteric  doctrine  known  to  experts,  cloaked  from  the 
vulgar.  Among  these  experts  (ao^Tepoi)  were  probably,  as  will 
be  seen  iater  (p.  463),  Orphic  theologians.  He  goes  on  to  tell 
how  these  esoteric  doctrines  were  expressed  in  popular  ritual. 
He  of  course  inverts  the  natural  order  of  development.  He 
believes  that  the  doctrine  known  only  to  the  few  gave  rise  to 
a  ritual  intended  to  express  it  in  popular  terms  for  the  vulgar; 

1  Plut.  de  Is,  et  0«.  xxxv. 
'  Plat;  de  Ei  ap,  Delph,  iz. 
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whereas  of  course  in  reality  the  ritual  existed  first  and  was  then 
by  the  experts  made  to  bear  a  mystical  meaning.  Bearing  this 
proviso  in  mind  Plutarch's  account  is  full  of  interest.  'These 
manifold  changes  that  Dionysos  suffers  into  winds  and  water  and 
earth  and  stars  and  the  births  of  plants  and  animals  they  enigma- 
tically term  "rending  asunder"  and  "tearing  limb  from  limb"; 
and  they  call  the  god  Dionysos  and  Zagreus  and  Nyktelios  and 
Isodaites,  and  tell  of  certain  Destructions  and  Disappearances 
and  Resurrections  and  New-Births  which  are  fables  and  riddles, 
appertaining  to  the  aforesaid  metamorphoses.  And  to  him  (i.e. 
Dionysos)  they  sing  dithyrambic  measures  full  of  sufferings  and 
metamorphosis,  which  metamorphosis  has  in  it  an  element  of 
wandering  and  distraction.  For  "it  is  fitting,"  as  Aeschylus  says, 
that  "  the  dithyramb  of  diverse  utterance  should  accompany 
Dionysos  as  his  counterpart,  but  the  ordered  Paean  and  the 
sober  Muse  should  attend  Apollo."  And  artists  in  sculpture  i 
r  represent  Apollo  as  ever  young  and  ageless,  but  Dionysos  they 
represent  as  having  many  forms  and  shapes.  In  a  word,-^hey 
attribute  to  the  one  uniformity  and  order  and  an  earnest  simplicity, 
but  to  the  other  a  certain  incongruousness  owing  to  a  blend  made 
up  of  sportiveness  and  excess  and  earnestness  and  madness.  They 
invoke  him  thus : 

"Euios,  thou  Dionysos,  who  by  the  flame  of  thy  rite 
Dost  women  to  madness  incite."' 

Plutarch  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  division  of  the  ritual  year 
at  Delphi  between  Apollo  and  Dionysos.  Apollo  as  incoming 
conqueror  has  taken  the  larger  and  the  fairer  portion. 

'And  since  the  time  of  the  revolutions  in  these  changes  is 
not  equal,  but  the  one  which  they  call  Satiety  is  longer,  and  the 
other  which  they  call  Craving  is  shorter,  they  observe  in  this 
matter  a  due  proportion.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  use 
the  Paean  in  their  sacrificial  ceremonies,  but  at  the  approach  of 
winter  they  wake  up  the  Dithyramb  and  make  the  Paean  cease. 
For  three  months  they  invoke  the  one  god  (Dionysos)  in  place 
of  the  other  (Apollo),  as  they  hold  that  in  respect  to  its  duration 
the  setting  in  order  of  the  world  is  to  its  conflagration  as  three  to 
one.' 

Plutarch's  use  of  technical  terms,  e.g.  conflagration  (eWi;- 
pwai^X  betrays  that  he  is  importing  into  his  religious  discussion 
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philosophic  speculations,  and  especially  those  of  Heraclitus.  Into 
these  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  him ;  the  important  points  that 
emerge  for  the  present  argximent  are  that  the  Dithyramb  was 
a  ritual  song  sung  in  the  winter  season,  probably  at  festivals 
connected  with  the  winter  solstice,  of  an  orgiastic  charactered 
dealing  with  the  god  as  an  impersonation  of  natural  forces,  dealing 
with  his  suiferings,  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  as  such  con- 
traated  with  the  sober  simple  Paean,  In  a  word  the  DithyrarnR 
and  with  it  the  title  Dithyrambos,  resume  the  two  factors  that 
we  have  detected  in  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  the  old  spirit  of 
life  and  generation,  and  the  new  spirit  of  intoxication. 

It  remains  to  enquire  if  any  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  difficult 
etymology^  of  the  word. 

The  popular  etymology,  that  saw  in  Dithyrambos  the  god-of- 
the-double-door,  is  of  course  impossible.  Dithyrambos,  all  philo- 
logists agree,  cannot  et3anologically  be  separated  from  its  cognate 
thriamhos,  which  gave  to  the  Latins  their  word  triumphua.  The 
word  thriamhos  looks  as  if  it  were  formed  on  the  analogy  of  iambos. 
It  may  be  that  Suidas'  among  his  many  confused  conjectures  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  throws  out  accidentally  the  right  chie. 
He  says  'they  call  the  madness  of  poets  thriasis,*  May  not 
ihriambos  mean  the  mad  inspired  orgiastic  measure  ?  The  first 
syllable  with  its  long  i  may  possibly  be  referred  to  the  root  A< 
already  discussed  under  Diasia  (p.  23).  At  a  time  when  in 
etymology  the  length  of  syllables  was  wholly  disregarded  the  At 
in  Atov  might  help  out  the  confusion,  and  last  some  brilliant 
theologian  intent  on  edification  thought  of  the  double  doors. 
Mythology  has  lefb  us  dim  hints  as  to  the  functions  of  certaio 
ancient  maiden  prophetesses  at  Delphi  called  Thriae.  May 
they  not  have  been  the  Mad  Maidens  who  sang  the  mad  song, 
the  ihriambos 'i 

Of  the  Thriae  we  are  told  by  Philochoros*  that  they  were 

^  The  soggestioD  that  foIlowB  as  to  the  conneotion  of  the  word  Dithyramb  with 
Thriae  is  only  given  tentatively.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  word  Dithyramb  may 
be  of  foreign  origin.  Epiphanias  (Adv,  Haeres.  vol.  i.  bk  iii.  p.  1098  d)  tells  of 
a  goddess  in  Egypt,  worshipped  with  orgiastic  rites  under  the  name  TiSpofJL^. 
She  was  akin  to  Hecate  (dtXXoc  di  rj  TiOpifififfi  'Eirdnyy  ip/joiwevofihn').  TlOptLft^ 
may  have  come  with  other  orgiastic  elements  from  Crete  to  Thrace  (see  p.  460). 

*  Snidas  s.v,  X^ovci  y6.p  dplaauf  Hjtf  ruv  Totrfrw  /latdar. 

*  Philooh.  frg.  125  ap.  Zeuob.  prov.  cent,  v.  75  ^i\6xop6s  ^iifft^  8n  wi&/t^  Kar^x^ 
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nymphs  of  Farnassos,  nurses  of  Apollo.  Save  for  this  mention  we 
never  hear  that  Apollo  had  any  nurses,  he  was  wholly  the  son 
of  his  f&ther.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  they  were  nurses  of 
Dionysos  ? 

The  account  of  these  mysterious  Thriae  given  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn^  to  Hermes  is  strange  and  suggestive.  Hermes  is  made  to 
tell  how  his  first  gift  of  prophecy  came  not  jfrom  Zeus,  but  fi:om 
three  maiden  prophetesses : 

'For  there  are  sisters  bora^  called  Thriae,  maiden  things, 
Three  are  they  and  they  J07  them  in  glory  of  swift  wings. 
Upon  their  heads  is  sprinkled  fine  flour  of  barley  white, 
They  dwell  aloof  in  dwellings  beneath  Pamassos'  height. 
They  taught  me  love  of  soothsaying,  while  I  my  heids  did  feed. 
Being  yet  a  boy.    Of  me  and  mine  my  father  took  no  heed. 
And  thence  they  flitted,  now  this  way,  now  that,  upon  the  wing, 
And  of  all  things  that  were  to  be  they  uttered  soothsaying. 
What  time  thev  fed  on  honey  fresh,  food  of  the  soda  divine, 
Then  holy  madness  made  their  hearts  to  speak  the  truth  incline, 
But  if  from  food  of  honeycomb  they  needs  must  keep  aloof 
Confused  they  buzz  among  themselves  and  speak  no  word  of  sooth.' 

The  Thriae  are  nurses  like  the  Maenads,  they  rave  in  holy 
madness  (Ovtovaiv)  like  the  Thjdades,  but  their  inspiration  is  not 
firom  Bacchos,  the  wine-god,  not  even  from  Bromios  or  Sabazios  or 
Braites,  the  beer-gods ;  it  is  from  a  source,  from  an  intoxicant  yet 
more  primitive,  fix)m  honey.  They  are  in  a  word  'Melissae,' 
honey-priestesses,  inspired  by  a  honey  intoxicant ;  they  are  bees, 
their  heads  white  with  pollen;  they  hum  and  buzz,  swarming 
confusedly.  The  honey  service  of  ancient  ritual  has  already  been 
noted  (p.  91),  and  the  fact  that  not  only  the  priestesses  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus  were  '  Bees,'  but  also  those  of  Demeter,  and, 
still  more  significant,  the  Delphic  priestess  herself  was  a  Bee. 
The  oracle  of  the  Bessi  (p.  370)  was  delivered  by  a  priestess,  and 
the  analogy  with  Delphi  is  noted  by  Herodotus;  may  not  the 
priestess  of  the  Bessi  have  also  been  a  Bee?  The  Delphic 
priestess  in  historical  times  chewed  a  laurel  leaf,  but  when  she 
was  a  Bee  surely  she  must  have  sought  her  inspiration  in  the 
honeycomb. 

With  all  these  divine  associations  about  the  bee,  a  creature 

rbp  nofinurffbv  rpo^ol  'Ar6XXfawof  rpeis  Kd\o\6/i€PaA  6/Ma(,  d0*  up  al  fiapTuccd  \fnjipoi 
Bpial  KoXovPTtu, 

^  Horn.  Hymn,  ad  Merc.  561 — ^663.    I  accept  Hermann's  reading  Bpial  for 
Kcipaij  of.  OemoU  ad  loc. 
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wondrous  enough  in  nature,  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  was 
figured  by  art  as  a  goddess  and  half  human.  In  fig.  137  we  have 
such  a  representation  \  a  woman  with  high 
curled  wings  and  a  bee  body  from  the  waist 
downwards.  The  design  is  from  a  gold 
embossed  plaque  found  at  Oamiros. 

When  Euripides  would  tell  of  the  dread 
power  of  Aphrodite  haunting  with  her 
doom  all  living  things,  Aphrodite  who 
was  heir  to  all  the  sacred  traditions  of  the 
Earth-Mother,  the  image  of  the  holy  bee 
comes  to  his  mind  charged  with  mysterious 
associations  half  lost  to  us.  He  makes  the  chorus  of  maidens  in 
the  Hippolytus  sing' : 

*0  mouth  of  Dirce,  0  god-built  wall 

That  Diroe's  wells  run  under ; 
Ye  know  the  Cyprian's  fleet  foot-fall, 
Ye  saw  the  neavens  round  her  flare 
When  she  lulled  to  her  sleep  that  Mother  fair 
Of  Twy-bom  Bacchus  and  crowned  her  there 

The  Bride  of  the  bladed  thunder, 
For  her  breath  is  on  all  that  hath  lifie^  and  she  floats  in  the  air 
Bee-like,  death-like,  a  wonder.' 

The  thriambos*  was  then,  if  this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  song 
of  the  Thriae  or  honey-priestesses,  a  song  from  the  beginning  like 
the  analogous  Dithjo^mb  confused,  inspired,  impassioned  The 
title  Dithyrambos  through  its  etymology  and  by  its  traditional  use 
belonged  to  Dionysos,  conceived  of  in  his  twofold  aspect  as  the 
nature-god  bom  anew  each  year,  the  god  of  plants  and  animals  as 
well  as  of  human  life,  and  also  as  the  spirit  of  intoxication.  It 
remains  to  ask  what  was  the  significance  of  such  a  god  to  the 
Greeks  who  received  him  as  an  immigrant  from  the  North.  How 
far  did  they  adopt  and  how  far  modify  both  elements  in  this 
strange  and  complex  new  worship? 

^  For  a  fall  acconnt  of  'the  Bee  in  Greek  Mythology*  see  Mr  A.  B.  Cook,  J.H.S, 
XV.  1896,  p.  1.        ^  »  Eur.  Hipp,  565. 

'  OpLafifios  translated  by  the  Romans  into  the  plain  prose  of  *  triumph'  seems  to 
have  remained  to  the  Greeks  a  poetical  word  consecrated  to  poetical  usage.  Gonon 
says  indeed  of  Tereus  in  telling  the  story  of  Philomela :  rifxpti  r^v  aMft  -^X^ffv 
Mi^i  rhv  iK  Xirfiav  Bplafjpop  {Narrat,  xzxi.),  but  the  story  and  the  usage  of  the  word 
seem  borrowed  from  some  poetical  source.  Sir  Richard  Jebb  kindly  draws  mj 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  our  earliest  literary  mention  of  the  thriambot  (Kratinos, 
Koch  frg.  36)  it  is  apparently  sung  by  a  female  singer  : 

8t€  ad  Tovs  xaXoi^s  Optdfi^ovt  dpapOrovtr^  arrpc^dpou. 
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FiiBt,  what  significance  had  Dionysos  to  the  Greeks  as  a  nature- 
god,  in  his  animal  and  vegetable  forms  as  bull  and  tree  ? 

Long  before  the  coming  of  Dionysos  the  Greeks  had  nature- 
gods  :  they  had  Demeter  goddess  of  the  com,  they  had  Poseidon 
Phytalmios  god  of  the  growth  of  plants,  they  had  the  Charites 
givers  of  all  increase.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  noted  that  all 
these  and  many  another  nature-god  had  passed  into  a  state  of 
complete  anthropomorphism.  They  represent  human  rather  than 
merely  physical  relations,  they  have  cut  themselves  as  far  as  possible 
loose  from  plant  and  animal  naturey^  Demeter  is  far  more  mother 
than  com.  Hermes  is  the  young  man  in  his  human  splendour, 
and  spite  of  his  Herm-form  and  phallic  worship  has  well  nigh 
forgotten  that  he  was  once  a  spirit  of  generation  in  flocks  and 
plants.  Athene,  like  her  mother  the  earth,  had  once  for  her 
vehicle  a  snake  (p.  306),  but  she  has  waxed  in  glory  till  she 
comes  to  be  a  motherless  splendour  bom  of  the  brain  of  Zeus,  an 
incarnate  city  of  Athens.  These  magnificent  Olympians  have 
shed  for  ever  the  slough  of  animal  shapes.  Dionysos  came  to 
Greece  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his  development  when  he  was  still 
half  bull  half  tree,  and  this  earlier  stage  was  tolerated,  even 
welcomed,  by  -a  people  who  had  themselves  outgrown  it. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  this  came  to  be.  Man  when  he 
worships  a  bull  or  a  tree  has  not,  even  to  himself,  consciously 
emerged  as  human.  He  is  still  to  his  own  thinking  brother  of 
plants  and  animals.  As  he  advances  he  gains  but  also  loses,  and 
must  sometimes  retrace  his  steps.  The  Greeks  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  may  well  have  been  a  little  weary  of  their  anthropo- 
morphic Olympians,  tired  of  their  own  magnified  reflection  in  the 
mirror  of  mythology,  whether  this  image  were  distorted  or  halo- 
crowned.  They  had  taken  for  their  motto  '  Know  Thyself,'  but  at 
the  fountain  of  self-knowledge  no  human  soul  has  ever  yet 
quenched  its  thirst.  With  Dionysos,  god  of  trees  and  plants  as  well 
as  human  life,  there  came  a  '  return  to  nature,'  a  breaking  of  bonds 
and  limitations  and  crystallizations,  a  desire  for  the  life  rather  of 
the  emotions  than  of  the  reason,  a  recrudescence  it  may  be  of  animal 
passions.  Nowhere  is  this  return  to  nature  more  clearly  seen  than 
in  the  Bacchae^  of  Euripides.  The  Bacchants  leave  their  human 
^  See  Mr  Gilbert  Murray,  Euripide$  p.  Ixvii. 
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homes,  their  human  work  and  ordered  life,  their  looms  and 
distaffs,  and  are  back  with  the  wild  things  upon  the  moantains. 
In  token  of  this  their  hair  flows  loose,  they  clothe  themselves  with 
the  skin  of  beasts,  they  are  girt  with  snakes,  and  crowned  with  ivy 
and  wild  briony,  and  leaving  their  human  babes  they  suckle  the 
young  of  wolves  and  deer* : 

^And  one  a  young  fawn  held,  and  one  a  wild 
Wolf-cub,  and  fed  them  with  white  milk  and  smiled 
In  love,  young  mothers  with  a  mother's  breast, 
And  babes  at  home  forgotten.' 

Euripides,  it  may  be,  utters  his  own  longing  to  be  free  from  the 
tangle  and  stress  of  things  human,  but  it  is  into  the  mouths  of 
the  chorus  of  Maenads  that  he  puts  the  lovely  song' : 

*Will  they  ever  come  to  me,  ever  again, 

The  long,  long  dances, 
On  through  the  dark  till  the  dim  stars  wane? 
Shall  I  feel  the  dew  on  my  throat  and  the  stream 
Of  wind  in  my  hair?    Shall  our  white  feet  gleam 

In  the  dim  expanses? 
O  feet  of  a  Fawn  to  the  greenwood  fled, 
Alone  in  the  grass,  and  the  loveliness ; 
Leap  of  the  Hunted,  no  more  in  dread, 

Beyond  the  snares  and  the  deadly  press. 
Yet  a  voice  still  in  the  distance  sounds, 
A  voice  and  a  fear  and  a  haste  of  hounds, 
0  wildly  labouring,  fiercely  fleet, 

Onward  yet  by  river  and  glen — 
Is  it  joy  or  terror  ye  storm-swift  feet  ? — 
To  the  dear  lone  lands  untroubled  of  men. 
Where  no  voice  sounds,  and  amid  the  shadowy  green 
The  little  things  of  the  woodland  live  unseen.' 

Nor  is  it  only  that  the  Maenads  escape  from  their  humanity  to 
worship  on  the  mountain,  they  find  there  others,  a  strange  congre- 
gation, that  worship  with  them* : 

'There 
Through  the  appointed  hour,  they  made  their  prayer 
And  worship  of  the  Wand,  with  one  accord 
Of  heart,  and  cry  "lacchos,  Bromios,  Lord, 
God  of  God  bom ! "    And  all  the  mountain  felt 
And  worshipped  with  them ;  and  the  wild  things  knelt, 
And  rampea  and  gloried,  and  the  wilderness      * 
Was  filled  with  moving  voices  and  dim  stress.' 

Thisnotion  of  a  return  to  nature*  is  anelement  in  the  worship 

1  Eur.  Baeeh,  699.  «  Ih,  862.  »  16.  723. 

^  Nietzsche  has  drawn  in  this  respect  a  contrast,  beantifol  and  profoundly  true, 
between  the  religion  and  art  of  Apollo  and  Dionysos.  Apollo,  careful  to  remain  hia 
splendid  self,  projects  an  image,  a  dream,  and  calls  it  god.  It  is  iUosion  {Schein)^  its 
watchword  is  limitation  (Maasa)^  Enow  thyself.  Nothing  too  much.    Dionysos  breaks 
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of-Jdonysos  so  simple,  so  moving  and  in  a  sense  so  modera  that 
we  realize  it  without  effort.  It  is  harder  to  attain  to  anything 
like  historical  sympathy  with  the  second  element — that  of  intoxi- 
cation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  the  worship  of  Dionysos  without 
rousing  in  our  own  minds  an  instinctive  protest.  Intoxication  to 
us  now-a-days  means  not  inspiration  but  excess  and  consequent 
degradation ;  its  associations  are  with  crime,  with  the  slums,  with 
hereditary  disease,  with  every  form  of  abuse  that  abases  man,  not 
to  the  level  of  the  beasts  but  far  beneath  them. 

In  tiying  to  understand  how  the  Greeks  felt  towards  Dionysos 
we  must  bear  in  mind  one  undoubted  fact.  The  Greeks  were 
not  as  a  nation  drunkards.  Serious  excess  in  drink  is  rare 
among  southern  nations,  and  the  Greeks  were  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  When  they  came  in  contact  with  northern  nations 
like  the  Thracians,  who  drank  deep  and  seriously,  they  were  sur- 
prised and  disgusted. 

Of  this  we  have  ample  evidence,  much  of  it  drawn  from  the 
discussion  in  the  Deipnosophistae  of  Athenaeus^  on  Wine  and 
Wine-cups.  The  general  tone  of  the  discourse,  while  it  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  drinking,  is  averse  to  drunkenness.  *  The  men  of  old  time 
were  not  wont  to  get  drunk/  The  reason  given  is  characteristically 
Greek;  they  disliked  the  unbridled  license  that  ensued.  It  was  well 
said  by  the  inventors  of  proverbs,  *  Wine  has  no  rudder.'  Plato'  in 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Laws  said  it  was  unfitting  for  a  man  to  drink 
to  the  point  of  drunkenness,  except  on  the  occasions  of  festivals  of 
that  god  who  was  the  giver  of  wine.  An  occasional  and  strictly 
defixiedjicense  under  the  sanction  of  religion  ia  widely  difyfirentt^ 
from  a  general  habit  of  mtemperance.  In  the  first  book  of  the 
Law8\  in  speaking  of  various  foreign  nations  Northern  and  Oriental, 
e.g.  Celts,  Iberians,  Thracians,  Lydians  and  Persians,  he  says 
'  nations  of  that  sort  make  a  practice  of  drunkenness.' 

The  Greek  habit  of  drinking  was  marked  off  from  that  of  the 
Thracians  by  two  customs,  they  drank  their  wine  in  small  cups 

all  bonds;  his  motto  is  the  limitless  {UebennaasB)^  Excess,  Ecstasy.  Das  Individuum 
mit  alien  aeinen  Chrenzen  und  Maassen  ging  hUr  in  der  Selbstvergessenheit  der 
dicnynschen  Zutt&nde  unter,  und  vergass  die  apoUinischen  Satzungen  (Nietzsche, 
Die  Geburt  der  Tragddie,  p.  37). 

1  Ath.  XI.  31  §  427.  «  Plat  Legg.  p.  775.  «  lb.  p.  637. 
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and  they  mixed  it  freely  with  water.  One  of  the  guests  in 
Athenaeus  remarks^  that  it  is  worth  while  enquiring  whether  the 
men  of  old  times  drank  out  of  large  cups.  'For/  he  adds, 
'  Dicaearchus  the  Messenian,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  his  dis- 
course on  Alcaeus  says  they  used  small  cups  and  drank  their  wine 
mixed  with  much  water.'  He  goes  on  to  cite  a  treatise  'On 
Drunkenness '  by  Chamaeleon  of  Heracleia,  in  which  Chamaeleon 
stated  not  only  that  the  custom  of  using  large  cups  was  a  recent 
one  but  that  it  was  imported  from  the  barbarians.  Imported 
indeed  but  never  really  naturalized,  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  '  They 
being  devoid  of  culture  rush  eagerly  to  excess  in  wine  and 
provide  for  themselves  all  manner  of  superfluous  delicacies.'  It 
is  clear  that  in  respect  of  wine  and  food  as  of  everything  else  the 
Greek  was  in-  the  main  true  to  his  motto  'Nothing  too  much.' 
Drunkenness  was  an  o£fence  in  his  eyes  against  taste  as  well  as 
morals. 

Large  drinking  cups  were  a  northern  barbarian  characteristic*; 
they  were  made  originally  of  the  huge  horns  of  the  large  breed 
of  cattle  common  in  the  North,  they  were  set  in  silver  and 
gold,  and  later  sometimes  actually  made  of  precious  metals  and 
called  rhyta.  Chamaeleon  goes  on  to  say, '  in  the  various  regions 
of  Greece  neither  in  works  of  art  nor  in  poems  shall  we  find  any 
trace  of  a  large  cup  being  made  save  in  such  as  deal  with  heroes.' 
That  to  the  dead  hero  was  allowed  even  by  the  Orphics  the 
guerdon  of '  eternal  drunkenness '  will  be  seen  later  (Chap,  xi.),  but 
the  living  hero  only  drank  of  large  cups  of  unmixed  wine  out  of 
ceremonial  courtesy  to  the  Northerner.  Xenophon  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  Anabasis  describes  in  detail  the  drinking  festival 
given  by  the  Thracian  Seuthes.  When  the  Greek  general  and 
his  men  came  to  Seuthes  they  embraced  first  and  then  accordifig 
to  the  Thracian  custom  horns  of  wine  were  presented  to  them. 
In  like  manner  the  Macedonian  Philip  pledged  his  friends  in 
a  horn  of  wine.  It  was  from  silver  horns  that  the  Centaurs 
drank  (p.  386).  A  flatterer  and  a  demagogue  might  drink  deep 
for  his  own  base  purposes.  Of  the  arch-demagogue  Alcibiades 
Plutarch'  says:  'At  Athens  he  scoffed  and  kept  horses,  at  Sparta 
he  went  close-shaved  and  wore  a  short  cloak  and  washed  in  cold 

1  Ath.  zi.  4  §  461.  >  Ath.  xi.  51  §  476. 

'  Plat.  Be  adul,  et  amie,  vn. 
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water,  in  Thrace  be  fought  and  drank/  War  and  drink,  Ai*e8  and 
Dionysos,  have  been  in  all  ages  the  chosen  divinities  of  the 
Northerner.  Diodorus*  in  speaking  of  ceremonial  wine-drinking 
makes  a  characteristically  Greek  statement :  *  They  say  that  those 
who  drink  at  banquets  when  unmixed  wine  is  provided  invoke  the 
Good  Genius,  but  when  after  the  meal  wine  is  given  mixed  with 
water  they  call  on  the  name  of  Zeus  the  Saviour ;  for  they  hold 
that  wine  drunk  unmixed  produces  forms  of  madness,  but  that 
when  it  is  mixed  with  the  rain  of  Zeus  the  joy  of  it  and  the 
delight  remain,  and  the  injurious  element  that  causes  madness 
and  license  is  corrected/  The  Good,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  call 
him  'Wealthy/  Spirit  is  the  very  essence  of  the  old  wine-god  of 
Thrace  and  Boeotia;  the  blending  with  the  rain  of  Zeus  is  the 
taking  of  it  over  to  the  mildness  and  temperance  of  the  Greek 
character. 

Excess  was  rare  among  the  southern  Greeks,  and,  even  when 
they  exceeded,  because  they  were  a  people  of  artists  they 
euphemized.  No  one  but  a  Greek  could  have  conceived  the 
lovely  little  vase-painting  from  an  oinochoe  in  the  Boston  Museum 


Fio.  138. 

of  Fine  Arts'  in  fig.  138.  A  beautiful  maiden  is  the  centre 
of  the  scene.  She  is  a  worshipper  of  Dionysos.  In  her  left 
hand  is  a  tall  thyrsos  and  she  holds  the  cup  of  Dionysos,  the 

»  Diod.  IV.  8. 

■  BosUm  Museum  Annual  Eeport,  1901,  p.  60,  No.  20.     P.  Hartung,  Strena 
HeUngiana,  p.  111. 

H.  29 
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kantharos,  in  her  right.  It  is  empty,  and  she  seems  to  ask  the 
Satyr  who  stands  before  her  to  refill  it  &om  his  oinochoe.  But 
he  will  not,  she  has  had  too  much  already.  Over  her  beautiful 
head,  slightly  inclined  as  if  in  weariness,  is  inscribed — and  who 
but  a  Greek  would  have  dared  to  write  it  ? — her  name  '  Kraipale.' 
Behind  her  comes  a  kindly  sober  friend  bearing  in  her  hand  a  hot 
drink,  smoking  still,  to  cure  her  sickness. 

Perhaps  because  the  extreme  of  drunkenness,  its  after  degra- 
dation and  squalid  ugliness,  was  rare  among  the  Greeks,  they  were 
better  able  to  realize  that  in  its  milder  forms  it  lent  lovely  motives 
for  art.  Wine 'by  the  release  it  brings  from  self-consciousness 
unslacks  the  limbs  and  gives  to  pose  and  gesture  the  new  beauty 
of  abandonment.  Degas  has  dared  to  seize  and  fix  for  ever  the 
beauty  he  saw  in  that  tragedy  of  degradation — ^a  woman  of  the 
people  besotted  by  absinthe.  The  peeping  moralist  that  lurks  in 
most  of  us  intrudes  to  utter  truth  beside  the  mark  and  say  that 
she  is  wicked.  To  the  Greek  artist  there  was  no  such  extreme 
issue  between  art  and  morality.  To  him,  whether  poet  or  vase- 
painter,  to  drink  and  fall  asleep  was  if  not  a  common  at  least 
a  beautiful  experience,  one  he  painted  on  many  a  vase  and  sang  in 
many  a  song.  A  festival  without  the  grace  and  glory  of  wine 
would  to  him  have  been  shorn  of  well  nigh  all  its  goodliness. 
On  this  it  is  needless  to  insist.  To  him  peace  and  wine  and  sleep 
are  playfellows  loving  and  lovely* : 

'Eyelids  closed  and  lulled  heart  deep 
In  gentle,  unforbidden  sleep, 
Street  by  street  the  city  brims 
With  lovers'  feasts  and  burns  with  lovers'  hymns.' 

Another  point  remains  to  be  noted.  Not  only  did  the  Greeks 
mix  their  Thracian  wine  with  water,  tempering  the  madness  of 
the  god,  but  they  saw  in  Dionysos  the  god  of  spiritual  as  well  as 
physical  intoxication.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  drama 
sprang  from  the  religion  of  Dionysos;  his  nurses  are  not  only 
Maenads,  they  are  Muses  ;  from  him  and  him  only  comes  the  • 
beauty  and  magic  of  their  song: 

*Hail  Child  of  Semele,  only  by  thee 
Can  any  singing  sweet  and  gracious  be.' 

The  contrast  between  sheer  Thracian  madness  and  the  Athenian 
1  Bacchyl.  Paean,  Bergk  13,  trans,  by  Mr  D.  S.  MacCoU. 
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notion  of  inspiration  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  two  figures  of 
Dionysos  as  represented  on  the  two  vase-paintings  in  fig.  139  and 
fig.  140,  vase-paintings  roughly  contemporaneous,  the  first  in  the 


Fio.  139. 

style  of  Hieron,  the  second  in  that  of  Brygos.  In  fig.  139  from  a  red- 
figured  stamnos^  in  the  British  Museum  we  have  the  Thracian 
Dionysos  drunk  with  wine,  a  brutal  though  still  splendid  savage  ; 
he  dances  in  ecstasy  brandishing  the  fawn  he  has  rent  asunder  in  his 
madness.  In  the  second  picture'  (fig.  140),  a  masterpiece  of  decora- 
tive composition,  we  have  Dionysos  as  the  Athenian  cared  to  know 
him.  The  strange  mad  Satjrrs  are  twisted  and  contorted  to  make 
exquisite  patterns,  they  clash  their  fi-enzied  crotala  and  wave  great 
vine  branches.     But  in  the  midst  of  the  revel  the  god  himself 


^  Brit.  Mas.  Cat,  s  439,  pi.  xv.    On  the  reverse  a  Satyr  plays  the  flute  to  his 
master's  dancing. 

3  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  Cat,  576.    P.  Hartwig,  MeUtertchalen  xxxm.  1. 
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stands  erect.    He  holds  no  kantharos,  only  a  great  lyre.    His  head 


Fio.  140. 

is  thrown  back  in  ecstasy ;  he  is  drunken,  but  with  music,  not  with 
wine. 

Again,  with  the  Maenad  worshippers  there  is  the  same  trans- 
formation. 

The  delicate  red-figured  kotylos*  in  fig.  141  from  the  National 

Museum  in  Athens  is  like  a  little  twofold  text  on  the  double 

aspect  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos.     On  the  obverse  is  a  Maenad 

about  to  execute  her  old  savage  ritual  of  tearing  a  kid  asunder. 

In  a  moment  she  will  raise  her  bent  head  and  chant' : 

'0  glad,  glad  on  the  Mountains 
To  swoon  in  the  race  outworn, 
When  the  holy  fawn-skin  clings 
And  all  else  sweeps  away. 
To  the  joy  of  the  quick  red  fountains. 
The  blood  of  the  hill-goat  torn. 
The  glory  of  wild-beast  ravenings 
Where  the  hill- top  catches  the  day. 
To  the  Phrygian,  Lydian  mountains 
*Tis  Bromios  leads  the  way.' 

1  Athens,  Kat.  Mus.  Irw,  8442.    BuU,  de  Corr.  Hell.  xix.  189B,  p.  94. 
>  Eur.  Bacch.  186. 
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On  the  reverse  for  counterpart  Ib  a  sister  Maenad.    She  dances 


Fio.  141. 


in  gentle  ecstasy,  playing  on  her  great  timbrel, 
service  of  the  Muses,  and  she  might  sing^ : 


She  is  all  for  the 


*But  a  better  land  is  there 

Where  Olympua  cleaves  the  air, 
The  hi^h  still  dell,  where  the  Muses  dwell, 

Fairest  of  all  things  fair. 
0  there  is  Qrace,  and  there  is  the  Heart's  Desire, 
And  peace  to  adore  thee,  thou  Spirit  of  guiding  Fire.' 


There  are  some  to  whom  by  natural  temperament  the  religion 
of  Bromios,  son  of  Semele,  is  and  must  always  be  a  dead  letter,  if 
not  a  stumbling-block.  Food  is  to  such  a  troublesome  necessity, 
wine  a  danger  or  a  disgust.  They  dread  all  stimulus  that  comes 
from  without,  they  would  fain  break  the  ties  that  link  them  with 
animals  and  plants.  They  do  not  feel  in  themselves  and  are  at 
a  loss  to  imagine  for  others  the  sacramental  mystery  of  life  and 
nutrition  that  is  accomplished  in  us  day  by  day,  how  in  the  faint- 
ness  of  &sting  the  whole  nature  of  man,  spirit  as  well  as  body, 
dies  down,  he  cannot  think,  he  cannot  work,  he  cannot  love^  how 
in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  still  more  in  the  drinking  of  wine, 
life  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  is  renewed,  thought  is  re-bom, 
his  equanimity,  his  magnanimity  are  restored,  reason  and  morality 

1  Eur.  Bacch,  409. 
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rule  again.  But  to  this  sacramentalism  of  life  most  of  us  bear 
constant,  if  partly  unconscious,  witness.  We  will  not  eat  with 
the  man  we  hate,  it  is  felt  a  sacrilege  leaving  a  sickness  in  body 
and  soul.  The  first  breaking  of  bread  and  drinking  of  wine 
together  is  the  seal  of  a  new  friendship ;  the  last  eaten  in  silence 
at  parting  is  more  than  many  words.  The  sacramental  feast  of 
bread  and  wine  is  spread  for  the  newly  married,  for  the  newly 
dead. 

Those  to  whom  wine  brings  no  inspiration,  no  moments  of 
sudden  illumination,  of  wider  and  deeper  insight,  of  larger  human 
charity  and  understanding,  find  it  hard  to  realize  what  to  others  of 
other  temperament  is  s^*  natural,  so  elemental,  so  beautiful — ^the 
constant  shift  from  physical  to  spiritual  that  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  religion  of  Dionysos.  But  there  are  those  also,  and  they  are 
saintly  souls,  who  know  it  all  to  the  full,  know  the  exhilaration  of 
wine,  know  what  it  is  to  be  drunken  with  the  physical  beauty  of 
a  flower  or  a  sunset,  with  the  sensuous  imagery  of  words,  with  the 
strong  wine  of  a  new  idea,  with  the  magic  of  another's  personality, 
yet  having  known,  turn  away  with  steadfast  eyes,  disallowing  the 
madness  not  only  of  Bromios  but  of  the  Muses  and  of  Aphrodite. 
Such  have  their  inward  ecstasy  of  the  ascetic,  but  they  revel  with 
another  Lord,  and  he  is  Orpheus. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ORPHEUS. 
'noAAoi  m4n  NAp6HKO(])o'poi,  HAfpoi  Ae  re  B^kxoi/ 

Mythology  has  left  us  no  tangle  more  intricate  and  assuredly 
no  problem  half  so  interesting  as  the  relation  between  the 
ritual  and  mjrthology  of  Orpheus  and  Dionysos. 

By  the  time  of  Herodotus*  the  followers  of  Orpheus  and  of 
Bacchus  are  regarded  as  substantially  identical.  In  commenting 
on  the  taboo  among  the  Egyptians  against  being  buried  in 
woollen  garments  he  says:  *In  this  respect  they  agree  with  the 
rites  which  are  called  Bacchic  and  Orphic  but  are  really  Egyptian 
and  Pythagorean/  The  identification  is  of  course  a  rough  and 
ready  one,  an  identification  of  race  on  the  precarious  basis  of  a 
similarity  of  rites,  but  one  thing  is  clear  to  the  mind  of  Hero- 
dotus— Orphic  and  Bacchic  and  Egyptian  rites  are  either  identical 
or  closely  aualogous.  The  analogy  between  Orpheus  and  Bacchus 
passed  by  the  time  of  Euripides  into  current  language.  Theseus* 
when  he  would  taunt  Hippolytus  with  his  pseudo-asceticism  says : 

*Go  revel  thy  Bacchic  rites 
With  Orpheus  for  thy  Lord,' 

and  ApoUodorus'  in  his  systematic  account  of  the  Muses  states 
that  Orpheus  'invented  the  mysteries  of  Dionysos.'  The  sever- 
ance of  the  two  figures  by  modern  mythologists  has  often  led 
to  the  misconception  of  both.  The  full  significance,  the  higher 
spiritual    developments   of   the   religion    of   Dionysos   are   only 

^  Herod,  n.  Sl  6fio\oy4ov<n  S^  raOra  rdiat  *Op^iKoTffi  KeiXevfUifoiffi  koI  BoKxtKoiffi, 
iovci  Si  Alyinrrloiai  xal  llvdeLyopeloiffi, 
«  Eur.  Hipp.  954 

PdKX€V€. 

s  ApoUod.  7.  3.  2,  3.  « 
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understood  through  the  doctrine  of  Orpheus,  and  the  doctrine 
of  Oipheus  apart  from  the  religion  of  Dionysos  is  a  dead  letter. 

And  yet,  clearly  linked  though  they  are,  the  most  superficial 
survey  reveals  differences  so  striking  as  to  amount  to  a  spiritual 
antagonism.  Orpheus  reflects  Dionysos,  yet  at  almost  every  point 
/seems  to  contradict  him.  The  sober  gentle  musician,  the  precise 
almost  pedantic  theologist,  is  no  mere  echo,  no  reincarnation 
of  the  maddened,  maddening  wine-god.  Diodorus  expresses  a 
truth  that  must  have  struck  every  thinker  among  the  Greeks, 
that  this  real  and  close  resemblance  veiled  an  inner,  intimate 
discrepancy.  He  says*,  in  telling  the  stoiy  of  Lycurgus,  *  Charops, 
grandfather  of  Orpheus,  gave  help  to  the  god,  and  Dionysos  in 
gratitude  instructed  him  in  the  orgies  of  his  rites ;  Charops  handed 
them  down  to  his  son  Oiagros,  and  Oiagros  to  his  son  Orpheua' 
Then  follow  the  significant  words :  '  Orpheus,  being  a  man  gifted 
by  nature  and  highly  trained  above  all  others,  made  many 
m^ifications  in  the  orgiastic  rites :  hence  they  call  the  rites  that 
took  their  rise  from  Dionysos,  Orphic'  Diodorus  seems  to  have 
put  his  finger  on  the  secret  of  Orpheus.  He  comes  later  than 
Dionysos,  he  is  a  man  not  a  god,  and  his  work  is  to  modify  the 
rites  of  the  god  he  worshipped. 

It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  emphasize  the  humanity  of 
Orpheus.  About  his  legend  has  gathered  much  that  is  miraculous 
and  a  theory'  has  been  started  and  supported  with  much  learning 
and  ability,  a  theory  which  sees  in  Orpheus  an  underworld  god, 
the  chthonic  counterpart  of  Dionysos,  and  that  derives  his  name 
from  chthonic  darkness  {6p<f>vrj).  This  is  to  my  mind  to  mis- 
conceive the  whole  relation  between  the  two. 

Orpheus  as  Magical  Musician. 

Like  the  god  he  served,  Orpheus  is  at  one  part  of  his  career  a 
Thracian,  unlike  him  a  magical  musician.  Dionysos,  as  has  been 
seen  (p.  452),  played  upon  the  lyre,  but  music  was  never  of  his 
essence. 

In  the  matter  of  Thracian  music  we  are   happily  on  firm 

^  Diod.  m.  65  iroXXd  fieraBeiyai  tw  iv  rocf  dpylws, 

*  E.  Maass,  Orpheus,    To  Dr  Maass's  learned  book  I  owe  much,  but  I  am 
reluctantly  compelled  to  differ  from  his  main  contention. 
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ground.  The  magical  musician,  whose  figure  to  the  modem  mind 
has  almost  effaced  the  theologist,  comes  as  would  be  expected 
from  the  home  of  music,  the  North.  Conon^  in  his  life  of 
Orpheus  says  expressly,  'the  stock  of  the  Thracians  and  Mace- 
donians is  music-loving/  Strabo*  too  is  explicit  on  this  point. 
In  the  passage  already  quoted  (p.  415),  on  the  strange  musical 
instruments  used  in  the  orgies  of  Dionysos,  he  says :  '  Similar  to 
these  (i.e.  the  rites  of  Dionysos)  are  the  Eotyttia  and  Bendideia 
practised  among  the  Thracians,  and  with  them  also  Orphic  rites 
liad  their  beginning.'  A  little  further  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Thracian  origin  of  the  worship  of  the  Muses  is  clear  from  the 
places  sacred  to  their  cult.  *  For  Pieria  and  Olympus  and  Pimplea 
and  Leibethra  were  of  old  Thracian  mountains  and  districts,  but 
are  now  held  by  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Thracians  who  colonized 
Boeotia  consecrated  Helicon  to  the  Muses  and  also  the  cave  of  the 
Nymphs  called  Leibethriades.  And  those  who  practised  ancient 
music  are  said  to  have  been  Thracians,  Orpheus  and  Musaeus  and 
Thamyris,  and  the  name  Eumolpus  comes  from  Thrace.' 

The  statement  of  Strabo  is  noticeable.  As  Diodorus  places 
Orpheus  two  generations  later  than  Dionysos,  so  the  cult  of  the 
Muses  with  which  Orpheus  is  associated  seems  chiefly  to  prevail 
in  Lesbos  and  among  the  Cicones  of  Lower  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia. We'  do  not  hear  of  Orpheus  among  the  remote  inland 
Bessi.  This  may  point  to  a  somewhat  later  date  of  development 
when  the  Thracians  were  moving  southwards.  That  there  were 
primitive  and  barbarous  tribes  living  far  north  who  practised 
music  we  know  again  from  Strabo.  He  tells'  of  an  lUyrian  tribe, 
the  Dardanii,  who  were  wholly  savage  and  lived  in  caves  they 
dug  under  dung-heaps,  but  all  the  same  they  were  very  musical 
and  played  a  great  deal  on  pipes  and  stringed  instruments.  The 
practice  of  music  alone  does  not  even  now-a-days  necessarily  mark 
a  high  level  of  culture,  and  the  magic  of  Orpheus  was,  as  will 
later  be  seen,  much  more  than  the  making  of  sweet  sounds. 

Orpheus,  unlike  Dionysos,  remained  consistently  a  Northerner. 
We  have  no  universal  spread  of  his  name,  no  fabulous  l^irth  stories 
everywhere,  no  mystic  Nysa ;  he  does  not  take  whole  nations  by 
storm,  he  is  always  known  to  be  an  immigrant  and  is  always  of  the 

^  Conon,  Narr,  xlv.  0iX6/touo'or  ro  Op^KWf  koI  MaKedinfWP  y4vot. 
>  Strabo  x.  3  §  722.  >  Strabo  vii.  7  §  315. 
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few.  At  Thebes  we  hear  of  magical  singers  Zethus  and  Amphion, 
but  not  of  Orpheus.  In  Asia  he  seems  never  to  have  prevailed ; 
the  orgies  of  Dionysos  and  the  Mother  remained  in  Asia  in  their 
primitive  Thracian  savagery.  It  is  in  Athens  that  he  mainly 
re-emerges. 

To  the  modem  mind  the  music  of  Orpheus  has  become  mainly 
fabulous,  a  magic  constraint  over  the  wild  things  of  nature. 

'Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees 
And  the  mountaiD  tops  that  freeze 
Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing.* 

This  notion  of  the  fabulous  music  was  already  current  in 
antiquity.  The  Maenads  in  the  Bacchae^  call  to  their  Lord  to 
come  from  Parnassos, 

*0r  where  stem  Olympus  stands 
In  the  elm  woods  or  the  oaken, 

There  where  Orpheus  harped  of  old, 
And  the  trees  awoke  and  knew  him. 
And  the  wild  things  gathered  to  him. 
As  he  sang  among  the  broken 
Qlens  his  music  manifold,' 

and  again  in  the  lovely  song  of  the  Alcestis^  the  chorus  sing  to 

Apollo  who  is  but  another  Orpheus : 

*And  the  spotted  lynxes  for  joy  of  thy  song 
Were  as  sheep  in  the  fold,  and  a  tawny  throng 
Of  lions  trooped  down  from  Othrys'  lawn, 
And  her  light  foot  lifting,  a  dappled  fawn 
Left  the  shade  of  the  high-tresscKi  pine, 
And  danced  for  joy  to  that  lyre  of  thine.' 

In  Pompeian  wall-paintings  and  Graeco-Roman  sarcophagi  it 
is  as  magical  musician,  with  power  over  all  wild  untamed  things 
/  in  nature,  that  Orpheus  iQ)pears.  This  conception  naturally  passed 
I  into  Christian  art  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  magical 
musician  transformed  gradually  into  the  Good  Shepherd.  The 
bad  wild  beasts,  the  lions  and  lynxes,  are  weeded  out  one  by  one, 
and  we  are  left,  as  in  the  wonderful  Ravenna'  mosaic,  with  only  a 
congregation  of  mild  patient  sheep. 

It  is  the  more  interesting  to  find  that  on  black  and  red-figured 
vase-paintings,  spite  of  this  literary  tradition,  the  power  of  the 
magical  musician  is  quite  diflferently  conceived.     Orpheus  does 

1  Eur.  Bacch.  660.  «  Eur.  Ale.  579. 

'  In  the  Church  of  S.  ApoUinare  in  Glasse.     See  Kurth,  Mowiken  von  der 
chrUtlich.  Era^  Taf.  xxyii. 
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not  appear  at  all  on  black-figured  vases — again  a  note  of  his  late 
coming — and  on  red-figured  vases  never  with  the  attendant  wild 
beasts. 

On  a  vase  found  at  Gela  and  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum^, 
reproduced  in  fig.  142,  we  have  Orpheus  as  musician.  He  wears 
Greek  dress  and  sits  playing  on  his  lyre  with  up-turned  head, 
utterly  aloof,  absorbed.    And  round  him  are  not  wild  beasts  but 


Fio,  142. 

wild  inen,  Thracians.  They  wear  uniformly  the  characteristic 
Thracian  dress,  the  fox-skin  cap  and  the  long  embroidered  cloak, 
of  both  of  which  Herodotus*  makes  mention  as  characteristic. 
The  Thracians  who  joined  the  Persian  expedition,  he  says,  *  wore 
fox-skins  on  their  heads  and  were  clothed  with  various-coloured 
cloaks.'  These  wild  Thracians  in  the  vase-painting  are  all  intent 
on  the  music ;  the  one  to  the  right  looks  suspicious  of  this  new 
magic,  the  one  immediately  facing  Orpheus  is  determined  to 
enquire  into  it,  the  one  just  behind  has  gone  under  completely ; 
his  eyes  are  shut,  his  head  falling,  he  is  mesmerized,  drunken  but 
not  with  wine. 

This  beautiful  picture  brings  to  our  minds  very  forcibly  one 

^  Berlin  Mus.  Cat.  3172;  Progr,  Winckelmannsfeste,  Berlin,  No.  60,  Taf.  ii.; 
Boscber,  Lexicon^  vol  m.  p.  1179. 
'  Herod,  vii.  76. 
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note  of  Orpheus,  as  contrasted  with  Dionysos,  his  extraordinary 
quiet.  Orpheus  never  plays  the  flute  'that  rouses  to  madness' 
nor  clangs  the  deafening  cymbals ;  he  plajrs  always  pn  the  quiet 
lyre,  and  he  is  never  disturbed  or  distraught  by  his  own  music 
He  is  the  very  mirror  of  that '  orderliness  and  grave  earnestness ' 
{ra^i^  tcaX  airovhrj)  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  441),  Plutarch  took 
to  be  the  note  of  Apollo.  Small  wonder  that  Apollo  was  imaged 
as  Orpheus. 

Orpheus,  before  the  dawn  of  history,  had  made  his  home  in 
Thrace.  His  music  is  all  of  the  North,  but  after  all,  though 
mythology  always  emphasizes  this  musioi  it  was  not  the  whole 
secret  of  his  influence.  He  was  more  priest  than  musician.  More- 
over, though  Orpheus  has  certain  Apolline  touches,  the  two  figures 
are  not  really  the  least  like.  About  Apollo  there  is  no  atmosphere 
of  mysticism,  nothing  mysterious  and  ineffable;  he  is  all  sweet 
reasonableness  and  lucidity.  Orpheus  came  to  Thrace  and  thence 
to  Thessaly,  but  he  came,  I  believe,  from  the  South.  It  will  later 
be  seen  that  his  religion  in  its  most  primitive  form  is  best  studied 
in  Crete.  In  Crete  and  perhaps  there  only  is  found  that  strange 
blend  of  Egyptian  and  primitive  Pelasgian  which  found  its  ex- 
pression in  Orphic  rit^s.  Diodorus^  says  Orpheus  went  to  Egypt 
to  lecmi  his  ritual  and  theology,  but  in  reality  there  was  no  need 
to  leave  his  native  island.  From  Crete  by  the  old  island  route' 
he  passed  northwards,  leaving  his  mystic  rites  as  he  passed  at 
Faros,  at  Samos,  at  Samothrace,  at  Lesbos.  At  Maroneia  among 
the  Cicones  he  met  the  vine-god,  among  the  Thracians  he  learnt 
his  music.  All  this  is  by  anticipation.  That  Crete  was  the  home 
of  Orphism  will  best  be  seen  after  examination  of  the  mysteries  of 
Orpheus  (p.  565).  For  the  present  we  must  be  content  to  examine 
his  mythology. 

The  contrast  between  Orpheus  and  Dionysos  is  yet  more 
vividly  emphasized  in  the  vase-paiifting*  next  to  be  considered 
(fig.  143),  from  a  red-figured  hydria  of  rather  late  style.  Again 
Orpheus  is  the  central  figure,  and  again  a  Thracian  in  his  long 
embroidered  cloak  and  fox-skin  cap  is  listening  awe-struck.     It  is 

»  Diod.  IV.  25. 

*  These  wanderings  by  sea  may  perhaps  be  reflected  in  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonante. 

'  Koscher,  Lexicon^  vol.  iii.  p.  1181,  fig.  5.  The  vase  was  formerly  in  the 
Datuit  collection. 
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noticeable  that  in  this  and  all  red-figured  vases  of  the  fine  period 
Orpheus  is  dressed  as  a  Greek;  he  has  been  wholly  assimilated, 
nothing  in  hjs  dress  marks  him  from  Apollo.  It  is  not  till  a  very 
late  date,  and  chiefly  in  Lower  Italy,  that  the  vase-painter  shows 
himself  an  archaeologist  and  dresses  Orpheus  as  a  Thracian  priest. 
Not  only  a  Thracian  but  a  Satyr  looks  and  listens  entranced. 


Fia.  143. 

But  this  time  Orpheus  will  not  work  his  magic  will.  He  may 
tame  the  actual  Thracian,  he  may  tame  the  primitive  population 
pf  Thrace  mythologically  conceived  of  as  Satyrs,  but  the  real 
worshipper  of  Dionysos  is  untameable  as  yet.  Up  from  behind  in 
hot  haste  comes  a  Maenad  armed  with  a  gre^t  club,  and  we  foresee 
the  pitiful  end. 

The  Death  of  Orpheus. 

The  story  of  the  slaying  of  Orpheus  by  the  Thracian  women, 
the  Maenads,  the  Bassarids,  is  of  cardinal  importance.  It  was  the 
subject  of  a  lost  play  by  Aeschylus,  but  vases  of  the  severe  red- 
figured  style  remain  our  earliest  extant  source.  Manifold  reasons, 
to  suit  the  taste  of  various  ages,  were  of  course  invented  to  account 
for  the  myth.  Some  said  Orpheus  was  slain  by  Zeus  because 
Prometheus-like  he  revealed  mysteries  to  man.  When  love  came 
into  fashion  he  suffers  for  his  supposed  sin  against  the  Love-God. 
Plato ^  made  him  be  done  to  death  by  the  Maenads,  because, 
instead  of  dying  for  love  of  !Ehrydice,  he  went  down  alive  into 
Hades.    But  serious  tradition  always  connected  his  death  somehow 

^  Plat.  Symp,  179  o.  Phanocles  (ap.  Stob.  »erm,  lxiv.)  makes  Orpheas  safifer  for 
his  introdaotion  of  paiderastia,  the  introduction  of  whion  is  attributed  by  Aristotle 
(Pol,  n.  10)  to  the  Cretan  Minos. 
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i     . 

with  the  cult  of  Dionysos.     According  to  one  account  he  died 

the  death  of  Dionysos  himself.     Proklos^  in  his  commentary  on 

'    Plato  says :  *  Orpheus,  because  he  was  the  leader  in  the  rites  of 

Dionysos,  is  said  to  have  suffered  the  like  fate  to  his  god/     It 

will  later  be  shown  in  discussing  Orphic  mysteries  (p.  484)  that 

an  important  feature  in  Dionysiac  religion  was  the  rending  and 

I    death  of  the  god,  and  no  doubt  to  the  faithful  it  seemed  matter  of 

;    edification  that  Orpheus,  the  priest  of  his  mysteries,  should  suffer 

'    the  like  passion. 

But  in  the  myth  of  the  death  by  the  hands  of  the  Maenads 
there  is  another  element,  possibly  with  some  historical  kernel,  the 
element  of  hostility  between  the  two  cults,  the  intimate  and 
bitter  hostility  of  things  near  akin.  The  Maenads  tear  Orpheus 
to  pieces,  not  because  he  is  an  incarnation  of  their  god,  but 
because  he  despises  them  and  they  hate  him.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  form  of  the  legend  followed  by  Aeschylua  It  is 
recorded  for  us  by  Eratosthenes*.  *  He  (Orpheufe)  did  not  honour 
[  Dionysos  but  accounted  Helios  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  whom 
•:  also  he  called  Apollo.  And  rising  up  early  in  the  morning  he 
climbed  the  mountain  called  Pangaion  and  waited  for  the  rising  of 
the  sun  that  he  might  first  catch  sight  of  it.  Therefore  Dionysos 
was  enraged  and  sent  against  him  his  Bassarids,  as  Aeschylus 
the  poet  says.  And  they  tore  him  to  pieces  and  cast  his  limbs 
asunder.  But  the  Muses  gathered  them  together  and  buried 
them  in  the  place  called  Leibethra.'  Orpheus  was  a  reformer, 
a  protestant ;  there  is  always  about  him  a  touch  of  the  reformer's 
priggishness ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  a  little  with  the- 
determined  looking  Maenad  who  is  coming  up  behind  to  put  a 
stop  to  all  this  sun-watching  and  lyre-playing. 

The  devotion  of  Orpheus  to  Helios  is  noted  also  in  the 
hypothesis  to  the  Orphic  LithikaK  Orpheus  was  on  his  way  up 
a  mountain  to  perform  an  annual  sacrifice  in  company  with  some 

^  ProkL  ad  Plat.  Polit.  p.  398  *OpA€vt  art  rdv  Aiw6aov  TeKrrw  ijyefjuify  Ter^/icros 
rd  Sfioia  woBeof  \4ycTiu  r^  a<f>erip^  $€if. 

3  Eratosth.  Catast.  xziv.  Since  the  above  was  written  M.  Salomon  Beinach's 
interesting  paper  *La  Mort  d'Orph^e  (Rev,  Arch,  1902,  p.  242)  has  appeared.  He 
sees  in  Orphens  a  fox-totem  of  the  Bassarids.  But  the  traits  of  Orpheus  re> 
corded  by  tradition  seem  to  me  exclusively  human.  I  am  more  inclined  to  see  in 
his  dismemberment  the  echo  of  some  tradition  of  *  secondary  burial,'  such  as  is 
known  to  have  been  practised  in  primitive  Egypt  and,  signifioantly,  in  Crete,  at 
Palaiokastro.    See  J.  H.  S,  1902,  p.  886. 

»  Hypoth.  ad  Orph,  Lith, 
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Mends  when  he  met  Theiodamas.     He   tells  Theiodamas   the 

origin  of  the  custom.     When  Orpheus  was  a  child  he  was  nearly 

killed  by  a  snake  and  he  took  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  sanctuary 

of  Helios.     The  father  of  Orpheus  instituted  the  sacrifice  and 

when  his  father  left  the  country  Orpheus  kept  it  up.    Theiodamas 

waits  till  the  ceremony  is  over,  and  then  follows  the  discourse  on 

precious  stones. 

That  there  was  a  Thracian  cult  of  the  Sun-god  later  fused 

with  that  of  Apollo  is  certain.     Sophocles*  in  the  Tereus  made 

some  one  say: 

'0  Helios,  name 
To  Thracian  horsemen  dear,  0  eldest  flame ! ' 

Helios  was  a  favourite  of  monotheism,  as  we  learn  from  another 
fragment  of  Sophocles* : 

'Helios,  have  pity  on  me. 
Thou  whom  the  wise  men  call  the  sire  of  gods 
And  father  of  all  things.' 

The  '  wise  men '  here  as  in  many  other  passages"  may  actually 
be  Orphic  teachers,  anyhow  they  are  specialists  in  theology. 
Helios,  as  all-father,  has-  the  air  of  late  speculation,  but  such 
speculations  are  often  only  the  revival  in  another  and  modified 
form  of  a  primitive  faith.  By  the  time  of  Homer,  Helios  had 
sunk  to  a  mere  impersonation  of  natural  fact,  but  he  may 
originally  have  been  a  potent  sky  god  akin  to  Keraunios  and  to 
Ouranos,  who  was  himself  effaced  by  Zeus.  Orpheus  was,  as  will 
later  be  seen,  a  teacher  of  monotheism,  and  it  was  quite  in  his 
jnanner  to  attempt  the  revival  of  an  ancient  and  possibly  purer 
faith. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  ancient  tradition  \ 
made  him  the  foe  of  Dionysos  and  the  victim  of  the  god's  wor- 
shippers.  His  death  at  their  hands  is  depicted  on  numerous  ' 
vase-paintings  of  which  a  t}rpical  instance  is  given  in  fig.  144.  The 
design  is  from  a  red-figured  stamnos  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano  of 
the  Vatican*.  The  scheme  is  usually  much  the  same;  we  have 
the  onset  of  the  Thracian  women  bearing  clubs  or  double  axes 

I  Soph.  frg.  623. 

3  Soph.  frg.  1017.    The  attribution  to  Sophooles  is  donbtfal. 
3  Evidence  of  the  nse  of  ol  <ro^ol  to  in^oate  the  Orphics  has  been  collected 
by  Dr  J.  Adam  in  bis  edition  of  the  Republic,  Vol.  ii.  p.  378. 

*  Maseo  Gregoriano  ii.  60.  1 ;  Boscher,  Lexicon  iii.  p.  1187,  fig.  12. 
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Fio.  144. 


or  great  rocks  for  weapons.  Usually  they  are  on  foot,  but  on  the 
Vatican  stamnos  one  Maenad  appears  mounted,  Amazon  fashion. 
Before  this  fierce  onset  the  beau- 
tiful musician  falls  helpless,  his 
only  weapon  of  defence  the  in- 
nocent lyre.  On  a  cylix^  with 
white  ground  about  the  date  of 
Euphronios,  the  Thracian  Maenad 
who  slays  Orpheus  is  tattooed; 
on  the  upper  part  of  her  right 
arm  is  clearly  marked  a  little 
stag.  Popular  aetiology  connected 
this  tattooing  -with  the  death  of 
Orpheus.  The  husbands  of  the 
wicked  women  tattooed  them  as 
a  punishment  for  their  crime, 
and  all  husbands  continued  the 
practice  down  to  the  time  of 
Plutarch.      Plutarch'      says      he 

'  cannot  praise  them,*  as  long  protracted  punishment  is  *  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Deity/     Prof,  Ridge  way'  has  shown  that  the  practice 
of  tattooing  was  in  use  among  the  primitive  Felasgian  population 
but  never  adopted  by  the  Achaeans. 
The  Maenads  triumphed  for  a  time. 

•What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  Muse  herself  for  her  enchanting  son, 
Whom  universal  natiu*e  did  lament, 
When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideotis  roar 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore?' 

The  dismal  savage  tale  comes  to  a  gentle  close.  The  head  of 
Orpheus,  singing  always,  is  found  by  the  Muses,  and  buried  in 
the  sanctuary  at  Lesbos.  Who  are  the  Muses?  Who  but  the 
Maenads  repentant,  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds. 

1  J,  H.  S,  1S88,  pi.  I.  On  another  vase  in  the  British  Museum  (Cat.  b  801) 
a  Maenad  pursuing  Orpheus  is  tattooed  on  the  right  arm  and  both  insteps  with 
a  ladder-like  pattern. 

'  Plut.  de  ier.  num,  vind.  xn.  oW  ykp  Op^Kat  iireupov/xev  8ti  vrl^ovatp  dxpi  pv9 
Tifiupovrr€S  'Op0e(  rdt  avTU¥  71/^01x0?,  and  Phanocles  ap.  Stob.  FloriUg,  p.  399 
V.  13  says : 

woivkt  3*  ^Op^tfi'  KTafUv(i>  art^ovffi  yuwaiKas 
elt  in  vvv  Kfitnft  ctiftKCV  dfXTXaKlrit. 
'  Early  Age  of  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  898. 
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That  Maenads  and  Muses,  widely  diverse  though  they  seem 
to  us,  were  not  by  classical  writers  sharply  sundered  is  seen  in  the 
variant  versions  of  the  story  of  Lyciirgus.  Dionysos  in  Homer  is 
attended  by  his  nurses  (riOfjvai)  and  these,  as  has  already  been 
shown  (p.  402),  are  Maenads,  but,  when  we  come  to  SoJ^hocles, 
these  same  nurses,  these  *  god-inspired '  women,  are  not  Maenads, 
but  Muse&  The  chorus  in  the  Antigone^  sings  of  Lycurgus; 
how  he 

'Set  his  hand 
To  stay  the  god-inspired  woman-band, 
To  quell  his  Women  and  his  joyous  fire, 
And  rouse  the  fluting  Muses  into  ire.' 

Nor  is  it  poetry  only  that  bears  witness.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  eighth  book  of  his  Sympodacs  Plutarch"  is  urging  the 
importance  of  mingling  improving  conversation  with  the  drinking 
of  wine.  *It  is  a  good  custom,'  he  says,  'that  our  women  have, 
who  in  the  festival  of  the  Agrionia  seek  for  Dionysos  as  though  he 
had  run  away,  and  then  they  give  up  seeking  and  say  that  he  has 
taken  refuge  with  the  Muses  and  is  lurking  with  them,  and  after 
some  time  when  they  have  finished  their  feast  they  ask  each 
other  riddles  and  conundrums  {alviyfiara  teal  ypi<f>ou<i).  And  this 
mystery  teaches  us. . . .'  In  some  secret  Bacchic  ceremonial  extant 
in  the  days  of  Plutarch  and  carried  on  by  women  only,  Dionysos 
was  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  his  women  attendants,  but 
they  were  known  as  Muses  not  as  Maenads.  The  shift  of  Maenad  | 
to  Muse  is  like  the  change  of  Bacchic  rites  to  Orphic ;  it  is  the  I 
informing  of  savage  rites  with  the  spirit  of  music,  order  and  peace.   \ 


The  Hero-shrine  of  Orpheus. 

Tradition  says  that  Orpheus  was  buried  by  the  Muses, 
and  fortunately  of  his  burial-place  we  know  some  definite  par- 
ticulars. It  is  a  general  principle  in  mythology  that  the  re- 
puted death-place  of  a  god  or  hero  is  of  more  significance  than 
his  birth-place,  because,  among  a  people  like  the  Greeks,  who 
practised  hero-worship,  it  is  about  the  death-place  and  the  tomb 
that  cultus   is  set  up.     The  birth-place   may  have  a  mythical 

J  Soph.  Ant,  962.  a  Plut.  Symp.  vin.  Proem. 

H.  30 
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sanctity,  bat  it  is  at  the  death-place  that  we  can  best  study 
ritual  practice. 

PhiloBtmtos^  in  the  Heroicus  says:  'After  the  outrage  of  the 
women  the  head  of  Orpheus  reached  Lesbos  and  dwelt  in  a  cleft 
of  the  island  and  gave  oracles  in  the  hollow  earth.'  It  is  clear 
that  we  have  here  some  form  of  Nekyomanteion^  oracle  of  the  dead. 
Of  such  there  were  many  scattered  all  over  Qreece ;  in  fact,  as  has 
already  been  seen  (p.  341),  the  tomb  of  almost  any  hero  might 
become  oracular.  The  oracular  tomb  of  Orpheus  became  of  wide 
repute.  Inquirers,  Philostratos'  tells  us,  came  to  it  even  from 
far-off  Babylon.  It  was  from  the  shrine  of  Orpheus  in  Lesbos 
that  in  old  days  there  came  to  Cyrus  the  brief,  famous  utterance: 
*  Mine,  O  Cyrus,  are  thine.' 

Lucian'  adds  an  important  statement.  In  telling  the  story  of 
the  head  and  the  lyre  he  says:  'The  head  they  buried  at  the 
place  where  now  they  have  a  sanctuary  of  Bacchus.  The  lyre  on 
the  other  hand  was  dedicated  in  a  sanctuary  of  Apollo.'  The 
.  statement  carries  conviction.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  bury 
head  and  lyre  together.  The  truth  probably  was  that  the  lyre 
was  a  later  decorative  addition  to  an  old  head-oracle  story;  the 
head  was  buried  in  the  shrine  of  the  god  whose  religion  Orpheus 
reformed. 

Antigonus*  in  his  *  History  of  Wonderful  Things'  records  a 
lovely  tradition.  He  quotes  as  his  authority  Myrtilos,  who  wrote 
a  treatise  on  Lesbian  matters.  Myrtilos  said  that,  according  to 
the  local  tradition,  the  tomb  of  the  head  of  Orpheus  was  shown  at 
Antissaia,  and  that  the  nightingales  sang  there  more  sweetly  than 
elsewhere.  In  those  wonder-loving  days  a  bird  had  but  to  perch 
upon  a  tomb  and  her  song  became  a  miracle. 

The  oracle  shrine  of  Orpheus  is  depicted  for  us  on  a  some- 
what late  red-figured  cylix  of  which  the  obverse'  is  reproduced  in 
fig.  145.  It  is  our  earliest  definite  source  for  his  cult.  The  head 
of  Orpheus  is  prophesying  with  parted  lips.     We  are  reminded  of 

1  PhiloBtr.  Her.  v.  §  704  ^  kc^Xt)  yap  fierh.  ro^  rwv  ywcuK&y  fpyop  4s  \4c^» 
KaTd(rx,ovaa  /njyfJM  r^s  Kia^ov  (fiKiae  koX  iv  Ko(\ig  rj  yy  ^XP^^A^^^'* 

«  Philoatr.  Her.  v.  §  704.  »  Luoian  adv.  indoct.  11. 

*  Antiq.  Hist.  Mir.  v. 

'  Minervini,  Bull.  Arch,  Nap.  vol.  vi.  1857,  Tav.  rv.;  Boscber,  Lexicon  in, 
p.  1178,  fig.  '3.  The  vase  was  last  Been  by  Prof.  Fartwangler  in  the  Barone 
collection ;  where  it  now  is  I  am  unable  to  say.  On  the  reyerse  of  the  Tase  (not 
figured  here)  a  Muse  is  handing  a  lyre  to  a  woman. 
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the  vase-painting  in  fig.  10,  where  the  head  of  Teiresias  emerges 
bodily  from  the  sacrificial  trench  near  which  Odysseus  is  seated. 
A  youth  has  come  to  consult  the  oracle  and  holds  in  his  hands  a 
tablet  and  style.     Whether  he  is  putting  down  his  own  question 


Fig.  145. 


or  the  god's  answer  is  uncertain.  We  know  from  Plutarch^  that 
at  the  oracle  shrine  of  another  hero,  Mopsos,  questions  were  some- 
times sent  in  on  sealed  tablets^.  In  the  case  cited  by  Plutarch  a 
test  question  was  set  and  the  oracle  proved  equal  to  the  occasion. 
The  vase-painting  calls  to  mind  the  lines  in  the  Alcestis  of 
Euripides  where  the  chorus  sings': 

*  Though  to  high  heaven  I  fly, 
Borne  on  the  Muses'  wing, 
Thinking  great  thoughts,  yet  do  I  find  no  thing 
Stronger  than  stern  Necessity. 
No — not  the  spell 
On  Thracian  tablets  legible 
That  from  the  voice  of  Orpheus  fell, 
Nor  those  that  Phoebus  to  Asklepios  gave 
That  he  might  weary  woe-worn  mortals  save.' 

Orpheus  on  the  vase-painting  is  a  voice  {yrjpvsi)  and  nothing 
more.  As  to  the  tablets,  if  we  may  trust  the  scholiast  on  the 
passage,  tablets  accredited  to  Orpheus  actually  existed.  He 
quotes  Herakleitos*  the  philosopher  as  stating  that  Orpheus  '  set 

^  Plut.  de  defect,  orae,  xlv. 

^  The  scholiast  on  the  Pluttu  of  Aristophanes  v.  39,  commenting  on  the  words 
fkaKcv  ix  rrefiftdrujv,  says  that  persons  who  consulted  an  oracle  made  their  inquiries 
of  the  god  in  writing.  They  wrote  on  a  tablet  {^y  ttvktLi^)  placed  in  the  shrine  for 
that  purpose  and  wreathing  it  with  garlands  gave  it  to  the  divining  priest.  But 
this  information  has  an  apocryphal  air. 

»  Eur.  Ale.  962. 

*  Schol.  ad  Eur.  Ale.  968  6  Si  if>vaiKbs  'B.pdK\eiTos...ypd<fMi)v  ofhus  *t6  di  rod 
AioyCaou  KareaKtikiffTai  iirl  rrfi  Qpq,Krit  4irl  tov  KoXovfiii^ov  Atyuou,  6irov  diff  riMas  iv 
aawUnv  dj^aypatpas  ettfcU  <j>a<rLVi 
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in  order  the  religion  of  Dionysos  in  Thrace  on  Mount  Haemus, 
where  they  say  there  are  certain  writings  of  his  on  tablets.' 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition,  and  it  serves  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  Orpheus  was  an  actual  person,  living, 
teaching,  writing,  writing  perhaps  in  those  old  *Pelasgian' 
characters  which  Linos  used  long  before  the  coming  of  Phoenician 
letters,  characters  which  it  may  be  are  those  still  undeciphered 
which  have  come  to  light  in  Crete  \ 

Above  the  head  of  Orpheus  in  the  vase-painting  (fig.  145) 
stands  Apollo.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  his  prophetic  staff  of 
laurel,  his  right  is  outstretched,  but  whether  to  command  or 
forbid  is  hard  to  say.  A  curious  account  of  the  oracle  on  Lesbos 
given  by  Philostratos'  in  his  Life  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  informs 
us  that  the  relations  of  Apollo  and  Orpheus  were  not  entirely 
peaceable.  ApoUonius,  says  Philostratos,  landed  at  Lesbos  and 
visited  the  adyton  of  Orpheus.  They  say  that  in  this  place  of 
old  Orpheus  was  wont  to  take  pleasure  in  prophecy  until  Apollo 
took  the  oversight  himself.  For  inasmuch  as  men  no  longer 
resorted  to  Gryneion  for  oracles  nor  to  Elaros  nor  to  the  place  of 
the  tripod  of  Apollo,  but  the  head  of  Orpheus,  recently  come  from 
Thrace,  alone  gave  responses,  the  god  came  and  stood  over  him  as 
he  uttered  oracles  and  said:  '  Cease  from  the  things  that  are  mine, 
for  long  enough  have  I  borne  with  thee  and  thy  singing.'  Apollo 
will  brook  no  rivalry  even  of  his  most  faithful  worshipper.  The 
quaint  story  is  evidence  of  the  intolerance  of  a  dominant  and 
missionary  cult. 

Most  circumstantial  of  all  accounts  of  Orpheus  is  that  given 
by  Conon'.  No  one  would  of  course  accept  as  evidence  en  bloc  the 
statements  of  Conon,  concerned  as  he  mainly  is  to  compile  a 
complete  and  interesting  story.  Certain  of  his  statements  however 
have  an  inherent  probability  which  makes  them  of  considerable 

^  According  to  Diodorus,  Linos  and  Orpheus  both  used  'Pelasgic^  letters,  and 
in  them  Linos  wrote  the  deeds  of  Dionysos.  rbv6^  oZv  Klvov  ^offl  roit  HtXaffytKois 
ypd/Jifiaffi  crvPTo^dfieyoy  rdf  rod  trpdrrov  Acoyi/crov  xpd^ecf  Kal  rdf  dXXat  iivdoKniylax 
kTroKiTcely  iv  roit  {fTrofw-fifuiffty.  hfiolus  di  toOtms  xA^<^^^*  ''*'**  UeXaffyiKw  ypdfJLfian 
rby  '0/>^a. 

2  Philostr.  Vit.  ApolL  xiv.  161.  Dr  Deubner  {de  IncubaL  p.  11)  notes  that 
i<f>iaraaOai  is  the  regular  word  used  for  sudden  divine  apparitions. 

*  Conon,  Narr.  xlv.  The  narrative  concludes  thus:  Xaj86rrej  o^  (Hiw  ire^aX^) 
{firb  ff-fifMTi  fieydXifi  OiirTovciy  rificvot  airr^  xepieLp^vretj  6  r^«j  fxiw  ijpffw  ^r,  Urrtpa^ 
d*  i^eylKTfffcv  lepbv  elyar  dwlais  re  yap  Kcd  6ffoit  dXXotf  0€6l  rifuaimu  ycpoipcnu' 
iffTi  5i  yvvai^l  xavreXcDs  A^arov. 
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valua  He  devotes  to  Orpheus  the  whole  of  one  of  his  narrations. 
He  tells  all  the  orthodox  details,  how  Orpheus  won  the  hearts  of 
Thraeians  and  Macedonians  by  his  music,  how  he  charmed  rocks 
and  trees  and  wild  beasts  and  even  the  heart  of  Kore,  queen  of 
the  underworld.  Then  he  proceeds  to  the  story  of  the  death. 
Orpheus  refused  to  reveal  his  mysteries  to  women,  whom  since 
the  loss  of  his  own  wife  he  had  hated  en  masse.  The  men  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  wont  to  assemble  in  arms  on  certain 
fixed  days,  in  a  building  at  Leibethra  of  large  size  and  well 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  the  celebration  of  rites.  When  they 
went  in  to  celebrate  their  orgiastic  rites  they  laid  down  their  arms 
before  the  entrance  gate.  The  women  watched  their  opportunity, 
seized  the  arms,  slew  the  men  and  tore  Orpheus  to  pieces,  throwing 
bis  limbs  into  the  sea.  There  was  the  usual  pestilence  in  con- 
sequence and  the  oracular  order  that  the  head  of  Orpheus  should 
be  buried.  After  some  search  the  head  was  found  by  a  fisherman 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Meles.  '  It  was  still  singing  nor  had  it 
suffered  any  change  from  the  sea,  nor  any  other  of  the  outrages 
that  the  Keres  which  beset  mortals  inflict  on  the  dead,  but  it  was 
still  blooming  and  even  then  after  the  long  lapse  of  time  it  was 
bleeding  with  fresh  blood.'  Other  stories  of  bleeding  miraculous 
heads  occur  in  antiquity.  Aelian^  records  several  and  Phlegon*  in 
his  'Wonders'  tells  of  the  miracle  that  happened  at  the  battle 
against  Antiochus  in  191  A.D.  A  bleeding  head  gave  an  oracle  in 
elegiac  verse  and  very  wisely  ordained  that  the  spectators  were 
not  to  touch  it  but  only  to  listen. 

The  details  supplied  by  Conon  are  of  course  aetiological,  but 
we  seem  to  discern  behind  them  some  possible  basis  of  historical 
fact,  some,  outrage  of  the  wild  women  of  Thrace  against  a  real 
immigrant  prophet  in  whose  reforms  they  saw  contempt  of  their 
rites.  The  blood  of  some  real  martyr  may  have  been  the  seed  of 
the  new  Orphic  church.  How  this  came  to  be  Conon  at  the  end 
of  his  narrative  explains:  *When  the  miraculous  head,  singing 
and  bleeding,  was  found,  they  took  it  and  buried  it  beneath 
a  great  monument  and  fenced  it  in  with  a  sacred  precinct,  a 
precinct  that  no  woman  might  ever  enter.'    The  significant  state- 

1  Ael.  V,  H.  XII.  8. 

*  Phleg.  Mirab,  ni.  It  is  possible  that  the  trait  of  the  severed  head  was 
borrowed  from  the  ritual  of  Adonis  at  Byblos.  See  G.  Fries.  N,  Jahrb.  KL  Alt,  yi, 
1903,  Heft  1. 
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ment  is  added  that  the  tomb  with  its  precinct  was  at  first  a 
heroon,  but  later  it  obtained  as  a  hieron  and  the  proof  was  that  it 
was  honoured  with  burnt  sacrifices  {Ovaiai^)  and*  all  the  other 
meeds  of  the  gods. 

f  Conon  has  undoubtedly  put  his  finger  on  the  truth.  Orpheus 
/was  a  real  man,  a  mighty  siuger,  a  prophet  and  a  teacher, 
I  bringing  with  him  a  new  religion,  seeking  to  reform  an  old  one. 
He  was  martyred  and  after  his  death  his  tomb  became  a  mantic 
shrine.  So  long  as  it  was  merely  a  hero  shrine  the  offerings  were 
those  proper  to  the  dead  (ipoyia-fiaTo),  but  an  effort  was  made  by 
the  faithful  to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  an  upperworld  Olympian. 
Locally  burnt  sacrifices,  the  meed  of  the  Olympians  of  the  upper 
air,  were  actually  no  doubt  offered,  but  the  cult  of  Orpheus  as 
a  god  did  not  obtain.  Translation  to  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Olympians  was  not  always  wholly  promotion.  What  you  gain  as 
a  personage  you  are  apt  to  lose  as  a  personality.  Orpheus 
sacrificed  divinity  to  retain  his  beautiful  humanity.  He  is  some- 
where on  the  same  plane  with  Herakles  and  Asklepios  (p.  347), 
too  human  ever  to  be  quite  divine.  But  the  escape  was  a  narrow 
one.  Probably  if  a  greater  than  he,  Apollo,  had  not  '  taken  the 
oversight,'  the  sequel  would  have  been  otherwise. 

Conon  writing  in  the  time  of  Augustus  believed  Orpheus 
to  have  been  a  real  man.  So  did  Strabo^  In  describing  the 
Thermaean  gulf  he  says  that  the  city  of  Dium  is  not  on  the 
coast  but  about  seven  stadia  distant  and  'near  the  city  of  Dium 
is  a  village  called  Pimpleia  where  Orpheus  lived....  Orpheus 
was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Cicones  and  was  a  man  of  magical  power 
both  as  regards  music  and  divination.  He  went  about  practising 
orgiastic  rites  and  later,  waxing  self-confident,  he  obtained  many 
followers  and  great  influence.  Some  accepted  him  willingly, 
others,  suspecting  that  he  meditated  violence  and  conspiracy, 
attacked  and  slew  him.'  He  adds  that '  in  olden  times  prophets 
were  wont  to  practise  the  art  «>f  music  also.' 

Still  more  completely  human  is  the  picture  that  Pausanias' 

draws  of  the  life  and  work  of  Orpheus.     In  the   monument  to 

Orpheus  that  he  saw  on  Mt.  Helicon  the  spell-bound  beasts  are 

listening  to  the  music,  and  by  the  musician's  side  is  the  figure 

1  Strab.  VII.  frgs.  17,  18  and  19.  «  P.  ix.  30,  12. 
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of  TeleU^  'Bite  of  Initration.'  Fausanias  commenta  as  follows: 
'In  my  opinion  Orpheus  was  a  man  who  surpassed  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  beauty  of  his  poems  and  attained  to  great  power, 
because  he  was  believed  to  have  discovered  rites  of  the  gods  and 
purifications  for  unholy  deeds  and  remedies  for  diseases  and  means 
of  averting  divine  wrath/  And  again,  at  the  close  of  his  account 
of  the  various  miraculous  legends  that  had  gathered  about  Orpheus 
he  says :  *  Whoever  has  concerned  himself  with  poetry  knows  that 
all  the  hymns  of  Orpheus  are  short  and  that  the  number  of  them 
all  is  not  great.  The  Lycomids^  know  them  and  chant  them  over 
their  rites.  In  beauty  they  may  rank  as  second  to  the  h3rmns  of 
Homer,  but  they  have  attained  to  even  higher  divine  fevour/ 

Fausanias  puts  the  relation  between  Homer  and  Orpheus  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  Aristophanes^  who  makes  Aeschylus 
recount  the  service  of  poets  to  the  state : 

•  It  was  Orpheus  revealed  to  us  holy  rites,  our  bauds  from  bloodshed  with- 
holding ; 
Muaaeos  gave  us  our  healing  arts,  oracular  words  unfolding; 
And  Hesiod  showed  us  to  till  the  earth  and  the  seasons  of  fruits  and  ploughing; 
But  Homer  the  god-like  taught  good  things,  and  this  too  had  for  his  glory 
That  he  sang  of  arms  and  battle  array  and  deeds  renowned  in  story.' 

Homer  sang  of  mortals,  Orpheus  of  the  gods ;  both  are  men, 
but  of  the  two  Orpheus  is  least  fabulous.  About  both  gather 
alien  accretions,  but  the  kernel  remains  human  not  divine. 

Orpheus  then  halted  half  way  on  the  ladder  between  earth 
and  heaven,  a  ladder  up  which  many  mortals  have  gone  and 
vanished  into  the  remote  unreality  of  complete  godhead. 

S.  Augustine  admirably  hits  the  mark  when  he  says' :  '  After 
the  same  interval  of  time  there  came  the  poets,  who  also,  since 
they  wrote  poems  about  the  gods,  are  called  theologians,  Orpheus, 
Musaeus,  Linus.  But  these  theologians  were  not  worshipped  as 
gods,  though  in  some  fashion  the  kingdom  of  the  godless  is  wont 
to  set  Orpheus  as  head  over  the  rites  of  the  underworld.' 

The  line  indeed  between  hero  and  underworld  god  was,  as  has 
already  been  abundantly  seen,  but  a  shifting  shadow.  It  is  useless 
however  to  urge  that  because  Orpheus  had  a  local  shrine  and  a 
cult  he  was  therefore  a  god  in  the  current  acceptation  of  the 

^  The  worship  of  Eros  by  the  Lycomids  will  be  discussed  later  (p.  644). 
«  At.  Ban.  1032. 

'  S.  August.  dA  civit,  dei  xnu.  14 :  Venun  isti  theologi  non  pro  diis  culti  sunt 
quamyis  Orpheom  nescio  quomodo  inferiis  saoris  praefioere  soleat  oivitas  impioruon. 
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term.  Theseus  had  a  shriae,  so  had  Diomede,  so  had  each  and 
every  canonical  hero ;  locally  they  were  potent  for  good  and  evil, 
but  we  do  not  call  them  gods.  Athenaeus^  marks  the  distinction. 
'Apollo/  he  says,  'the  Greeks  accounted  the  wisest  and  most 
musical  of  the  gods,  and  Orpheus  of  the  semi-gods.' 

Once  we  are  fairly  awake  to  the  fact  that  Orpheus  was  a  real 
live  man,  not  a  faded  god,  we  are  struck  by  the  human  touches 
in  his  story,  and  most  by  a  certain  vividness  of  emotion,  a  reality 
and  personality  of  like  and  dislike  that  attends  him.  He  seems 
to  have  irritated  and  repelled  some  as  much  as  he  attracted 
others.  Fausanias'  tells  how  of  old  prizes  were  oflFered  for  hymns 
in  honour  of  a  god.  Chrysothemis  of  Crete  and  Fhilammon  and 
Thamyris  come  and  compete  like  ordinary  mortals,  but  Orpheus 
'thought  such  great  things  of  his  rites  and  his  own  personal 
character  that  he  would  not  compete  at  all.'  Always  about  him 
there  is  this  aloof  air,  this  remoteness,  not  only  of  the  self-sufficing 
artist,  who  is  and  must  be  always  alone,  but  of  the  scrupulous 
moralist  and  reformer ;  yet  withal  and  through  all  he  is  human,  a 
man,  who  Socrates-like  draws  men  and  repels  them,  not  by  per- 
suading their  reason,  still  less  by  enilaming  their  passions,  but  by 
sheer  magic  of  his  personality.  It  is  this  mesmeric  charm  that 
makes  it  hard  even  now-a-days  to  think  soberly  of  Orpheus. 

Orpheus  at  Athens. 

Orpheus,  poet,  seer,  musician,  theologist,  was  a  man  and  a 

Thracian,  and  yet  it  is  chiefly  through  his  influence  at  Athens 

that  we  know  him.     The  author  of  the  Rhesos  makes  the  Muse 

complain  that  it  is  Athene  not  Odysseus  that  is  the  cause  of  the 

tragedy  that  befell  the  Thracian  prince.     She  thus  appeals  to  the 

goddess' : 

*And  vet  we  Muses,  we  his  kinsmen  hold 
Thy  land  revered  and  there  are  wont  to  dwell, 
And  Orpheus,  he  own  cousin  to  the  dead, 
Revealed  to  thee  his  secret  mysterieB.' 

The  tragedian  reflects  the  double  fact — the  Thracian  provenance, 
the  naturalization  in  Athens. 

Orpheus,  we  know,  reorganized  and  reformed  the  rites  of 

1  Athen.  xiv.  82  §  632.  >  P.  x.  7.  2.  '  [Ear.]  Rhet,  941. 
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Bacchus.  How  much  he  was  himself  reorganized  and  reformed 
we  shall  never  folly  know.  The  work  of  editing  and  popularizing 
Orpheus  at  Athens  was  accredited  to  Onomacritos,  he  who  made 
the  indiscreet  interpolation  in  the  oracles  of  Musaeus  and  was 
banished  for  it  by  the  son  of  Feisistratos^  If  Onomacritos  inter- 
polated oracles  into  the  poems  of  Musaeus,  why  should  he  spare 
Orpheus  ?  Tatian"  writes  that  *  Orpheus  was  contemporary  with 
Herakles/  another  note  that  he  is  heroic  rather  than  divine,  and 
adds:  'They  say  that  the  poems  that  were  circulated  under  the 
name  of  Orpheus  were  put  together  by  Onomacritos  the  Athenian.' 
Clement*  goes  forther.  He  says  that  these  poems  were  actually 
by  Onomacritos  who  lived  in  the  50th  Olympiad  in  the  reign  of 
the  Feisistratidae.  The  line  in  those  days  between  writing  poems 
of  your  own  and  editing  those  of  other  people  was  less  sharply 
drawn  than  it  is  to-day.  Onomacritos  had  every  temptation  to 
interpolate,  for  he  himself  wrote  poems  on  the  rites  of  Dionysos. 
Fausanias^  in  explaining  the  presence  of  the  Titan  Anytos  at 
Lycosura  says:  'Onomacritos  took  the  name  of  the  Titans  from 
Homer  and  composed  orgies  for  Dionysos  and  made  the  Titans 
the  actual  agents  in  the  suflFerings  of  Dionysos.' 

Something  then  was  done  about '  Orpheus '  in  the  time  of  the 
Feisistratidae  as  something  was  done  about '  Homer/  some  work 
of  editing,  compiling,  revising.  What  form  precisely  this  work 
f  took  is  uncertain.  What  is  certain  is  that  somehow  Orphism, 
Orphic  rites  and  Orphic  poems  had,  before  the  classical  period, 
come  to  Athens.  The  effect  of  this  Orphic  spirit  was  less  obvious, 
less  widespread,  than  that  of  Homer,  but  perhaps  more  intimate 
and  vital.  We  know  it  because  Euripides  and  Flato  are  deep- 
dyed  in  Orphism,  we  know  it  not  only  by  the  signs  of  actual 
influence,  but  by  the  frequently  raised  protest. 

Orpheus,  it  has  been  established  in  the  mouth  of  many 
witnesses,  modified,  ordered,  'rearranged'  Bacchic  rites.  We 
naturally  ask — was  this  all?  Did  this  man  whose  name  has 
come  down  to  us  through  the  ages,  in  whose  saintly  and  ascetic 

*  Herod,  vn.  6. 

^  Tat.  adv,  Oraec.  zli.  271  rd  ^x'  airoO  iTt^p6fi€yd  ^xwip  inrb  ^OpopaKpLrov  rod 
*A$iiPaiov  aurrrrdxBai. 

>  Clem.  Al.  Str.  l  332  ^Opofidxpirot  ov  ra  elt  *Op^a  <p€p6fi€Pa  yjyerai  e&at  xard 
Tilp  rtop  Tieiffurrparidup  dpxV"  *"^P^  ''^''  ircPTTfKooriiP  ^OXvfiiridda, 

*  P.  vra.  87.  5. 
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figure  the  early  Church  saw  the  prototype  of  her  Christ,  effect 
nothing  more  vital  than  modification?  Was  his  sole  mission  to 
bring  order  and  decorum  into  an  orgiastic  and  riotous  ritual  ? 

Such  a  notion  is  a  priori  as  improbable  as  it  is  false  to  actual 
fact.  Externally  Orpheus  diflfers  from  Dionysos,  to  put  it  plainly, 
in  this.  Dionysos  is  drunken,  Orpheus  is  utterly  sober.  But  this 
new  spirit  of  gentle  decorum  is  but  the  manifestation,  the  out- 
ward shining  of  a  lambent  fiame  within,  the  expression  of  a  new 
spiritual  faith  which  brought  to  man  at  the  moment  he  most 
needed  it,  the  longing  for  purity  and  peace  in  this  life,  the  hope 
of  final  fruition  in  the  next. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  in  detail  such  records  of  actual 
Orphic  rites  as  remain,  this  new  principle  must  be  made  clear. 
Apart  from  it  Orphic  rites  lose  all  their  real  sacramental  signi- 
ficance and  lapse  into  mere  superstitions. 

The  Cardinal  Doctrine  of  Orphism. 

The  whole  gist  of  the  matter  may  thus  be  summed  up. 
Orpheus  took  an  ancient  superstition,  deep-rooted  in  the  savage 
ritual  of  Dionysos,  and  lent  to  it  a  new  spiritual  significance. 
The  old  superstition  and  the  new  faith  are  both  embodied  in  the 
little  Orphic  text  that  stands  at  the  head  of  this  chapter : 

'Many  are  the  wand-bearers,  few  are  the  BacchoL' 

Can  we  be  sure  that  this  is  really  an  Orphic  text  or  was  it 
merely  a  current  proverb  of  any  and  every  religion  and  morality  ? 
Plato^  says:  'Those  who  instituted  rites  of  initiation  for  us  said 
of  old  in  a  parable  that  the  man  who  came  to  Hades  uninitiated 
lay  in  mud,  but  that  those  who  had  been  purified  and  initiated 
and  then  came  thither  dwell  with  the  gods.  For  those  who  are 
concerned  with  these  rites  say.  They  that  bear  the  wand  are 
many,  the  Bacchoi  are  few.'  Plato  does  not  commit  himself  to 
any  statement  as  to  who  'those  who  are  concerned  with  these 
rites '  were,  but  Olympiodorus  commenting  on  the  passage  says : 
*He   (Plato)   everywhere   misuses   the   sayings  of  Orpheus  and 

^  Plato  Phaed,  p.  69  O  tUrl  yap  8ij  <pao'lp  o2  irtpl  rai  reXrr&t  pap$riKo^poi  ftip 
ToXKol,  Bducxoi  84  re  Tavpa.  Olympiod.  ad  loc.  'irap(fi8€T  ircurraxoO  tA  tov  'Op0^«tfr, 
816  Kol  ctIxop  airrov  (f>rjffl  * 

UoXXol  fUp  pap6rjK9^6poif  ravpoi  84  re  Bdxxoi. 
pap6TiK0^6povs  od  fiiip  Bdxxovs  roxfs  toKitiko^  koKCop  Bdxxovt  8i  rods  Ka$apTiKo6s» 
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therefore  quotes  this  verse  of  his,  "  Many  are  the  wand-bearers, 
few  are  the  Bacchoi,"  giving  the  name  of  wand-bearers  and  not 
Baccboi  to  persons  who  engage  in  politics,  but  the  name  of 
Bacchoi  to  those  who  are  purified.' 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  worshippers  of  Dionysos^ 
believed  that  they  were  possessed  by  the  god.    It  was  but  a  step  i 
further  to  pass  to  the  conviction  that  they  were  actually  identified  \ 
with  him,  actually  became  him.     This  was  a  conviction  shared  * 
by  all  orgiastic  religions,  and  one  doubtless  that  had  its  rise  in 
the  physical  sensations  of  intoxication.     Those  who  worshipped 
Sabazios  became  Saboi,  those  who  worshipped  Kubebe  became 
Kubeboi,  those  who  worshipped  Bacchos  Bacchoi ;  in  Egypt  the 
worshippers  of  Osiris  after^^  death  became  Osiris.     The  mere  fact 
of  intoxication  would  go  far  to  promote  such  a  feith,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that   it  was   fostered,  if  not  originated,  by  the 
pantomimic    character  -  of. -.ancient   ritual.      It    has   been    seen 
(p.   415)  that   in   the   Thracian   rites  'bull-voiced  mimes'  took 
part,  Lycophron  (p.  435)  tells  that  the  women  who  worshipped 
the  buU-Dionysos  wore  horns.     It  is  a  natural  primitive  instinct 
of  worship  to  try  by  all  manner  of  disguise  to  identify  yourself 
more  and  more  with  the  god  who  thrilled  you. 

Direct  evidence  of  this  pantomimic  element  in  the  worship 
of  Dionysos  is  not  wanting,  though  unhappily  it  is  of  late 
date.  In  the  course  of  the  excavations  on  the  west  slope  of 
the  Acropolis,  Dr  Dorpfeld  laid  bare  a  building  known  to  be 
an  '  lobaccheion,'  superimposed  on  an  ancient  triangular  precinct 
of  Dionysos,  that  of  Dionysos  in  the  Limnae.  On  this  site  was 
discovered  an  inscription^  giving  in  great  detail  the  rules  of  a 
thiasos  of  lobacchoi  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Among  a  mass  of 
regulations  about  elections,  subscriptions,  feast-days,  funerals  of 
members  and  the  like,  come  enactments  about  a  sacred  panto- 
mime in  which   the   lobacchoi   took  part.     The  divine  persons 

^  Pablished  by  Dr  Sam.  Wide,  A,  Mitt.  xix.  (1894),  p.  248;  discussed  by 
Dr  Ernst  Maass,  Orpheus  (1895) ;  see  Dr  Erwin  Bohde,  Kleijie  Sehriften,  p.  293. 

Line  63  odSeirl  8i  i^<rrai  iv  r^i  ffri^ddi  oCre  attrai  |  oihe  Oopv^rjaoL  oOre  Kporijaeu, 
turh.  Zk  I  7rdffi}i  edicoafilat  kcU  ^<rox/ar  robs  fi€pur\fiovs  X^eip  Kal  iroteiv  rpoardaaoyros  \ 
Tov  Upitas  fj  rod  dpx^^KXov. 

Line  135  eOxofffios  8i  K\ripoij<r0u  rj  Kadia\rda6<ii  xnrh  rw  lepicas  iin^pup  tQi 
dKOff\tiouPTi  rf  dopv^oupTi  t6v  dipaov  tov  d€\ov  m  di  Ar  irapareOiji  6  $6p<ros  iiriKp€l\ifaarros 
TOV  lepiutt  ij  TOV  dpXi^KXov  \  i^€pxi<r0(a  tov  iffTiaTopelov,  idv  8i  d.\Tr€id^i  idpihwrap 
aMv  ($<a  TOV  tv\u\vos  ol  KaToaradrfcrdfJtePoi  inrb  tQ>p  \  Upitav  finrcu,  Kal  itrru  vweijOvpoi  \ 
TtUt  irepl  TUfp  fULXopuhiov  irp09T€i\fJuiM, 
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to  be  represented   were   Dionysos,  Kore,  Palaemon,  Aphrodite, 
Proteurhythmofl,  and  the  parts  were  distributed  by  lot. 

The  name  Proteurhythmos,  it  will  later  (p.  656)  be  shown, 
marks  the  thiasos  as  Orphic,  and  thoroughly  Orphic  rather  than 
Dionysiac  are  the  regulations  as  to  the  peace  and  order  to  be 
observed.  'Within  the  place  of  sacrifice  no  one  is  to  make  a 
noise,  or  clap  his  hands,  or  sing,  but  each  man  is  to  say  his  part 
and  do  it  in  all  quietness  and  order  as  the  priest  and  the  Archi- 
bacchos  direct.'  More  significant  still  and  more  beautiful  is  the 
rule,  that  if  any  member  is  riotous  an  official  appointed  by  the 
priest  shall  set  against  him  who  is  disorderly  or  violent  the 
thyrsos  of  the  god.  The  member  against  whom  the  thyrsos  is 
set  up,  must  if  the  priest  or  the  Archibacchos  so  decide  leave 
the  banquet  hall.  If  he  refuse,  the  '  Horses '  appointed  by  the 
priest  shall  take  him  and  set  him  outside  the  gates.  The  thyrsos 
of  the  god  has  becx)me  in  truly  Orphic  fashion  the  sign  not  of 
revel  and  license,  but  of  a  worship  fair  and  orderly. 

We  have  noted  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  representation 
because  it  is  so  characteristically  Orphic,  but  the  main  point  is 
that  in  the  worship  of  Dionysos  we  have  this  element  of  direct 
impersonation  which  helped  on  the  conviction  that  man  could 
identify  himself  with  his  god.  The  term  Bacchae  is  familiar,  son 
familiar  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  its  full  significance.  But  in  the 
play  of  Euripides  there  are  not  only  Bacchae,  god-possessed  women 
worshippers,  but  also  a  Bacchos,  and  about  his  significance  there 
can  be  no  mistake.  He  is  the  god  himself  incarnate  as  one  of  his 
own  worshippers.  The  doctrines  of  possession  and  incarnation  are 
complementary,  god  can  become  man,  man  can  become  god,  but 
the  Bacchic  religion  lays  emphasis  rather  on  the  one  aspect  that 
man  can  become  god.  The  Epiphany  of  the  Bacchos,  it  may  be 
noted,  is  after  a  fashion  characteristically  Orphic;  the  beautiful 
stranger  is  intensely  quiet,  and  this  magical  quiet  exasperates 
Pentheus  just  as  Orpheus  exasperated  the  Maenads.  The  real 
old  Bromios  breaks  out  in  the  Epiphany  of  fire  and  thunder,  in  the 
bull-god  and  the  madness  of  the  end. 

The  savage  doctrine  of  divine  possession,  induced  by  intoxica- 
tion and  in  part  by  mimetic  ritual,  was  it  would  seem  almost 
bound  to  develope  a  higher,  more  spiritual  meaning.  We  have 
already  seen  (p.  453)  that  the  madness  of  Dionysos  included  the 
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I 
madness   of  the   Muses  and  Aphrodite,  but,  to  make  any  real; 

spiritual  advance,  there  was  needed  it  would  seem  a  man  ofi 
spiritual  insight  and  saintly  temperament,  there  was  needed  an' 
Orpheus.  The  great  step  that  Orpheus  took  was  that,  while  hd^ 
kept  the  old  Bacchic  faith  that  man  might  become  a  god,  he  A 
altered  the  conception  of  what  a  god  was,  and  he  sought  to  obtain  / 
that  godhead  by  wholly  different  means.  The  grace  he  sought  1/ 
was  not  physical  intoxication  but  spiritual  ecstasy,  the  means  he  I 
adopted  not  drunkenness  but  abstinence  and  rites  of  purification^*^ 

All  this  is  by  anticipation,  to  clear  the  ground ;  it  will  be 
abundantly  proved  when  Orphic  rites  and  documents  known  to 
be  Orphic  are  examined.  Before  passing  to  these  it  may  be  well 
to  emphasize  one  point — the  salient  contrast  that  this  new  re- 
ligious principle,  this  belief  in  the  possibility  of  attaining  divine 
life,  presented  to  the  orthodox  Greek  faith. 

The  old  orthodox  anthropomorphic  religion  of  Greece  made  the 
gods  in  man's  image,  but,  having  made  them,  kept  them  aloof, 
distinct.  It  never  stated  in  doctrine,  it  never  implied  in  ritual, 
that  man  could  become  god.  Nay  more,  against  any  such  aspira-. 
tion  it  raised  again  and  again  a  passionate  protest.  To  seek  to  \ 
become  even  like  the  gods  was  to  the  Greek  the  sin  most  certain  / 
to  call  down  divine  vengeance,  it  was  *  Insolence.'  / 

Pindar  is  full  of  the  splendour  and  sweetness  of  earthly  life,' 
but  full  also  of  its  insuperable  limitation.  He  is  instant  in  warning 
against  the  folly  and  insolence  of  any  attempt  to  outpass  it.  To 
one  he  says^  'Strive  not  thou  to  become  a  god';  to  another*, 
'  The  things  of  mortals  best  befit  mortality.'  It  is  this  limitation, 
this  constant  protest  against  any  real  aspiration,  that  makes 
Pindar,  for  all  his  pious  orthodoxy,  profoundly  barren  of  any  vital 
religious  impulse.  Orphic  though  he  was  in  certain  tenets  as  to 
a  future  life,  his  innate  temperamental  materialism  prevents  his, 
ever  touching  the  secret  of  Orphism  '  werde  was  du  hist,'  and  he  ' 
transforms  the  new  faith  into  an  other-worldliness.  He  is  com- 
pounded of  'Know  thyself  and  'Nothing  too  much.'  *In  all 
things,'  he  says,  'take  measure  by  thyself'.'  'It  behoveth  to 
seek  from  the  gods  things  meet  for  mortals,  knowing  the  things 

1  Find.  01.  V.  24.  «  Uth.  rr,  14.  »  Pyih.  n.  34. 
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that  are  at  our  feet  and  to  what  lot  we  are  bom.  Desire  not, 
thou  soul  of  mine,  life  of  the  immortals,  but  drink  thy  fill  of  what 
thou  hast  and  what  thou  canst\'  In  the  name  of  religion  it  is 
all  a  desperate  unfaith.  We  weary  of  this  reiterated  worldliness. 
It  is  not  that  he  beats  his  wings  against  the  bars ;  he  loves  too 
well  his  gilded  cage.  The  gods  are  to  him  only  a  magnificent 
background  to  man's  life.  But  sometimes,  just  because  he  is 
supremely  a  poet,  he  is  ware  of  a  sudden  sheen  of  gloiy,  an  almost 
theatrical  stage  effect  lighting  the  puppet  show.  It  catches  his 
breath  and  ours.  But  straightway  we  are  back  to  the  old  stock 
warnings  against  Tantalos,  against  Bellerophon,  whose  *  heart  is 
aflutter  for  things  far  off'.'  Only  one  thing  he  remembers,  perhaps 
again  because  he  was  a  poet,  that  winged  Fegasos  'dwelt  for  ever 
in  the  stables  of  the  gods'.' 

The  cardinal  doctrine  of  Orphic  religion  was  then  the  possibility 
of  attaining  divine  life.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  great 
contribution  of  Dionysos  to  the  religion  of  Greece  was  the  hope  of 
immortality  it  brought.  Unquestionably  the  Orphics  believed  in 
a  future  life,  but  this  belief  was  rather  a  corollary  than  of  the 
essence  of  their  faith.  Immortality,  immutability,  is  an  attribute 
of  the  gods.    As  Sophocles  says^ : 

*Only  to  gods  in  heaven 
Comes  no  old  age  nor  death  of  anything, 
All  else  is  turmoiled  by  our  master  Time.* 

To  become  a  god  was  therefore  incidentally  as  it  were  to 
attain  immortality.  But  one  of  the  beautiful  things  in  Orphic 
religion  was  that  the  end  completely  overshadowed  the  means. 
Their  great  concern  was  to  become  divine  now.  That  could  only 
be  attained  bv^'perfect  purity.  They  did  not  so  much  seek  purity 
that  they  n/ght  become  divinely  immortal,  they  needed  im- 
mortality that  they  might  become  divinely  pure.  The  choral 
songs  of  the  Bacchae  are  charged  with  the  passionate  longing 
after  purity,  in  the  whole  play  there  is  not  one  word,  not  one 
hint,  of  the  hope  of  immortality.  Consecration  {oaiorfj^;),  perfect 
purity  issuing  in  divinity,  is,  it  will  be  seen,  the  keynote  of  Orphic 
faith,  the  goal  of  Orphic  ritual. 

1  Find.  Pyth.  in.  59.  «  j^^/i.  vi.  36.  «  OL  xm.  92. 

*  Soph.  Oed,  Col,  607,  trans.  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

ORPHIC  MYSTERIE& 

'  AfNON    XP^    NHO?0    eY<oA€OC    CNTOC    lONTA 

Immcnai*  AfNeiH  A*  ecTi  (l)pON6TN  &ia/ 

a.    The  Omophaoia. 

The  most  important  literary  document  extant  on  Orphic  cere- 
monial is  a  fragment  of  the  Cretans  of  Euripides,  preserved  for  us 
by  Porphyry  in  his  treatise  on  'Abstinence  from  Animal  Food* — 
a  passage  Porphjny  sajrs  he  had  'almost  forgotten  to  mention/ 

From  an  allusion  in  Aristophanes^  to  '  Cretan  monodies  and 
unhallowed  marriages'  it  seems  probable  that  the  Cretans  dealt 
with  the  hapless  wedlock  of  Pasiphae.  The  fragment.  Porphyry  tells 
us,  was  spoken  by  the  chorus  of  Cretan  mystics  who  have  come  to 
the  palace  of  Minos.  It  is  possible  they  may  have  come  to  purify 
it  from  the  recent  pollution'. 

The  mystics  by  the  mouth  of  their  leader  make  full  and 
definite  confession  of  the  faith,  or  rather  acknowledgement  of 
the  ritual  acts,  by  which  a  man  became  a  '  Bacchos,'  and  they  add 
a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  life  he  was  thereafter  bound  to 
lead.  Though  our  source  is  a  poetical  one,  we  learn  from  it, 
perhaps  to  our  surprise,  that  to  become  a  *Bacchos'  it  was 
necessary  to  do  a  good  deal  more  than  dance  enthusiastically 
upon  the  mountains.     The  confession  runs  as  follows': 

1  Ar.  Ran.  S49 ;  see  Nauck  ad  loo. 

'  The  restoration  attempted  by  Dr  Edrte  (Die  Kreter  des  Euripides,  Aufsatze 
Ernst  Cartius  gewidmet,  p.  197),  on  evidence  drawn  from  Etruecan  urns,  seems 
to  me  qnite  uncertain. 

'  Ear.  frg.  475  ap.  Porph.  De  Ab$L  iv.  19,  trans.  Mr  Gilbert  Mm'ray. 
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*  Lord  of  Enropa's  Tynan  line, 

2ieu8-born,  who  holdest  at  thy  feet 
The  hundred  citadels  of  Crete, 
I  seek  to.  thee  from  that  dim  shrine, 

Roofed  by  the  Quick  and  Carven  Beam, 

By  Chalyb  steel  and  wild  bull's  blood 

In  flawless  joints  of  cypress  wood 
Made  steadfast.     There  in  one  pure  stream 

My  days  have  run,  the  servant  I, 

Initiate,  of  Idaean  Jove ; 

Where  midnight  Zagreus  roves,  I  rove ; 
I  have  endured  his  thunder-cry  * ; 

Fulfilled  his  red  and  bleeding  feasts ; 

Held  the  Qreat  Mother's  mountain  flame; 

I  am  Set  Free  and  named  by  name 
A  Bacchos  of  the  Mailed  Priests. 

Robed  in  pure  white  I  have  borne  me  clean 
From  man's  vile  birth  and  coffined  clay, 
And  exiled  from  my  lips  alway 

Touch  of  all  meat  where  Life  hath  been.' 

This  confession  must  be  examined  in  detail. 

The  first  avowal  is : 

*the  servant  I, 
Initiate,  of  Idaean  Jove*.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  mystic,  though  he  becomes  a 
'  Bacchos,'  avows  himself  as  initiated  to  Idaean  Zeus.  But  this 
Idaean  Zeus  is  clearly  the  same  as  Zagreus,  the  mystery  form  of 
Dionysos.  Zeus,  the  late  comer  (p.  319,  n.  2),  has  taken  over  an 
earlier  worship,  the  nature  of  which  will  become  more  evident 
after  the  ritual  has  been  examined. 

Zeus  has  in  a  sense  supplanted  Zagreus,  but  only  by  taking  on 
his  nature.  An  analogous  case  has  already  been  discussed  in  dealing 
with  Zeus  Meilichios  (p.  19).  At  a  time  when  the  whole  tendency 
of  theology,  of  philosophy  and  of  poetry  was  towards  monotheism 
these  fusions  were  easy  and  frequent.  Of  such  a  monotheistic 
divinity,  half  Zeus,  half  Hades,  wholly  Ploutos,  we  are  told  in 

^  Mr  Murray  translates  the  ms.  reading : 

Kol  PVKTiir6\ov  Zaypictt  jSpovrdf 

rds  T*  CifjLOipayovt  ^atrar  rcX^o'aj. 
For  ppovriii  Dr  Dials  would  read  /3ouraT,  i.e.  Povk6\os.    (See  Dieterich,  De  Hywmi* 
Orphicis,  p.  11,  and  cf.  Eur.  frg.  203.)     This  emendation  seems  to  me  probable, 
but  as  both  ms.  readings  and  all  suggested  emendations  are  unoertain  I  have  baaed 
no  argument  on  the  word  jSporras. 
'  V.  10  Aids  ^IdaLou  fii^Trjs  yevbtirpf. 
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another  fragment  of  Euripides  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria\     His  ritual  is  that  of  the  earth-gods. 

*  Ruler  of  all,  to  thee  I  bring  libation 
And  honey  cake,  by  whatso  appellation 
Thou  wouldst  be  called,  or  Hades,  thoii,  or  Zeus, 
Fireless  the  sacrifice,  all  earth's  produce 
I  offer.    Take  thou  of  its  plenitude, 
For  thou  amongst  the  Heavenly  Ones  art  Gk)d, 
Dost  share  Zeus'  sceptre,  and  art  ruling  found 
With  Hades  o'er  the  kingdom^  underground.' 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  fragment  also  is  from  the 
Cretans,  but  we  have  no  certain  evidence.    Clement  says  in  quoting 
the  passage  that  'Euripides,  the  philosopher  of  the  stage,  has 
divined  as  in  a  riddle  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  God.'  ^ 
Another  philosopher  before  Euripides  had  divined  the  same  truth,  i 
and  he  was  Orpheus,  only  he  gave  to  his  Father  and  Son  the  \ 
name  of  Bacchos,  and,  all  important  for  our  purpose,  gave  to  the  ^ 
Son  in  particular  the  title  of  Zagreus. 

In  discussing  the  titles  of  Dionysos  (p.  ^l^),  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  names  Bromios,  Braites,  Sabazios,  were  given  to  the  god 
to  mark  him  as  a  spirit  of  intoxication,  of  enthusiasm.  The  title 
Zagreus  has  been  so  far  left  unconsidered  because  it  is  especially 
an  Orphic  name.  Zagreus  is  the  god  of  the  mysteries,  and  his  full  ^ 
coatent  can  only  be  understood  in  relation  to  Orphic  rites.  ' 

Zagreus  is  the  mystery  child  guarded  by  the  Kouretes,  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  Titans.    Our  first  mention  of  him  is  a  line  preserved   ^ 
to  us  from  the  lost  epic  the  Alcmaeonis^,  which  ran  as  follows : 

*  Holy  Earth  and  Zagreus  greatest  of  all  gods.' 

The  name  of  Zagreus  never  occurs  in  Homer,  and  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  epic  writers  were  wholly  untouched  by  mysticism.  Had 
the  Alcmaeonis  not  been  lost,  we  might  have  had  occasion  to 
modify  this  view.  It  was  an  epic  story  the  subject-matter 
of  which  was  necessarily  a  great  sin  and  its  purification,  and 
though  primarily  the  legend  of  Alcmaeon  was  based,  as  has  been 
seen,  on  a  curiously  physical  conception  of  pollution  (p.  220),  it 
may  easily  have  taken  on  Orphic  developments.  Zagreus  appears 
little  in  literature ;  he  is  essentially  a  ritual  figure,  the  centre  of  a 

1  Eur.  frg.  904  ap.  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  v.  p.  688. 

*  Ap.  Etym.  Gud.  p.  227.    The  lexicographers  explain  the  title  as  meaning 
mighty  hanter,  hut  in  the  ritual  Zagreus  is  more  hunted  than  hunter. 

H.  31 
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cult  so  primitive,  so  savage  that  a  civilized  literature  instinctively 
passed  him  by,  or  at  most  figured  him  as  a  shadowy  Hades, 

But  religion  knew  better.  She  knew  that  though  Dionysos 
as  Bromios,  Braites,  Sabazios^  aa^od  of  intoxication,  was  much, 
Dionysos  as  Zagreus,  as  Nyktelios,  as  Isodaites^  he  of  the  night, 
he  who  is  '  a  meal  shared  by  all '  was  more.  The  Orghics  faced 
the  most  barbarous  elements  of  their  own  fiaiith  and  turned  them 
not  only  qu&  theology  into  a  vague  mnnnf.hftigm,  but  qu&  ritual 
into  a  high  sacrament  of  spiritual  purification.  This  ritual,  tfie 
main  feature  of  which  was  '  the  red  and  bleeding  feast/  must  now 
be  examined. 

The  avowal  of  the  first  certain  ritual  act  performed  comes  in 
the  line  where  the  mystic  says 

*I  have 

Fulfilled  bis  red  and  bleeding  feasts'.' 

The  victim  in  Crete  was  a  bull. 

The  shrine  of  Idaean  Zeus,  from  which  the  mystics  came,  was 
cemented  with  bulls'  blood*.  Possibly  this  may  mean  that  at  its 
foundation  a  sacred  bull  was  slain  and  his  blood  mixed  with  the 
mortar;  anyhow  it  indicates  connection  with  bull-worship.  The 
characteristic  mythical  monster  of  Crete  was  the  bull-headed 
Minotaur.  Behind  the  legend  of  Pasiphae,  made  monstrous  by 
the  misunderstanding  of  immigrant  conquerors,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  there  lurks  some  sacred  mystical  ceremony  of  ritual 
wedlock  (tepo?  ydfio<;)  with  a  primitive  bull- headed  divinity.  He 
need  not  have  been  imported  from  Thrace;  zoomorphic  nature- 
gods  spring  up  everywhere.  The  bull-Dionysos  of  Thrace  when 
he  came  to  Crete  found  a  monstrous  god,  own  cousin  to  himself. 

Such  a  monstrous  god  is  depicted  on  the  curious  seal-impression 
found  by  Mr  Arthur  Evans*  at  Cnossos  and  reproduced  in  fig.  146. 
He  is  seated  on  a  throne  of  camp-stool  shape,  and  before  him 
stands  a  human  figure,  probably  a  worshipper.  That  the  monster 
is  a  god  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that  he  is  seated ;  that  he  is  a 

^  Plat.  d€  Ei  IX.  At^wrov  9i  Kal  Zaypia  «rai  NvKWXioy  xal  *Iao9alTffw  a^r6w 
^oftdi^ovffi.  Taking  the  three  ritual  titles  in  conjanotion  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  ^IffodaLrrit  refers  to  the  dfiixpayoi  datres  of  the  Zagreus  ritual  shared  alike  bj 
all  mystics. 

'  V.  11  rdy  T*  Cjiio4>6.yovs  baZrai  reKiaat. 

•  Eur.  frg.  476  koX  ravpod4r(fi  KdWri  Kpa0ei&\ 

*  A.  Evans,  Annual  of  British  School  at  Athens^  vol.  vn.  p.  18,  fig.  7  a. 
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fruU-god  is  not  so  certain.  The  head  is  not  drawn  with  sufficient 
exactness  for  us  to  be  sure  what  beast  is 
intended.  He  has  certainly  no  horns,  but 
the  hoof  and  tail  might  be  those  of  a 
bull.  The  seal-impressions  found  by  Mr 
Hogarth^  in  such  large  numbers  at  Zakro 
show  how  widespread  in  Crete  were  these 
fantastic  forms.  The  line  between  man 
and  beast  is  a  faint  one.  Mr  Hogarth 
holds  that  the  majority  of  these  sealings 
have  nothing  to  do  with  cults — they  are 
the  product,  he  thinks,  of  an  art  which 
has  'passed  from  monsters  with  a  mean- 
ing to  monsters  of  pure  fancy.'  He  ex- 
cepts however  certain  sealings  where  a 
Minotaur  is  represented  ^  a  monster  with 
homed  bull-head,  pronounced  bovine  ears 
and  tail,  but  apparently  human  trunk, 
arms  and  legs.    Like  the  monster  in  fig. 

146,  this  Minotaur  is  seated,  but  with  his  left  leg  crossed  human- 
fafihion  over  his  right  knee  and  with  human  hands  extended. 

The  traditional  Minotaur  took  year  by  year  his  tale  of  human 
yietims.  Of  the  ritual  of  the  bull-god  in  Crete,  we  know  that  it 
consisted  in  part  of  the  tearing  and  eating  of  a  bull,  and  behind  is 
the  dreadful  su-spicion  of  human  sacrifice. 


Fio.  146. 


Part  of  the  avowal  of  the  Cretan  mystic  is  that  he  has  accom- 
plished the  a>fio(f>ayia,  the  rite  of  'the  feast  of  raw  flesh.'  That  a 
feast  of  raw  flesh  of  some  sort  was  traditionally  held  to  be  a  part 
of  Bacchic  ceremonial,  is  clear  from  the  words  Euripides*  put 
into  the  mouth  of  his  Maenads : 

*The  joy  of  the  red  quick  fountains, 
The  blood  of  the  hill-goat  torn,' 

where  the  expression  in   the  original,  onfio^ar/ov  ^a/oti/  'joy  in 
eating  raw  flesh,'  admits  of  no  doubt. 

An  integral  part  of  this  terrible  ritual  was  the  tearing  asunder 
of  the  slain  beast,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  get  the  flesh  as  raw  as 


^  D.  Hogarth,  J,H,S.  vol.  xxn.  1902,  p.  76  and  plates  ti— ix. 
«  Op,  cii.  no8. 17— IS,  and  Arm,  B.S.A.  vii.  fig.  46. 


*  See  supr.  p.  452. 
31—2 
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might  be,  for  the  blood  is  the  life.  Plutarch *,  in  his  horrified 
protest  against  certain  orgiastic  rites,  joins  the  two  ritual  acts 
together,  the  *  eatings  of  raw  flesh'  and  the  'rendings  asunder.' 
'  There  are  certain  festivals,'  he  says,  *  and  sacrificial  ceremonies  as 
well  as  unlucky  and  gloomy  days,  in  which  take  place  eatings  of 
raw  flesh  and  rendings  asunder,  and  fastings  and  beatings  of  the 
breast,  and  again  disgraceful  utterances  in  relation  to  holy  things, 
and  mad  ravings  and  yells  upraised  with  a  loud  din  and  tossing  of 
the  neck  to  and  fro.'  These  ceremonies,  he  goes  on  to  explain,  are,  to 
his  thinking,  not  performed  in  honour  of  any  gody  but  *they  are  pro- 
pitiations and  appeasements  performed  with  a  view  to  the  riddance 
of  mischievous  dem(ms\  such  also,  he  says,  were  the  human  sacrifices 
performed  of  old.'  Plutarch's  words  read  like  a  commentary  on  the 
Orphic  ritual  under  discussion :  we  have  the  fsLsting,  we  have  the 
horrid  feast;  he  sees  the  savage  element  of  'riddance,'  but  he 
misses  the  saving  grace  of  enthusiasm  and  mystic  significance. 

If  the  sympathetic  religious-minded  Plutarch  was  horrified  at 
a  ritualso  barbarous,  it  filled  the  Christian  Fathers  with  unholy 
joy.  Here  was  an  indefeasible  argument  against  paganism,  and 
for  once  they  compel  our  reluctant  sympathy.  *  I  will  not,'  cries 
Clement ^  *  dance  out  your  mysteries,  as  they  say  Alcibiades  did,  but 
I  will  strip  them  naked,  and  bring  them  out  on  to  the  open  stage 
of  life,  in  view  of  those  who  are  the  spectators  at  the  drama  of 
truth.  The  Bacchoi  hold  orgies  in  honour  of  a  mad  Dionysos,  they 
celebrate  a  divine  madness  by  the  Elating  of  Raw  Flesh,  the  final 
accomplishment  of  their  rite  is  the  distribution  of  the  flesh  of 
butchered  victims,  they  are  crowned  with  snakes,  and  shriek  out  the 
name  of  Eva,  that  Eve  through  whom  sin  came  into  the  world,  and 
the  symbol  of  their  Bacchic  orgies  is  a  consecrated  serpent.'  And 
again*:  *  the  mysteries  of  Dionysos  are  wholly  inhuman ;  for  while 
he  was  still  a  child  and  the  Kouretes  were  dancing  their  armed 

1  Plut.  de  defect,  orac.  xiv. 

*  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  ii.  12  dkihvvcoy  fiaivhXnp  dpyid^wn  Boucxoi  ibfio^yi^  rV 
UpofirjvLaif  (?  Upofiavlaif)  Ayovres  Kal  reXiffKowrt  rds  KpcoufOfdas  rtav  ^vouf  i»€<mfifUvot 
roXi  6<f>e<riv,  4iro\o\i^^wT€s  Eikiv  kt\.  ;  and  agaio  speaking  of  the  analogoas  oeremonies 
of  the  Korybants  Clement  (Protr.  ii.  6)  says :   xal  tout*  (an  rd  /ium^/Ma,  o-vreX^Frt 

^  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  n.  17  rd  yap  Aiopi^<rov  fivtrn^pta  rfKtcv  drdvOpiova,  dr  tiairt 
iroida  6vTa  ivb7t\{^  jctyi^ec  repixopeudfTuiv  Kovprffrtav  i6\tfi  Bi  inroB&prtair  Tcrdvwr 
&Trarff<r(UfT€i  -F-aidapiuScfftv  dOjjpfUKriP  ourot  dif  ol  Tiraircf  dUffvauraif  in  ttrfirlax<» 
6trra  iifs  6  r^f  reXerifs  iroiriT7}s  'Op0ci^s  ifnfffip  6  OpqiKioii  and  Protr.  zii.  119  referring  to 
the  BaccJuu  he  speaks  of  the  Maenads  as  oX  bTjaayvvnf  KpeoFOfdop  iiM^ii^au 
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dance  about  him,  the  Titans  stole  upon  him,. deceived  him  with 
childish  to}rs  and  tore  him  to  pieces/ 

Amobius^  pretends  that  the  Bacchanalia  are  so  horrible  he  must 
pass  them  by,  and  then  goes  on  to  revel  in  revolting  detail  over  the 
rites  '  which  the  Greeks  call  Feasts  of  Raw  Flesh  (a)fJLo<l>ayLai)  in 
which  with  feigned  frenzy  and  loss  of  a  sane  mind  you  twine  snakes 
about  you,  and,  to  show  yourselves  full  of  the  divinity  and  majesty 
of  the  god,  you  demolish  with  gory  mouths  the  entrails  of  goats 
bleating  for  mercy.'  The  gentle  vegetarian  Porphjnry'  knows  that 
in  Chios,  according  to  tradition,  there  had  been  a  Diouysos  called 
Omadius,  the  Raw  One,  and  that  the  sacrifice  he  used  to  exact  was 
the  tearing  of  a  man  to  pieces.  Istros'  stated  that  of  old  the 
Kouretes  sacrificed  children  to  Kronos.  On  Kronos  all  human 
sacrifice  was  apt  to  be  fathered,  but  the  mention  of  the  Kouretes, 
coupled  with  the  confession  of  the  Cretan  mystic,  shows  that  the 
real  divinity  is  Zagreus. 

To  these  vague  though  consistent  traditions  of  the  eating  and 
tearing  of  raw  flesh,  whether  of  man  or  goat  or  calf,  in  honour 
of  some  form  of  Dionysos,  evidence  more  precise  and  definitely 
descriptive  of  Cretan  ritual  has  been  left  us,  again  by  a  Christian 
Father,  Firmicus  Matemus^  The  festival  he  describes  was,  like 
many  others  in  honour  of  Dionysos,  trieteric,  i.e.  celebrated  each 
alternate  year. 

Firmicus  in  the  fashion  of  his  day  gives  first  a  long  and 
purely  aetiological  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  son  of  a  king 
of  Crete,  to  appease  whose  wrath  the  ceremony,  it  was  believed, 
was  instituted.  *  The  Cretans  commemorated  the  death  of  the  boy 
by  certain  ceremonies,  doing  all  things  in  regular  order  which  the 

^  Arnob.  ▼.  19  atqae  vo8  plenos  Dei  numine  ac  majestate  docentea  caprorum 
reolamantiam  yiscera  cruentatis  oribas  diaaipatis:  the  words  in  italics  shew  that 
Amobius  anderstood  the  real  gist  of  the  rite. 

^  Porphyr.  De  Abit.  ii.  55  idvov  9i  kou  iv  Xltp  T<f  ^QfiaBitfi  Aiovdffifi  AuOpuTotf 
SiaairQvTes  Kal  h  Tevidt^  us  ^yqatv  E^cXiris  6  KapiioTios. 

8  Ap.  Porphyr,  De  Abst,  n.  56.  Clement  (Protr.  in.  4)  says,  citing  as  his  authority 
the  Nostoi  of  Antikleides,  that  this  human  sacrifice  was  offered  by  the  Lyotii,  a 
Cretan  tribe. 

.  *  Firmicus  Maternus  de  err,  pro/an.  relig.  c.  €  Cretenses,  ut  furentis  tyranni 
saevitiam  mitigarent,  festos  funeris  dies  statuunt  et  annuum  sacrum  trieterica 
oonsecratione  componunt,  omnia  per  ordinem  facientes,  quae  puer  moriens  ai;t 
fecit  aut  passus  est.  Vivum  laniant  dentibus  taurum,  crudeles  epulas  annuis 
commemorationibus  excitantes  et  per  secreta  silvarum  damoribus  dissonis  ejulantes 
fingunt  animi  furentis  insaniam  ut  illud  faoinus  non  per  fraudem  factum  sed  per 
insaniam  crederetur. 
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boy  did  or  suffered.'  These  ceremonies  included  an  enactment  of 
the  scene  of  the  child  playing  with  the  toys  and  surprised  by  the 
Titans,  and  perhaps  originally  the  slaying  and  tearing  to  pieces  of 
a  real  child,  but  in  the  festival  as  described  by  Firmicus  a  bull 
was  surrogate.  '  They  tear  in  pieces  a  live  bull  with  their  teeth  and 
by  howling  with  discordant  shouts  through  the  secret  places  of  the 
woods  they  simulate  the  madness  of  an  enraged  mind.' 

Firmicus,  by  his  obviously  somewhat  inaccurate  statement,  has 
gone  far  to  discredit  his  own  testimony.  After  the  performance  of 
a  religious  ceremony  that  involved  the  tearing  of  a  live  bull's  flesh 
by  human  teeth*  the  surviving  worshippers  would  be  few.  But, 
because  of  this  exaggeration,  we  need  not  discredit  the  whole 
ritual  of  the  bull-slaying,  nor  the  tearing  and  eating  of  raw, 
though  not  actually  living,  flesh.  The  bull  indeed  comes  in  so 
awkwardly  in  the  midst  of  the  aetiological  story  of  the  child,  that 
we  may  be  practically  sure  this  account  of  a  bygone  ritual  is 
authentic. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  method,  and  much  on  the  meaning, 
of  the  horrible  feast  by  an  account  left  us  by  S.  Nilus',  a  hermit 
of  Mt.  Sinai  in  the  4th  century,  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  camel  among 
the  Arabs  of  his  time.  S.  Nilus  seems  to  have  spent  some  of  his 
abundant  leisure  in  the  carefiil  examination  of  the  rites  and 
customs  of  the  heathen  around,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  in  his  '  Narrations '  he  lias  not  recorded  more  of  his  obser- 
vations. The  nomadic  condition  of  the  Arabs  about  Sinai  im- 
pressed him  much ;  he  notes  that  they  are  without  trade,  arts  or 
agriculture,  and  if  other  food  failed  them,  fed  on  their  camels  and 
only  cooked  the  flesh  just  enough  to  enable  them  to  tear  it  with 
their  teeth.  They  worshipped  no  god,  either  in  spirit  or  through 
an  image  made  by  hands,  but  sacrificed  to  the  morning  star  at  its 
rising.  They  by  preference  sacrificed  boys  in  the  flower  of  their 
age  and  of  special  beauty,  and  slew  them  at  dawn  on  a  rude  heap 

^  If  any  one  finds  the  tearing  of  the  bnll  with  the  teeth  a  hard  saying,  he  may 
be  reassured  by  the  statement  of  Nonnas  (Dionys.  vi.  205)  that  the  ball-shaped 
Dionysos  was  cat  in  little  bits  by  a  knife,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  matters : 

dfiwficUri  di  ^p^t 
ravpo0u^  Ai6»wrop  ifuaT^Xkovro  fiaxt^^' 
*  Nili  opera,  Narrat.  iii.  2S,  Migne,  Patrol,  lxxix.    I  owe  this  reference  to  Nilas 
to  Prof.  Robertson  Smith's  Religion  of  the  Semites  p.  820,  bat  as  the  passage 
is  of  cardinal  importance  in  relation  to  the  account  of  Firmicus  I  have  sabatitated 
a  translation  for  his  summary. 
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of  piled-np  stones.  He  pathetically  observes  that  this  practice  of 
theirs  caused  him  much  anxiety ;  he  was  nervous  lest  they  should 
take  a  fancy  to  a  beautiful  young  boy  convert  he  had  with  him 
and  sacrifice  '  his  pure  and  lovely  body  to  unclean  demons.'  But, 
he  goes  on,  'when  the  supply  of  boys  was  lacking,  they  took 
a  camel  of  white  colour  and  otherwise  faultless,  bent  it  down 
upon  its  knees,  and  went  circling  round  it  three  times  in  a 
circuitous  fashion.  The  leader  of  the  song  and  of  the  procession 
to  the  star  was  either  one*  of  their  chiefs  or  a  priest  of  special 
honour.  He,  after  the  third  circuit  had  been  made,  and  before 
the  worshippers  had  finished  the  song,  while  the  last  words  were 
still  on  their  lips,  draws  his  sword  and  smites  the  neck  of  the 
camel  and  eagerly  tastes  of  the  blood.  The  rest  of  them  in  like 
fashion  nin  up  and  with  their  knives  some  cut  off  a  small  bit  of 
the  hide  with  its  hairs  upon  it,  others  hack  at  any  chance  bit 
of  flesh  they  can  get.  Others  go  on  to  the  entrails  and  inwards 
and  leave  no  scrap  of  the  victim  uneaten  that  might  be  seen  by 
the  sun  at  its  rising.  They  do  not  refrain  even  from  the  bones 
and  marrow,  but  overcome  by  patience  and  perseverance  the 
toughness  of  the  resistance.' 

The  account  of  Nilus  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  gist  of  the 

ceremony :  ^the  worshippers  aim  at  devouring  the  victim  before 

the  life  has  left  the  still  warm  blood.^  Raw  flesh.  Prof  Robertson 

Smith  points  out,  is  called  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  'living'  flesh./ 

i  Thus,  in  the  most  literal  way,  all  those  who  shared  in  the  ceremony  I 

labsorbed  into  themselves  part  of  the  victim's  life. 

For  live  bull  then  we  substitute  raw  bull,  and  the  statement 
of  Firmicus  presents  no  difficulties.  Savage  economy  demands 
that  your  juju^  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  as  fresh  as  possible. 
Probably,  at  first,  the  bull  may  have  been  eaten  just  for  the  sake  of 
absorbing  its  strength,  without  any  notion  of  a  divine  sacrament. 

The  idea  that  by  eating  an  animal  you  absorb  its  qualities  is 
too  obvious  a  piece  of  savage  logic  to  need  detailed  illustration. 
That  the  uneducated  and  even  the  priestly  Greek  had  not  advanced 
beyond  this  stage  of  sympathetic  magic  is  shown  by  a  remark  of 
Porphyry's*.  He  wants  to  prove  that  the  soul  is  held  to  be 
affected  or  attracted  even  by  corporeal  substances  of  kindred 
nature,  and  of  this  belief  he  says  we  have  abundant  experience. 

*  Porphyr.  De  Ahst.  ii.  4S. 
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*  At  least/  he  says,  *  those  who  wish  to  take  unto  themselves  the 
spirits  of  prophetic  animals,  swallow  the  most  effective  parts  of 
them,  such  as  the  hearts  of  crows  and  moles  and  hawks,  for  so  they 
possess  themselves  of  a  spirit  present  with  them  and  prophesying 
like  a  god,  one  that  enters  into  them  themselves  at  the  time  of 
its  entrance  into  the  body/  If  a  mole's  heart  can  make  you  see 
into  dark  things,  great  virtue  may  be  expected  from  a  piece  of 
raw  bull.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  this  savage  theory  of  com- 
munion would  pass  into  a  higher  sacramentalism,  into  the  fidth 
^that  by  partaking  of  an  animal  who  was  a  divine  vehicle*  you 
[could  enter  spiritually  into  the  divine  life  that  had  physically 
entered  you,  and  so  be  made  one  with  the  god.  It  was  the 
mission  of  Orphism  to  effect  these  mystical  transitions. 

Because  a  goat  was  torn  to  pieces  by  Bacchants  in  Thrace^ 
because  a  bull  was,  at  some  unknown  date,  eaten  raw  in  Crete, 
we  need  not  conclude  that  either  of  these  practices  regularly 
obtained  in  civilized  Athens.  The  initiated  bull-eater  was  cer- 
tainly known  of  there,  and  the  notion  must  have  been  fairly 
familiar,  or  it  would  not  have  pointed  a  joke  for  Aristophanes. 
In  the  audacious  prorrhesis  of  the  Frogs^  the  uninitiated  are 
bidden  to  withdraw,  and  among  them  those 

*Who  never  were  trained  by  bull -eating  Kratinos 
In  mystical  orgies  poetic  and  vinous.' 

The  worship  of  Dionysos  of  the  Raw  Flesh  must  have  fallen  into 
abeyance  in  Periclean  Athens ;  but  though  civilized  man,  as  a  rule, 
shrinks  from  raw  meat,  yet,  given  imminent  peril  to  rouse  the 
savage  in  man,  even  in  civilized  man  the  faith  in  Eiionysos 
Omestes  bums  up  afresh.  Hence  stories  of  human  sacrifice  on 
occasions  of  great  danger  rise  up  and  are  accepted  as  credible. 
Plutarch',  narrating  what  happened  before  the  battle  of  Salamis, 

^  One  of  the  titles  of  Dionysos,  i.e.  Eiraphiotes,  in  as  Mr  R.  A.  Neil  has  pointed 
bat  the  etymological  equivalent  of  the  Sanscrit  varsabha,  bull :  see  Golden  Bough, 
2nd  edit.  vol.  n.  p.  164. 

^  Ar.  Ran»  356  /ai;3^  Kparlpov  roG  ravpoipdyov  yXurrryjs  Ba/cx^t*  ireXitrBrf,  trans. 
Bogers. 

^  Plat.  Vit.  Them,  xin.  In  this  same  way  a  legend  grew  up  and  was  accredited 
by  Neanthes,  the  Cyzicene  historian,  that  when  Epimenides  was  *  parifying  Attica 
by  human  blood  *  a  youth,  Kratinos,  offered  himself  as  a  willing  sacrifice.  But 
how  apocryphal  such  stories  may  be  is  owned  by  Athenaeus  himself  (xiii.  78  §  602), 
who  adds  after  his  narrative  that  he  is  aware  that  the  whole  story  was  said  by 
Polemon  to  have  been  a  fiction.. 
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writes  as  follows :  *  As  Themistocles  was  performing  the  sacrifice 
for  omens  (^(fia^ia^ofievtp)  alongside  of  the  admiral's  trireme,  there 
were  brought  to  him  three  captives  of  remarkable  beauty,  attired 
in  splendid  raiment  and  gold  ornaments ;  they  were  reputed  to  be 
the  sons  of  Artayktes  and  Sandauke  sister  to  Xerxes.  When 
Euphrantides  the  soothsayer  caught  sight  of  them,  and  observed  that 
at  the  same  moment  a  bright  flame  blazed  out  from  the  burning 
victims,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sneeze  from  the  right  gave  a  sign, 
he  took  Themistocles  by  the  hand  and  bade  consecrate  and  sacrifice 
all  the  youths  to  Dionysos  Omestes,  and  so  make  his  prayer, 
for  thus  both  safety  and  victory  would  ensue  to  the  Greeks. 
Themistocles  was  thunderstruck  at  the  greatness  and  strangeness 
of  the  omen,  it  being  such  a  thing  as  was  wont  to  occur  at  great 
crises  and  difficult  issues,  but  the  people,  who  look  for  salvation 
rather  by  irrational  than  rational  means,  invoked  the  god  with  a 
loud  shout  together,  and  bringing  up  the  prisoners  to  the  altar 
imperatively  demandisd  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  accomplished 
as  the  seer  had  prescribed.  These  things  are  related  by  Phanias 
the  Lesbian,  a  philosopher  not  unversed  in  historical  matters.' 
Phanias  lived  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  Plutarch  evidently  thought 
him  a  respectable  authority,  but  the  fragments  of  his  writings  that 
we  possess  are  all  of  the  anecdotal  type,  and  those  which  relate  to 
Themistocles  are  evidently  from  a  hostile  source.  His  statement, 
therefore,  cannot  be  taken  to  prove  more  than  that  a  very  recent 
human  sacrifice  was  among  the  horrors  conceivably  possible  to  a 
Greek  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  especially  if  the  victim  were  a 
*  barbarian.' 

The  suspicion  is  inevitable  that  behind  the  primitive  Cretan 
rites  of  bull-tearing  and  bull-eating  there  lay  an  orgy  still  more 
hideous,  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  child.  A  vase-painting  in  the 
British  Museum*,  too  revolting  for  needless  reproduction  here, 
represents  a  Thracian  tearing  with  his  teeth  a  slain  child,  while 
the  god  Dionysos,  or  rather  perhaps  we  should  say  Zagreus, 
stands  by  approving.  The  vase  is  not  adequate  evidence  that 
human  children  were  slain  and  eaten,  but  it  shows  that  the  vase- 
painter  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  believed  such  a  practice  was  appro- 
priate to  the  worship  of  a  Thracian  god. 

1  Published  and  discassed  in  relation  to  the  myth  of  Zagreas  by  Mr  Cecil  Smith, 
^  J.if.5.,  1890,  p.  343. 
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A  very  curious  account  of  a  sacrifice  to  Dionjsos  in  Tenedos 
helps  us  to  realize  how  the  shift  from  human  to  animal  sacrifice, 
from  child  to  hull  or  calf,  may  have  come  about.  Aelian^  in  his 
book  on  the  Nature  of  Animals  makes  the  following  statement : 
'  The  people  of  Tenedos  in  ancient  days  used  to  keep  a  cow  with 
calf,  the  best  they  had,  for  Dionysos,  and  when  she  calved,  why, 
they  tended  her  like  a  woman  in  child-birth.  But  they  sacrificed 
the  new  bom  calf,  having  put  cothurni  on  its  feet.  Yes,  and  the 
man  who  struck  it  with  the  axe  is  pelted  with  stones  in  the  holy  rite 
and  escapes  to  the  sea/  The  conclusion  can  scarcely  be  avoided 
that  here  we  have  a  ritual  remembrance  of  the  time  when  a  child 
was  really  sacrificed.  A  calf  is  substituted  but  it  is  humanized 
as  far  as  possible,  and  the  sacrificer,  though  he  is  bound  to  sacri- 
fice, is  guilty  of  an  outraged  Anyhow,  that  the  calf  was  regarded 
as  a  child  is  clear ;  the  line  between  human  and  merely  animal  is 
to  primitive  man  a  shifting  shadow. 

The  mystic  in  his  ritual  confession  clearly  connects  his  feast  of 
raw  flesh  with  his  service  of  Zagreus : 

'Where  midnight  Zagreus  roves,  I  rove; 
I  have  endured  his  thunder-cry; 

Fulfilled  his  red  and  bleeding  feasts.' 

It  remains  to  consider  more  closely  the  import  of  the  sacred 
legend  of  Zagreus. 

That  the  legend  as  well  as  the  rite  was  Cretan  and  was  con- 
nected with  Orpheus  is  expressly  stated  by  Diodorus'.  In  his 
account  of  the  various  forms  taken  by  the  god  Dionysos,  he  says 
'they  allege  that  the  god  (i.e.  Zagreus)  was  bom  of  Zeus  and 
Persephone  in  Crete,  and  Orpheus  in  the  mysteries  represents  him 
as  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Titans.' 

When  a  people  has  outgrown  in  culture  the  stage  of  its  own 
primitive  rites,  when  they  are  ashamed  or  at  least  a  little  anxious 
and  self-conscious  about  doing  what  yet  they  dare  not  leave  undone, 
they  instinctively  resort  to  mythology,  to  what  is  their  theology, 
and  say  the  men  of  old  time  did  it,  or  the  gods  suffered  it.  There 
is  nothing  like  divine  or  very  remote  human  precedent.    Hence  the 

^  Ael.  N.A.  xn.  34  yidoa  ^dXKcrai  rg  6aiq,.  6<rla  is  the  regular  word  for  a 
myttic  rite,  cf.  Horn,  Hymn,  ad  Cer.  211  6^%  i-K-iptf. 

2  See  Bupra,  p.  113.  »  Died.  Sic.  v.  75.  4. 
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complex  myth  of  Zagreus.  When  precisely  this  myth  was  first 
formulated  it  is  impossible  to  say;  it  comes  to  us  in  complete  form 
only  through  late  authors\  It  was  probably  shaped  and  re-shaped 
to  suit  the  spiritual  needs  of  successive  generations.  The  story  as 
told  by  Clement  and  others  is  briefly  this :  the  infant  god  variously 
called  Dionysos  and  Zagreus  was  protected  by  the  Kouretes  or 
Korybantes  who  danced  around  him  their  armed  dance.  The 
Titans  desiring  to  destroy  him  lured  away  the  child  by  offering 
him  toys,  a  cone,  a  rhombos,  and  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hes^ 
perides,  a  mirror,  a  knuckle  bone,  a  tuft  of  wool  The  toys  are 
variously  enumerated*.  Having  lured  him  away  they  set  on  him, 
slew  him  and  tore  him  limb  from  limb.  Some  authorities  add  that 
they  cooked  his  limbs  and  ate  them.  Zeus  hurled  his  thunderbolts 
upon  them  and  sent  them  down  to  Tartaros.  According  to  some 
authorities,  Athene  saved  the  child's  heart,  hiding  it  in  a  cista. 
A  mock  figure  of  gypsum  was  set  up,  the  rescued  heart  placed  in 
it  and  the  child  brought  thereby  to  life  again.  The  story  was 
completed  under  the  influence  of  Delphi  by  the  further  statement 
that  the  limbs  of  the  dismembered  god  were  collected  and  buried 
at  Delphi  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo. 

The  monstrous  complex  myth  is  obviously  aetiological  through 
and  through,  the  kernel  of  the  whole  being  the  ritual  fact  that  a 
sacrificial  bull,  or  possibly  a  child,  was  torn  to  pieces  and  his  flesh 
eaten.  Who  tore  him  to  pieces  ?  In  actual  fact  his  worshippers, 
but  the  myth- making  mind  always  clamours  for  divine  precedent. 
If  there  was  any  consistency  in  the  mind  of  the  primitive  mytho- 
logist  we  should  expect  the  answer  to  be  *  holy  men  or  gods,'  as  an 
example.  Not  at  all.  In  a  sense  the  worshipper  believes  the 
sacrificial  bull  to  be  divine,  but,  brought  face  to  face  with  the 

^  The  scattered  Bonrees  for  the  Zagreus  myth  are  given  in  fnll  in  Abel's  Orphica 
(p.  230  ff.).  They  appear  to  be  all  based  on  a  lost  poem  or  poems  attributed 
to  Orpheus  of  which  Clement  in  the  passage  already  discussed  (p.  484)  quotes  two 
lines :  Cn  6  rrft  reXrr^  iroirfr^  *0p<^€6t  ^ffiv  6  Qp^Kioi  • 

Ktotfot  Kol  ^/i^os  Kal  TTcUytna  Kafiwcfflyvia 
fATJXd  T€  xp^^^  icaXd  ira/>'  ^^wepl^tav  \iyv^<ilivu»f 
and  the  scholiast  on  the  passage  obsenres  (Dind.  i.  p.  433)  t^/id  ydp  1i<rOiov  Kp4a 
ol  fiv6fi€voi  Aiop60-ift  My/JM  roOro  reXo^fievoi  roO  atrapayfAoG  ip  vrfarri  Libpvcoi  (nrb 
Tirdpuv. 

*  Among  these  sacred  objects  which  cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  here  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  was  the  rhombos  or  bull-roarer  still  in  use  among  sayage 
tribes,  on  the  significance  of  which  fresh  light  has  recently  been  thrown  by 
Dr  Frazer  in  his  paper  <  On  some  ceremonies  of  the  Central  Australian  Tribes.* 
Melbourne  1900. 
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notion  of  the  dismemberment  of  a  god,  be  recoils.  It  was  primitive 
bad  men  who  did  this  horrible  deed.  Why  does  he  imitate  them  ? 
This  is  the  sort  of  question  he  never  asks.  It  might  interfere  with 
the  pious  practice  of  ancestral  custom,  and  custom  is  ever  stronger 
than  reason.  So  he  goes  on  weaving  his  aetiological  web.  He 
eats  the  bull;  so  the  bad  Titans  must  have  eaten  the  god.  But,  as 
they  were  bad,  they  must  have  been  punished;  on  this  point 
primitive  theology  is  always  inexorable.  So  they  were  slain 
by  Zeus  with  his  thunderbolts. 

Other  ritual  details  had  of  course  to  be  worked  in.  The 
Kouretes,  the  armed  Cretan  priests,  had  a  local  war  or  mystery 
dance:  they  were  explainied  as  the  protectors  of  the  sacred 
child.  Sacred  objects  were  carried  about  in  cistae;  they  were 
of  a  magical  sanctity,  fertility^charms  and  the  like.  Some  inge- 
nious person  saw  in  them  a  new  significance,  and  added  thereby 
not  a  little  to  their  prestige;  they  became  the  toys  by  which 
the  Titans  ensnared  the  sacred  baby.  It  may  naturally  be  asked 
why  were  the  Titans  fixed  on  as  the  aggressors  ?  They  were  of 
course  known  to  have  fought  against  the  Olympians  in  general, 
but  in  the  story  .of  the  child  Dionysos  they  appear  somewhat  as 
bolts  from  the  blue.  Their  name  even,  it  would  seem,  is  aetio- 
logical, and  behind  it  lies  a  curious  ritual  practice. 

The  Dionysiaca  of  Nonnus^  is  valuable  as  a  source  of  ritual 
and  constantly  betrays  Orphic  influence.  From  it  we  learn  in 
many  passages'  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  mystae  to  bedaub 
themselves  with  a  sort  of  white  clay  or  gypsum.  This  gypsum 
was  so  characteristic  of  mysteries  that  it  is  constantly  qualified  in 
Nonnus  by  the  epithet  *  mystic'  The  technical  terms  for  this 
ritual  act  of  bedaubing  with  clay  were  'to  besmear'  and  *to 
smear  off'  {irepifidrTeiv  and  airo/jLarTetv),  and  they  are  used  as 

^  NouDUs  may  have  based  his  poem  on  the  Boffffapucd  of  Dionyaias,  to  which  it 
seems  possible  that  the  fragments  recently  discovered  of  an  epic  poem  dealing  with 
Bacchic  subjects  belong.  These  fragments  contain  a  carious  account  of  the  slaying 
and  eating  of  a  human  victim  disguised  as  a  stag.  See  Mr  Kenyon  in  Herwerden^s 
Album  Gratulatorium  and  Dr  Ludwich,  *Das  Papyros-Fragment  eines  Dionysos- 
Epos '  {Berl.  Philolog.  Wochenschrift,  Jan.  3, 1903,  p.  27). 

^  Nonn.  Dionys.  xxvii.  228 

iXevKcupowro  S^  yuipifi 
fiv<rTiir6\<fi 
and  see  xxvn.  204,  xxix.  274,  xxxiv.  144,  xlvii.  782.    Of.  also  the  disguise  of  the 
Phocians  described  by  Herodotus  (vni.  27). 
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roughly  equivalent  for  '  to  purify.'  Harpocration'  has  an  interest- 
ing note  on  the  word  '  smear  off"  (dTrofidrrasv).  '  Others  use  it  in 
a  more  special  sense,  as  for  example  when  they  speak  of  putting 
a  coat  of  clay  or  pitch  on  those  who  are  being  initiated,  as  we 
say  to  take  a  cast  of  a  statue  in  clay ;  for  they  used  to  besmear 
those  who  were  being  purified  for  initiation  with  clay  and  pitch.  In 
this  ceremony  they  were  mimetically  enacting  the  myth  told  by 
some  persons,  in  which  the  Titans,  when  they  mutilated  Dionysos, 
wore  a  ooatiog  of  gypsum  in  order  not  to  be  identified.  The 
custom  fell  into  disuse,  but  in  later  days  they  were  plastered  with 
gypsum  out  of  convention  (vofii^ov  x^ptv)!  Here  we  have  the 
definite  statement  that  in  rites  of  initiation  the  worshippers  were 
coated  with  gypsum.  The  '  some  persons '  who  tell  the  story  of 
Dionysos  and  the  Titans  are  clearly  Orphics.  Originally,  Harpo- 
cration  say^,  the  Titans  were  coated  with  gypsum  that  they  might 
be  disguised.  Then  the  custom,  by  which  he  means  the  original 
object  of  the  custom,  became  obsolete,  but  though  the  reason  was 
lost  the  practice  was  kept  up  out  of  convention.  They  went  on 
^doing  what  they  no  longer  understood. 

flai^cration  is  probably  right.  Savages  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  when  about  to  perform  their  sacred  mysteries,  disguise 
themselves  with  all  manner  of  religious  war-paint.  The  motive 
is  probably,  like  most  human  motives,  mixed ;  they  partly  want 
to  disguise  themselves,  perhaps  from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits, 
]:)erhapB  because  they  want  to  counterfeit  some  sort  of  bogey ; 
mixed  with  this  is  the  natural  and  universal  instinct  to  'dress 
up  *  on  any  specially  sacred  occasion,  in  order  to  impress  outsiders. 
An  element  in  what  was  at  once  a  disguise  and  a  decoration  was 
coloured  clay.  Then  having  become  sacred  from  its  use  on  sacred 
occasions  it  became  itself  a  sort  of  medicine,  a  means  of  puri- 
fication and  sanctification,  as  well  as  a  ceremonial  sign  and  token 
of  initiation.  Such  performances  went  on  not  only  in  Crete  but 
in  civilized  Athens.  One  of  the  counts  brought  by  Demosthenes 
against  Aeschines'  was,  it  will  be  remembered  (p.  418),  *  that  he 
purified  the  initiated  and  wiped  them  clean  with  mud  and  pitch' 
— vrith,  be  it  noted,  not  from.  Cleansing  with  mud  does  not 
seem  to  us  a  practical  procedure,  but  we  are  back  in  the  state  of 

*  fiarpocrat.  s.v.  diroAuirTwv. 

*  Dem.  de  Coron,  §  259. 
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mind  fully  discussed  in  au  earlier  chapter  (p.  39),  when  puri- 
fication was  not  physical  cleansing  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but 
a  thing  at  once  lower  and  higher,  a  magical  riddance  from  spiritual 
evil,  from  evil  spirits  and  influences.  For  this  purpose  clay  and 
pitch  were  highly  efficacious. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Titans?  EustathiusS 
commenting  on  the  word  Titan,  lets  us  into  the  secret.  '  We 
apply  the  word  titanos  in  general  to  dust,  in  particular  to  what  is 
called  asbestos,  which  is  the  white  flufiy  substance  in  burnt  stones. 
It  is  so  called  from  the  Titans  in  mythology,  whom  Zeus  in  the 
story  smote  with  his  thunderbolts  and  consumed  to  dust  For 
from  them,  the  fine  dust  of  stones  which  has  got  crumbled  from 
excessive  heat,  so  to  speak  Titanic  heat,  is  called  titanic^  as 
though  a  Titanic  penalty  had  been  accomplished  upon  it.  And 
the  ancients  call  dust  and  gypsum  titanns* 

This  explanation  is  characteristically  Eustathian.  In  his  odd 
confused  way  the  Archbishop,  as  so  often,  divines  a  real  connection, 
but  inverts  and  involves  it.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the  Titan 
myth  is  a  *  sacred  story '  (lepoXoyia)  invented  to  account  for  the 
ritual  &ct  that  Orphic  worshippers,  about  to  tear  the  sacred  bull, 
daubed  themselves  with  white  clay,  for  which  the  Greek  word  was 
titanos:  they  are  Titans,  but  not  as  giants,  ouly  as  white-cla>- 
men.  It  is  not  exactly  a  false  etymology,  as  the  mythological 
Titan  giant  probably  owed  his  name  to  the  &ct  that  he  was  clay- 
born,  earth-bom,  like  Adam,  only  of  white  instead  of  red  earth ; 
but  it  was  of  course  a  false  connection  of  meaning*. 

That  this  connection  of  meaning,  this  association  of  white-clay- 
men  of  the  mysteries  with  primaeval  giants,  was  late  and  fictitious 
is  incidentally  shown  by  the  ffiust  that  it  was  fathered  on  Onoma- 
critus.  In  the  passage  from  Pausanias'  already  quoted  (p:  478), 
we  are  told  that  Onomacritus  got  the  name  of  the  Titans  from 

^  EuBtath.  ad  IL  n.  735  §  832  riravov  di  Kvplut  r^v  kwIw  tpofUw,  rb  i^wrucQt 
\ey6fiefoy  da^arov  t6  ev  \l0ois  KCKavfidvoit  x'^^^^^f  }</fVK6v.  e/cXi^i;  9^  ovtik  dwb  rv»r 
fwdiMiap  Tirdvtatf  oDt  6  rod  fjuMov  Zei>f  xepawois  /3aX((jy  Kari^tpvyt.  &'  adrovt  y^p  koX  rb 
i^  dyhv  iroXKrjs  icai)<reci>t  xal  us  <Aw  elTew  Tiravtitdovs  dutrpv^iv  ip  XiOois  Xfrrdr  r^rarof 
u»Ofida$rft  ola  wolyrfs  Tiifbs  TtraviKifs  ytpo^rfs  xal  iv  a'^tf.  ol  8i  raXatol  ^axri 
tLtupos  Kbpis  yfi\//ot,  and  see  Eustoth.  1676  where  a  ohild  who  sees  snow  for  the 
first  time  is  said  to  have  mistaken  it  ifor  rirayoi. 

^  Since  writing  the  above  I  find  that  my  explanation  of  the  Titans  has  been 
anticipated  by  Dr  Dieterich,  Rh,  Mua,  1893,  p.  280.  His  high  authority  is  a  welcome 
confirmation  of  my  view. 

«  P.  vm.  37.  5. 
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Homer,  and  composed  '  orgies '  for  Dionysos,  and  made  the  Titans 
the  actual  agents  in  the  sufferings  of  Dionysos.  He  did  not  invent 
the  white-clay  worshippers,  but  he  gave  them  a  respectable 
orthodox  Homeric  ancestry.  What  confusion  and  obscurity  he 
thereby  introduced  is  seen  in  the  £act  that  a  bad  mythological 
precedent  is  invented  for  a  good  ritual  act ;  all  consistency  was 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  Homeric  association. 

But  nothing,  nothing,  no  savage  rite,  no  learned  mythological 
confusion,  daunts  the  man  bent  on  edification,  the  pious  Orphic 
The  task  of  spiritualizing  the  white-clay-men,  the  dismembered 
bull,  was  a  hard  one,  but  the  Orphic  thinker  was  equal  to  it.  He 
has  not  only  taken  part  in  an  absurd  and  savage  rite,  he  has 
brooded  over  the  real  problems  of  man  and  nature.  There  is  evil 
in  the  universe,  human  evil  to  which  as  yet  he  does  not  give  the 
name  of  sin,  for  he  is  not  engaged  with  problems  of  free-will,  but 
something  evil,  something  that  mixes  with  and  mars  the  good  of 
life,  and  he  has  long  called  it  impurity.  His  old  religion  has 
taught  him  about  ceremonial  cleansings  and  has  brought  him, 
through  conceptions  like  the  Keres,  very  near  to  some  crude 
notion  of  spiritual  evil.  The  religion  of  Dionysos  has  forced  him 
to  take  a  momentous  step.  It  has  taught  him  not  only  what  he 
knew  before — that  he  can  rid  himself  of  impurity,  but  also  that 
he  can  become  a  Bacchos,  become  divine.  He  seems  darkly  to  see 
how  it  all  came  about,  and  how  the  old  and  the  new  work 
together.  His  forefathers,  the  Titans,  though  they  were  but 
'dust  and  ashes,'  dismembered  and  ate  the  god;  they  did  evil, 
and  good  came  of  it ;  they  had  to  be  punished,  slain  with  thunder- 
bolts ;  but  even  in  their  ashes  lived  some  spark  of  the  divine  ; 
that  is  why  he  their  descendant  can  himself  become  Bacchos. 
From  these  ashes  he  himself  has  sprung.  It  is  only  a  little  hope ; 
there  is  all  the  element  of  dust  and  ashes  from  which  he  must 
cleanse  himself;  it  will  b^  very  hard,  but  he  goes  back  with  fresh 
zeal  to  the  ancient  rite,  to  eat  the  bull-god  afresh,  renewing 
the  divine  within  him. 

Theology  confirms  his  hope  by  yet  another  thought.  Even 
the  vdcked  Titans,  before  they  ate  Dionysos,  had  a  heavenly 
ancestry ;  they  were  children  of  old  Ouranos,  the  sky-god,  as  well  as 
of  Ge,  the  earth-mother.    His  master  Orpheus  worshipped  the  sun 
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(p.  462).  Can  he  not  too,  believing  this,  purify  himself  from  his 
earthly  nature  and  rise  to  be  the  *  child  of  starry  heaven'?  Perhaps 
it  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  theory  of  the  origin  of  evil ;  but  is  the 
sacred  legend  of  the  serpent  and  the  apple  more  illuminating? 
Auyhow  it  was  the  faith  and  hope  the  Orphic,  as  we  shall  later 
see  (p.  571),  carried  with  him  to  his  grave. 

There  were  other  difficulties  to  perplex  the  devout  enquirer. 
The  god  in  the  mysteries  of  Zagreus  was  a  bull,  but  in  the 
mysteries  of  Sabazios  (p.  419)  his  vehicle  was  a  snake,  and  these 
mysteries  must  also  enshrine  the  truth.  Was  the  father  of  the 
child  a  snake  or  a  bull ;  was  the  *  homed  child '  a  homed  snake  ? 
It  was  all  very  difficult.  He  could  not  solve  the  difficulty;  so 
he  embodied  it  in  a  little  dogmatic  verse,  and  kept  it  by  him 
as  a  test  of  reverent  submission  to  divine  mysteries: 

*The  Snake's  Bull-Father— the  BulVs  Father-Snake ».' 

The  snake,  the  bull,  the  snake-bull-child' —  not  three  Incompre- 
» hensibles,  but  one  Incomprehensible.'     On  the  altar  of  his  Un- 
-^  known   God   through   all   the  ages  man  pathetically  oflFers   the 
(  holocaust  of  his  reason. 

The  weak  point  of  the  Orphic  was,  of  course,  that  he  could  not, 

^  would  not,  break  with  either  ancient  ritual  or  ancient  mythology, 

could  not  trust  the  great  new  revelation  which  bade  him  become 

*  divine,'  but  must  needs  mysticize  and  reconcile  archaic  obsolete 
traditions.  His  strength  was  that  in  conduct  he  was  steadfastly 
bent  on  purity  of  life.  He  could  not  turn  upon  the  past  and  say, 
'  this  daubing  with  white  clay,  this  eating  of  raw  bulls,  is  savage 
nonsense ;  give  it  up.'  He  could  and  did  say,  '  this  daubing  with 
white  clay  and  eating  of  raw  bulls  is  not  in  itself  enough,  it  must 
be  followed  up  by  arduous  endeavour  after  holiness.' 

This  is  clear  from  the  further  confession  of  the  Cretan  chorus,  to 
which  we  return.     From  the  time  that  the  neophyte  is  accepted 

*  TaOpoj  dpdKovTot  Ktd  dfdK<itv  raOpov  Tarijp,  fig.  ap.  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  i.  2.  12. 
What  was  made  of  such  a  reverent  mystic  dogma  by  the  unsayoury  minds  of 
Christian  fathers  can  be  read  by  the  carious. 

^  M.  Salomon  Beinach,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  elucidation  of  Orphism, 
has  shown  that  the  Celts  held  in  honour  and  depicted  oi  their  monuments  a  homed 
snake.  Such  a  conception  would  keep  up  the  confusion  of  buU  and  snake.  He 
believes  the  original  form  of  Zagreus  to  have  been  that  of  a  horned  snake.  The 
point  is  an  interesting  one  and  is  evidence  of  Northern  elements  in  Orphic  as  weU 
as  Dionysiac  conceptions,   see  Rev,  Arch.  1899,  vol.  zzxv.  p.  210,  S.  Beinach, 

*  Zagreus  ie  serpent  cornu.' 
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as  such,  i.e.  performs  the  initiatory  rites  of  purification  and  thereby 
becomes  a  Mystea,  he  leads  a  life  of  ceremonial  purity  (ayvov).  He 
accomplishes  the  rite  of  eating  raw  sacrificial  flesh  and  also  holds 
on  high  the  torches  to  the  Mountain  Mother.  These  characteristic 
acts  of  the  Mystes,  are,  I  think,  all  preliminary  stages  to  the  final 
climax,  the  full  fruition,  when,  cleansed  and  consecrated  by  the 
Kouretes,  he  is  named  by  them  a  Bacchos,  he  is  made  one  with 
the  god. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  final  act  consummated  by  the  Kouretes, 
the  place  of  the  Mountain  Mother  has  to  be  considered.  The 
mystic's  second  avowal  is  that  he  has 

'Held  the  Qreat  Mother's  mountain  flame ^.' 

In  the  myth  of  Zagreus,  coming.to  us  as  it  does  through  late  authors, 
the  child  is  all-important,  the  mother  only  present  by  implication. 
Zeus  the  late  comer  has  by  that  time  ousted  Dionysos  in  Crete. 
The  mythology  of  Zeus,  patriarchal  as  it  is  through  and  through, 
lays  no  stress  on  motherhood.  Practically  the  Zeus  of  the  later 
Hellenism  has  no  mother.  But  the  bull-divinity  worshipped  in 
Crete  was  wholly  the  son  of  his  mother,  and  in  Crete  most  happily 
the  ancient  figure  of  the  mother  has  returned  after  long  burial  to 
the  upper  air.  On  a  Cretan  seal  Mr  Arthur  Evans  found  the 
beast-headed  monster  whom  men  called.  Minotaur ;  on  a  Cretan 
seal  also  he  found  the  figure  of  the  Mountain  Mother,  found  her 
at  Cnossos,  the  place  of  the  birth  of  the  bull-child,  Cnossos  over- 
shadowed by  Ida  where  within  the  ancient  cave  the  holy  child 
was  bom  and  the  '  mailed  priests '  danced  at  his  birth. 

The  design  in  fig.  147  is  from  the  clay  impression  of  a  signet 
ring  found  at  the  palace  at  Cnossos".     It   is  a  veritable  little 

^  V.  12  fArfrpl  T  dpet/^  d^^af  dycurxc^y.  In  the  recently  discovered  fragment  of 
TimotheoB  (v.  185)  it  is  to  the  *  Mountain  Mother '  that  the  drowning  sailor  would 
pray: 

el  Svpara  irpos  fitXafiTeraXo' 
Xlrtava  Marp6s  oipei- 
at  9€<nrbawa  yS^ara  xeffctv.... 
See  Timotheos,  Die  Perter^  Wilamowitz-MoeUendorfif,  1903. 

'  Published  and  discns^d  by  the  discoverer  Mr  Evans  in  the  Annual  of  the 
British  School  at  Athens,  volivii.  1900—1901,  p.  29,  fig.  9.  The  enlargement  (f )  here 
reproduced  from  the  Annual  is  based  on  a  restoration,  but  a  perfectly  certain  one. 
A  series  of  day  fragments  impressed  by  the  same  seal,  but  not  ffom  the  same 
impression,  were  found  in  a  deposit  of  burnt  wood.  The  various  fragments  overlapped 
sufficiently  for  certain  reconstruction.  When  I  first  saw  a  drawing  of  the  seal 
I  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  *too  good  to  be  true,'  but  by  Mr  Evans'  kindness . 

H.  32 
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manaal  of  primitive  Cretan  faith  and  ritual.  On  the  very  apex  of 
her  own  great  mountain  stands  the  Mountain  Mother.  The 
Mycenaean  women  of  Cnossos  have  made  their  goddess  in  their 
own  image,  clad  her,  wild  thing  though  she  was,  in  their  own  gro- 
tesque flounced  skirt,  and  they  give  her  for  guardians  her  own  fierce 
mountain-ranging  lions,  tamed  into  solemn  heraldic  guardians.  We 


Fio.  U7. 

know  the  lions  well  enough ;  they  came  to  Mycenae  to  guard  the 
great  entrance-gate.  Between  them  at  Mycenae  is  a  column,  a 
thing  so  isolated  and  protected,  that  we  long  suspected  it  was  no 
dead  architectural  thing  but  a  true  shrine  of  a  divinity,  and  here 
on  the  Cretan  seal  the  divinity  has  come  to  life.  She  stands  with 
sceptre  or  lance  extended,  imperious,  dominant.  Behind  her  is 
her  shrine  of  '  Mycenaean '  type,  with  its  odd  columns  and  horns, 
these  last  surely  appropriate  enough  to  a  cult  whose  central  rite 
was  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull ;  before  her  in  rapt  ecstasy  of  adoration 
stands  her  Mystes. 

Pre-historic  Crete  has  yielded,  I  venture  to  think  will  yield,  no 
figure  of  a  dominant  male  divinity,  no  Zeus;  so  far  we  have  only  a 
beast-headed  monster  and  the  Mountain  Mother.     The  little  seal 

I  was  aUowed  while  at  Crete  to  examine  the  original  fragments  and  am  satisfied 
that  the  reconstruction  is  correct.  We  owe  the  most  important  monoment  of 
Mycenaean  religion  to  the  highly  trained  eye  and  extraordinarily  aonte  perception 
of  the  excavator. 
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impression  is  a  standing  monument  of  mat^ftrohalism.  In  Greece 
the  figure  of  the  Son  was  developed  in  later  days,  the  relation  of 
JSAother  and  Son  almost  forgotten ;  child  and  parent  were  repre- 
sented by  the  figures  of  the  Mother  and  the  Daughter.  It  matters 
very  little  what  names  we  give  the  shifting  pairs.  In  Thrace,  in 
-A^sia  Minor,  in  Crete,  the  primitive  form  is  the  Mother  with  the 
Son  as  the  attribute  of  Motherhood ;  the  later  form  the  Son  with 
the  Mother  as  the  attribute  of  Sonship.  A  further  development  is 
the  Son  with  only  a  fsuled  Mother  in  the  background,  Bacchos 
a.nd  Semele;  next  the  Son  is  made  the  Son  of  his  Father, 
Sacchos  is  Dionysos;  finally  he  eclipses  his  Father  and  reigns 
omnipotent  as  Zeus-Hades.  The  Mother  with  the  Son  as  attribute 
came  back  from  Asia  Minor  to  Greece  when  in  Greece  the  Mother 
was  but  the  appendage  of  the  Son,  and  coming  made  sore  con- 
fusion for  mythology.  But  for  prehistoric  Crete,  for  the  Cretan 
mystic  of  Euripides  in  the  days  of  Minos,  the  ritual  is  of  the 
Mother  and  the  Son. 

The  '  mystic '  holds  aloft  the  torches  of  the  mother.  Fire  as 
well  as  water  is  for  cleansing.  He  is  finally  consecrated  (otri^odei^) 
by  the  Kouretes: 

<I  am  Set  Free  and  named  by  name 
A  Bacchos  oi  the  Mailed  Priests  ^' 

The  Kouretes  need  not  long  detain  us.  They  are  the  Cretan 
brothers  of  the  Satyrs,  the  local  Satyrs  of  Crete.  Hesiod*  knows 
of  their  kinship :  from  the  same  parent 

'The  goddesses,  nymphs  of  the  mountain,  had  their  being, ^ 
And  the  race  of  the  worthless  do-nothing  Satyrs, 
And  the  divine  Kouretes,  lovers  of  sport  and  dancing.' 

Hesiod's  words  are  noteworthy  and  characteristic  of  his  theo- 
logical attitude.  The  Satyrs,  we  have  seen  (p.  380),  are  Satrai, 
primitive  Dionysos-worshippers  of  Thrace  and  Thessaly.  Seen 
through  the  hostile  eyes  of  their  conquerors  they  have  suffered 
distortion  and  degradation  in  form  as  in  content,  they  are  horse- 
men, worthless,  idle.     The  Kouretes  have  just  the  same  beginning 

'  xal   KovpTfTbtP 

^dxxos  iKXi^Orjv  dcritoBels. 
The  word  dfftudtLs  is  rendered  'Set  Free'  by  Mr  Murray  in  his  translation  for 
reasons  explained  later,  p.  504. 

^  Hes.  frg.  cxzix.  ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  328. 
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iD  actuality,  but  their  mythological  ending  is  different.  They  are 
seen,  not  through  the  distorting  medium  of  conquest,  but  with  the 
halo  of  religion  about  their  heads ;  they  are  divine  {Beoi)  and  their 
dancing  is  sacred.     It  all  depends  on  the  point  of  view. 

Strabo,  in  his  important  discussion  of  the  Eouretes  and  kindred 
figures,  knows  that  they  are  all  ministers  {irpoairdKoi)  of  orgiastic 
deities,  of  Rhea  and  of  Dionysos ;  he  knows  also  that  Eouretes, 
Korybantes,  Daktyloi,  Telchines  and  the  like  represent  primitive 
populations.  What  bewilders  him  is  the  question  which  particular 
form  originated  the  rest  and  where  they  all  belong.  Did  Mother 
Rhea  send  her  Korybants  to  Crete  ?  how  do  the  Eouretes  come  to 
be  in  Aetolia  ?  Why  are  they  sometimes  servants  of  Rhea,  some- 
times of  Dionysos  ?  why  are  some  of  them  magicians,  some  of  them 
handicraftsmen,  some  of  them  mystical  priests  ?  In  the  light  of 
Prof.  Ridgeway's  investigations,  discussed  in  relation  to  the  Satyrs 
(p.  385),  all  that  puzzled  Strabo  is  made  easy  to  us. 

The  Eouretes  then  are,  as  their  name  betokens,  the  young  male 
population  considered  as  worshipping  th^  young  male  god,  the 
Kouros;  they  are  'mailed  priests'  because  the  young  male  popula- 
tion were  naturally  warriors.  They  danced  their  local  war-dance 
over  the  new-bom"  childj*  and,  because  in  those  early  days  the 
worship  of  the  Mother  and  the  Son  was  not  yet  sundered,  they 
were  attendants  {irpofnroKoi)  on  the  Mother  also.  They  are  in 
fact  the  male  correlatives  of  the  Maenads  as  Nurses  {ridrfvac).  The 
women-nurses  were  developed  most  fully,  it  seems,  in  Greece  proper; 
the  male  attendants,  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands. 

In  the  fusion  and  confusion  of  these  various  local  titles  given  to 
primitive  worshippers,  this  blend  of  Satyrs,  Eorybants,  Daktyls, 
Telchines,  so  confusing  in  literature  till  its  simple  historical  basis 
is  grasped,  one  equation  is  for  our  purpose  important — Eouretes 
=  Titans.  The  Titans  of  ritual^  it  has  been  shown,  are  men  be- 
daubed with  white  earthy^  The  Titans  of  mythology  are  children 
of  Earth,  primitive  giants  rebellious  against  the  new  Olympian 
order.  Diodorus*  knows  of  a  close  connection  between  Titans  and 
Eouretes  and  attempts  the  usual  genealogical  explanation.  The 
Titans,  he  says,  are,  according  to  some,  sons  of  one  of  the  Eouretes 
and  of  a  mother  called  Titaia ;  according  to  others  of  Ouranos  aud 


1  Diod.  V.  66. 
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Ge.  Titaia  is  mother  Earth.  The  Cretans,  he  says,  allege  that  the 
Titans  were  born  in  the  age  of  the  Kouretes  and  that  the  Titans 
settled  themselves  in  the  district  of  Cnossos  'where  even  now  there 
are  shown  the  site  and  foundations  of  a  house  of  Rhea  and  a 
cypress  grove  dedicated  from  ancient  days.'  The  Titans  as 
Kouretes  worshipped  the  Mother,  and  were  the  guardians  of  the 
Son,  the  infant  Zagreus,  to  whom  later  monotheism  gave  the 
name  of  Zeus. 

From  the  time  that  the  neophyte  enters  the  first  stage  of 
initiation,  i.e.  becomes  a  *  mystic'  (jivaTq^),  he  leads  a  life  of 
abstinence  (ayvov).  But  abstinence  is  not  the  end.  Abstinence, 
the  sacramental  feast  of  raw  fiesh,  the  holding  aloft  of  the 
Mother's  torches,  all  these  are  but  preliminary  stages  to  \he 
final  climax,  the  full  fruition  when,  cleansed  and  consecrated,  he 
is  made  one  with  the  god  and  the  Kouretes  name  him  '  Bacchos.' 

The  word  071/01/,  i.e.  'pure,'  in  the  negative  sense,  *fi:ee  firom 
evil,'  marks,  I  think,  the  initial  stage — a  stage  akin  to  the  old 
service  of  'aversion'  {airorponrri).  The  word  oacdoOekf  *set  free,' 
'consecrated,'  marks  the  final  accomplishment  and  is  a  term  of 
positive  content.  It  is  characteristic  of  orgiastic,  'enthusiastic' 
rites,  those  of  the  Mother  and  the  Son,  and  requires  some  further 
elucidation. 

The  Hosioi  and  Hosia. 

At  Delphi  there  was  an  order  of  priests  known  as  Hosioi. 
Plutarch  is  our  only  authority  for  their  existence,  but,  for  Delphic 
matters,  we  could  have  no  better  source.  In  his  9  th  Oreek 
QiLestion  he  asks^  'who  is  the  Hosioter  among  the  Delphians, 
and  why  do  they  call  one  of  their  months  Bysios  ? '  *  The  second 
part  of  the  question  only  so  far  concerns  us  as  it  marks  a  connec- 
tion between  the  Hosioter  and  the  month  Bysios,  which,  Plutarch 
tells  us,  was  at  the  'beginning  of  spring,'  the  'time  of  th« 
blossoming  of  many  plants.'     On  the -8th  day  of  this  month  fell 

^  Plat.  Q.  Or.  IX.  Tts  6  irapd  AeX^otf  'Offiun-ijp  koI  dt^  ri  B^aiw  ha  tuv  fitivup 
iroXoMTcy;  'Offiurrjpa  fiiv  KaXoOtri  t6  Ovd/ievop  Upeioy,  Aray  "Offioi  dxodeix^-jj  xivre  54 
tlffiF  Saioi  8id  ^iov  KoX  rd  iroXXd  /ierd  rwv  irpo^Tuv  dpQtfiM  ovroi  Kcd  avviepovpyovffiv, 
are  yey<»4rai  8oKoGvT€f  Axb  £i€VKa\i(avos»  Stephanos  comments  '  mendose  at  videtur 
pro  rdy  BvdfUPOPt  accipiendo  so.  0v6fuvop  active  pro  ^i>oi>ra...Becte  aatem  habet 
TO  si  qoidem  ^Offuarifp  (ravpos)  est  Hostia  qaae  immolatar.' 
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the  birthday  of  the  god  and  in  olden  times  'on  this  day  only 
did  the  oracle  give  answers.' 

Plutarch's  answer  to  his  question  is  as  follows:  'They  call 
Hosioter  the  animal  sacrificed  when  a  Hosios  is  designated.'  He 
does  not  say  how  the  animals  fitness  was  shown,  but  from  another 
passage^  we  learn  that  various  tests  were  applied  to  the  animals 
to  be  sacrificed,  to  see  if  they  were  'pure,  unblemished  and  an- 
corrupt  both  in  body  and  soul.'  As  to  the  body  Plutarch  says 
it  was  not  very  difficult  to  find  out.  As  to  the  soul  the  test 
for  a  bull  was  to  offer  him  barley-meal,  for  a  he-goat  vetches ;  if 
the  animal  did  not  eat,  it  was  pronounced  unhealthy.  A  she-goat, 
being  more  sensitive,  was  tested  by  being  sprinkled  with  cold 
water.  These  tests  were  carried  on  by  the  Hosioi  and  by  the 
'  prophets '  (TTpoiprjrai),  these  last  being  concerned  Vf}fii  omens  as 
to  whether  the  god  would  give  oracular  answers.  The  animal, 
we  note,  became  Hosios  when  he  was  pronounced  unblemished  and 
hence  fit  for  sacrifice :  the  word  oaco^,  it  appears,  carried  with  it 
the  double  connotation  of  purity  and  consecration ;  it  was  used 
of  a  thing  found  blameless  and  then  made  over  to,  accepted  by, 
the  gods. 

The  animal  thus  consecrated  was  called  Hosioter,  which  means 
'  He  who  consecrates.'  We  should  expect  such  a  name  to  be  applied 
to  the  consecrating  priest  rather  than  the  victim.  If  Plutarch's 
statement  be  correct,  we  can  only  explain  Hosioter  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  sacrificial  victim  was  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of 
the  god.  If  the  victim  was  a  bull,  as  in  Crete,  and  was  regarded 
as  divine,  the  title- would  present  no  difficulties. 

That  the  Hosioter  was  not  merely  a  priest  is  practically  certain 
from  the  fact  that  there  were,  as  already  noted,  priests  who  bore 
the  cognate  title  of  Hosioi.  Of  them  we  know,  again  from  Plutarch, 
some  further  important  particulars.  They  performed  rites — as  in 
the  case  of  the  testing  of  the  victims — in  conjunction  with  the 
'  prophets '  or  utterers  of  the  oracle,  but  they  were  not  identical 
with  them.  On  one  occasion,  the  priestess  while  prophesying  had 
some  sort  of  fit,  and  Plutarch*  mentions  that  not  only  did  ail  the 
seers  run  away  but  also  the  prophet  and  '  those  of  the  Hosioi  that 
were  present.' 

^  Plat,  de  Defect,  Orac.  zux.  oi  yiip  UpeTs  Koi  $6€ip  ^wrl  rb  iepehm  ktK. 
2  Plut.  de  Defect,  Orac,  u. 
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In  the  answer  to  his  '  Question '  about  the  Hosioter,  Plutarch 
states  definitely  that  the  Hosioi  were  five  in  number,  were  elected 
for  life,  and  that'  they  did  many  things  and  performed  sacred 
sacrifices  with  the  'prophets.'  Yet  they  were  clearly  not  the 
same\  A  suspicion  of  the  real  distinction  dawns  upon  us  when 
be  adds  that  they  were  reputed  to  be  descended  from  Deucalion. 
Deucalion  marks  Thessalian  ancestry  and  Thessaly  looks  North.  We 
begin  to  surmise  that  the  Hosioi  were  priests  of  tbe  immigrant  cult 
of  Dionysos.  This  surmise  approaches  certainty  when  we  examine 
the  actual  ritual  which  the  Hosioi  performed. 

It  will  be  remembered*  that  when  Plutarch  is  describing  the 
ritual  of  the  Bull  Dionysos,  he  compares  it,  in  the  matter  of 
'  tearings  to  pieces '  and  burials  and  new  births,  to  that  of  Osiris. 
Osiris  has  his  tombs  in  Egypt  and  *the  Delphians  believe  that 
the  fragments  of  Dionysos  are  buried  near  their  oracular  shrine, 
and  the  Hosioi  offer  a  secret  sacrifice  (Ovcriav  iitoppiffrov)  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  the  time  when  the  Thyiades  wake  up 
Liknites.'  To  clinch  the  argument  Lycophron'  tells  us  that 
Agamemnon  before  he  sailed 

'Secret  lustrations  to  the  Bull  did  make 
Beside  the  caves  of  him  the  Qod  of  Oain 
Delphinios,' 

and  that  in  return  for  this  Bacchus  Enorches  overthrew  Telephos, 
tangling  his  feet  in  a  vine.  The  scholiast  commenting  on  the 
'secret  lustrations'  says,  'because  the  mysteries  were  celebrated  to 
Dionysos  in  a  comer.'  It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  the  mysteries  of 
Liknites  at  Delphi,  like  those  of  Crete,  included  the  sacrifice  of  a 
sacred  bull,  and  that  the  bull  at  Delphi  was  called  Hosioter,  that, 
in  a  word,  Hosioi  and  Hosioter  are  ritual  terms  specially  linked 
with  the  primitive  mysteries  of  Dionysos. 

The  word  Hosios  was  then,  it  would  seem,  deep-rooted  in  the 
savage  ritual  of  the  Bull ;  but  with  its  positive  content,  its  notion 
of  consecration,  it  lay  ready  to  hand  as  a  vehicle  to  express  the 

1  Nikitsky,  DelpftUch-Epigraphiaehe  Studien  p.  145,  points  oat  that  in  inscriptions 
tvfo  hereditary  families  of  priests  are  traceable ;  these  he  thinks  may  correspond 
with  the  rpo^ifriu  or  utterers  whom  he  holds  to  be  ApoUine  and  the  Baioi  who  are 
manifestly  Dionysiao.    His  book  is  in  Bussian,  and  I  only  know  it  at  seooDd  hand. 

*  Pint,  de  Ii.  et  Os.  xxzv.  and  see  p.  441.  Had  the  treatise  by  Socrates  irepl. 
'OW«r  which  Platarch  refers  to  been  preserved,  we  should  have  been  informed. 

*  Jjyo.  Al.  207  and  scbol.  ad  loo.  raOpos  8i  6  At6yvffot...9rt  h  xapapjieTt^  rk 
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new  Orphic  doctrine  of  identification  with  the  divine.  Its  use  was 
not  confined  to  Dionysiac  rites,  though  it  seems  very  eariy  to  have 
been  specialized  in  relation  to  them,  probably  because  the  Orphics 
always  laid  stress  on  fas  rather  than  nefas.  In  ancient  curse- 
formularies,  belonging  to  the  cult  of  Demeter^  and  underworld 
divinities,  the  words  oava  koX  iXev0€pa,  *  consecrated  and  free,'  are 
used  in  constant  close  conjunction  and  are  practically  all  but 
equivalents.  The  offender,  the  person  cursed,  was  either  '  sold '  or 
'  bound  down '  to  the  infernal  powers ;  but  the  cursing  worshipper 
prays  that  the  things  that  are  accursed,  i.e.  tabooed  to  the  offender, 
may  to  him  be  oaia  koX  ikevdepa,  *  consecrated  and  free,'  i.e.  to 
him  they  are  freed  from  the  taboo.  It  is  the  dawning  of  the 
grace  in  use  to-day  '  Sanctify  these  creatures  to  our  use  and  us  to 
thy  service';  it  is  the  ritual  forecast  of  a  higher  guerdon,  *  Ye  shall 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.' 

This  primitive  notion  of  release  from  taboo,  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  Orphic  and  Christian  notion  of  spiritual  freedom,  comes 
out  very  clearly  in  the  use  of  the  word  a<l>oaiov(r0ac.  For  this 
word  we  have  no  exact  English  equivalent,  but  it  may  be  rendered 
as  'to  purify  by  means  of  an  expiatoiy  offering.'  Plato  in  the 
Laws  describes  the  ceremonial  to  be  performed  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  has  intentionally  murdered  one  near  of  kin.  The  regular 
officials  are  to  put  him  to  death,  and  this  done  '  let  them  strip 
him,  and  cast  him  outside  the  city  into  a  place  where  three  ways 
meet,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  on  behalf  of  the  city  collec- 
tively let  the  authorities,  each  one  severally,  take  a  stone  and  cast 
it  on  the  head  of  the  dead  man,  and  thereby  purify  (a<l>oa'iovT{o) 
the  city.'  The  significance  of  this  ritual  is  drastically  explicit. 
The  taint  of  the  murder,  the  taboo  of  the  blood-guilt,  is  on  the 
whole  city ;  the  casting  of  the  stones,  on  behalf  of  the  city,  purifies 
it  off  on  to  the  criminal;  it  is  literally  conveyed  from  one  to 
other  by  the  stone.  The  guilty  man  is  the  pharmakos,  and  his 
fate  is  that  of  a  pharmakos ;  '  this  done  let  them  carry  him  to 
the  confines  of  the  city,  and  cast  him  out  unburied,  as  is  ordained.' 
Dedication,  devotion  of  the  thing  polluted,  a^oaUoaif;,  is  the  means 
whereby  man  attains  6aia}ai<:,  consecration.     The  scholiast'  on  the 

1  G.  T.  Newton,  Discoveries  at  Cnidos  p.  735  and  Inso.  88,  83  etc. 

^-Plat.  Legg,  873  b,  Bchol.  ad  loc.  d^ocrcoi^w]  KaOoApiruy  tas  pOp,  rj  dirapx^^ 
wpwrayirWf  rj  TifjLdrufj  ri  r^v  M  Oapdnp  dirodid^ia  rifii/fPt  rj  xXripo^opelru,  I  owe  the 
reference  to  thiJs  interesting  passage  to  Mr  F.  M.  Cornford.    I  am  not  sur«  what  the 
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passage  has  an  interesting  gloss  on  the  word  a^oaLovrto,  *  It  is 
used/  he  says,  'as  in  this  passage,  to  mean  "  to  purify,"  or  "  to  bring 
first-fruits,"  or  "  to  give  honour,"  or  *'  to  give  a  meed  of  honour 
on  the  occasion  of  death,"  or  "  to  give  fulfibaent." '  He  feels  dimly 
the  shifts  and  developments  of  meaning.  You  can  devote,  *  make 
over '  a  pharmaJcos ;  you  can  devote,  consecrate  first-fruits,  thereby 
releasing  the  rest  from  taboo;  you  can  consecrate  a  meed  of 
honour  on  the  occasion  of  death. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  well-known  fact 
that  in  common  Greek  parlance  oaio^  is  the  actual  opposite  of 
C6/909.  Suidas'  t^Us  us  that  a  oo-lov  x^piov  is  '  a  place  on  which 
you  may  tread,  which  is  not  sacred,  into  which  you  may  go.'  He 
quotes  from  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  where  a  woman  with 
child  prays : 

'O  holy  Eileithyia,  keep  back  the  birth 
Until  I  come  unto  a  place  allowed^ 

He  further  notes  the  distinction  often  drawn  by  the  orators 
between  goods  that  are  sacred  (lepd)  and  those  that  are  (in  the 
Latin  sense)  profane  (o<na).  The  contrast  is  in  fact  only  fully 
intelligible  when  we  go  back  to  the  primitive  notions,  under  a 
taboo,  released  from  a  taboo.  The  notion  '  released  from  a  taboo ' 
was  sure  to  be  taken  up  by  a  spiritual  religion,  a  religion  that 
aimed  at  expansion,  liberation,  enthusiasm  rather  than  at  check, 
negation,  restraint.  If  we  may  trust  Suidas,  the  word  oatoi  was 
applied  to  those  who  '  were  nurtured  in  piety,  even  if  they  were 
not  priests.'  The  early  Christians  owed  some  of  their  noblest 
instincts  to  Orphism. 

As  we  find  00-^09  contrasted  with  lepof:,  so  also  between  the 
two  kindred  words  Kadaipm  and  6ai6(o  a  distinction  may  be 
observed.  Both  denote  purification,  but  oaLow  marks  a  stage 
more  final  and  complete.  It  is  the  word  chosen  to  describe  the 
state  of  those  who  are  fully  initiated.  Plutarch'  says  that  the 
souls  of  men  pass,  by  a  natural  and  divine  order,  from  mortal  men 
to  heroes,  from  heroes  to  daemons,  and  finally,  if  they  are  com- 
pletely purified  and  consecrated  {Kadap0&<n  Kal  oa-iayOAaiv),  as  if 

BcholiaBt  meaoB  by  the  post'ClasBical  word  ir\ripo4>op^ia ;  the  passive  means  in 
the  New  Testament  *  to  have  fall  assurance '  of  faith  and  the  like.  It  may  point 
to  the  final  stage  of  initiation. 

^  Snidas  s.y.  Artos,  daiow  x^P^^^- 

2  Plttt.  Vit,  Rom.  28. 
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by  a  rite  of  initiatioa  they  pass  from  daemons  to  the  gods.  Lucian^ 
again  in  speaking  of  the  final  stage  of  initiation  reserved  for 
hierophants  uses  the  word  'consecrated'  {iaauoOricrav). 

Phitarch*  makes  another  interesting  suggestion.  In  a  wild 
attempt  to  glorify  Osiris  and  make  him  the  god  of  everything,  he 
derives  his  name  from  the  two  adjectives  iato^  and  Upo^,  and 
incidentally  lets  fall  this  suggestive  remark, '  the  name  of  Osiris 
is  so  compounded  because  his  significance  is  compounded  of  things 
in  heaven  and  things  in  Hades.  It  was  customary  among  the 
ancients  to  call  the  one  iata  the  other  UpaJ  The  things  of  the 
underworld  are  iaia  \  of  the  upper  sky,  things  Ouranian,  Upa. 
Translated  into  ritual,  this  means  that  the  old  underworld  rites 
already  discussed,  the  rites  of  the  primitive  Pelasgian  stratum  of 
the  population,  were  known  as  oaia,  the  new  burnt  sacrifices  of  the 
Ouranians  or  Olympians  were  Upd,  Dionysos  was  of  the  old  order : 
his  rites  were  ocrta,  burial  rites  were  Sena,  It  was  the  work  of 
Orpheus  to  lift  these  rites  from  earth  to  heaven,  but  spiritualized, 
uplifted  as  they  are,  they  remain  in  their  essence  primitive  It 
is  because  of  this  peculiar  origin  that  there  is  always  about  iaio^ 
something  of  an  antique  air ;  it  has  that  '  imprint  of  the  ancient,' 
that  *  crust  and  patina '  of  archaism,  which  lamblichus*  says  were 
characteristic  of  things  Pythagorean,  and  which,  enshrining  as  it 
does  a  new  life  and  impulse,  lends  to  Orphism  a  grace  all  its  own. 

Moreover,  though  Saios  is  so  'free'  that  it  verges  on  the 
profane,  the  secular,  yet  it  is  the  freedom  always  of  consecration, 
not  desecration ;  it  is  the  negation  of  the  Law,  but  only  by  the 
Gospel.  Hence,  though  this  may  seem  paradoxical,  it  is  concerned 
rather  with  the  Duty  towards  God,  than  the  Duty  towards  our 
Neighbour.  Rising  though  it  does  out  of  form,  it  is  so  wholly 
aloof  from  formalism,  that  it  tends  to  become  the  '  unwritten  law.' 
Hence  such  constant  oppositions  as  ov  Bifii^  ovS*  oaiov,  'allowed  by 
neither  human  prescription  nor  divine  law,'  and  again  ovS*  otriov 
ovSe  iUatovy  'right  neither  in  the  eye  of  God  nor  of  man.*     Plato* 

1  Ludan,  Lexiphan,  10. 

*  Plut.  de  U.  et  Os.  l«.  6  'Offipis  ix  rov  6<rlov  Kal  UpoO  rodvofta  lupuyfihvf  fax^icf' 
KOiy^  ydp  iffTi  Tutv  iv  oOpauKf  xal  rGnf  iv  fSov  Xdytn.  wr  t4  /t^r  Upd  ra  di  6ota  toTj 
iraXatoif  <#^of  ?>  tjp  rpoffayopt^tw.  It  is  practically  certain  that  rd  fUw  refers  to 
the  first  mentioned  class,  i.e.  r&  ip  oApawt}, 

'  Iambi.  ViL  Pythag.  5S  x^f^'^'VP  'ra\(uoTp6Tot...dpx«uoTp6irw  W  Kai  raX««oC 
irlvov. 

*  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  607  b. 
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says  'he  who  does  what  is  proper  in  relation  to  man,  would  be  said 
to  do  just  things  (Bixata),  he  who  does  what  is  proper  towards  God, 
holy  things  (oauiy  Hence  finally  the  spiritual  illumination  and 
advance  of  oaia  iravovpyija-aa  S  breaking  through  human  Justice 
for  the  Divine  Right,  the  duty,  sacred,  sacrosanct,  of  rebellion. 

The  Greeks  had  their  goddess  Dike,  she  who  divides  and  appor- 
tions things  mortal,  who  according  to  Hesiod*  was  sister  of  the  lovely 
human  figures.  Fair  Order  and  Peace.  But,  because  she  was  human, 
she  carried  the  symbol  of  human  justice,  the  sword.  She  lapses 
constantly  into  Vengeance.  The  Bacchants  of  Euripides'  are  fiiUy 
initiated,  consecrated  as  well  as  cleansed,  yet  in  their  hour  of 
extreme  need  it  is  to  this  Goddess  of  Vengeance  they  cry  for 
visible,  physical  retribution  on  the  blasphemer  Pentheus: 

*  Hither  for  doom  and  deed, 
Hither  with  lifted  sword, 
Justice,  Wrath  of  the  Lord, 
Come  in  our  visible  need, 
Smite  till  the  throat  shall  bleed, 
Smite  till  the  heart  shall  bleed 
Him  the  tyrannous,  lawless,  godless,  Echion's  earth-born  seed.' 

Orpheus  did  all  he  could  to  raise  the  conception  of  Dike.  We 
are  expressly  told  that  it  was  he  who  raised  her  to  be  the  'Assessor 
of  Zeus.'  Demosthenes*  pleads  with  his  fellow  citizens  to  honour 
Fair  Order  (Evt^o/xta),  who  loves  just  deeds  and  is  the  Saviour  of 
cities  and  countries,  and  Justice  (Dike),  holy  and  unswerving,  whom 
Orpheus  who  instituted  our  most  sacred  mysteries  declares  to  he 
seated  by  the  throne  of  Zeus,  The  dating  of  Orphic  hymns  is 
precarious,  but  it  looks  as  though  Demosthenes  had  in  his  mind 
the  Orphic  Hymn  to  Dike'  or  at  least  its  prototype : 

*  I  sing  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Dike  of  fair  form, 
Who  sits  upon  the  holy  throne  of  2ieu8 
The  king,  and  on  the  life  of  mortals  doth  look  down, 
And  heavy  broods  her  justice  on  the  unjust.' 

The  Orphic  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  notion  of  Vengeance. 
Dike  as  avenger  finds  a  place,  it  will  be  seen  later  (p.  612),  in  the 
Orphic  Hades.  Hosia,  the  real  Heavenly  Justice,  she  who  is 
Right  and  Sanctity  and  Freedom  and  Purity  all  in  one,  never 

1  Soph.  Ant.  74.  »  Hes.  Theog.  901. 

^  Eur.  Bacch,  991  trta  AUa  <fMUf€p6s  tru  ^i^rf<p6pot. 

*  Dem.  c.  Aristogeit.  xxv.  11.  *  OrpK  Hymn.  Lxn. 
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attained  a  vivid  and  constant  personality ;  she  is  a  goddess  for  the 
few,  not  tbe  many;  only  Euripides^  called  her  by  her  heavenly  name 
and  made  his  Bacchants  sing  to  her  a  hymn: 

'  Thou  Immaculate  on  high ; 
Thou  Recording  Purity; 
Thou  that  stoopest,  Golden  Wing, 
Earthward,  manward,  pitying, 
Hearest  thou  this  angiy  king?' 

It  was  Euripides,  and  perhaps  only  Euripides,  who  made  the 
goddess  Hosia  in  the  image  of  his  own  high  desire,  and,  though  the 
Orphic  word  and  Orphic  rites  constantly  pointed  to  a  purity  that 
was  also  freedom,  to  a  sanctity  that  was  by  imion  with  rather  than 
submission  to  the  divine,  yet  Orphism  constantly  renounced  its 
birth -right,  reverted  as  it  were  to  the  old  savage  notion  of  absti- 
nence {arfveia).     After  the  ecstasy  of 

'I  am  Set  Free  and  named  by  name 
A  BacchoB  of  the  Mailed  Priests,' 

the  end  of  the  mystic's  confession  ialls  dull  and  sad  and  formal : 

^Bobed  in  pure  white  I  have  borne  me  clean 
From  man's  vile  birth  and  coffined  clay, 
And  exiled  from  my  lips  alway 
Touch  of  all  meat  where  Life  hath  been^.' 

He  that  is  free  and  holy  {oaKoOeLs:)  and  divine,  marks  his  divinity 
by  a  dreary  formalism.  He  wears  white  garments,  he  flies  frt)m 
death  and  birth,  from  all  physical  contagion,  his  lips  are  pure 
from  flesh-food,  he  fasts  after  as  before  the  Divine  Sacrament. 
He  follows  in  fact  all  the  rules  of  asceticism  familiar  to  us  as 
*  Pythagorean.' 

Diogenes  Laertius'  in  hLs  life  of  Pythagoras  gives  a  summary 
of  these  prescriptions,  which  show  but  too  sadly  and  clearly  the 
reversion  to  the  negative  purity  of  abstinence  (ayveia).     '  Purifica- 

^  Eur.  Bacch,  STO'Otrla  Tfrrva  deQv,  It  is  worth  noting  in  oonneotion  with  the 
'Offla  of  Euripides,  that  on  tomb-insciiptions  in  Phrygia,  and  so  far  as  at  present 
known  only  there,  dedications  occur  to  a  divinity  bearing  the  titles  iam  xnX 
dlxaiot.  These  inscriptions  are  of  Boman  date,  and  it  is  usual  to  refer  them  to 
Mithras  worship,  but,  found  as  they  are  in  Phrygia,  the  home  of  the  Bacchants,  it 
is  possible,  I  think,  that  they  may  indicate  an  old  tradition  of  Cybele  worship.  See 
Boscher  b.v.  Hosios. 

'  '    rdWtvKa  5'  lx«»'  etfiara  ^tryto 

y^ffflv  T€  pporCjw  koX  P€Kpo6iiKrit 

fipwrtv  i8€ffTtav  ire0t;Xay/xai. 
»  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Pyth.  19  §  33. 
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tion,  they  say,  is  by  means  of  cleansings  and  baths  and  aspersions, 
and  because  of  this  a  man  must  keep  himself  from  funerals  and 
marriages  and  every  kind  of  physical  pollution,  and  abstain  from 
all  food  that  is  dead  or  has  been  killed,  and  from  mullet  and  from 
the  fish  melanurus,  and  from  eggs,  and  from  animals  that  lay  eggs, 
and  from  beans,  and  from  the  other  things  that  are  forbidden  by 
those  who  accomplish  holy  rites  of  initiation.'  The  savage  origin 
of  these  fasCings  and  taboos  on  certain  foods  has  been  discussed ; 
they  are  deep-rooted  in  the  ritual  of  aTrorpoinj,  of  aversion,  which 
fears  and  seeks  to  evade  the  physical  contamination  of  the  Eeres 
inherent  in  all  things.  Plato',  in  his  inverted  fashion,  realizes  that 
the  Orphic  life  was  a  revival  of  things  primitive.  In  speaking  of  the 
golden  days  before  the  altars  of  the  gods  were  stained  with  blood, 
when  men  offered  honey  cakes  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  he  says  then 
it  was  not  holy  {oaiov)  to  eat  or  offer  flesh-food,  but  men  lived  a 
sort  of  *  Orphic '  life,  as  it  is  called. 

Poets  and  philosophers,  then  as  now,  sated  and  hampered  by 
the  complexities  and  ugliness  of  luxury,  looked  back  with  longing 
eyes  to  the  old  beautiful  gentle  simplicity,  the  picture  of  which 
was  still  before  their  eyes  in  antique  ritual,  in  the  oaia,  the  rites 
of  the  underworld  gods — those  gods  who  in  their  beautiful  con- 
servatism kept  their  service  cleaner  and  simpler  than  the  lives 
of  their  worshippers.  Sophocles"  in  the  lost  Polyidos  tells  of  the 
sacrifice  '  dear  to  these  gods': 

*Wool  of  the  sheep  was  there,  fruit  of  the  vine, 
Libations  and  the  treasured  store  of  grapes. 
And  manifold  fruits  were  there,  mingled  wi£h  grain 
And  oil  of  olive,  and  fair  curious  combs 
Of  wax  compacted  by  the  yellow  bee.' 

Some  of  these  gods,  it  has  been  seen,  would  not  taste  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine:  such  were  at  Athens  the  Sun,  tl^e  Moon,  the 
Dawn,  the  Muses,  the  Nymphs,  Mnemosyne  and  Ourania.  To 
them  the  Athenians',  who  were  careful  in  matters  of  religion 
(ocTAOfc),  brought  only  sober  offerings,  nephalia ;  and  such  an  offering 
we  have  seen  was  brought  to  Dionysos-Hades.  Philochoros*,  to 
our   great    surprise,   extends    the    list    of  wineless  divinities  to 

1  Plat.  Legg.  vi.  p.  782. 

>  Soph.  ftg.  464,  ap.  Porphyr.  de  Abat,  ii.  p.  134. 

>  Sohol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  100. 

«  Philoch.  frg.  30,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Bo^h,  Oed.  Col.  99. 
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Dionysos.  Plutarch^  knows  the  custom  of  the  wineless  libation 
to  Dionysos,  and  after  the  fashion  of  his  day  explains  it  as  an 
ascetic  protest.  In  his  treatise  on  '  the  Preservation  of  Health ' 
he  says,  '  We  often  sacrifice  nephalia  to  Dionysos,  accustoming 
ourselves  rightly  not  to  desire  unmixed  wine/  The  practice  is 
manifestly  a  survival  in  ritual  of  the  old  days  before  Dionysos  took 
possession  of  the  vine,  or  rather  the  vine  took  possession  of  him. 

Empedokles  had  taught  men  that  'to  fast  from,  evil'  was  a 
great  and  divine  thing ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  '  wineless '  rites 
became  to  those  who  lived  the  Orphic  life  the  symbol,  perhaps 
the  sacrament,  of  their  spiritual  abstinence.  Plutarch  we  know 
(p.  628)  was  suspected  by  his  robuster  fidends  of  Orphism,  and 
probably  with  good  reason.  In  his  dialogue  on  'Freedom  frona 
Anger'  he'  makes  one  of  the  speakers,  who  is  transparently  him- 
self, tell  how  he  conquered  his  natural  irritability.  He  set  himself 
to  observe  certain  days  as  sacred,  on  which  he  would  not  get  angry, 
just  as  he  might  have  abstained  firom  getting  dnmk  or  taking  any 
wine,  and  these  '  angerless  days  *  he  offered  to  God  as  SNephalia ' 
or  '  Melisponda,'  and  then  he  tried  a  whole  mouth,  and  then  two, 
till  he  was  cured.  To  a  greater  than  Plutarch,  a  priest  who  was 
poet  also,  the  wineless  sacrifice  of  the  Eumenides*  is  chai^ged 
with  sacramental  meaning;  the  rage  of  the  king  is  over,  in  his 
heart  is  meekness,  in  his  hands  olive,  shorn  wool,  water  and 
honey ;  so  only  may  he  enter  their  sanctuary,  *  he  sober  and  they 
wineless.' 

In  the  confession  of  the  Orphic  there  is  no  mention  of  wine, 
no  avowal  of  having  sacramentally  drunk  it,  no  resolve  to  abstain. 
The  Bacchos,  with  whom  the  mystic  is  made  one,  is  the  ancient 
Bull-god,  lord  of  the  life  of  Nature,  rather  than  Bromios,  god  of 
intoxication.  Also  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mystic  is 
a  votary  of  the  Mother  as  well  as  the  Son,  and  though  the  Mother 
is  caught  and  carried  away  in  the  later  revels  of  the  Son,  she  is 
never  goddess  of  the  vine.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  later 
Orphics  turned  rather  to  the  Mother  than  the  Son ;  they  revived 
the  ancient  rite  of  earth  to  earth  burial,  supplanted  for  a  time  by 
cremation,  and  the  house  of  Pythagoras*  was  called  by  the  people 

*  Plut.  de  tuend.  sanit.  xvn.  *  Plut.  de  cohibend.  ir.  xvi.  sub  fin. 

3  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  100,  vfi4>iait  do(vois,  and  Bohol.  ad  loc. 
^  Diog.  Laert.  Fit.  Pyihagjvr.^  and  see  p.  91. 
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of  Metapontum  the  *  temple  of  Demeter/  Pythagoras  never  insisted 
on  '  total  abstinence/  but  he  told  his  disciples  that  if  they  would 
drink  plain  water  they  would  be  clearer  in  head  as  well  as  healthier 
in  body.  In  the  ancient  rites  of  the  Mother,  rites  instituted 
before  the  coming  of  the  grape,  they  found  the  needful  divine 
precedent* : 

*Then  Metaneira  brought  her  a  cup  of  honey-sweet  wine. 
But  the  goddess  would  not  drink  it,  she  shook  her  head  for  a  sign, 
For  red  wine  she  might  not  taste,  and  she  bade  them  bring  her  meal 
And  water  and  mix  it  together,  and  mint  that  is  soft  to  feel 
Metaneira  did  her  bidding  and  straight  the  posset  she  dight, 
And  holy  Deo  took  it  and  drank  thereof  for  a  rite.' 

It  is  strange  that  Orpheus  if  he  came  from  the  North,  the 
land  of  Homeric  banquets,  should  have  preached  abstinence  from 
flesh:  if  he  was  of  Cretan  origin  the  difficulty  disappears. 
Perhaps  also  such  abstinence  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  a 
mysticism  that  asks  for  nothing  short  of  divinity.  The  mystic 
Porph3rry'  says  clearly  that  his  treatise  on  'Abstinence  from 
Animal  Food '  is  not  meant  for  soldiers  or  for  athletes ;  for  these 
flesh  food  may  be  needful.  He  writes  for  those  who  would  lay 
aside  every  weight  and  'entering  the  stadium  naked  and  un- 
clothed  would  strive  in  the  Olympic  contest  of  the  soul.'  And 
a  great  modern  mystic",  looking  more  deeply  and  more  humbly 
into  the  mystery  of  things  natural,  writes  as  follows: 

'  Toute  noire  justice,  touts  noire  morale,  ioua  nos  sentiments  et 
touies  nos  pensdes  ddriveni  en  somme  de  irois  ou  quatre  besoins 
primordiaux,  doni  U  principal  est  celui  de  la  nourriiure.  La 
moindre  modification  de  Vun  de  ces  besoins  aminerait  des  changements 
considerables  dans  noire  vie  morale.'  Maeterlinck  believes,  as 
Pythagoras  did,  that  those  who  abstain  from  flesh  food  *  oni  senti 
leurs  forces  s'accroitre,  leur  sanU  se  rdtahlir  ou  s^affermir^  leur  esprit 
s'alldger  et  se  purifier,  comme  au  sortir  d'une  prison  seculaire 
nausdabonde  et  misdrableJ 

But  the  plain  carnal  man  in  ancient  Athens  would  have  none 
of  this.  What  to  him  are  iaia,  things  hallowed  to  the  god,  as 
compared  with  pofu/jui,  things  consecrated  by  his  own  usage  ?     So 

1  Horn.  Hymn,  ad  Cer.  206—210 

Se^fjJvTf  9'  hclrji  iiri^  To\vw&rvia  Ai^itf. 
'  Porphyr.  de  Abst.  n.  4  and  i.  31. 
'  Maeterlinck,  Le  Temple  erueveli,  p.  ISS. 
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Demosthenes  taunts  Aeschines,  because  he  cries  aloud  '  Bad  have 
I  fled,  better  have  I  found ' ;  so  Theseus  \  the  blufif  warrior,  hates 
Hippolytos,  not  only,  or  perhaps  not  chiefly,  because  he  believes 
him  to  be  a  sinner,  but  because  he  is  an  Orphic,  righteous  over- 
much. All  his  rage  of  flesh  and  blood  breaks  out  against  the 
prig  and  the  ascetic. 

*  Now  is  thy  day  !    Now  vaunt  thee ;  thou  so  pure. 
No  flesh  of  life  may  pass  thy  lips  I    Now  lure 
Fools  after  thee ;  call  Orpheus  King  and  Lord, 
Make  ecstasies  and  wonders !    Thumb  thine  hoard 
Of  ancient  scrolls  and  ghostly  mysteries. 
Now  thou  art  caught  and  known.    Shun  men  like  these, 
I  charge  ye  all !     With  solemn  words  they  chase 
Their  prey,  and  in  their  hearts  plot  foul  disgrace.' 

Happily  there  were  in  Athens  also  those  who  did  not  hate  but 
simply  laughed,  laughed  aloud  genially  and  healthily  at  the  outward 
absurdities  of  the  thing,  at  all  the  mummery  and  hocus-pocus 
to  which  the  lower  sort  of  Orphic  gave  such  solemn  intent. 
Among  these  genial  scoffers  was  Aristophanes. 

There  is  no  more  kindly  and  delightful  piece  of  fooling  than  the 
scene  in  the  Clouds^  in  which  he  deliberately  and  in  detail  parodies 
the  Orphic  mysteries.  The  tension  of  Orphism  is  great ;  it  is,  like 
all  mysticisms,  a  state  of  mind  intrinsically  and  necessarily  tran- 
sient, and  we  can  well  imagine  that,  in  his  lighter  moods,  the  most 
pious  of  Orphics  might  have  been  glad  to  join  the  general  fun.  In 
any  case  it  helps  us  to  realize  vividly  both  the  mise-en-sdne  of  the 
mysteries  themselves  and  the  attitude  of  the  popular  mind  towards 
them.  Exactly  what  particular  rite  is  selected  for  parody  we  do 
not  know  ;  probably  some  lesser  mystery  of  purification,  for  there 
is  no  allusion  to  the  supreme  sacramental  feast  of  bull's  flesh  nor 
to  the  idea  that  the  neophyte  is  made  one  with  the  god. 

The  old  unhappy  father  Strepsiades  comes  to  the  *  Thinking- 
Shop'  of  Sokrates  that  he  may  learn  to  evade  his  creditors 
by  dexterity  of  speech  and  new-fangled  sophistries  in  general. 
A  disciple  opens  the  door  with  reluctance  and  warns  Strepsiades 
that  he  cannot  reveal  these  '  mysteries '  to  the  chance  comer. 
Strepsiades  enters  and  sees  a  number  of  other  disciples  lost  in 

1  Eur.  Hipp,  962. 

^  Ar.  Nub,  223  fit.  That  this  scene  is  in  intent  a  parody  of  Orphic  ceremonial 
was  first  observed  by  Dr  Dieterich,  Rh,  Mtu,  189S,  p.  275. 
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the  contemplation  of  earth  and  heaven.     He  calls  for  Sokrates 
and  is  answered  by  a  voice  up  in  the  air. 

*  Sok,    Why  dost  thou  call  me,  Creature  of  a  Day  ? 
Str,     First  tell  me  please,  what  are  you  doing  up  there? 
SoL    I  walk  in  air  and  contemplate  the  Sun.' 

Here  is  the  first  Orphic  touch.  Sokrates  instead  of  climbing 
a  mountain  has  taken  an  easier  way :  he  is  suspended  in  a  basket, 
and,  Orpheus-like,  reveres  the  Sun.  The  mysteries  are  not 
Eleusinian,  not  of  the  underworld.  The  comedian  might  and 
did  dare  to  bring  the  Mystics  of  Kore  and  lacchos  in  Hades  on 
the  stage,  but  a  direct  parody  of  the  actual  ceremony  of  initiation 
at  Eleusis  would  scarcely  have  been  tolerated  by  orthodox  Athens. 
The  Eleusinian  rites  had  become  by  that  time  a  state  religion, 
politically  and  socially  sacred  (vofiifia).  The  Orphics  were  Dis- 
senters, and  a  parody  of  Orphic  mysteries  was  an  appeal  at  once  to 
popular  prejudice  and  popular  humour.  Sokrates  explains  that 
he  is  sitting  aloft  to  avoid  the  intermixture  of  earthly  elements  in 
his  contemplation ;  again  we  have  a  skit  on  the  Orphic  doctrine 
of  the  double  nature  of  man,  earthly  and  heavenly,  and  the  need 
for  purification  from  earthly  Titanic  admixture. 

After  some  preliminary  nonsense  Strepsiades  tells  his  need, 
and  Sokrates  descends  and  asks: 

*Now,  would  you  fain 
Know  clearly  of  divine  affairs,  their  nature 
When  rightly  apprehended? 

Str.  Yes,  if  I  may. 
Sok,  And  would  you  share  the  converse  of  the  Clouds, 
The  spiritual  beings  we  worship? 

Str,  Why,  yes,  rather. 
Sok,  Then  take  your  seat  upon  this  sacred — campstooL 
*S'^.    All  rights  rm  here. 
.'  Sok,  And  now,  take  you  this  wreath. 

/    Str,    A  wreath — what  for  ?    Oh  mercy,  Sokrates, 
Don't  sacrifice  me,  Tm  not  Athamas ! 
Sok,   No,  no.     I'm  onl^  doing  just  the  things 
We  do  at  initiations." 

Strepsiades  is  of  the  old  order ;  he  knows  nothing  of  these  new 
'  spiritual  beings '  worshipped  by  Orphics  and  sophists.  Something 
religious  and  uncomfortable  is  going  to  be  done  to  him,  and  his 
thoughts  instinctively  revert  to  the  old  order.  A  wreath  suggests  a 
sacrificial  victim,  and  the  typical  victim  is  Athamas  (p.  61).  Sokrates 
at  once  corrects  him,  and  puts  the  audience  on  the  right  scent. 
It  is  not  a  commpn  old-world  sacrifice;  it  is  an  'initiation'  into  a 
H.  33 
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new-fangled  rite,  in  which  it  would  appear  the  mystic  was  crowned, 
probably  by  way  of  consecration  to  the  gods.  Strepsiades  is  not 
clear  about  the  use  of  such  things : 

'Str,  Well,  what  good 
Shall  I  get  out  of  it? 

Sok,  Why,  just  this,  you'll  be 
A  floury  knave,  uttering  fine  flowers  of  speech. 
Now  just  keep  still. 

Str,  By  Jove,  be  sure  you  do  it, 
Come  flour  me  well,  I'll  iJe  a  flowery  knave  ^.' 

If  any  doubt  were  possible  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ceremonies 
parodied,  the  words  translated  'flour'  (rpififia,  iraifraXri)  to  pre- 
serve the  pun,  settle  the  matter.  The  word  rpififui  means  some- 
thing rubbed,  pounded,  Kporako^  the  noise  made  in  rubbiug  and 
pounding;  it  might  be  rendered  'rattle.*  iranraXn]  is  the  fine 
flour  or  powder  resulting  from  the  process.  Strepsiades  is  to 
become  subtle  in  his  arguments,  a  rattle  in  his  speech.  The 
words  would  have  no  sort  of  point  but  for  the  fact  that  Sokrates 
at  the  moment  takes  up  two  pieces  of  gypsum,  pounds  them 
together  and  bespatters  Strepsiades  till  he  is  white  all  over  like 
a  Cretan  mystic.  The  scholiast^  is  quite  clear  as  to  what  was  done 
on  the  stage.  '  Sokrates  while  speaking  rubs  together  two  friable 
stones,  and  beating  them  against  each  other  collects  the  splinters 
and  pelts  the  old  man  with  them,  as  they  pelt  the  victims  with 
grain.'  He  is  quite  right  as  to  the  thing  done,  quite  wrong  as  to 
the  ritual  imitated.  Strepsiades,  as  Sokrates  said,  is  not  being 
sacrificed ;  it  is  not  the  ritual  of  sfiwirifice  that  is  mimicked,  but  of 
initiation. 

The  certainty  that  the  scene  is  one  of  initiation,  not  sacrifice, 
is  made  more  certain  by  the  fact  that  Strepsiades  is  sitting  all 
the  while,  not  on  an  altar,  but  on  a  sort  of  truckle-bed  or  camp- 
stool  {aKifiirov^).  We  have  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  a  a-Kifjurov^  in 
mystic  ritual,  but  it  is  clearly  the  comic  equivalent  of  the  seat  or 
throne  {dpovos:)  used  in  Orphic  rites.    The  candidate  for  initiation, 

1  Ar.  Nub,  259 

ZT.    eira  b^  rl  KepSapco; 
20.    X^eii'  yevi^ffci  rpififM,  Kp&raKoPt  ircuTdXiy. 
dXX'  Ix'  ArpeM- 

2T.    fid,  rhuf  Ar  ov  ^et^crei  7^  ix€' 
KOLTavaTrbfuvos  ykp  iraiirdX);  yerfyrofiai, 
'  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Nub.  260  raOra  (xlv  'Kdywv  6  XaKpdrris  XLBovi  T€fH,rpiBv¥  rupUovt 
Kal  KpOT^uv  irpbs  dXXiJXouf  (TwayayCjf  rd  diro  tojJtwi'  OpcvjiTfiaTa  jSdXXec  top  wpeaft&njp 
aOroti  KaOdvep  rd  lepeia  tors  oOXais  ol  Svovrts. 
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whether  Eleusinian  or  Orphic,  was  always  seated,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  known  as  the  'seating'  or  enthronement.  Dion 
Chrysostom^  says  those  who  perform  initiation  ceremonies  are 
wont  in  the  ceremony  called  'the  seating'  to  make  the  candi- 
dates sit  down  and  to  dance  round  them.  It  is  to  this  ceremonial 
that  Plato'  alludes  in  the  Euihydemua,  '  You  don't  see,  Kleinias, 
that  the  two  strangers  are  doing  what  the  officials  in  the  rites  of 
the  Korybantes  are  wont  to  do,  when  they  perform  the  ceremony  of 
**  seating  "  for  the  man  who  is  about  to  be  initiated.'  Kleinias  is 
undergoing  instruction  like  the  neophyte  in  the  mysteries ;  he  has 
to  sit  in  silence  while  his  instructors  dance  argumentatively  round 
him,  uttering  what  seem  to  him  unmeaning  words. 

So  far  Strepsiades  is  a  mystic  in  the  first  stage  of  initiation, 
i.e.  he  is  being  prepared  and  purified.  All  this  ceremonial  is  pre- 
liminary to  the  next  stage,  that  of  full  vision  {hrowreia).  He  is 
seated  on  the  stool,  he  is  covered  with  chalk,  to  one  end  only, 
and  that  is  that  he  may  behold  clearly,  may  hold  communion  with, 
the  heavenly  gods.  Sokrate%  in  regular  ritual  fashion,  finst  pro- 
claims the  sacred  silence,  then  makes  preliminary  prayer  to 
the  sophistic  quasi-Orphic  divinities  of  Atmosphere  and  Ether', 
and  finally  invokes  the  Holy  Clouds  in  pseudo-solemn  ritual 
fashion : 

*  Sok,  Silence  the  aged  man  mast  keep,  imtil  our  prayer  be  ended. 

0  Atmosphere  unlimited,  who  keepst  our  earth  suspended, 
Bright  Ether  and  ye  Holv  Clouds,  who  send  the  storm  and  thunder, 
Arise,  appear  above  his  head,  a  Thinker  waits  in  wonder. 

Str.    Wait,  please,  I  must  put  on  some  things  before  the  rain  has  drowned  me, 

1  left  at  home  my  leather  cap  and  macintosh,  confound  me. 

Sok,   Come,  0  come !    Bring  to  this  man  full  revelation. 
Come,  0  come  1     Whether  aloft  ye  hold  your  station 
•  On  Olympus'  holy  summits,  smitten  of  storm  and  snow, 
Or  in  the  Fathers  gardens,  Okeanos,  down  below, 
Ye  weave  yoiur  sacred  dance,  or  ye  draw  with  your  pitchers  gold 
Draughts  from  the  fount  of  Nile,  or  if  perchance  ye  hold 
Maiotis  mere  in  ward,  or  the  steep  Mimantian  height. 
Snow-capped,  hearken,  we  pray,  vouchsafe  to  accept  our  rite 
And  in  our  holy  meed  of  sacrifice  take  delight.' 

^  Die  ChrysoBt.  Or,  xn.  387  eltbOaffiv  iv  t^  KoXovfUvt^  Bpovurfup  KaJBiffctPTtt  rods 

a  Plat.  Eutkyd,  277  d. 

'  Aether,    air   and  whirlwind    frequently  appear   in    the    Orphic    fragments 
preserved  to   us,  e.g.   Damasc.   Quaett.  de  jrrimis  princ.  p.  147  ical  ydp  *Op<p€vs' 
freira  8*  frev^e  fiiyai  Xp6vos  aiSipi  8l((f 
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The  address  is  after  the  regular  ritual  pattern,  which  mentions, 
for  safety's  sake,  any  and  every  place  where  the  divine  beings  are 
likely  to  wander.  That  such  an  invocation  formed  part  of  Orphic 
Dionysiac  rites  is  not  only  a  priori  probable  but  certain  from  the 
lacchos  song  in  the  Frogs  (p.  541).  In  a  word  the  'full  revelation,* 
the  iiroineia^  of  these  and  all  mysteries,  was  only  an  intensification, 
a  mysticizing,  of  the  old  Epiphany  rites — ^the  'Appear,  appear'  of 
the  Bacchants,  the  'summoning'  of  the  Bull-god  by  the  women  of 
Elis  (p.  438).  It  was  this  Epiphany,  outward  and  inward,  that 
was  the  goal  of  all  purification,  of  all  cousecration,  not  the 
enunciation  or  elucidation  of  arcane  dogma,  but  the  revelation, 
the  fruition,  of  the  god  himself.  To  what  extent  these  Epiphanies 
were  actualized  by  pantomimic  performances  we  do  not  know; 
that  some  form  of  mimetip  representation  was  enacted  seems 
probable  from  the  scene  that  follows  the  Epiphany  of  the  Clouds, 
when  Strepsiades  confused  and  amazed  gropes  in  bewilderment, 
and  bit  by  bit  attains  clear  vision  of  the  goddesses. 

That  the  new  divinities  are  goddesses  is  as  near  as  Aristophanes 
dare  go  to  a  skit  on  Eleusinian  rites ;  that  they  are  goddesses  of 
the  powers  of  the  air,  not  dread  underworld  divinities,  saves  him 
firom  all  scandal  as  regards  his  Established  Church.  He  guards 
himself  still  further  by  making  his  Clouds,  in  one  of  their  lovely 
little  songs,  chant  the  piety  of  Athens,  home  of  the  mysteries. 

Tfee  Clouds  themselves  were  as  safe  as  they  were  poetical. 
Even  the  Orphics  did  not  actually  worship  clouds ;  but  their  theo- 
gony,  their  cosmogony,  is,  as  will  later  (Chap,  xii.)  be  seen,  full  of 
vague  nature-impersonations,  of  air  and  ether  and  Elrebos  and 
Chaos,  and  the  whirlpool  of  things  unborn.  No  happier  incar- 
nation of  all  this,  this  and  the  vague  confused  cosmical  philosophy 
it  embodied,  than  the  shifting  wonder  of  mists  and  clouds. 

The  scene,  though  it  goes  on  far  too  long,  must  have  been 
exquisitely  comic.  With  no  stage  directions  probably  half  the 
trivial  and  absurd  details  have  been  lost,  but  we  can  imagine 
that  the  whole  hocus-pocus  of  an  Orphic  mystery  was  carefully 

and  in  the  fragment  of  a  hymn  to  the  Son  preserved  by  Bfacrobios  Sat.  i.  23.  22. 

Solem  esse  omnia  et  Orpheus  testatur  his  versibus : 

KiK\v0L  Tijikerdpov  dLyrft  i\iKavy(a  kOkXov 
oipopltus  arpo^nOi^y^i  weplSpofioy  aUv  i'^airiop 
oyXa^  ZeD  AidvvffCf  rdrep  irbvTov,  rdrep  afiys, 
'HXie  xaYycp^TMp  wavaloXe  xpufl-co^eyy^t, 

words  which  might  have  been  sung  by  Sokrates  in  his  basket. 
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mimicked.  We  can  even  imagine  that  Sokrates  was  dressed 
up  as  an  initiating  Silen,  such  a  one  as  is  depicted  in  the  relief 
in  fig.  149. 

We  can  also  imagine  that  in  Athens  it  was  hard  to  be  an 
Orphic,  a  dissenter,  a  prig,  a  man  overmuch  concerned  about  his 
own  soul.  We  have  seen  how  against  such  eccentrics  the  advo- 
cate Demosthenes  could  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  a  jury. 
We  know  that  to  Theophrastos^  it  was  the  characteristic  of  a 
'superstitious  man'  that  he  went  every  month  to  the  priest  of 
the  Orphic  mysteries  to  participate  in  these  rites,  and  we  gather 
dimly  that  he  did  not  always  find  sympathy  at  home  ;  his  wife  was 
sometimes  '  too  busy '  to  go  with  him,  and  he  had  to  take  the 
nurse  and  children. 

Plutarch',  sympathetic  as  he  is  to  some  aspects  of  Orphism, 
yet,  in  his  protest  against  superstition,  says,  '  these  are  the  sort 
of  things  that  make  men  atheists,  the  incantations,  wavings 
and  enchantments  and  magic,  runnings  round  and  tabourings, 
unclean  purifications,  filthy  cleansings,  barbarous  and  outrageous 
penances  in  sanctuaries,  and  bemirings.'  And  again',  when  he 
is  describing  the  hapless  plight  of  the  man  who  thinks  that 
affliction  comes  to  him  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  'It  is  useless 
to  speak  to  him,  to  try  and  help  him.  He  sits  girt  about  with  foul 
rags,  and  many  a  time  he  strips  himself  and  rolls  about  naked  in 
the  mud ;  he  accuses  himself  of  sins  of  omission  and  commission, 
he  has  eaten  something  or  drunk  something  or  walked  in  some 
road  the  divinity  forbade  him.'  This  morbid  habit  of  self- 
examination  is  a  thoroughly  Orphic  trait.  Pythagoras^  advised 
his  disciples  to  repeat  these  lines  to  themselves  when  they  went 
home  at  night : 

*  What  have  I  done  amiss  ?  what  of  right  accomplished  ? 
What  that  I  ought  to  have  done  have  I  omitted  to  do  ?' 

'  When  he  is  at  his  best,'  Plutarch  goes  on,  '  and  has  only  a  slight 
attack  of  superstition  on  him  he  will  sit  at  home,  becensed  and 

^  Theoph.  Char,  xzvin. 

'  Plut.  de  Superstit,  xii.  r^s  8ti<Ti^tfiwlas  $prya  Kcd  raJBrf  Karay4\aara  koI 
jHllMTa  Kal  Ktif/ifMLTa  xai  yfnjrtiai  xal  fiaycTai  Kalf'jrepidpofial  Kal  rvfiTOMifffioi  Kcd  dKd0apToi 
ftiv  KaSapfiolf  /tvirapal  di  dyyeuUf  ^dp^apoi  8i  Kcd  irapdvofioi  irpbi  UpcSi  KoXaafJLoi  Kal 
'irpoT7}\aKifffioL . 

«  Plut.  de  SuperttiU  vn.  *  Diog.  Laert.  Vit,  Pyth,  xix. 
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bespattered,  with  a  parcel  of  old  women  round  him,  banging  all 
sorts  of  odds  and  ends  on  him  as  though,  as^Bion  says,  he  were 
a  peg.'  Such  rites  as.  those  described  by  Plutarch  were  not  late 
decadent  inventions,  though  we  hear  of  them  mainly  from  late 
authors ;  they  were  primitive  savageries  revived  with  new  spiritual 
meaning  by  the  Orphics.  Herakleitos^  refers  to  them :  *  polluted 
they  are  purified  with  blood,  as  though  if  a  man  stepped  into  mud 
he  should  be  purified  by  mud.' 

This  is  the  shady  side  of  Orphism,  the  way  it  had  of  attaching 
to  itself  ancient,  obscure  and  even  degraded  rites,  the  more  obscure 
the  easier  to  mysticize.  It  was  this  shady  side  that  Plato  hated, 
against  which  he  protested.  In  the  Republic*  he  says  'seers 
and  mendicant  quacks  besiege  rich  men's  doors,  exhibiting  books 

by  Musaeus  and  Orpheus and  in  accordance  with  these  they 

perform  sacrifices,  inducing  not  only  individual  persons  but  whole 
cities  to  believe  that  you  can  obtain  freedom  and  purification  from 
sins,  while  you  are  still  alive,  by  sacrifices  and  performances  that 
might  please  a  child,  and  that  there  are  things  they  call  ''  rites," 
which  will  release  us  from  suffering  after  we  are  dead,  and  that 
if  we  do  not  perform  them,  then  there  are  fearful  things  in  store 
for  us/  The  Orphics,  alas,  fell  before  the  temptation,  always 
assailing  the  theologist,  to  enforce  his  moral  and  religious  precepts 
by  the  terrors  of  another  world ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  lower  class  of  Orphic  priest  in  some  fashion  sold  indulgences. 
The  fearful  things  with  which  the  uninitiated  were  threatened,  will 
be  discussed  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  Orphic  eschatology. 


"^  The  Liknophoria. 

The  tearing  of  the  bull  is,  however  mysticized,  a  savage  orgy ; 
the  purification  by  mud  and  clay  can  never  have  been  pleasing.  It 
is  a  relief  to  turn  to  another  Orphic  ceremonial  of  more  genial 
content — ^the  Liknophoria,  the  carrying  of  the  liknon. 

In  discussing  the  worship  of  Dionysos  Liknites  at  Delphi,  a 
worship  attended,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  a  secret  sacrifice  per- 

^  Heracleit.  frg.  130,  Bywater,  Kadalpovrai  5^  aXiiari  fuaufhiui^oi  CtcTtp  &r  ef  rit 
^f  wriKhv  ifxpas  myXy  diroi'fi'oiro. 
•  Plato,  Rep,  364  b. 
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formed  by  priests  who  bore  the  specially  Orphic  name  of  Hosioi, 
Holy  Ones,  we  have  seen  the  liknon  in  use  as  a  cradle  for  the  infant 
god  (p.  402).  It  will  further  be  noted  that  Dionysos  Liknites  is, 
like  the  in&nt  Ploutos  in  the  cornucopia,  only  an  anthropomorphic 
presentation  of  the  new-bom  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  the  fruits 
whether  of  spring  or  autumn;  he  is  a  male  form  of  Kore  the 
earth-daughter.  The  ceremony  of  'waking'  him  was  primarily 
but  a  mimetic  summons  to  the  earth  to  bring  forth  her  fruits 
in  due  season. 

On  the  relief  in  fig.  148  in  the  Gljrptothek  at  Munich'  we 
see  a  shovel-shaped  liknon,  of  a  shape  that   might   well   serve 


Fio.  148. 

for  a  cradle ;  but  it  contains  not  a  child,  only  grapes  and  leaves, 
and  the  phallic  symbol  of  animal  life.  The  relief,  of  Hellenistic 
date,  represents  a  peasant  going  to  market;  he  carries  fruits 
and  some  animal  slung  on  a  stick  over  his  shoulder,  and  he 
drives  in  front  of  him  a  cow  with  her  calf  tied  on  to  her.     He  is 

1  Munich  Glyptothek.  No.  601.    Schreiber,  HeU.  Relief bilder,  Taf.  80  a. 
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passing  a  sanctuary  of  Dionysos ;  a  wine  cup  and  torches  and  a 

thjrrsos  are  seen  to  the  left.    Up  above  is  a  second  little  shrine  with 

a  Herm,  whether  of  Hermes  or  Dionysos  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

High  in  the  middle  of  the  main  building  is  an  elaborate  erection, 

on  the  top  of  which  is  set  up  the  sacred  Itknon, 

We  are  at  once  reminded  of  a  fragment  of  Sophocles*: 

*Gk>  on  your  road, 
All  ye  the  folk  of  handicraft  who  pray 
To  Ergane,  your  bright-eyed  child  of  Zeus, 
With  service  of  your  posted  winnow-corbs.' 

The  passage  is  of  interest  because  it  shows  that  the  liknon,  the 

harvest  basket,  though  undoubtedly  used  in  the  cult  of  Dionysos, 

was  nowise  confined  to  him.     Athene  Ergane,  goddess  at  first  no 

doubt  of  '  works '  in  the  Hesiodic  sense,  of  tilth'  rather  than  of 


Fio.  149. 

weaving  and  handicraft,  was,  as  has  been  previously  shown  (p.  301), 
only  another  Kore,  the  local  Earth-daughter  of  Athens.  To  her 
rather  than  to  the  work-fellow  of  Hephaistos,  the  liknon  full  of 

^  Soph.  frg.  724  ffrardit 

\lKvoi<ri  Trpo<rTpiir€ff$€, 

^  I  have  already  discussed  the  liknon  in  connection  with  the  fragment  of 
Sophocles  in  the  Classical  Review^  vol.  viii.  p.  270.  In  the  Thorwaldsen  ooUection 
at  Copenhagen  there  is  a  relief  closely  analogous  to  that  in  fig.  14S.  A  liknon 
is  erected  on  a  column  :  above  it  appears  a  large  goat's  head,  see  Sohreiber,  Relief- 
bilder,  Taf.  cxi.  1. 
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fruits  was  a  fit  offering,  and  in  solemn  consecration  it  was  set  up, 
erected  (oT-aroi/),  as  on  the  relief.  The  word  *  erected '  is  used  no 
doubt  to  mark  the  contrast  with  other  ceremonies  of  the  carrying 
of  the  liknon  (Liknophoria). 

This  setting  up  of  the  liknon  was  too  open  and  public  a  matter 
to  be  a  mystery.  It  was  a  mere  offering  of  first-fruits  whether  to 
Athene  or  Kore  or  Liknites.  But  in  the  service  of  Liknites  there 
was  an  element  of  mystery,  the  birth  of  the  divine  child,  and  it  is 
largely  in  connection  with  the  cult  of  Dionysos  that  the  liknon  takes  y/ 
on  mystic  developments.  It  is  an  excellent  instance  of  determined 
Orphic  mysticizing. 

In  the  relief*  reproduced  in  fig.  149  we  have  what  is  manifestly 
a  Dionysi^  mystery.  The  neophyte  is  in  the  act  of  being 
veiled ;  he  may  not  look  at  the  liknon,  with  its  fruit  and  sacred 
symbol,  which  will  presently  be  placed  upon  his  head.  A  satyr 
holds  it  in  readiness,  and  behind  the  neophyte  is  a  Maenad  with 
her  cymbal. 

The  veiling  of  the  head  marks  the  mysterious  character  of  the 
ceremony.   We  see  it  again  in  the  delicate  piece  of  stucco-work  from 


■^/'■Hflf«Vitf""mi<i.i^gyyT 


Fig.  160. 
the  Famesina  palace  reproduced  in  fig.  150,  and  now  in  the  Museo 

1  Baumeister,  DenkmHler  p.  449,  fig.  496.    Campana  op,  plast.  45.     An  almost 
identical  relief  on  a  'Campana'  terracotta  is  in  the  Eestner  Museum  at  Hanover. 
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delle  Tberme  at  Bome\  The  scene  is  cleaxly  one  of  initiation ; 
the  thyrsos  carried  by  the  boy  with  head  closely  veiled  marks  it  as 
a  mystery  of  Dionysos.  A  priest  is  unveiling  an  object  on  what 
seems  to  be  an  altar.  Unfortunately  the  stucco  is  much  damaged 
and  what  the  object  is  cannot  be  certainly  made  out ;  it  looks  like 
a  liknon  in  shape*.  In  any  case  the  ceremony  of  veiling  at  a 
Dionysiac  mystery  is  clear.  Behind  the  officiating  priestess  is  a 
cista,  containing  no  doubt  the  further  scbcra  of  the  rite.  The 
scene  takes  place  in  a  sanctuary,  indicated  by  a  column  and  a 
sacred  tree. 

The  custom  of  veiling  survives  for  us  in  the  ritual  veil  of  the 
bride  and  the  widow,  but  we  have  almost  emptied  it  of  its  solemn 
ancient  content.  The  bride  veils  herself,  it  is  usually  supposed,  out 
of  modesty.  It  is  therefore  with  some  surprise  we  learn  that  in  the 
.  primitive  church  bridegroom  as  well  as  bride  were  veiled.  This 
custom,  according  to  the  Abb^  Duchesne',  obtained  till  quite  re- 
cently in  France  and  still  obtains  in  the  Armenian  Church.  At 
the  actual  moment  of  the  ceremony,  apparently  as  an  integral 
part  of  it,  the  priest  spreads  over  bride  and  groom  together  a  long 
red  veil,  the  flammeurnf  of  the  Romans.  In  the  Coptic  ritual  the 
veil  is  white,  but  is  spread  alike  over  man  and  woman. 

The  real  symbolism  of  the  veil,  which  indicates  neither  modesty 
nor  chastity,  comes  out  when  we  examine  classical  usage.  The 
question  was  raised  long  ago  by  Plutarch*  'Why  do  men  veil  their 
heads  when  they  worship  the  gods  and  uncover  them  when  they 
wish  to  do  honour  to  men?'  Plutarch  is  better  at  asking  questions 
than  at  answering  them,  but,  among  the  various  odd  solutions  he 
propounds,  he  gives  one  suggestive  clue,  viz.  that  the  custom  was 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Pythagoreans.  Pythagorean,  as  we  have 
seen,  spells  Orphic  revival  of  primitive  usage. 

The  real  reason  of  the  custom  comes  out  in  the  ceremonial 
known  as  the  Sacred  Spring  (ver  sacrum),  which  Festus"  de- 
scribes as  follows :  *  The  Sacred  Spring  was  a  rite  of  dedication 
among  the  Italians.    Under  the  pressure  of  extreme  disasters 

1  Helbig,  Mtueo  delle  Therme,  no.  1122.     Fig.  160  is  drawn  from  a  photograph. 

^  Since  the  above  was  written  and  the  drawing  in  fig.  150  made,  I  have  examined 
the  original,  and  find  that  the  obscare  object  is  a  liknon;  the  main  oatline  and 
even  the  handle  can  be  clearly  made  out. 

^  Daohesne,  Origines  du  culte  chrHien  p.  416. 

*  Plut.  Q.  R.  X.  »  Festus,  p.  379. 
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they  used  to  make  a  vow  that  they  would  sacrifice  all  animal 

things  bom  to  them  in  the  spring  next  ensuing.    But  as  it  seemed 

to  them  a  barbarous  thing  to  slay  innocent  boys  and  girls,  when 

they  came  to  adult  years  they  veiled  them  and  drove  them  out 

"beyond   the  boundaries  of  their    state/     Whether    the    horrid 

practice  of  the   'Sacred  Spring'  is  real  or  imaginary,  does  not 

for  our  purpose  greatly  matter.     One  thing  is  clear :  the  practice 

of  veiling  symbolized,  was   the  equivalent   of,   dedication.     The 

bride  and  bridegroom  alike  are  veiled  because  they  are  dedicated 

in  the  mystery  of  marriage,  consecrated,  made  over  to  the  powers 

of  life.     The  penitent  is  veiled  because  he  dedicates  himself  as 

atonement  for  sin ;  the  widow  is  made  over  to  the  powers  of  death, 

primarily  no  doubt  as  a  substitute  for  her  sacrifice,  her  *devotio' 

of  herself  to  the  ghost  of  her  dead  husband.     Alcestis^  when  she 

returns  to  the  upper  air  is  veiled  and  silent,  and  must  so  remain 

for  the  space  of  three  days ;  she  is  consecrate  to  Hades : 

'Thou  mavst  not  hear  sound  of  her  spoken  words 
Till  she  be  disenhallowed  from  the  gods 
Of  the  nether  earth  and  see  the  third  day's  light' 

The  old  meaning  of  devotion  to  the  gods  survives  now-a-days 
only  in  the  beautiful  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  Church,  known  in 
popular  parlance  as  'taking  the  veil,'  and  even  here  its  dread 
significance  has  been  softened  down  by  the  symbolism  of  a  mystic 
marriage ;  the  *  devotio '  for  life  is  blended  with  the  *  devotio '  for 
deaths. 

In  fig.  148  the  liknon  has  been  set  up  (araTov),  on  high,  in 
open  evidence ;  it  contains  simply  an  offering  of  first-fruits  with 
the  added  symbol  of  \,he  phallos ;  it  is  sacred,  but  nowise  myste- 
rious. It  forms  in  this  particular  monument  a  part  of  the  worship 
of  Dionysos,  but  it  might  belong,  as  already  noted,  equally  well 
to  any  and  every  god  or  goddess  of  harvest  to  whom  first-fruits 
were  due.  In  figs.  149  and  150  the  liknon  has  become  part  of 
a  mystery  cult;  it  is  about  to  be  put  on  the  head  of  the 
worshipper :  he  is  veiled  and  may  not  look  upon  it.  What  are 
the  elements  of  mystery  and  how  were  they  imported  ? 

1  Eur.  Ale,  1144.  The  ritual  word  dipay¥L<nrrai.t  disenhallowed,  marks  the 
primitive  meaning,  getting  rid  of  the  pollution  of  the  dead ;  it  is  a  form  of  dtrorpoTi/i, 

*  For  the  whole  subject  see  ^  Le  voile  d'oblation,'  S.  Beinach,  Aoad.  des  Inscrip- 
tions, CM.  1897,  p.  644. 
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In  discussing  the  religion  of  Dionysos  it  has  been  seen  that,  at 
Delphi,  he  was  worshipped  as  Liknites.  Hesychius*  thus  explains 
the  title :  *  Liknites,  a  name  of  Dionysos,  from  the  cradle  in  which 
they  put  children  to  sleep/  The  liknon,  the  shovel-shaped  basket 
used  for  the  carrying  of  fruits,  served  in  primitive  days  another 
purpose,  that  of  cradle  for  a  child. 

On  the  vase-painting'  in  fig.  151,  from  a  red-figured  cylix  in  the 
Museo  Gregoriano  of  the  Vatican,  we  see  the  wicker-work  liknon  in 


Fio.  161. 

use  as  a  cradle.  The  baby  Hermes,  wearing  his  broad  petasos,  sits 
up  in  his  liknon  looking  at  the  oxen  he  has  just  stolen.  One  of  them 
turns  round  surprised  at  the  strange  little  object  he  sees,  and 
gently  snuflFs  the  cradle.  Maia,  the  mother  of  Hermes,  comes  up 
in  consternation  and  holds  out  a  protesting  hand.  It  is  the  scene 
described  in  the  Homeric  hymn",  though,  as  usual,  the  vase-painter 
is  independent  in  matters  of  detail : 

*  Straightway  did  goodly  Hermes  back  to  his  cradle  hie, 

And  round  his  shoulders  pulled  the  clothes,  as  when  a  babe  doth  lie 
All  snug  and  warm  in  swaddling  bands.  Aiid — for  he  loved  it  well — 
Tight  in  his  left  hand  held  he  his  lyre  of  tortoise-shelL' 

The  Thyiades,  as  has  been  noted  (p.  402),  awakened  the  child 

Liknites.      Of  the  actual  ceremony  of  'awakening'  ancient  art 

has  left  us  no  record ;  but  on  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Fitzwilliam 

Museum*  at  Cambridge  (fig.  152)  we  have  a  scene  depicted  that 

1  Hesyoh.  b.v.  *  Baumeister,  DenkmdUr  vol.  i.  p.  680,  fig.  741. 

*  Horn.  Hymn,  Merc.  150. 

*  Cat.  31.  Pashley,  Travels  in  CreU,  1837,  vol.  i.  p.  37.  A  very  similar 
representation  of  Liknites  carried  by  two  Satyrs  ocoors  on  a  sarcophagas  in  the 
Naples  Mnseum.  Dr  Hans  Graeven  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  a  majolica  plate 
in  the  Eestner  Museam  at  Hanover  on  which  oddly  enongh  exactly  the  same  scene 
occurs.  Clearly  it  is  a  copy  from  an  ancient  sarcophagus.  The  only  addition 
is  that  the  group  stands  agamst  the  background  of  a  mediaeval  landscape. 
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looks  like  a  reminiscence  of  some  such  ceremonial.  On  the  front 
face  of  the  sarcophagus  is  represented  the  triumphant  procession 
of  Bacchos ;  at  one  of  the  ends  is  the  scene  of  the  carrying  of  the 
infant  god.  The  two  men,  one  bearded,  the  other  youthful,  grasp 
the  liknon  by  its  convenient  handles,  and  emerge  hurriedly  from 
behind  a  curtain  slung  between  two  trees.  The  curtain  and  the 
flaming   torches  point  to   a   mystery   scene   enacted  by   night. 


Fig.  152. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  details  of  the  ceremony,  but 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  at  a  given  signal  the  birth  of  the 
sacred  child  was  announced,  and  the  attendants  issued  from 
behind  a  screen  of  some  kind,  bearing  the  child  in  a  liknon. 

The  vase-painting  in  fig.  153  from  a  hydria  in  the  Museum  at 
Constantinople*  offers  a  close  analogy  to  Liknites,  the  child  in  the 
cradle,  and  throws  instant  light  on  his  primitive  significance.  The 
vase  is  of  somewhat  late  style,  about  the  turn  of  the  5th  and  4th 
centuries  B.C.,  the  drawing  only  indifiFerent,  but  the  subject-matter 
all  important.  The  scene  is  at  Eleusis.  Of  that  we  are  sure, 
because  Triptolemos  is  present  with  his  winged  car  and  the  corn- 
ears  he  is  about  to  carry  through  the  world.  The  side  figures 
in  the  top  row  of  vases  of  this  class  are  always  subordinate,  usually 
difficult  of  interpretation.  The  figure  in  the  left-hand  corner  is 
Aphrodite,  by  this  time  tediously  omnipresent.     The  group  to 

^  S.  Beinach,  Revue  Arch,  1900,  vol.  xzxvi.  p.  87.  The  vase  has  been  more 
folly  interpreted  by  Dr  Svoronos,  Journal  d^ArcMologie  et  Numismatiquej  1901, 
p.  887. 
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the  right  cannot  certainly  be  named,  but  the  seated  woman  is 
known  to  be  a  priestess  from  the  great  temple-key  she  holds  over 
her  right  shoulder.  On  the  lower  row  the  interpretation  of  the 
central  group  is  certain.     Ge  rises  from  the  ground,  watched  bj 


Fig.  163. 


two  goddesses;  one  to  the  right  bears  a  gold  lance;  she  is 
obviously  Athene.  The  group  to  the  left,  of  two  women,  one 
holding  a  torch,  represents  Kore  and  Demeter. 

The  scene  represented  is  clearly  the  birth  of  a  divine  child  at 
Eleusis.  The  birth  of  such  a  child^  was,  as  will  later  be  seen 
(p.  552),  proclaimed  by  the  hierophant  at  some  moment  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries :  '  Brimo  has  borne  a  child 
Brimos,'  but  such  a  mystery  would  scarcely  be  represented  openly 
on  a  vase-painting.  A  simpler  name  lies  to  hand.  The  child  rises 
out  of  a  comucopiat  symbol  of  fertility.  He  is  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  He  is  solemnly  presented  to  Athene  because  Eleusis  gave 
to  Athens  her  corn  and  her  mysteries.  Art  could  speak  no 
plainer.  On  vases  representing  Eleusinian  scenes,  e.g.  the  sending 
forth  of  Triptolemos,  Plouton,  who  is  none  other  than  Ploutos, 
Wealth,  is  represented  as  an  aged  man,  white-haired,  carrying 
a  cornucopia  full  of  fruits^ ;  but  here  we  have  the  young  Ploutos, 
the  babe  who  is  wealth  itself    In  like  fashion  the  liknon  is  either 

'  The  birth  of  Brimos  is  discasaed  later  (p.  549). 

'^  B.  M.  Cat.  E  183.     Myth,  and  Mon.  Ancient  Athens,  p.  liii,  fig.  9. 
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a  basket  for  fruits  or  a  cradle  for  a  child  It  is  all  the  same 
beautiful  symbolism  that  refuses  coldly  to  discriminate  between 
the  human  and  the  natural,  that  sees  in  marriage  the  plough, 
in  man  the  sower,  in  earth  the  mother,  and  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  the  new-bom  child. 

When  we  realize  that  the  liknon  is,  as  it  were,  a  cornucopia 
that  for  human  fruit  becomes  a  cradle,  we  naturally  expect  that, 
in  its  mystical  sense,  it  will  be  a  symbol  of  new  birth,  that  Liknites 
will  be  connected  with  a  doctrine  of  palingenesia,  a  sort  of  spiritual 
resurrection.  The  Orphics  had  their  doctrine  of  palingenesia,  but 
the  symbolism  of  the  liknon  was  to  them  mainly  of  purification, 
to  which  they  added  that  of  rebirth.  The  history  of  how  this 
came  to  be  is  a  curious  and  instructive  chapter  in  the  development 
of  primitive  mysticism. 

The  locus  cldssicus  on  the  liknon  is  the  commentary  of  Servius 
on  Vergil's*  words  in  the  first  Georgic,  where  among  the  stock 
implements  of  Demeter  he  notes  the  mystica  vannua  lacchi.  So 
confused  and  confusing  is  the  commentary  that  it  has  gone  &r  to 
make  the  liknon  or  vannus  mysterious. 

Virgil  first  enumerates  all  the  heavy  agricultural  implements : 
the  ploughshare's  heavy  strength,  the  slow  rolling  waggons,  the 
irksome  weight  of  the  mattock,  and  next  he  notes 

*  Slight  wai-es  entwined  of  wicker  work  that  Celeua  made  for  man, 
Frames  of  arbutus  wood  compact,  lacchus'  mystic  fan.' 

If  we  were  left  with  Virgil  only  we  should  conclude  that  the 
fan  was  a  fan,  i.e.  a  thing  with  which  to  cause  wind,  to  ventilate^, 

1  Verg.  Georg.  i.  165 

Virgea  praeterea  Gelei  vilisqne  sapeUex, 
Arbateae  crates,  et  mystica  vannas  lacchi. 
Serr.  ad  loc.  Id  est  cribram  areale.  Mystica  autem  lacchi  idee  ait  qnod  Liberi 
Paths  sacra  ad  purgationem  animae  pertinebant:  et  sic  homines  ejas  Mysteriis 
pnrgabantur,  sicut  vannis  framenta  pargantur.  Hiuc  est  quod  dicitur  Osiridis 
membra  a  Typhone  dilaniata  Isis  cribro  saperposuisse :  nam  idem  est  Liber  Pater 
in  cujus  Mysteriis  vannus  est :  quia  ut  diidmus  animas  purgat.  Unde  et  Liber  ab 
eo  quod  libieret  dictus,  quern  Orpheus  a  gigantibus  dioit  esse  discerptum.  Nonnulli 
Liberum  Patrem  apud  Graeoos  AtKy/n^y  dici  adferont;  vannus  autem  apud  eos 
X/Ki'oy  nuncupatur ;  ubi  deinde  positus  esse  dicitur  postquam  est  utero  matris 
editus'.  Alii  mysticam  sic  accipiunt  ut  vannum  vas  viminenm  latum  dicant, 
in  quod  ipsi  propter  capaoitatem  congerere  rustici  primitias  frugum  soleant  et 
Libero  et  Liberae  sacrum  facere.     Lide  mystica, 

^  Mr  Andrew  Lang  (Cwtom  and  Myth  p.  36)  conjectures  that  the  *nse  of  the 
mystica  vannus  lacchi  was  a  mode  of  raising  a  sacred  wind  analogous  to  that 
employed  by  whirlers  of  the  tnndun  or  bull-roarer*;  but  with  his  accustomed 
frankness  Mr  Lang  owns  that  like  Serrius  he  is  'only  guessing.' 
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and,  as  it  was  an  instrument  of  Demeter,  we  should  further 
suppose  that  this  fan  was  used  for  ventilating,  for  winnowing  her 
com.  We  should  still  be  left  with  two  unanswered  questions: 
(1)  'why  was  a  winnowing  fan,  a  thing  in  constant  use  in  every- 
day life,  "mystic"?'  and  (2)  *how  had  the  winnowing  fan  of  the 
corn-goddess  become  the  characteristic  implement  of  the  wine- 
god  ?  *  These  two  diflSculties  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
Servius,  and  he  attempts  to  answer  them  after  his  kind.  He  does 
not  fairly  face  the  problem,  but  he  tells  us  everything  he  can 
remember  that  anybody  has  said  about  or  around  the  matter.  His 
confused  statement  is  so  instructive  it  must  be  quoted  in  fiill : 

*  The  mystic  fan  of  lacchus,  that  is  the  sieve  {cribrum)  of  the 
threshing-floor.  He  calls  it  the  mystic  fan  of  lacchus,  because  the 
rites  of  Father  Liber  had  reference  to  the  purification  of  the  soul, 
and  men  were  purified  through  his  mysteries  as  grain  is  purified 
by  fans.  It  is  because  of  this  that  Isis  is  said  to  have  placed  the 
limbs  of  Osiris,  when  they  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  Typhon, 
on  a  sieve,  for  Father  Liber  is  the  same  person,  he  in  whose 
mysteries  the  fan  plays  a  part,  because  as  we  said  he  purifies 
souls.  Whence  also  he  is  called  Liber,  because  he  liberates,  and 
it  is  he  who,  Orpheus  said,  was  torn  asunder  by  the  Giants. 
Some  add  that  Father  Liber  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Liknites. 
Moreover  the  fan  is  called  by  them  liknon,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  placed  directly  after  he  was  born  from  his  mother's 
womb.  Others  explain  its  being  called  *  mystic '  by  saying  that 
the  fan  is  a  large  wicker  vessel  in  which  peasants,  because  it  is  of 
large  size,  are  wont  to  heap  their  first-fi:uit8  and  consecrate  it  to 
Liber  and  Libera.     Hence  it  is  called  "  mystic  ".' 

If  by  *  mystic '  is  meant  hopelessly  and  utterly  unintelligible, 
the  fan  of  lacchos  certainly  justifies  its  name.  Servius  leaves  us 
with  a  *  vannus '  that  is  at  once  a  sieve,  a  winnowing  fan  and 
a  fruit  basket,  with  mysterious  contents  that  are  at  once  a  purified 
soul,  an  infant  and  a  dismembered  Dionysos,  leaves  us  also  with 
no  clue  to  any  possible  common  factor  that  might  explain  all  three 
uses  and  their  symbolism. 

To  solve  the  problems  presented  by  Servius  it  is  nefcessary 
briefly  to  examine  the  evidence  of  classical  authors  as  to  the 
process  of  winnowing  and  the  shape  of  winnowing  fans^     So  far 

^  For  the  fall  discussion  of  this  subject  I  may  refer  to  a  paper  I  hope  shortly  to 
publish  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  1903. 
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^e  have  assumed  that  a  winnowiDg  &n  is  a  basket,  but  when  we 
turn  to  Homer  we  are  confronted  by  an  obvious  difficulty. 

It  happens  by  an  odd  chance  that  we  know  something  of  the 
shape  of  the  instrument  for  winnowing  used  in  Homeric  days. 
It  was  a  thing  so  shaped  that  by  a  casual  observer  it  could  be 
mistaken  for  an  oar.  T<eiresias^  in  Hades  foretells  to  Odysseus  what 
shall  befall  him  after  the  slaying  of  the  suitors :  he  is  to  go  his 
way  carrying  with  him  a  shapen  oar,  until  he  comes  to  a  land 
where  men  have  no  knowledge  of  sea-things,  and  a  sign  shall 
be  given  to  him  where  he  is  to  abide.  Teiresias  thus  instructs 
him: 

'This  token  manifest  I  give,  another  wayfarer 

Shall  meet  thee  and  shall  say,  on  thy  stout  shoulder  thou  dost  bear 
A  winnowing  fan,  that  day  in  earth  plant  thou  thy  shapen  oar 
And  to  Poseidon  sacrifice  a  bull,  a  ram,  a  boar.' 

The  word  used  is  not  liknon ;  it  is  dBfipriXoiyo^^  chafif-destroyer, 
but  none  the  less  it  is  clear  that  the  ancient  instrument  of 
winnowing  was,  roughly  speaking,  shaped  like  an  oar' ;  confusion 
between  the  two  was  possible.  Such  an  instrument  might  well 
be  called  a  fan,  and  of  some  such  shape  must  have  been  the 
primitive  winnower.  It  is  obviously  quite  a  different  thing  from 
the  liknon  of  the  reliefs,  the  fruit  basket.  A  thing  shaped  like 
an  oar  would  not  be  easily  carried  on  the  head,  nor  would  it 
suggest  itself  as  a  convenient  cradle  for  a  baby. 

The  way  in  which  this  primitive  winnowing  fan  was  used  is 

clear  from  another  Homeric  passage'.     In  the  fray  of  battle  the 

Achaeans  are  white  with  falling  dust,  just  as 

*  When  in  the  holy  threshing  floors  away  the  wind  doth  bear 
The  chaff,  when  men  are  winnowing.     She  of  the  golden  hair 
Demeter  with  the  rushing  winds  the  husk  from  out  the  grain 
Divideth,  and  the  chaff-heaps  whiten  and  grow  amain.' 

1  Horn.  Od.  XI.  127 

dmrSre  xev  $i)  roi  ^vfipXififieyos  dXXos  oSlrrfS 

tpTfpg  dOrifnjXoiybv  ^ety  dyd  0atd(/i^  lifufi 

Kol  t6t€  Htj  yalif  xi)|as  e^ifpes  iperfibv  /rrX. 
In  the  Odysseus  AcanthopUx  of  Sophocles  the  winncwing  fan  was  called  by  another 
of  these  deacriptive  epithets.    Eustathius  has  preserved  the  line 

(S/bUMS  i.Byip6^piaTov  opyavov  4p4p(ifv. 
That  it  was  understood  to  be  simply  the  irTi^otf  is  clear  from  Porphyry  {De  antr. 
nymph,  35)...fa»  rrOw  ijyeladai  etyai  ri7»  Kdjirriv.     Eustathius  (§  1675)  pertinently 
observes  xXdn;  ydp  Oakcurffla  rb  iperfAibv  xal  v\arrf  x^P<^^^  f^  trritov. 

2  OdysseoB  is  figured  on  gems  with  a  broad-bladed  oar,  see  Inghirami,  Oalleria 
Omertea  nu,  Harrison,  Myths  of  the  Odyssey j  pL  30. 

3  Hom.  11.  ▼.  499. 

H.  34 
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The  wind  is  the  natural  winnower,  but  man  can  help  the  wind 
by  exposing  the  mixed  chaff  and  grain.  This  he  throws  up  on 
the  winnowing  fan  against  the  wind,  the  wind  blows  away  the 
chaff  and  the  heavier  grain  falls  to  the  ground.  The  best  in- 
strument with  which  to  do  this  is  naturally  an  oar-like  pole, 
broadened  at  the  end  to  serve  as  a  shovel  Such  an  instrument 
was  the  irrvov  or  winnowing  fan  : 

^As  when  from  a  broad  winnowing  fan,  in  a  great  threshing  floor, 
The  pulse  and  black-skinned  beans  leap  out  the  whistling  wind  before 
Sped  by  the  winnower's  swinging,  so  tne  bitter  arrow  flew 
From  Menelaos  glancing  far  nor  pierced  his  corslet  through^.' 

Here  the  joint  work  of  the  wind  and  the  human  winnower  is 
clearly  shown. 

A  basket  of  the  shape  of  an  old-fashioned  coal-scuttle  could 
be  used  to  scoop  up  the  grain  and  toss  it  against  the  wind.  It 
would  not  be  so  convenient  as  the  oar-shaped  winnowing  fan, 
because  the  labourer  would  have  to  stoop  to  shovel  up  the  grain, 
but  it  would  hold  more  grain  and  would  serve  the  second  purpose 
of  an  ordinary  basket  and  of  a  child's  cradle.  Primitive  man  is 
not  averse  to  these  economies. 

The  liknon  and  the  vannvs  alike  begin  as  winnowing  fans  and 
end  as  baskets  for  corn  or  fruit.  The  liknon  of  the  Hellenistic 
reliefs  and  the  vannus  of  Virgil  are  made  of  wicker-work ;  the 
fan  of  Homer  shaped  like  an  oar  was  made  of  sterner  stuff, 
probably  of  wood.  This  may  be  gathered  from  a  pathetic  frag- 
ment of  the  Proteus  of  Aeschylus*  where  some  one  tells  of 

'The  piteous  dove  who  feeding  beats  and  breaks 
Her  napless  breast  amid  the  winnowing  fans.' 

The  winnowing  fan  is  essentially  and  necessarily  an  instrument 
of  Demeter.  This  Virgil  knew,  though  he  knew  also  that  it  had 
passed  into  the  service  of  lacchos.  Theocritus'  at  the  end  of  his 
harvest  Idyll  prays 

1  Hom.  II.  XIII.  688 

(i>j  3*  5t'  drb  xXar^of  irruA^w  ficydXtiv  jcar*  dXvijy 
BptiHrKUffiy  KikifWi  fieXtiySxpoes  1j  ipi^Boi 
xpoii  inr6  Xiyvpy  koI  XiKfiriTrjpos  ipo>i, 

2  Aesch.  frg.  194,  ap.  Athen.  ix.  §  894. 
»  Theocr.  Id.  vu.  165 

ai  iTl  ffupf 
avSis  iyif  trd^aifu  fUya  imW. 
Cf.  nfi^s  ei^pet  iptrftMv  of  the  oar  of  OdysBeus.    The  Boholiast  on  Theootitos  says 
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'0  once  again  may  it  be  mine  to  plant 
The  great  fan  on  her  corn-heap,  while  she  stands 
Smiling,  with  sheaves  and  poppies  in  her  hands.' 

The  'great  fan'  here,  as  the  word  ird^aifii  'fix'  or  'plant' 
shows,  must  have  been  the  oar-shaped  fan,  not  the  basket.  The 
basket,  the  light  thing  of  osier  carried  on  the  head,  is  mainly 
characteristic  of  Dionysos,  An  epigram  in  the  Anthology^ 
enumerates  the  various  instruments  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus, 
the  rhombos,  the  fawn-skin,  the  cymbals,  the  thyrsos,  and 

^The  timbrel  lightlv  carried  with  its  deep  and  muttering  sound. 
The  liknon  often  borne  aloft  on  hair  with  fillet  bound.' 

We  have  then,  it  is  clear,  two  implements  in  use  in  ancient 
days  for  winnowing;  distinct  in  shape  and  made  of  different 
materials.  The  '  chaff-consumer '  of  Homer,  called  also  a  ptuon, 
made  of  wood  and  later  of  iron,  is  an  oar-shaped  implement  with 
a  long  handle ;  the  liknon  proper,  the  vannua  of  Vergil,  is  a  shovel- 
shaped  basket  made  of  wicker  work.  The  only  factor  common  to 
the  two  is  that  they  are  both  winnowers.  There  the  resemblance 
ends.  The  ptuon  remained  a  simple  agricultural  tool,  the  liknon, 
the  winnow-cor6,  became  'mystic'  because  of  its  function  as  a 
purifier  and  because  of  its  second  use  as  a  cradle  for  the  mystery- 
babe.  In  it  was  carried  the  phallos,  the  symbol  of  life ;  hence  it 
was  reverently  veiled.  The  confusion  between  the  two  is  entirely 
caused  by  our  modem  terminology,  which  uses  the  word  '  fan '  to 
translate  both  \Uvov,  '  winnow-corb,'  and  'rrrvov,  *  winnow-fork '  or 
'shovel.'  The  religion  of  Dionysos,  and  with  it  the  Orphic 
mysteries,  adopted  the  liknon,  the  winnow-corb,  and  left  the  ptuon, 
the  winnow-shovel,  to  Demeter. 

The  diverse  shapes  of  the  liknon  have  been  discussed  at 
length  because  they  are  of  vital  importance  for  the  understanding 
of  Orphic  mysteries  and  Orphic  mysticism.  The  shift  from 
winnowing  fan  to  fruit  basket  marks  the  transition  from  agriculture 
to  vine  culture,  from  Demeter  to  Bacchus,  and  the  connecting  link 
is  Bromios.     The  vine-growers  have  no  use  for  the  winnowing  fork 

JTov  Si  XiKfuayrai  xaX  aupei&uffi  rbv  Tvp6y   irard  fUffW  wrffvijovci  rh  irriov  koX  r^w 
dpiydxTfy  Kar^Seyro.    For  the  modem  representative  of  the  Opiwa^  still  used  in  Crete 
I  may  refer  to  my  article  in  the  Hellenic  Journal,  1903,  part  i. 
1  AnthoL  PalaU  n.  165. 

34—2 
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Tbut  they  were  once  grain-growers,  and  they  keep  the  Kfoion-basket 
in  their  worship. 

Moreover,  and  this  is  the  most  curious  and  conclusive  evidence, 
though  they  have  turned  their  winnowing  fans  into  fruit-baskets, 
they  by  an  instructive  and  half  uoconscious  confusion  take  over 
from  the  winnowing  fan  its  proper  symbolism  and  apply  it  to  the 
fruit-basket. 

The  winnowing  fan  symbolized  purification  ;  as  the  husk  is 
separated  from  the  grain  so  is  evil  winnowed  away  from  good ; 
it  mattered  little  whether  the  separation  was  effected  by  an  actual 
fan  {irrvov)  or  by  a  sieve  {tc^Kivovy.  Plato',  whose  mind  was 
charged  with  Orphism,  knew  Ihat  all  purification  is  discernment, 
separation,  from  the  outward  cleansing  of  the  body  to  that  inner- 
most purification  which  is  '  the  'purging  away  by  refutation  of  all 
prejudice  and  vain  conceit  within  the  soul.'  We  have  kept  among 
our  sacraments  the  outward  washing  with  water,  but  we  have  lost 
the  lovely  and  more  intimate  symbolism  of  the  liknon.  Yet  we 
still  remember  that '  His  fan  is  in  his  hand  and  he  will  throughly 
purge  his  Boor.* 

The  symbolism  of  the  basket  of  first-fruits  was  quite  other ;  it 
was  the  sign  of  plenty,  of  new  life,  of  the  birth  of  fruits  and 
children.  But  the  Orphic  cannot  forget  purification;  his  fusion 
of  new  and  old  is  at  the  back  of  all  his  confused  mysticism  that 
baffled  Servius.  The  fan  he  knows  symbolizes  purification,  but 
the  basket  is  the  cradle  of  the  new-bom  Liknites.  He  sees  in 
a  flash  how  he  can  connect  the  two.  Was  not  the  child  torn 
asunder  ?  is  it  not  that  divine  dismembered  life  by  which  all  men 
are  purged  and  consecrated  and  born  anew  ?  It  even  seems  to 
him  full  of  a  wondrous  significance  that  this  divine  dismembered 
life  should  be  carried  on  the  head,  the  seat  of  the  divine  reason,  and 
he  invents  a  story  of  a  nymph,  With  an  old  Satyr  name,  Hippa', 
who  carried  the  liknon  on  her  head  and  symbolized  the  soul. 
Charged  with  all  this  symbolism  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  liknon 
as  fan  for  winnowing,  as  sieve  for  sifting,  as  basket  for  first-fruits, 

^  ttCw  according  to  Vanioek  is  from  the  root  pu,  meaning  to  deanse,  which 
in  its  various  modifications  gives  us  irvp  irviia,  KbaKivw  like  kcckIow  is  a  reduplicated 
form  of  tak,  ska^  ski  to  separate.  The  symbolism  of  the  sieve  will  be  discussed 
later.    In  meaning  it  is  identical  with  cribrum  ;  both  are  *  separators.' 

^  Plat.  Soph.  226  E  xcura  ^  roia&rri  didxpiffis . .  .Xiyrrcu  wapik  Tdrruif  KmSapfi^  rit. 

^  Procl.  in  Plat.  Tim.  n.  124  c,  d,  and  in.  208  n.  According  to  Proclus  p.  171  f 
Orpheus  wrote  a  discourse  on  Hippa. 
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as  cradle  for  a  child,  was,  as  Harpocration^  tells,  *  serviceable  for 
every  rite  of  initiation,  for  every  sacrifice.' 

The  rite  in  which  the  likncyii  was  used,  and  that  a  rite  of 
supreme  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Orphic  mysteries, 
has  been  reserved  to  the  end — the  rite  of  marriage. 

On  the  engraved  gem'  in  fig.  154,  signed  by  the  artist  Tryphon, 
the  scene  represented  is  the  marriage,  or  possibly  the  initiation 


Fio.  164. 

and  marriage  ceremonies  in  one,  of  Eros  and  Psyche.  The  subject 
is  of  course  mythological,  but  none  the  less  is  it  a  transcript  of 
actual  usage.  Eros  and  Psyche,  both  closely  veiled,  are  led  by 
a  sacred  fillet  in  the  hand  of  the  Eros  who  bears  the  nuptial 
torch.  Another  Eros  to  the  right  unveils  a  seat  or  couch. 
Over  the  veiled  heads  of  bride  and  groom  a  third  Eros  holds 
the  liknon  full  of  fruits. 

That  the  liknon  was  carried  at  marriage  ceremonies  is  known 
also  from  literary  sources.     Plutarch'  says  it  was  the  custom  at 

^  Harpocrat.  b.y.  rh  \Lkvov  irpdt  rSxrav  reXeriiv  koX  dwriav  ixinffdeiOK 
^  Miiller-Wieseler  ii.  54.  The  gem  was  formerly  in  the  Marlborough  Coll. 
It  is  published  in  phototype  and  discussed  by  Dr  Furtwangler,  Ancient  Germ, 
pi.  Lvn.  ii.  p.  339.  It  is  now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  antiquity 
of  both  the  artist's  signature  and  the  gem  itself  is  accepted  by  Prof.  Furtwangler, 
but  has  been  questioned  by  many  competent  archaeologists.  As  I  have  not  seen 
the  original  I  am  unable  to  express  any  certain  conviction.  For  a  full  account  of 
the  controversy  see  Boston  Museum  Annual  Report^  xxiv.,  1900,  p.  88. 

»  Plutarch  or  the  author  of  the  *  Proverbial  sayings  of  Alexander'  (Pror.  Alex. 
XVI.  1255),  vbfiot  rjy  ^AB-fivjfai  iv  rots  ydfioit  d/i^t^aX^  ToiBa  XUvov  pa/rrd^rra  Aprwr 
v\i<tfr  efro  ^irtX^eir'B^iryoi'  k€U(6p  evpov  dfieivov. 
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Athens  at  marriages  that  a  boy  both  whose  parents  were  alive 
should  carry  a  likrum  full  of  loaves  and  then  pronounce  the  words 
*Bad  have  I  fled,  better  have  I  found/  The  fact  that  the  boy 
must  have  both  parents  aUy^,  i.e.  that  he  should  be  unoon- 
taminated  by  any  contact  however  remote  with  the  unlucky  spirits 
and  influences  of  the  dead,  shows  clearly  that  here  again  the 
carrying  of  the  liknon  was  a  fertility  charm,  a  charm  to  induce 
the  birth  of  children  and  all  natural  wealth  and  increase.  In 
a  marriage  rite  the  symbolism  of  Liknites,  of  fruit  and  child, 
could  not  be  forgotten.  The  scholiast  to  Kallimachos^  sajrs  *in 
old  days  they  were  wont  to  lull  babies  to  sleep  in  likna  as  an 
omen  for  wealth  and  fruits,'  and  Servius  says,  as  already  noted 
(p.  528),  it  was  the  custom  to  do  this  the  moment  the  child  was 
bom. 

But  the  liknon  in  the  marriage  rite  became  not  merely  a 
fertility  charm  but  the  symbol  of  spiritual  grace.  This  is  clear 
from  the  words  of  Suidas'.  The  boy,  he  says,  carried  branches  of 
acanthus  and  acorns  as  well  as  loaves.  If  Suidas  is  right,  these 
ruder  natural  products  were  only  present  as  being  earlier  first-finits 
before  man  made  loaves  of  com,  but  Suidas  says  he  carried  them 
and  pronounced  the  formulary  signifying  as  in  a  riddle  the  change 
to  what  is  better,  for  the  wreath  of  oak  and  acanthus  signified 
what  was  bad.  It  was  this  raysticizing  of  everyday  things  that 
irritated  the  plain  man,  that  seemed  to  him  at  once  foolish  and 
pretentious ;  this  it  was  that  raised  Demosthenes  to  his  angry 
protest :  '  You  bid  your  mystics,'  he  says  to  Aeschines*,  *  when 
you  have  daubed  them  with  mud  and  purified  them  with  clay,  say 
"Bad  have  I  fled,  better  have  I  found,"  pluming  yourself  that 
no  one  has  ever  before  uttered  such  words,  you,'  he  goes  on,  *  who  are 
kistophoros  and  liknophoros.'  Had  not  every  plain  man  pronounced 
the  words  at  his  marriage  and  meant  by  them — increase  of  income 
and  family  ? 

The  *  mystic  fan  of  lacchos  *  was  used  in  marriage  rites.     This 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  question — did  Orphic  mysteries 

^  Schol.  ad  Call.  Hymn,  fid  Jov.  4S  iv  ykp  XtlKvoa  rh  xaXou^  xartKaifu^  r&  jSp^ 
irXoDror  koI  Kapnroitt  oLtavL^bfjuewoi'  \Lkpov  ovv  rb  Kbaxtwoy  1j  t6  KoAvtov  iv  if  rk  Tuiiia 
ridiaffiv.  For  similar  modem  customs  see  Mannhardt,  MythologUche.Fonckvmgtn^ 
•  Kind  und  Kom,'  p.  866. 

'  Suidas  8.V.  i4>vyov  ira«r6r,  evpotf  AfuunPj  and  Hesych.  8.y. 

»  Dem.  de  Cor,  §  313. 
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include  a  mystic  marriage^?  The  Orphics  worshipped,  as  has 
been  seen  (p.  499),  both  Mother  and  Son;  they  mysticized  the 
birth  of  the  Son ;  did  they  look  back  before  the  birth  and  mysticize 
the  marriage  of  the  Mother?  On  a  priori  grounds  we  should 
expect  they  did.  A  religion  based  on  the  belief  of  possible  union 
with  the  divine  had  everything  to  gain  from  the  symbolism  of 
marriage.  Happily  we  are  not  left  to  a  priori  speculation;  we 
have  positive  evidence  that  Dionysiac  mysteiies  contained  a  sacred 
marriage  and  that  Orphics  mysticized  it. 


The  Sacred  Marriage. 

By  a  most  unhappy  chance  our  main  evidence  as  to  the  Sacred 
Marriage  of  the  mysteries  comes  to  us  from  the  Christian  Fathers ; 
their  prejudiced  imaginations  see  in  its  beautiful  symbolism  only 
the  record  of  unbridled  license.  We  may  and  must  discredit 
their  unclean  interpretations,  but  we  have  no  ground  for  doubting 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  their  statements  as  to  ritual  procedure. 
They  were  preaching  to  men  who  had  been  initiated  in  the  very 
mysteries  they  describe,  and  any  mis-statement  as  to  ritual  would 
have  discredited  their  teaching. 

Clement'  in  his  *  Exhortation'  wishes  to  prove  the  abominable 
wickedness  of  Zeus  and  says  that  he  became  the  husband  of  his 
daughter  in  the  form  of  a  snake.  He  adds:  'The  token  of  the 
Sabazian  mysteries  is  the  snake  through  the  bosom,  and  this  snake 
gliding  through  the  bosom  of  the  initiated  is  the  proof  of  the  license 
of  Zeus/  Arnobius'  too  holds  that  the  ceremony  of  the  snake  is 
but  a  witness  against  Zeus.  He  adds  the  important  detail  that 
the  snake  was  of  gold.  It  was  let  down  into  the  bosom  and  taken 
away  from  below.  The  gold  snake  is  in  itself  evidence  of  the 
simple  symbolic  innocence  of  the  rite. 

^  Strictly  speaking  a  2e/>d  a6fifu^it.  Theae  rites  are  probably  of  earlier  origin 
than  the  patriarchal  institution  of  monogamy. 

'  Clem.  Al.  Protr,  16  Zafia^^Uop  your  /ivimipluv  a^fificlXw  rots  fivovfUyois  6  did 
k6\tov  Oibt.  dpdxunf  54  iori¥  wrof  bieXxS/ievot  rod  kSXtov  tup  rcXovfUpuip  iXeyxos 
dKparlaf  Ai6t.  The  meaning  of  did  kSXtov  and  with  it  inro  k6\tov  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  this  passage.  Any  possible  doubt  is  removed  by  the  use  of  {nr6  k6\tov 
in  Ludan's  Alexander  c.  39. 

>  Aruob.'  c.  gent,  y.  o.  21.  Ipsa  novissime  sacra  et  ritus  initiationis  ipsius 
quibus  Sebadiis  nomen  est»  testimonio  esse  potuernnt  veritati,  in  quibus  aureus 
coluber  in  sinum  dimittitur  consecratis  et  eximitur  rursus  ab  inferioribus  partibus. 
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The  snake  ceremony  of  Sabazios  is  of  course  the  relic  of  a  very 
primitive  faith,  of  the  time  when  the  snake  was  the  god.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  story  told  of  Philip  of  Macedon  (p.  398)  and  his 
fear  that  Olympias  was  the  bride  of  a  divine  snake.  As  civiliza- 
tion advanced  the  sacred  marriage  would  take  a  purely  human 
form. 

Clement^  again  gives  invaluable  evidence.  Happily  he  has 
preserved  for  us  the  symbols  or  tokens  of  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother  in  her  Asiatic  form  as  Cybele. 

*  The  symbols/  he  says,  in  his  gross  and  ignorant  blasphemy, 

*  will  abundantly  excite  your  laughter,  though  on  account  of  the 
exposure  you  will  not  be  in  laughing  condition :  I  have  eaten  from 
the  timbrel,  I  have  drunk  from  the  cymbal,  I  have  carried  the 
kernos,  I  have  gone  down  into  the  bridal  chamber.'  The  first 
three  tokens  are,  as  has  been  already  shown  (p.  155),  practically 
identical  with  the  tokens  of  Eleusis  and  relate  to  the  solemn 
partaking  of  first-fruits ;  the  last  is  a  manifest  avowal  of  a  Sacred 
Marriage.  The  word  iraaro^^  here  used  means  bridal  chamber  or 
bridal  bed.  It  is  roughly  the  equivalent  of  doKafio^,  and  like 
it  had  a  hieratic  as  well  as  a  secular  use.  The  houses  of  the  gods 
are  built  after  the  pattern  of  the  dwellings  of  men. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  find  that  a  Tracrra?,  a  bridal 
chamber,  existed  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Great  Mother  at  Phlya, 
The  anonymous  author  of  the  Philosophoumena*  or  '  Refutation  of 
all  Heresies '  tells  us  the  Bacchic  rites  of  Orpheus '  were  established 
and  given  to  men  at  Phlya  in  Attica  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Eleusinian  rite  of  initiation.'  These  rites  were  those  of  her 
called  the  Great  One.  At  Phlya  there  was  a  bridal  chamber 
(iraaTd^)  and  on  the  chamber  were  paintings,  existing  to  the 

*  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  ii.  16  rA  aCfi^oXa  rifi  fivfieaas  Ta&nis...iK  rvfiinyov  i^yw, 
iK  KVfipiXov  iwiov  •  iK€piK></>6pif<ra  *  ifTo  rbv  xaarbtf  ifxiSw,  ravra  odx  G^pti  rd  <r6fJL^o\a, 
oi)  y\€iyi  rA  /xwrr-^pia ; 

'  The  uses  of  the  word  irourrdt  are  discussed  by  Sir  Bichard  Jebb  in  commenting 
on  V.  1207  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  App.  p.  263,  where  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  the  fraffrdi  was  some  interior  portion  or  arrangement  in  the  Od\afiot, 

*  Philosophoumena  ed.  Cruice  v.  3  rcTAearai  ik  rairra  (rA  /SairxixA  rov  *Op^ias)... 
Tpo  Trjs...iv^  EXevatvi  TcXerifs,  iv  ^\oiovvri  r^j  'Am*^,  irpb  ydp  twv  'EXwffwib/p 
fivffrripitav  iarl  [tA]  iy  ry  ^Xotowrt  ri^s  Xeyop^tn^i  "McydXrii  Spyta.  iari  8i  iraaras  ip 
oi>rj,  iirl  8i  TTjf  roffrdSos  iyy^ypawrai  fJufxP*-  (rffp-epov  i)  vd^rtay  rwv  elprffUvtay  X6yiay 
ld4a,  xoXXA  fUy  ovy  iffri  tA  ^irt  t^s  iraffTdSos  iKtly-ijs  iyyty pa fifi^a'  repl  Cw  KtU 
nXoiJro/DXW  TTOieiTai  Xoyovi  iv  rots  irpdf  ^EpurcboKXia  94Ka  fil^Xois.  Whether  the 
iracrdt  is  here  bridal  chamber  or  bridal  bed  it  is  impossible  to  decide;  it  may 
have  been  a  sort  of  decorative  baldacchino.  That  raar^  meant  sometimes  bed, 
not  chamber,  is  clear  I  think  from  the  title  vacroipbpoi  applied  to  Aphrodite. 
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author's  own  time,  representing  the  whole  semblance  of  what 
has  been  described.  On  the  subject  of  the  many  representations 
Plutarch  wrote  in  his  ten  books  against  Empedokles.  Unhappily 
the  treatise  by  Plutarch  is  lost  and  the  author  of  the  Philo- 
sopfioumena  only  describes  one  painting,  which  will  be  discussed  later 
(Chap.  XII.)  in  relation  to  the  theogony  of  Orpheus.  At  present 
it  is  important  to  note  the  one  fact  that  in  a  primitive  home  of 
Orphism  there  was  a  sacred  bridal  chamber.  In  such  a  chamber 
must  have  been  enacted  a  mimetic  marriage. 

Nor  was  it  only  at  Phlya  that  a  marriage  chamber  existed  and 
a  marriage  ceremonial  was  enacted.  At  Athens  itself  was  such  a 
chamber,  and  our  evidence  for  its  existence  is  no  less  an  authority 
than  Aristotle  ^  In  his  discussion  of  the  official  residences  of  the 
various  archons  he  notes  that  in  past  days  the  King  Archon  used 
to  live  in  a  place  called  the  Boukolion  near  to  the  Prytaneion, 
*  And  the  proof  of  this  is  that  to  this  day  the  union  and  marriage 
of  the  wife  of  the  King  Archon  with  Dionysos  takes  place 
there.' 

In  a  place  called  the  'cattle  shed'  the  Queen  Archon  was 
married  to  Dionysos.  The  conjecture  lies  near  to  hand  that  in 
bygone  days  there  was  a  marriage  to  a  sacred  bull.  We  are 
reminded  that  the  worshipper  of  Sabazios  was  Said  to  *  herd '  the 
god  (p.  420).  Be  that  as  it  may,  at  the  festival  of  the  Anthesteria 
the  Queen  Archon  was  '  given  in  marriage '  to  Dionysos,  and  from 
the  author  of  the  Speech  against  Neaira'  we  learn  how  dreaa  and 
sacred  was  the  rite. 

The  mother  of  Neaira,  a  base-bom  alien,  had  on  behalf  of  the 
city  performed  the  *  unspeakable  sacrifice ';  she  had  seen  what  none 
but  an  Athenian  woman  might  see  ;  she  had  entered  where  none 
but  the  Queen  Archon  might  enter;  she  had  heard  what  none 
might  hear;  she  had  administered  the  oath  to  her  celebrants, 
fourteen  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  altars  of  Dionysos,  ad- 
ministered it  on  the  sacred  baskets  before  they  touched  the  holy 
things.     The  oath  was  written  on  a  stone  stele  set  up  by  the 

*  Arist.  De  Rep.  Ath.  la.  5  (p.  118)  (ri  xal  vv¥  yap  rijs  rov  /ScwtX^wf  ywaixbs  ^ 
av/ifiei^it  irravOa  ylyverax  rf  Atoyt^^i  Koi  6  ydfiot.  Batherford  and  Hude  bracket 
Kul  6  ydfios.  1  see  no  reason  for  this.  By  Aristotle's  time  the  old  matriarchal 
<r6fjifi€tiis  was  regarded  as  a  regular  patriarchal  ydfios.  The  double  expression  marks 
a  transitional  attitude  of  mind. 

^  [Demosthenes]  in  Neaer.  §  73.  The  sources  for  the  ceremony  in  the  Boukolion 
are  fully  given  by  Dr  Martin  Nilsson,  Studia  de  Dionysiis  Atticie  p.  156. 
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altar  in  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Dionysos  in  the  marshes,  opened 
but  once  in  the  year  at  the  festival  of  the  marriage.  It  was  set 
there  in  secret  because  it  was  too  holy  to  be  read  by  the  many ; 
the  letters  were  dim  with  age ;  so  the  orator  called  for  the  sacred 
herald  and  bade  him  read  it  that  the  court  might  hear  how  '  holy 
and  pure  and  ancient  were  its  prescriptions.' 


The  Oath  of  the  Celebrants. 

*  I  fast^  and  am  clean  and  abstinent  from  all  things  that  make 
unclean  and  from  intercourse  with  man  and  I  celebrate  the 
Theoinia  and  the  lobaccheia  to  Dionysos  in  accordance  with 
ancestral  usage  and  at  the  appointed  times.' 

Unhappily  though  we  have  the  oath  of  purity  we  know 
nothing  definite  of  either  the  Theoinia  or  the  lobaccheia*.  Only 
this  much  is  certain,  a  sacred  marriage  was  enacted  by  a  woman 
high-bom  and  blameless,  and  that  marriage  was  a  mystery. 

At  Athens  Dionysos  is  bridegroom,  not  new-bom  child.  This 
is  one  of  the  shifts  from  Son  to  Father  that  constantly  occur  in 
Greek  mythology.  The  Christian  Fathers  see  in  it  evidence  of 
incest,  but  the  horrid  supposition  is  wholly  gratuitous.  It  has 
been  shown  in  detail  (p.  260)  that  the  Mother  and  the  Maid  are 
two  persons  but  one  god,  are  but  the  young  and  the  old  form  of 
a  divinity  always  waxing  and  waning.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  he  is  one  but  he  reflects  two  stages  of  the 
same  human  life.  We  are  perplexed  because  both  Father  and 
Son  in  the  religion  of  Dionysos  take  on  many  names :  Sabazios, 
Dionysos,  Bacchos,  lacchos,  Zagreus.  Each  reflects  some  special 
function,  but  each  is  apt  to  be  both  Father  and  Son.  The  Romans 
in  their  dull  way,  with  little  power  for  intense  personification, 
leave  the  simple  truth  more  manifest.  Libera  the  Mother  has 
a  Son  Liber,  a  child,  but  even  with  them  the  inevitable  con- 
fusion arises,  the  child  Liber  grows  up  and  becomes  *  Father 
Liber.' 

^  i,yi,<rTe6w  xal  elfd  KaBaph.  Kal  6,y9^  axb  t«  riav  HXKup  r(av  06  K€L$a^v&rrup,  kqI  ir^ 
ipSpds  ffvvowrlat. 

^  The  club  roles  of  the  lobaochoi,  noted  p.  475,  do  not  deal  with  the  mysteries 
of  the  colt. 
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Another  bridal  chamber  in  the  cult  of  Dionysos  remains  to 
be  noted,  and  one  of  special  significance.  On  his  way  from  Sekyon 
to  Phlius  Pausanias^  came  to  a  grove  called  P}rraea.  In  it  there 
was  a  sanctuary  of  Demeter  the  Protectress  and  of  Kora  '  Here 
the  men  celebrate  a  festival  by  themselves,  and  they  give  up  the 
place  called  the  Bridal  Chamber  Qivfif^&va)  to  the  women  for 
their  festival.  Of  the  images  of  Dionysos  and  Demeter  and 
Kore  in  the  Bridal  Chamber  the  faces  only  are  visible/  Here,  as 
manifestly  at  Athens,  the  marriage  service  of  Dionysos  was 
accomplished  by  women ;  the  men  leave  them  s^lone  with  their 
god.  If  any  one,  Pentheus-like,  charges  these  holy  women  with 
license,  this  plain  primitive  prescription  refutes  his  impiety. 

From  the  evidence  of  Aristotle  and  Pausanias  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  marriage  rites,  so  grossly  libelled  by  Christian  Fathers, 
were  not  the  products  of  their  own  imaginations.  Their  wilful 
misunderstanding  is  an  ugly  chapter  in  the  history  of  human 
passion  and  prejudice.  Now  and  again,  when  they  seek  an 
illustration  for  their  own  mysteries,  they  confess  that  the  pagan 
mysteries  of  marriage  were  believed  by  the  celebrants  to  be 
spiritual.  Epiphanies'  says  'some  prepare  a  bridal  chamber  and 
perform  a  mystic  rite  accompanied  by  certain  words  used  to  the 
initiated,  and  they  allege  that  it  is  a  spiritual  marriage';  and 
Firmicus*  by  a  happy  chance  records  the  social  formularies.  '  Not 
only  words,'  he  says,  *  but  even  nuptial  rites  occur  in  their  sacred 
mysteries,  and  the  proof  of  this  is  the  greeting  in  which  the  mystae 
hail  those  just  initiated  by  the  name  of ''  brides  ": 

"A  light  upon  the  shining  sea — 
The  Bridegroom  and  his  Bride".* 

A  mimetic  marriage  was,  it  is  clear,  an  element  in  the  rites  of 
Dionysos  and  an  element  mysticized  by  the  Orphics.  Equally 
clear  is  it  that  in  the  ceremony  of  waking  Liknites  and  in  the 
story  of  Zagreus.we  have  as  another  element  the  birth  of  a  child. 
At  present  we  have  no  evidence  of  definite  connection  between 

1  P.  II.  11. 3. 

'  Epiph.  X.  /.  T.  m.  p.  255,  and  Iren.  i.  18,  p.  89,  ol  fjukv  wfu^va  Karaaxtvdi^ovffi 
Kod  fiwrraytaylay  iiriTeKoOai  fxer^  ixipprfyredgv  nviav  roiit  reXovfiivois  xal  irvtvfxaTiKbv 
yd/u»  ipAffKowTiv  tlvtu. . 

'  Firmicua  Mat.  de  Ev,  Pr,  Relig.  p.  38  c  neqne  verba  solum  sed  etiam  ritus 
nnptialifl  sacris  mjstiois  intercarrifise  indicio  est  Bolemnia  gratulatio  qua  mystae 
recexis  initiatos  sponsamm  nomine  oonsalatabant — x°^  ifi^fAint,  x°^f^  ^^o"  ^^' 
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the  two.  At  Athens  in  the  Boukolion  we  have  a  marriage  rite 
but  no  birth  rite,  at  Delphi  in  the  waking  of  Liknites  we  have 
a  <birth  but  no  marriage.  When  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis  are 
examined  we  find,  as  will  shortly  be  seen,  that  the  two  rites — 
the  marriage  and  the  birth — were  in  close  and  manifest  con- 
nection. 


Orphic  elements  in  Eleusinian  Ritual. 

The  question  may  fairly  be  asked — are  we  entitled  to  use 
evidence  drawn  from  Eleusinian  mysteries  to  elucidate  Orphic 
ceremonial  ?  or  in  other  words  have  we  any  elear  evidence  that  the 
worship  of  Dionysos  in  the  form  known  as  *  Orphic '  came  to 
Eleusis  and  modified  the  simple  rites  of  the  Mother  and  the 
Maid? 

These  simple  rites  have  been  already  examined.  It  has  been 
shown  from  the  plain  evidence  of  the  Eleusinian  'tokens'  that 
.  the  rites  of  Eleusis  were  primarily  rites  of  a  harvest  festival,  that 
the  ceremonies  consisted  of  elaborate  purification  and  fasting, 
followed  by  the  removal  of  the  taboo  on  first-fruits,  and  the  conse- 
quent partaking  of  the  sacred  kykeon  and  the  handling  of  certain 
sacred  objects.  I  have  advisedly  devoted  no  separate  chapter 
to  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  because  all  in  them  that  was  not 
a  primitive  harvest  festival,  all  or  nearly  all  their  spiritual  signi- 
ficance, was  due  to  elements  borrowed  from  the  cult  of  Dionysos. 
We  have  now  obtained  some  notion,  fairly  clear  if  fragmentary,  of 
the  contents  of  Orphic  and  Dionysiac  rites ;  we  have  examined  the 
Omophagia  of  Crete,  the  Liknophoria  of  Delphi  and  the  Sacred 
Marriage  of  Athens  and  Phlya,  and  we  are  able  to  begin  the 
enquiry  as  to  whether  and  how  far  these  rites  are  part  of  the  ritual 
of  Eleusis. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question  it  may  be  well  to 
resume  briefly  the  literary  evidence  for  the  aflSliation  of  Dionysos 
to  the  Eleusinian  goddesses.  The  actual  fact  of  his  piresence 
at  Eleusis  must  be  established  before  we  consider  the  extent 
and  nature  of  his  influence  on  Eleusinian  rites. 
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a.     lacchos  at  Eleusis. 


Dionysos  at  Eleusis  is  known  by  the  title  of  lacchos.     The 

locus  claasicus  for  lacchos  of  the  mysteries  is  of  course  the  chorus 

of  the  Mystae  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes^ : 

Chorus  (unseen). 
lacchus,  0  lacchus ! 
laochus,  0  lacchus ! 

Xanthias. 
That's  it,  sir.     These  are  the  Initiated 
EejoiciDg  somewhere  here,  just  as  he  told  us. 
Why,  it's  the  old  lacchus  hymn  that  used 
To  warm  the  cockles  of  Diagoras ! 

DiONTSUS. 

Tea,  it  must  be.     However,  we'd  best  sit 
Quite  still  and  listen,  till  we're  sure  of  it. 

Chorus. 
Thou  that  dwellest  in  the  shadow 
Of  great  glory  here  beside  us, 
Spirit,  Spirit,  we  have  hied  us 
To  thy  dancing  in  the  meadow! 
Come,  lacchus;  let  thy  brow 
Toss  its  fruited  myrtle  bough; 
We  are  thine,  0  happy  dancer;  0  our  comrade,  come  and  guide  us! 
Let  the  mvstic  measure  beat: 
Come  in  not  fiery  fleet; 
Free  and  holy  all  before  thee, 
While  the  Charites  adore  thee. 
And  thy  Mystae  wait  the  music  of  thy  feet ! 

Xanthias. 
0  Virgin  of  Demeter,  highly  blest. 
What  an  entrancing  smell  of  roasted  pig ! 

Dionysus. 
Hush  !  hold  your  tongue  !     Perhaps  they'll  give  you  some. 

Chorus. 
Spirit,  Spirit,  lift  the  shaken 
Splendour  of  thy  tossing  torches! 
All  the  meadow  flashes,  scorches: 
Up,  lacchus,  and  awaken  ! 
Come,  thou  star  that  bringest  light 
To  the  darkness  of  our  rite. 
Till  thine  old  men  dance  as  young  men,  dance  with  every  thought 
forsaken 
Of  the  dulness  and  the  fear 
Left  by  many  a  circling  year: 
Let  thy  red  light  guide  the  dances 
Where  thy  banded  youth  advances 
To  be  joyous  oy  the  blossoms  of  the  mere ! 

The   lovely  hymn  to  lacchos,  as  choragos  of  the  mystae  of 


1  Ar.  Ban,  824. 
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Demeter,  is  speedily  followed  by  a  second  hymn*  to  the  goddess 
herself — the  Fruit-bearer: 

One  hymn  to  the  Maiden ;  now  raise  ye  another 

To  the  Queen  of  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth. 
To  Demeter  the  Corn-giver,  Goddess  and  Mother, 

Make  worship  in  musical  mirth. 

The  blend  of  the  smell  of  roast  pork  and  the  odour  of  mystic 
torches,  of  buffoonery  and  ecstasy,  is  the  perfect  image  of  the 
fusion  of  old  and  new. 

In  the  ritual  hymn  of  Delphi,  already  noted  (p.  417),  Dionysos, 

who  in  the  prooemium  is  addressed  by  his  titles  as  god  of  a  cereal 

drink,  as  Bromios  and  Braites,  is  when  he  leaves  Pamassos  and 

comes  to  Eleusis  hailed  by  his  new  name  lacchos' : 

*With  thy  wine  cup  wavine  high, 
With  thv  maddening  reve&y, 

To  feleusis'  flowery  vale 
Comest  thou — Bacchos,  Paean,  hail! 

Thither  thronging  all  the  race 

Come,  of  Hellas,  seeking  grace 
Of  thy  nine-year  revelation, 

And  they  called  thee  oy  thy  name, 

Loved  lacchos,  he  who  came 
To  brine  salvation, 

And  disclose 

His  sure  haven  from  all  mortal  woes.' 

Sophocles'  in  the  Antigone  invokes  the  god  of  many  names  for 

the  cleansing  of  sin-stricken  Thebes,  but  being  an  Athenian  he 

remembers  the  god  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis : 

*Thou  of  the  Many  Names,  delight  and  wonder 
Of  the  Theban  bride,  Child  of  the  pealing  thimder. 
Thou  who  dost  rule  over  Italians  pnde 
And  at  Eleusis  in  Dec's  bosom  wide 
Dwellest,  Deo,  she  the  mother  of  all, 
Bacchos,  Bacchos,  on  thee  we  caJl.' 

Bacchos  at  Thebes,  but,  when  the   poet  remembers  the  noc- 

^  Ar.  Ran.  382. 

'  The  text  as  emended  by  Dr  Weil  ruse  aa  follows,  see  Bull,  de  Corr,  HelL  znc 

\(jin>  S[(iir]at  iif$iois  [avw  ota^] 
rpots  (fioXcf  iiirxpits  ['BXe]w- 

Ei^i  (5  lb  Bdirx*  J  J[i  nat](iy 
[ievoi  fr^T  oraif  'BXXd«oj 

dpyiwv  6ff[ltifp  "lolic- 
Xw  [xXefci  cr]^  fipoTolls  trhufWf 
<i5f[af]  6'  lp\ui¥  [dXi/rw]. 
*  Soph.  ^nt.  1115  rhv  TafdaM''IaKXOP.    The  title  ra/das  points,  I  think,  to  the  rites 
dispensed,  '  steward  of  the  mysteries.* 
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tumal  rites  of  the  mysteries,  the  name  lacchos  comes  irresistibly 
back: 

'Thou  who  dost  lead  the  choir 
Of  stars  aflame  with  fire, 
Of  nightly  voices  King, 
Of  Zeus  of&pring, 
Appear,  O  Lord,  with  thine  attendant  maids 
The  Thyiades, 
Who  mad  and  dancing  through  the  long  night  chant 
Their  hymn  to  thee,  lacchos,  Celebrant.' 

For  lacchos  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  we  are  not  left  to 
the  evidence  of  poetry  alone.  Herodotus^  tells  how,  when  Attica 
was  being  laid  waste  by  Xerxes',  Dicaeus,  an  exile,  happened 
to  be  with  Demaratns,  a  Lacedaemonian,  in  the  Thriasiaji  plain. 
They  saw  a  great  cloud  of  dust  coming  from  Eleusis,  so  great 
that  it  seemed  to  be  caused  by  thirty  thousand  men.  They  were 
wondering  at  the  cloud,  and  they  suddenly  heard  a  sound,  and 
the  sound  seemed  to  Dicaeus  to  be  'the  mystic  lacchos.'  De- 
maratos  did  not  know  about  the  sacred  rites  at  Eleusis,  and 
he  asked  what  it  might  be  that  they  heard.  Dicaeus,  who  took 
the  sound  to  be  of  ill  omen  to  the  Persians,  explained  it  as  follows : 
'The  Athenians  celebrate  this  festival  every  year  to  the  Mother 
and  the  Maiden,  and  any  Athenian  or  other  Greek  who  wishes 
is  initiated,  and  the  sound  that  you  hear  is  the  cry  "lacchos," 
which  they  raise  at  this  feast.' 

The  account  is  interesting  because  it  shows  that '  the  lacchos' 
was  a  ritual  cry,  one  easily  recognizable  by  an  Athenian,  just 
as  now-a-days  we  should  recognize  Alleluia  or  Hosanna.  That 
the  mysteries  at  Eleusis  were  still  in  the  main  of  local  import 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  a  Spartan  did  not  recognise  the 
cry. 

lacchos  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  days  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries — the  20th  of  Boedromion  (Sept.,  Oct.).  On  this  day 
he  was  taken  from  his  sanctuary  in  Athens,  the  laccheion,  and 
escorted  in  solemn  procession  to  Eleusis.  Plutarch",  in  comment- 
ing on  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  says  he  is  aware  that  unlucky 
things  sometimes  happen  on  lucky  days:  for  the  Athenians  had 

*  Herod,  vm.  66  koX  oi  ^vtvBai  -Hiv  ^ntpifp  rfreu  rbp  fivaruc^  taxxop.-.Kcd  r^ 
^MP^v  rift  iKoi^iS  iy  rairro  rf  bprr^  laKX^t^ovtri, 

•  Plut.  Cam.  XIX.  16.  The  word  ased  for  the  ceremony  of  escorting  is  variously 
i^€ip,  wporifiireiPt  and  once  ^(cXaiH^iy,  see  Foacart,  Let  Orands  Mytthret  d^KleuaU, 
p.  121  (1900),  and  Bosoher  s.v.  lacchos. 
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to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  'even  on  the  20th  of  Boedro- 
mion,  the  day  on  which  they  lead  forth  the  mystic  lacchos.' 

lacchos  then  was  the  name  by  which  Dionysos  was  known  at 
Eleusis,  his  mystery  name  par  excellence  for  Athens.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  what  special  form  of  the  god  the  name  expressed. 

Strabo^  says  vaguely,  'they  call  Dionysos,  lacchos,  and  the 
spirit  (Balfiova)  who  is  leader  of  the  mysteries  of  Demeter* ;  but 
vagueness  is  pardonable  in  the  particular  connection  in  which 
he  speaks,  as  he  is  concerned  to  show  the  general  analogy  of 
all  orgiastic  rites.  Mythologists  have  too  readily  concluded 
that  lacchos  is  a  vague  title  denoting  a  sort  of  'genius  of  the 
mysteries,'  and  *  the  mystic  lacchos'  has  come  to  mean  anything 
and  nothing  in  particular. 

But  Suidas'  is  quite  precise ;  he  notes  that  lacchos  means 
'  a  certain  day,'  *  a  certain  song,'  but  he  puts,  first  and  foremost, 
what  is  the  root  idea  of  lacchos,  he  is  'Dionysos  at  the 
breast.'  lacchos  at  Eleusis  is  not  the  beer-god,  not  the  wine- 
god,  but  the  son-god,  'child  of  Semele,  the  wealth-giver','  the 
same  as  Liknites,  'He  of  the  cradle,'  whom,  year  by  year  on 
Parnassos,  the  Thjriades  wakened  to  new  life  (p.  402). 

lacchos  had  his  sanctuary  at  Athens  and  was  received  as 
a  guest  at  Eleusis.  Never,  so  fetr  as  we  know,  had  he  temple 
precinct  or  shrine  at  Eleusis,  and  his  name  occurs  very  rarely 
in  inscriptions.  He  is  a  god  made  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
own  image;  they  were  guests  at  Eleusis,  so  their  god  was  a 
guest.  He  is  as  it  were  a  reflection  of  the  influence  of  Athens 
at  Eleusis. 

Another  point  must  be  noted.  Zagreus,  it  has  been  seen,  is 
a  god  of  ritual  rather  than  poetry,  lacchos  is  of  poetry  rather 
than  ritual,  of  poetry  touched  and  deepened  by  mysticism.  He 
is  just  so  much  of  the  religion  of  Dionysos  as  the  imaginative 
Athenian  can  face.  We  never  hear  that  lacchos  was  a  bull,  there 
is  no  legend  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces.     Sophocles^  the  most 

^  Strab.  X.  3.  11  "loKX^y  re  Kal  ^ibvwrw  koXovvi  koX  tov  dpxTV^^P  "^^  fiwrnfpLun^ 
rrft  Ai/ifirrrpos  BvUfioya.  An  inscription  of  Boman  date  has  [5(U]ft<nfi  rifA^fw  tdtrx^f 
see  'E^.  'Apx*  1B99.  p.  215.  We  are  reminded  of  the  Agathos  Daimon,  the  spirit  of 
wealth  (p.  33). 

^  Suidas  B.v.  "laKXos*  Lucret.  iv.  1160  *  tamida  et  mammosa  Ceres  est  ipsa  ab 
laccho.'  '  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Ran.  479  2:e/[&€Xi^"'Iaicxe  r\ovTo6&ra, 

*  Soph.  frg.  782,  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  687,  see  p.  379. 
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orthodox  of  poets,  knows  he  has  horns,  but  he  sends  his  homed 
lacchos  to  dwell  in  fabulous  Nysa, 

*  Where  no  shrill  voice  doth  sound  of  any  bird/ 
and  for  the  rest  he  is  compact  of  torchlight  and  dancing. 

The  learned  Nonnus\  who  is  steeped  in  Orphism  and  a  most 
careful  ritualist,  seems  to  hit  the  mark  when  he  makes  lacchos 
the  latest  born  of  the  divine  Bacchic  incarnations.  According 
to  Nonnus,  lacchos  is  the  child  of  Aura  by  Bacchus,  and  is 
presented  by  his  father  to  Athene,  and  Athene  adopted  him,  and 
gave  him  the  breast  that  before  him  none  but  Erechtheus  had 
sucked.  Here  we  have  a  manifest  reminiscence  of  lacchos  as 
'Dionysos  at  the  breast.'  Nonnus  goes  on  to  say  how  the 
nymphs,  the  Bacchae  of  Eleusis,  received  the  new-bom  child 
with  dance  and  song,  and  they  hymned  first  Zagreus  son  of  Per- 
sephone, next  Bromios  son  of  Semele,  and  third  in  order  lacchos. 

So  shadowy,  so  poetical  are  the  associations  that  cluster 
round  the  name  lacchos,  that,  if  lacchos  were  our  only  evidence 
of  Dionysos  at  Eleusis,  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  his  in- 
fluence was  in  the  main  late  and  literary.  It  is  to  ritual  we 
must  look  for  evidence  more  substantial. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  Pausanias",  in  mentioning 
a  trivial  ritual  taboo,  notes  that  it  is  common  to  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis  and  the  teaching  of  Orpheus.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
temple  of  the  Bean-Man  (Cyamites),  but  is  uncertain  of  the  origin 
of  the  name  and  cult,  and  knows  he  is  treading  on  delicate 
ground,  so  he  contents  himself  with  saying  darkly,  *  Whoever 
has  seen  the  rite  at  Eleusis,  or  has  read  what  are  called  the 
sayings  of  Orpheus,  knows  what  I  mean.'  More  than  once,  in 
examining  a  sanctuary  of  Demeter  or  Kore,  he  stops  to  note 
that  local  tradition  attributed  its  foundation  to  Orpheus.  Thus 
at  Sparta'  he  saw  a  temple  of  Kore  the  Saviour,  and  'some 
say  Orpheus  the  Thracian  made  it,  but  others  Abaris  who  came 

^  NonzL  zLYin.  951  H. 

Koi  TpiTdT(p  viop  ^fivov  ireafMpdyrfffaw  *IdKxv 
xal  x^P^"  d^ffiT^Xearoif  i»€Kpo<;camo  iroXcrat 
iMT^pia  KvdaltfovTct  a/ia  Bpofiitf  Kai  'IdirxV* 
That  the  child  lacchos  at  Eleusis  became  an  element  in  Orphic  teaching  is  evident 
from  the  degraded  form  of  the  Baubo  legend  expressed  in  an  Orphic  hymn  ilnd 
quoted  in  full  by  Clement,  Protr.  21.  26,  see  Dindorf,  vol.  iv.  p.  11. 
«  P.  I.  37.  4.  5  P.  m.  13.  2. 

H.  35 
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from  the  Hyperboreans.*  Here  the  diverse  tradition  is  unanimous 
as  to  Northern  influence.  The  Lacedaemonians  believed,  he  says, 
that  Orpheus  taught  them  to  worship  Demeter  of  the  Under- 
world, but  Pausanias  himself  thinks  that  they,  like  other  people, 
got  it  from  Hermione^  No  great  importance  can  be  attached  to 
these  floating  traditions,  but  they  serve  to  show  that  popular 
belief  connected  the  worship  of  the  Mother  and  the  Maid  with 
Orpheus  and  the  North.  We  are  inclined  to  connect  the  rise 
of  their  worship  exclusively  with  Eleusis,  so  that  local  tradition 
to  the  contrary  is  of  some  value. 

But  the  real  substantial  evidence  as  to  the  presence  and 
influence  of  Orphic  rites  and  conceptions  at  Eleusis  is  drawn 
from  the  Eleusinian  ceremonial  itself.  Of  the  three  main  Orphic 
mysteries  examined,  the  Omophagia,  the  Liknophoria,  and  the 
Sacred  Marriage,  two,  the  Liknophoria  and  the  Sacred  Marriage, 
are  known  with  absolute  certainty  to  have  been  practised  at 
Eleusis. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  profound  and  characteristic  of 
Orphic  rites,  the  Omophagia,  is  wholly  absents  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  Omophagia,  deep  though  its  spiritual  meaning 
was,  is  in  its  actual  ritual  savage  and  repulsive.  We  have  seen 
a  rite  closely  analogous  practised  by  primitive  nomadic  Arabs. 
The  cultus  at  Eleusis  is,  as  has  already  been  shown,  based  on 
agricultural  conditions ;  the  emergence  of  Eleusis  was  primarily 
due  to  the  fertile  Rarian  com  plain.  A  god  who  comes  to  Eleueis, 
who  is  afliliated  by  this  agricultural  people,  will  shed  the  bar- 
barous side  of  his  worship,  and  develope  only  that  side  of  his 
nature  and  ritual  that  is  consonant  with  civilized  life.  A  god 
can  only  exist  so  long  as  he  is  the  mirror  of  the  people  -who 
worship  him.  Accordingly  we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  th^t  it 
is  the  Dionysos  of  agriculture,  and  of  those  marriage  rites  that  go 
with  agriculture,  who  is  worshipped  at  Eleusis,  worshipped  with 
the  rites  of  the  Liknophoria  and  of  the  Sacred  Marriage. 

1  P.  III.  14.  6. 

'  The  Bingular  and  very  peculiar  ritual  of  buU-saorifioe  desoribed  in  the  Kritiat 
of  Plato,  and  represented  on  imperial  coins  of  Binm,  has  recently  been  elucidated 
by  Dr  yon  Fritze  T*  Troja  und  Ilium/  Beitrdge,  pp.  514,  563)^  It  probably  toiok 
place  at  Eleusis,  cr.  C.I. A.  xi.  467,  •fjfm.vro  6k  toU  Mv<mfplois  tws  povs  ip  'BXewirt 
ri  Bwrlf.  But  this  ceremony  I  believe  to  have  been  part  of  the  primitive  ritoal 
of  Poseidon  at  Eleusis,  which,  interesting  though  it  is,  does  not  here  concem  us« 
Of  an  Omophagia  at  Eleusis  the  *  tokens'  contain  no  trace,  though  the  bull- 
ritual  of  Poseidon  may  have  facilitated  tthe  affiliation  of  Dionysos. 
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6.     The  Liknophoria  at  Eleusis. 

The  Liknophoria  as  an  element  in  the  rites  at  Eleusis  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  monument  reproduced  in  figs.  155 — 157.  The  design 
forms  the  decoration  of  a  cinerary 
um^  (fig.  155)  found  in  a  grave  near  a 
Columbarium  on  the  Esquiline  Hill. 
The  scenes  represented  are  clearly 
rites  of  initiation.  In  fig.  156  we  see 
Demeter  herself  enthroned;  about 
her  is  coiled  her  great  suake 
caressed  by  the  initiated  mystic'. 
To  the  left  stands  a  female  torch- 
bearer;  she  is  probably  Persephone. 
This  scene  represents  the  final  stage 
of  initiation  {iiroirTela),  where  the 
epoptes  is  admitted  to  the  presence 
and  converse  of  the  goddesses. 

The  remainder  of  the  design  (fig.  157)  is  occupied  by  two 


Fig.  155. 


FiQ.  156. 


1  Helbig,  Cat  1168,  Museo  delle  Terme,  Borne,  published  and  disouBsed  by 
E.  Caetani  Lovatelli,  Ant.  Mon,  illtutr,  p.  25  ff.,  tav.  n — iv. 

'  The  mystic  initiated  holds  a  club.  He  is  probably  Herakles,  who,  according 
to  tradition,  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  at  Agrae. 
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preliminary  ceremonies  of  purification,  the  sacrifice  of  the  *  mystic ' 
pig  already  discussed  (p.  152)  and  the  liknon  ceremonial.  It  is 
on   this  last   that   attention   must   be   focussed.     The  candidate 


Fio.  167. 


is  seated  on  a  low  seat  (Opovo^);  his  right  foot  rests  on  a 
ram's  head  which  doubtless  stands  for  the  'fleece  of  purifi- 
cation' (p.  24);  he  is  veiled  and  in  his  left  hand  carries  a 
torch ;  above  his  head  a  priestess  holds  a  liknon.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  liknon  in  this  representation,  unlike  those  pre- 
viously discussed,  contains  no  fruits.  This  can  scarcely,  I  think, 
be  accidental.  When  the  artist  wishes  to  show  fruits  in  a  sacred 
vessel,  he  is  quite  able  to  do  so,  as  is  seen  in  the  dish  of  poppy 
heads  held  by  the  priest  to  the  right,  where  perspective  is  violated 
to  make  the  content  clear.  The  absence  of  the  fruits  is  best,  I 
think,  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  liknon  is  by  this  time 
mysticized.  It  is  regarded  as  the  winnowing  fan,  the  *  mystic  fan 
of  lacchos,'  rather  than  as  the  basket  of  earth's  fruits.  It  is  held 
empty  over  the  candidate  s  head  merely  as  a  symbol  of  purifica- 
tion. This  explanation  is  the  more  probable,  if  the  scene  be,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  a  representation  of  Eleusinian  mysteries,  but 
of  Eleusinian  mysteries  held  not  at  Eleusis  but  at  Alexandria. 
The  vertical  corn-ears  on  the  head  of  Demeter,  the  fringed  gar- 
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ment  of  the  youth  who  handles  the  snake,  and  the  scale  pattern 
that  decorates  the  cover  of  the  urn  itself  (fig.  155),  all  find  their 
closer  analogies  in  Egyptian  rather  than  indigenous  Greek  monu- 
ments. 

»• 

A  Liknophoria,  it  is  clear,  was  part  of  Eleusinian  ritual.  But 
the  question  naturally  arises — did  not  Dionysos  borrow  the  liknon 
from  Demeter  rather  than  Demeter  from  Dionysos  ?  It  is  almost 
certain  that  he  did  not.  Dionysos  was  worshipped  as  liknites 
at  Delphi  before  he  came  to  Eleusis.  Moreover,  in  the  Eleusinian 
'tokens'  the  confession  is  not  *I  have  carried  the  liknon,'  but 
*  I  have  carried  the  kemos,*  That  Kernophoria  and  Liknophoria 
were  analogous  ceremonies,  both  being  the  carrying  of  first-fruits, 
is  possible;  that  they  were  identical  is  improbable.  Dionysos 
borrowed  the  liknon  from  his  own  mother,  not  from  her  of  Eleusis. 

Far  more  complete  and  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the 
Sacred  Marriage  and  the  Birth  of  the  holy  child.  These  were 
as  integral  a  part  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  as  of  the  rites  of 
Sabazios  and  Dionysos. 

c.     The  Sacred  Marriage  and  the  Sacred  Birth  at  Eleusis, 

lacchos,  we  have  seen,  was  defined  as  the  child  Dionysos  *  at 
the  breast,'  but  for  any  ceremony  of  his  birth  or  awakening  under 
the  name  of  lacchos  we  look  in  vain.  lacchos  is  Athenian ;  no 
one  ventured  to  say  he  was  born  at  Eleusis,  but  by  a  most  fortu- 
nate chance  the  record  is  left  us  of  another  Mother  and  Son  at 
Eleusis,  and  we  know  too  that  the  marriage  of  this  Mother  and 
the  birth  of  this  Son  were  the  central  acts,  the  culmination,  of  the 
whole  ritual  of  its  mysteries.  We  owe  this  knowledge  to  the 
anonymous  treatise  which  has  already  furnished  the  important 
details  as  to  the  Mysteries  of  Phlya. 

The  author  of  the  Philosophoumena^  is  concerned  to  prove  that 

^  This  passage  is  of  such  cardinal  importance  that  the  text  is  given  below.  The 
birth  of  Brimos  and  the  'ear  of  grain  reaped'  are  often  cited  separately  as  elements 
in  Eleusinian  rites,  but  so  far  as  I  know  their  substantial  identity  has  never  been 
noted,  nor  has  attention  been  called  to  the  fact  that  they  are  both  Dionysiac 
(Thraco-Phrygian)  elements.  The  text  is  that  of  Cruice,  Phihsophoumenay  Paris 
1860,  p.  170.  Aiyowrt  W  ajJrAi',  0i?o-^  ^p&yes  koI  *  x^<^P^''  (frdxvy  reBtpifffihov '  koX 
furik  Toxn  ^p&yat  ^Adrivauot  fivovvref  'EXcucr^Vta,  xai  iiriSeiKvutfTes  rots  ivowTcvovffi  rb 
fUya  Kal  Oav/xatrrbv  xal  TeXet&rarov  iromKbv  ixei  /xv<rHipiov,  iv  ffiunr^  redepifffihoy 
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the  heretical  sect  of  the  Naassenes  got  their  doctrine  from  cere- 
monials practised  by  the  Phrygians.  The  Phrygians,  the  Naassene 
says,  assert  that  god  is  *  a  fresh  ear  of  grain  reaped.'  He  then  goes 
on  to  make  a  statement  to  us  of  supreme  importance.  '  And  follow- 
ing the  Phrygians  the  Athenians,  when  they  initiate  at  the  Eleu- 
sinian  rites,  exhibit  to  the  epoptae  the  mighty  and  marvellous 
and  most  complete  epoptic  mystery,  an  ear  of  grain  reaped  in 
silence.  And  this  ear  of  grain  the  Athenians  themselves  hold  to 
be  the  great  and  perfect  light  that  is  from  that  which  has  no  form, 
as  the  Hierophant  himself,  who  is  not  like  Attis,  but  who  is  made 
a  eunuch  by  means  of  hemlock  and  has  renounced  all  carnal  gene- 
ration, he,  by  night  at  Eleusis,  accomplishing  by  the  light  of  a 
great  flame  the  great  and  unutterable  mysteries,  says  and  cries  in  a 
loud  voice  "  Holy  Brimo  has  borne  a  sacred  Child,  Brimos,"  that  is, 
the  mighty  has  borne  the  mighty ;  and  holy,  he  (Le.  the  Naassene) 
says,  is  the  generation  that  is  spiritual,  that  is  heavenly,  that 
is  from  above,  and  mighty  is  he  so  engendered.' 

The  evidence  of  the  writer  of  the  Philosophoumena  is  indefea- 
sible, not  indeed  as  to  the  mystical  meaning  either  he  or  the 
Naassene  he  quotes  attcuched  to  the  rites,  but  as  to  the  rites  them- 
selves. He  describes  the  rites  only  to  discredit  them  and  he 
quotes  an  actual  ritual  formulary.  We  may  take  it  then  as  cer- 
tain that  to  the  epoptae  at  Eleusis  was  shewn  as  the  supreme 
revelation  a  'fresh  ear  reaped'  and  that  by  night  there  was 
declared  to  these  epoptae  the  birth  of  a  sacred  Child :  '  Unto  us  a 
Child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given.'  The  close  conjunction  in 
which  the  two  rites  are  placed  makes  it  highly  probable,  though 
not  absolutely  certain,  that  the  one,  the  human  birth,  was  but  the 
anthropomorphic  form  of  the  other,  that  in  fact  we  have  here  the 
^  drama  of  Liknites,  child  and  fruit,  reenacted ;  the  thought  is 
the  same  as  that  expressed  by  the  vase-painter  (fig.  153)  where  the 
new-born  child  rises  out  of  the  cornucopia  of  fruits.  And  last  it  is 
highly  satisfactory  to  learn,  and  that  from  the  mouth  of  a  Christian 
writer,  that  the  birth  and  the  begetting  were  symbolical.     The 

ardxvtf.  '0  di  ffrdxvs  ovt6s  iari  koX  irapa  *A0ffvaiois  6  wapik  rov  dxapojcniplffTov  ^ofo-r^p 
riXeios  fUyai  Ka0dxep  aOrbt  6  lepo^dvTTjSj  ouk  diroK€KOfifjJvos  fUw^  u)S  6  "Arrtf,  ttrovxi- 
fflUvoi  tk  5t4  Kwvelov  xcd  iraUray  irafy^rifiivot  rifv  ffapKiK^  •yiv€fft»  PVKTOt  h  *BXewff"irt 
virb  roWf  Tvpl  reXCay  rd  fitydXa  koX  Apprjra  fiwm^pia  ^of  kcU  xixpaye  Xiyum  *le/idr 
iT€K€  trbrvia  kovpw  BpLfxuj  Bpifi&^t*  To\fTiffrt¥  laxvpd  iaxvp^'  H&rpta  W  ^<rrt,  ^V^U, 
4l  yivcffts  ii  irvevfxaTiKi/if  if  irovpd^iot,  17  dvu-  Iffx^p^t  W  iffruf  6  oOrcf*  y€VPi&fi€¥ot»  ^n^aip 
of  course  refers  to  the  Naassene  not  the  Hierophant. 
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express  statement  that  the  Hierophant  partook  of  some  drug 
compelling  abstinence  cannot  have  been  invented'. 

The  author  of  the  Philosophoumena  says  nothing  of  the  Sacred 
Marriage,  though  from  the  birth  of  the  holy  Child  it  might  be 
inferred.  The  confession  *  I  have  gone  down  into  the  bridal  chamber' 
is  one  of  the  'tokens'  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother,  but 
we  cannot  certainly  say  that  it  was  a  *  token '  at  Eleusis ;  neither 
Clement  nor  Firmicus  nor  Amobius  includes  it  in  his  enumera- 
tion. We  cannot  therefore  assert  that  each  mystic  at  Eleusis 
went  through  a  mimetic  marriage,  but  we  do  know  that  the  holy 
rite  was  enacted  between  the  hierophant  and  the  chief  priestess  of 
Demeter.  Asterius",  speaking  of  the  various  procedures  of  initia- 
tion at  Eleusis,  asks — *  is  there  not  there  the  descent  into  darkness 
and  the  holy  congress  of  the  hierophant  and  the  priestess,  of 
him  alone  and  her  alone  ? ' 

Lucian'  adds  incidental  testimony.  In  his  account  of  the 
doings  of  the  false  prophet  Alexander  he  describes  how  the  im- 
postor instituted  rites  that  were  a  close  pajrody  of  those  at  Eleusis, 
and  he  narrates  the  details  of  the  blasphemous  travesty.  Among 
the  mimetic  performances  were  not  only  the  Epiphany  and  Birth 
of  a  god  but  the  enactment  of  a  Sacred  Marriage.  All  pre- 
liminaries were  gone  through,  and  Lucian  says  that  but  for  the 
abundance  of  lighted  torches  the  marriage  rite  would  actually 
have  been  consummated.  The  part  of  the  hierophant  was  taken 
by  the  false  prophet  himself.  A  short  time  after  the  parody  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  he  came  in  wearing  the  characteristic  dress  of 
the  hierophant,  and,  amid  a  deep  silence,  announced  in  the  usual 
loud  voice  '  Hail,  Glykon,'  and  *  some  fellows  attending  him,  Paphla- 
gonians,  wearing  sandals  and  smelling  of  garlic  and  supposed  to 
be  Eumolpidae  and  Kerykes,  cried  in  answer  "  Hail,  Alexander." ' 

Lucian's  account  of  this  scurrilous  travesty  is  not  pleasant 
reading,  but  it  serves  one  important  end — it  enables  us  to  put 
together  the  two  rites,  the  Sacred  Marriage  and  the  Birth  of  the 

^  So  determined  are  some  commentaiora  to  see  in  pagan  rites  evil  where  no  evil 
is,  that  Miller  has  substituted  amipriffiUvot  for  wapxr^fihoty  thus  making  nonsense 
of  the  passage. 

'  Aster.  Encom,  Mart.  p.  113  b  oCk  ^kcT  KaTo^daiov  rb  aKoreivbir  xal  al  ccfipoi  toG 
Icpo^vTov  irpbt  rfiif  Up€la»  <rwTvxi-cu.  /jMifov  Tp6s  fi6v7iv; 

'  Luc.  Alex.  38  e^  di  fii}  ToXXal  rjaay  al  dfdts  r6.yC  ^v  ri  Kal  rtatf  iirb  K6\irov 
hrpdrrcTo,  fieriL  fuxpw  W  rdXaf  iajti  Upo^avTtKCjs  iaxevcifffUtfOT  h  toXX^  t^  ffnar^  koX 
tLirrbt  fUv  i\ey€  /xiydX^i  tJ  4><ayi  lij  T\6K<ay  ic.t.X. 
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holy  Child;  but  for  Lucian  the  sequence  must  have  remained 
conjectural.  We  may  now  be  certain  that  in  silence,  in  darkness  and 
in  perfect  chastity  the  Sacred  Majriage  was  first  enacted,  and  that 
immediately  after  the  Hierophant  came  forth,  and,  standing  in 
a  blaze  of  torchlight,  cried  aloud  that  the  supreme  mystery  was 
accomplished, '  Holy  Brimo  has  borne  a  sacred  Child,  Brimos.' 

The  Sacred  Marriage^  formed  part  of  the  ritual  of  Eleusis,  as 
it  formed  part  of  the  Orphic  mysteries  of  Sabazios  and  the  Great 
Mother,  but  the  further  question  arises — was  this  Sacred  Marriage 
indigenous  at  Eleusis  or  did  it,  like  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  come 
from  the  North?  Was  Brimo  only  a ^ title  of  the  Eleusinian 
Demeter?  This  it  would  seem  was  the  view  of  Clement'  who 
is  not  strong  in  ethnography,  but  it  can  I  think  be  shown  that 
Clement  was  wrong.  Brimo  is  a  form  of  the  Great  Mother  who 
is  also  the  Maid,  but  she  is  a  Northern  not  an  Eleusinian  form. 
This  is  clearly  evidenced  by  what  we  know  of  her  apart  from  the 
mysteries. 

d.     Thessalian  influence  at  Eleusis.     Brimo. 

Of  Brimos  we  know  nothing  save  as  the  mystery  child;  he  is 
the  attributive  son  marking  by  identity  of  name  the  function  of 
his  mother.  Brimo  we  know  as  an  underworld  goddess,  and, 
a  fact  all  important  for  the  argument,  she  comes  from  Pherae  in 
Thessaly. 

In  the  Alexandra  of  Lycophron  Cassandra  thus  addresses  her 

mother  Hecuba' : 

'Mother,  unhappy  mother,  not  untold 
Shall  be  thy  fame,  for  Brimo,  Perses'  maid, 
The  Threefold  One,  shall  for  her  ministrant 
Take  thee,  to  fright  men  with  dire  sounds  at  night, 
Yea  such  as  worship  not  with  torchlit  rites 
The  images  of  her  who  Strymon  holds, 
Pherae's  dread  goddess  leaving  unassoiled.' 

For  once  Lycophron  is  intelligible;  Hecuba  is  to  be  trans- 

^  The  Christian  fathers  of  ooorse  regarded  the  Saored  Marriage  as  a  shamefnl 
rape.  Tertullian  {ad  naU  u.  7,  p.  57  d)  asks  *  Our  rapitar  saoerdos  Gereris  si  non 
tale  Ceres  passa  est?'  That  TertuUian's  view  is  wrong  is  soffioiently  evidenced 
by  the  author  of  the  PhUosophoumena^  loc.  cit. 

^  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  i.  15  Avfods  8i  fiva-Hjpia  koX  Aibt  irpos  li/tfripa  A^fjofrpa  d^poilatoi 
ffVfiirXoKal  Kol  fi7Jvii...Trji  AtioGs  rjs  8ij  X'^P^  Bptfid)  rpoaayopcvOyjwai  X^T^rai. 

»  Lye.  ^Z.  1175. 
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formed  into  a  hound  of  the  triple  Hecate,  Thessalian  goddess  of 
the  underworld,  and  Brimo  is  but  her  other  name:  she  is  the 
Thessalian  Kore.  The  mystic  child  at  Eleusis  was  born  of  a 
maiden ;  these  ancients  made  for  themselves  the  sacred  dogma, 
'  A  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son/  It  was  left  to  Christian 
fathers,  blending  the  motherhood  of  Demeter  with  the  virgin 
mother  and  the  parentage  of  Zeus,  things  they  did  not  and  would 
not  understand,  to  make  of  the  sacred  legend  a  story  of  vile  human 
incest. 

Brimo,  though  we  find  her,  in  late  times,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  mysteries,  belongs  with  her  hell-hounds  to  a  couche  of  mytho- 
logy obviously  primitive. .  To  the  popular  mind  of  the  uninitiated 
she  lapsed  into  mere  bogeydom.  Lucian^  in  his  Oracle  of  the  Dead 
brings  her  in  with  the  rest  of  the  comic  horrors  of  Hades.  When 
the  underworld  decree  is  passed  the  magistrates  of  Hades  record 
their  votes,  the  populace  holds  up  its  hands,  'Brimo  snorts  approval, 
Cerberus  yelps  his  aye.* 

But  Apollonins  Rhodius*,  writing  of  thiugs  Thessalian,  and  by 
natural  temper  inclined  always  to  the  serious  and  beautiful,  knows 
of  Brimo  as  terrible  and  magical,  but  yet  as  the  Nursing  Mother 
(Kourotrophos).  When  Medea  is  about  to  pluck  the  aifful  under- 
world root  for  the  undoing  of  Jason, 

'Seven  times  bathed  she  herself  in  living  founts, 
Seven  times  called  she  on  Brimo,  she  who  haunts 
The  night,  the  Nursing  Mother.     In  black  weed  / 

And  murky  gloom  she  dwells,  Queen  o?  the  dead.' 

And  the  scholiast  commenting  on  the  passage  says  she  .is  Hecate, 
'whom  sorceresses  were  wont  magically  to  induce  (iirdr/eo'dai); 
and  they  called  her  Brimo  because  of  the  terror  and  horror  of 
her ;  and  she  sent  against  men  the  apparitions  called  Hekataia ; 
and  she  was  wont  to  change  her  shape,  hence  they  called  her 
Empusa.'  He  goes  oflF  into  fruitless  etymology  but  drops  by  the 
way  a  suggestion  that  may  contain  some  truth,  that  the  name 
Brimo  is  connected  with  6fipifio<;  '  raging,'  the  epithet  of  another 
Thracian,  Ares. 

Brimo  then,  some  said,  meant  the  Mighty,  some  the  Angry 

1  Loc.  MemppuB  20  xal  ^eSpifn/faaTO  ij  Bptfua  kcU  vXdKTjiaey  6  Kipptpot.  The 
antrannlatable  play  on  the  words  shows  that  the  name  Bruno  was  taken  to  imply 
a  load  angry  noise. 

'  ApoU.  Bhod.  III.  861,  and  schol.  ad  loo. 
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One.  The  two,  for  minds  obsessed  by  the  atmosphere  of  'aversion/ 
are  not  far  apart:  the  Angry-Raging  One  is  own  sister  to  the 
Angry  Demeter,  Demeter  Erinys.  But  by  their  Angry  name  it  is 
not  well  to  address  the  gods,  lest  by  sympathetic  magic  you  rouse 
the  very  anger  you  seek  to  allay.  Brimo  may  well  have  been  one 
of  the  Silent  Names. 

Brimo  is  Thessalian,  and  Thessalian  often  spells  'later  Thracian.* 
Brimo  is  near  akin  to  the  Mother  Kotys,  the  mystery  goddess  of  the 
Thracians,  but  we  cannot  say  that  she  is  herself  certainly  Thracian. 
For  definite  evidence  of  a  Thmcian  element  at  Eleusis  we  must 
look  to  its  chief  hereditary  priesthood,  the  family  fix)m  which  the 
Hierophant  was  taken,  the  Eumolpidae. 

e.     Thracian  infiuence  at  Eleusis.    Eumolpos. 

The  Eumolpidae  must  also  be  the  keystone  of  any  contention 
as  to  Thracian  influence  at  Eleusis,  and  fortunately  we  are  fairly 
well  informed  as  to  their  pi^ovenance. 

Sophocles^  in  the  Oedipus  Coloneus  makes  the  chorus  sing : 

*  0  to  be  there 
Upon  the  sea  shore,  where. 
Ablaze  with  light, 

The  Holy  Ones  for  mortals  their  dread  rite 
Niurse,  and  on  mortal  lips  the  golden  key 
Is  set  of  celebrant  Eumolpidae.' 

The  scholiast'  asks  the  very  pertinent  question — ^'Why  in 
the  world  have  the  Eumolpidae  presidency  over  the  rites,  when 
they  are  foreigners  ? '  He  proceeds  as  usual  to  make  several 
puzzled  and  contradictory  suggestions.  Perhaps  the  reason  is 
that  it  was  Eumolpos,  son  of  Deiope  daughter  of  Triptolemos,  who 

^  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1048.  I  have  translated  xX^  by  key  not  by  ual,  although,  as 
Prof.  Jebb  (ad  loo.)  points  out,  *  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  Eleusinian  Hierophant 
patting  a  key  to  the  lips  of  the  initiated.'  In  face  of  the  fact  that  the  key  was  the 
recognized  symbol  of  priestly  office,  I  incline' to  think  some  such  ceremony  was 
enacted.  We  know  from  Hesychius  (s.v.)  that  there  was  a  festival  or  ceremony 
called  '  the  festival  of  the  keys,'  Epikleidia,  but  unhappily  we  have  no  details  and 
cannot  use  the  fact  as  an  argument. 

^  Schol.  ad  Oed,  Col,  1048  j^etrai  rl  ^irore  ol  ^i&fic^rilku  rCav  rtKerw  i^dpxowrt 
^hoi  6yT€i;  etirot  5'  op  tu  5ri  d^toOo'i  wpwroy  rbv  E6/Ao\iro¥  xoirjffai  rAr  Ai7i'6ri|s  rijs 
TpiirToXiflou  rd  ^i^  'EXfvaivi  fivirri^pia  xal  oi>  tw  Qp^Ka  Kal  tovto  IffTopeuf  ^ffrpom  iv 
ry  ircpJ  r{o¥  ^ArdKrvv.  'Aice<rf5(o/)of  5i  irtfiwrbv  drb  toO  vpurrou  Ei^^Xtov  cXpoi  rir  xAf 
tcXctAs  iraraSef^oi'Ta,  ypdipiov  oOtws  *  Karoc«c^ou  Si  riiv  'EXcMrtya  UrropoOci  wpioTWf  fuif 
Tous  avToxO^as  etra  Spfxat  roOf  nerd  Evfju6\irov  Tafia.y€¥0fjti9wn  Tpor  potfSelup  els  rbv 
kut'  ^EpexSius  vdXefioVf  ru^is  64  fpaai  xal  rbv  EHfioKirop  eifpelp  r^v  /A&ifa't»  rifp  awreXw 
fUwriv  Kar^  iviavrbv  iv  'EXevffUft  Aiffiifrpi  xai  KSp-g,' 
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first  instituted  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis,  and  not  the  Thracian, 
and  this  was  the  view  taken  by  Istros  in  his  book  on  *  Things  out 
of  Order/  or  perhaps  Akesidorus  was  right ;  his  theory  was  that 
the  Eumolpos  who  founded  the  rites  was  fifth  in  descent  from  the 
first  Eumolpos. 

Unpleasant  facts  are  always  apt  to  be  classed  as  'Things  out  of 
Order.'  Facts  are  facts,  but  Order  is  what  you  happen  to  like 
yourself.  The  simple  fiict  cheerfully  accepted  at  Eleusis  was  that 
the  Eumolpidae  were  Thracians,  but  the  Athenians  did  not  like 
the  Thracians,  so  when  they  came  to  Eleusis  they  proceeded  to 
get  the  unpalatable  fact  into  '  order.'  One  of  two  things  must  be 
done,  either  the  Eumolpidae,  whose  respectability  was  above  im- 
peachment, must  be  provided  with  a  new  and  local  parentage,  they 
must  be  affiliated  to  Triptolemos,  or  the  old  parentage  must  be 
removed  to  a  safe  and  decorous  antiquity.  Few  people  feel  very 
acutely  about  what  happened  five  generations  ago. 

But  all  the  time  historians  knew  perfectly  well  what  really  had 
happened,  and  Akesidorus  proceeds  to  state  it  quite  simply: 
'  Tradition  says  that  Eleusis  was  first  inhabited  by  an  auto- 
chthonous population,  and  then  by  those  Thracians  who  came 
with  Eumolpos  to  help  in  the  war  against  Elrechtheus.'  He  lets 
out  at  last  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  complication, 
a  fight  between  Eleusis  and  Athens  and  a  contingent  of  Thracian 
auxiliaries.  The  war  had  been  internecine,  for  the  legend  says  the 
single  combat  between  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpos  ended  in  the 
death  of  both.  Athens  ultimately  emerged  to  political  supremacy, 
but  Eleusis,  to  which  Eumolpos  first  brought  his  rites,  maintained 
her  religious  hegemony.  Athens  did  what  she  could.  She  even 
built  herself  an  Eleusinion  and  instituted  Lesser  Mysteries ;  there 
was  much  to-ing  and  fro-ing  of  sacred  objects,  the  iepd  are 
brought  from  Eleusis  and  lacchos  makes  a  return  visit,  but  the 
actual  final  initiation  takes  place  at  Eleusis  and  the  chief 
celebrant  is  still  to  all  time  a  Thracian  Eumolpid\ 

Art  is  not  without  its  evidence  as  to  Eumolpos  at  Eleusis. 
The  simple  vase-painter  is  untroubled  by  the  Eleusinian  blend  of 

^  I  haye  elsewhere  {Myth,  and  Mon,  Ane.  Athens ^  p.  Ivii  ff.)  discussed  the 
relations  of  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpos.  The  view  there  expressed  as  to  the 
Eumolpidae  and  their  relation  to  Thrace  and  the  inoonung  of  Dionjsos  is  confirmed 
by  the  more  detailed  and  independent  examination  of  the  legend  by  Dr  Toepffer, 
Attische  Genealogie,  p.  40. 
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Dionysos  and  Demeter,  and  the  Thracian  origin  of  Eumolpos.  On 
the  kotyle  in  fig.  158,  signed  by  the  potter  Hieron,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum^  he  has  brought  together  in  friendly  comrade- 
ship a  group  of  Eleusinian  personages,  some  of  the  ancient  local 
stock,  some  of  the  northern  immigrants.  All  the  figures  are 
carefully  inscribed,  so  that  there  is  no  question  of  doubtful  inter- 
pretation. On  the  obverse,  and  plainly  occupying  the  central 
important  place,  the  young  local  hero  Triptolemos  starts  in  his 
winged  chariot  to  carry  his  ears  of  com  to  the  world.     Demeter 


Fio.  158. 

in  her  splendid  robe  stands  behind  him,  and  '  Pherophatta'  pours 
out  the  farewell  cup.  Triptolemos  was,  as  has  already  been 
noted  (p.  273),  originally  a  local  king ;  it  may  be  he  became 
young  out  of  complimentary  rivalry  with  the  child  lacchos. 
Behind  *  Pherophatta*  stands  a  nymph  whom,  but  for  the  inscription, 
we  should  not  have  dared  to  name,  *  Eleusis.'  Beneath  one  handle, 
looking  back  at  the  group  of  local  divinities,  is  the  seated 
Eumolpos,  and  near  him  is  a  great  swan — for  Eumolpos  is  the 

1  Cat,  61,  140 ;  Wiener  VorlegebUitter  A.  7. 
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sweet  singer.  He  is  the  Thracian  warrior  when  he  fights  Erech- 
theiis,  but  here  he  holds  the  sceptre  as  priestly  king;  he  is,  Thracian- 
fashion,  compounded  of  Ares  and  Orpheus.  The  centre  of  this 
reverse  picture  is  occupied  by  the  Thracian  Dionysos,  with  his 
great  vine  branch,  and  behind  him  comes  his  father  Zeus,  with 
thunderbolt  and  sceptre.  Dionysos  a  full-grown  man,  not  babe, 
balances  Triptolemos.  Eumolpos  is  vis  d  vts  to  Poseidon,  with 
whom  he  had  close  relations.  Amphitrite  completes  the  picture, 
a  veritable  little  manual  of  the  mythology  of  Eleusis. 

/.     The  Delphic  Dionysos  at  Eleusis  and  Agrae. 

Another  class  of  vase-paintings,  in  date  neariy  a  century  later 
than  that  of  Hieron,  bring  before  us  Dionysos  at  Eleusis,  but 
they  depict  him  as  an  incomer,  not  from  Thrace,  but  from  the 
half-way  station  of  Delphi.     A  polychrome  vase  of  the  4th  cen- 


tury B.C.,  formerly  in  the  Tyskiewicky  Collection*  (fig.  159),  puts  the 
matter  very  clearly.  The  central  figure  is  Demeter,  crowned  and 
sceptred,  sitting  on  an  altar-like  throne.  To  the  right  is  Kore  with 
her  torches.  She  turns  towards  Dionysos.  He  too  is  seated,  as 
becomes  a  god,  and  he  holds  his  thyrsos.  He  is  seated,  but  on 
what  a  throne !  He  is  seated  on  the  omphalos.  To  the  ancient 
mind    no    symbolism    could    speak    more    clearly;    Dionysos   is 

*  For  polychrome  fac-simDe  see  Coll.  Tyskiewicky^  PI.  x.    The  vase  is  now  in  the 
Maseom  at  Lyons. 
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accepted  at  Eleusis;  he  has  come  from  Delphi  and  brought  his 
omphalos  with  him.  We  are  apt  to  regard  the  omphalos  as 
exclusively  the  property  of  Apollo,  and  it  comes  as  something 
of  a  shock  to  see  Dionysos  seated  quietly  upon  it.  We  have 
already  (p.  320)  seen  that  Apollo  took  it  from  Ge,  took  the 
ancient  symbol  of  Mother  Earth  and  made  it  his  oracular  throne ; 
but  at  Delphi  men  knew  that  it  had  another  and  earlier  content. 
It  was  the  tomb  of  the  dismembered  Dionysos.  The  tradition 
that  Dionysos  was  buried  at  Delphi  is  recorded  again  and  again 
by  lexicographers,  Christian  Fathers,  and  Byzantine  historians; 
but  the  common  source  of  their  information  seems  to  be  the 
Atthis  of  Philochoros  (3rd  cent.  B.C.).  Cedrenus^  in  his  history 
of  the  whole  world,  tells  the  story  of  how  Dionysos  was  chased 
from  Boeotia,  and  ended  his  days  at  Delphi, '  and  the  remains  of 
him  are  buried  there  in  a  coffin  (iv  aop£).  And  his  gear  is  hung 
up  in  the  sanctuary,  as  the  learned  Demarchus  says  in  his  history 
of  him.  And  the  learned  Philochoros  gives  the  same  account 
in  his  exposition  about  Dionysos  himself;  his  tomb  is  to  be  seeD 
near  the  gold  Apollo.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  basis  on  which  he  writes  "  Here  lies  the  dead  Dionysos  the 
son  of  Semele".'  We  need  not  attach  serious  importance  to  what 
is  'conjectured,'  as  the  conjecture  seems  to  be  rather  of  Cedrenus 
than  Philochoros,  but  it  is  clear  that  Philochoros  recorded  a  tra- 
dition that  the  tomb  of  Dionysos  was  at  Delphi.  Tatian*  identifies 
the  tomb  of  Dionysos  with  the  omphalos. 

The  vase  in  fig.  159  does  not  stand  alone.  The  Ninnion  pinax', 
though  details  in  its  interpretation  remain  obscure,  is  clear  on  this 
one  point — the  influence  of  Delphi  on  the  Mysteries. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  difficult  and  important  monument 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  such  points  as  seem  to  me  certain  and 
immediately  relevant.  The  inscription  at  the  base  tells  us  that 
it  was  dedicated  by  a  woman  *  Ninnion  *  to  the  *  Two  Goddesses.' 
The  main  field  of  the  pinax  is  occupied  by  two  scenes,  occupying 

1  Cedrenas  Comp,  T,  i..  p.  24.  The  Bouroes  are  fnUj  giTen  in  Lobeck's 
Aglaophamust  p.  572.  The  word  pdOpw  is  sometimes  written  fidBpov,  a  detail  which 
does  not  affect  the  present  argument. 

*  Tatian  c.  Gr.  vin.  261  ip  rf  TtfUvu  rod  AriratBov  icaXecrcU  wj  d/t0aX6s,  6  Si 

»  Rev.  IntemaL  d'Arch^ologie  et  Numismatique  1901,  pL  i.  and  Dr  Svoronos's 
interpretation,  p.  234. 
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the  upper  and  lower  halves,  and  divided,  according  to  the  familiar 
convention  of  the  vase-painter,  into  two  parts  by  an  irregular 
white  line,  indicating  the  ground  on  which  the  figures  in  the 
upper  part  stand.  In  each  of  these  two  parts  some  of  the  figures, 
distinguished  by  their  larger  size,  are  divine,  e.g.  the  seated 
goddesses  to  the  right;  others,  of  smaller  stature,  are  human. 
Among  the  human  figures  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  row  one 


Fig,  160. 

is  marked  out  by  the  fsjcX,  that  she  carries  on  her  head  a  kemos 
(see  p.  159).  She  is  a  dancing  Kemophoros  \  She  is  the  principal 
figure  among  the  worshippers,  and  she  can  scarcely  be  other  than 
Ninnion ',  who  dedicated  the  pinax.  In  a  word,  Ninnion,  in  her 
votive  offering,  dedicates  the  representation  of  one,  and  certainly 
an  important,  element  in  her  own  initiation,  her  Kemophoria. 

^  PoU.  Onom,  iv.  103  t6  ykp  K€pyo^6pop  6pxv/^t  oWa  8ti  X/jcva  rj  iffx^P^^^^  (^poy. 
Kipya  5i  ravra  iKoXeiTO, 

^  Dt  Svoronos  identifies  *  Ninnion,'  and  I  believe  correctly,  with  the  hetaira 
Kannion,  whose  notorious  career  is  related  by  Athenaens  (Bk.  xiii.  §§  582  and  587), 
but  this  qnestion  is  for  my  purpose  irrelevant. 
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Of  this  initiation  why  does  she  give  a  twofold  representation  ? 
The  answer,  once  suggested,  is  simple  and  convincing.  Each  and 
every  candidate  was  twice  initiated,  once  in  the  spring,  at  Agrae, 
in  the  Lesser  Mysteries ;  once  in  the  autumn,  at  Eleusis,  in  the 
Greater  Mysteries.  The  scene  in  the  lower  half  is  the  initiation 
at  Agrae,  that  in  the  upper  half  the  initiation  at  Eleusis.  It 
is  the  scene  in  the  lower  half  that  specially  concerns  us. 

The  two  seated  goddesses  to  the  right  are  clearly  the  *  Two 
Goddesses,'  and  the  lower  one  is,  it  is  equally  evident,  the 
younger,  Kore.  She  is  seated  in  somewhat  curious  fashion  on  the 
ground;  near  her  is  an  empty  throne.  Some  interpreters  have 
said  that  the  vase-painter  meant  her  to  be  seated  on  the  throne, 
but  by  an  oversight  drew  in  her  figure  seated  a  little  above  it. 
But  the  artist's  intention  is  quite  clear.  Kore  is  seated  on  the 
ground,  indicated  by  the  curved  white  line  beneath  her.  The 
empty  throne  is  intentional  and  emphatic.  Demeter,  who  should 
be  seated  on  it,  who  in  the  upper  tier  is  seated  on  a  throne 
precisely  identical,  is  absent.  A  vase-painter  could  not  speak 
more  clearly. 

The  explanation  is  again  as  simple  as  illuminating.  The 
lower  tier  represents  the  initiation  of  Ninnion  into  the  Lesser 
Mysteries  at  Agrae.  These  were  sacred  to  Persephone,  not 
Demeter.  The  scholiast  ^  on  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes  says :  *  In 
the  course  of  the  year  two  sets  of  mysteries  are  perfomied  to 

Demeter  and  Kore,  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater the  Greater 

were  of  Demeter,  the  Lesser  of  Persephone  her  daughter.*  He 
further  tells  us  that  these  Lesser  Mysteries  were  a  sort  of  pre- 
purification  (yrpoKadapais:)  for  the  Greater,  and  that  they  were 
founded  later  than  the  great  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  tradition  said, 
in  order  that  Herakles  might  be  initiated.  To  these  statements 
Stephen'  of  Byzantium  adds  an  important  fact:  *the  Lesser 
Mysteries  performed  at  Agra  or  Agrae  were,'  he  says, '  an  imitation 
of  what  happened  about  Dionyaos* 

With  these  facts  in  our  minds  we  are  able  to  interpret  the 
lower  row  of  figures.  Kore  alone  receives  the  mystic  Ninnion, 
and  Dionysos  himself  acts  as  Dadouchos.     That  the  figure  holding 

1  Schol.  At.  PluU  846. 

'  Steph.  Byz.  "Aypa  Kal  'A^pot  x^f^^^  ^P^  fV^  T6\ewt,  ip  ^  rdk  ^Kph  fUHrHfpia 
iiriTeXeiTai  fUfxrj/JM  Tuy  irepl  rov  Aidyvaof. 
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the  torches  is  a  god  is  clear  from  his  greater  stature,  and,  if  a 
god,  he  can  be  none  other  than  Dionysos,  who,  as  lacchos,  led  the 
mystics  in  their  dance.  Dionysos  has  come  from  Delphi  and 
brought  his  great  white  omphalos  S  his  Delphic  grave,  with  him. 
Below  it  are  depicted  two  of  the  bundles  of  myrtle  twigs,  which 
are  frequently  the  emblems  of  initiation,  and  which  bore  the  name 
of  'BacchoiV 

This  interpretation  is  confirmed  when  we  turn  to  the  upper 
tier.  'Ninnion/  having  been  initiated  by  Dionysos  into  the 
mysteries  at  Agrae,  which  he  shared  with  Kore,  now  comes  for  the 
Greater  Mysteries  to  Eleusis.  Kore  herself  brings  her  mystic,  and 
leads  her  into  the  presence  of  Demeter  enthroned.  The  scene  is 
the  telesterion  of  Eleusis  marked  by  two  columns,  which,  be  it 
Boted,  extend  only  half-way  down  the  pinax.  In  the  Lesser 
Mysteries,  a  later  foundation,  Dionysos  shares  the  honours  with 
Kore ;  in  the  Greater  and  earlier  to  the  end  he  is  only  a  visitant. 

The  direct  influence  of  Delphi  on  Eleusis  as  evidenced  by  these 
vases,  and  by  many  inscriptions,  may  have  been  comparatively 
late,  but  in  a  place  to  which  Eumolpos  had  already,  brought  the 
worship  of  Dionysos  it  would  have  easy  access.  At  home  Delphi 
became  in  the  lapse  of  time  more  and  more  'all  for  Apollo,' 
but  abroad,  as  Athens,  Eleusis,  and  Magnesia  testify,  she  re- 
membered sometimes  to  promote  the  worship  of  a  god  greater 
than  Apollo,  a  god  who  was  before  him,  and  who  never  ceased, 
even  at  Delphi,  to  be  his  paredros,  Dionysos. 

Both  on  the  kotylos  of  Hieron  (fig.  158)  and  on  the  Tyskiewicky 
vase  (fig.  159)  Dionysos  at  Eleusis  is  represented  as  a  full-grown 
man,  not  as  a  mysteiy  babe.  This  fact  is  highly  significant. 
The  son  has  ceased  to  be  a  child,  and  growing  to  maturity  forgets 
his  relation  to  his  mother.  In  the  old  Thracian  religion,  preserved 
in  its  primitive  savagery  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Mother,  by  whatever 
name  she  be  called,  whether  Kotys  or  Kybele  or  Rhea  or  the 
Great  Mother,  is  the  dominant  factor ;  the  Son  is,  as  is  natural 

^  Dr  Svoronoa,  whose  brilliant  interpretation  of  the  pinax  I  foUow  in  the  main, 
sees  in  the  '  omphalos '  the  irirpa  dyi\curros.  Here  reluctantly  I  am  obliged  to 
differ. 

'  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Eq.  409,  fidxxoy  iKd\ow...Toi^  xXadovs  oOi  ol  fujffrai  ^povffi.  The 
name  given  to  these  bunches  of  myrtle  is  evidence  in  itself  of  the  intrusion 
of  the  worship  of  Dionysos. 
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in  a  matriarchal  civilization,  at  first  but  the  attribute  of  mother- 
hood. When  a  cult  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  primitive  women 
they  will  tend  to  keep  their  male  god  in  the  only  condition  they 
can  keep  him,  i.e.  as  child.  But  if  that  cult  is  to  advance  with 
civilization,  if  the  god  is  to  have  his  male  worshippers,  he  must 
grow  to  be  a  man;  and  as  the  power  of  the  Son  waxes  and  he 
becomes  more  and  more  the  Father,  the  power  of  the  Mother 
wanes,  and  she  that  was  the  Great  Mother  sinks  to  be  Semele 
the  thunder-stricken.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  old  principle  that 
man  makes  the  gods  in  his  own  image,  that  a  god  only  is  because  \ 
he  reflects  the  life  of  his  worshipper,  the  constant  shift  of  \ 
Dionysos  frpm  child  to  full-grown  man,  from  Son  of  his  Mother 
to  Son  of  his  Father,  becomes  intelligible,  nay  more,  necessary. 

In  all  probability  the  development  of  Dionysos  finom  child  to 
man  was  helped  and  precipitated  by  his  appropriation  of  the  vine — 
a  spirit  of  intoxication  will  be  worshipped  by  man  as  much  and 
perhaps  more  than  by  women.  But  the  interesting  thing  about 
Dionysos  is  that,  develope  as  he  may,  he  bears  to  the  end,  ag 
no  other  god  does,  the  stamp  of  his  matriarchal  origin.  He 
can  never  rid  himself  of  the  throng  of  worshipping  women,  he 
is  always  the  nursling  of  his  Maenads.  Moreover  the  instruments 
of  his  cult  are  always  not  his  but  his  mother's.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  all  orgiastic  cults  have  analogies,  nor,  as  is  usually 
maintained,  that  the  worship  of  Kybele  came  in  classical  times 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  was  ccmtaminated  with  that  of  Dionysos. 
All  this  is  tnie,  but  the  roots  of  the  analogy  lie  deeper  down. 
The  Mother  and  the  Son  were  together  from  the  beginning. 
Brimos  never  came  to  Eleusis  without  Brimo.  Demeter  at  Eleusis 
did  not  borrow  her  cymbals  from  Rhea;  she  had  her  own,  and 
Dionysos  shared  them.     Pindar  knows  it,  if  only  half  consciously : 

*0r  this,  0  Thebes,  thy  soul  hath  for  its  pride, 

That  Dionysos  thou  to  birth  didst  bring, 
Him  of  the  flowing  hair,  who  sits  beside 
Deo  for  whom  the  brazen  cymbals  ring.' 

StraboS  ^  we  have  already  seen  (p.  375),  knew  that  the  orgies 
of  Thrace  and  Phrygia  and  Crete  were  substantially  the  same, 
that  Kuretes  and  Satyrs  and  Korybants,  attendants  on  the  Son, 
are  also  satellites  of  the  Mother — and  he  cites  Euripides*.     The 

1  Strab.  X.  ill.  13  §  468.  >  Ear.  Bacch,  126. 
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Bacchae  never  forget   that  their   worship  is  of  the  Mother  as 
of  the  Son : 

*But  the  Timbrel,  the  Timbrel  is  another's, 

And  away  to  Mother  Rhea  it  must  wend ; 
And  to  our  holy  singing  from  the  Mother's 
The  mad  Satyrs  carried  it,  to  blend 
In  the  dancing  and  the  cheer 
Of  our  third  and  perfect  Year ; 
And  it  serves  Dionysos  in  the  end ! ' 

But  the  modern  mind,  obsessed  and  limited  by  a  canonical 
Olympus,  an  Olympus  which  is  '  all  for  the  Father/  has  forgotten 
the  Great  Mother,  robbed  the  Son  of  half  his  grace,  and  left  him 
desolate  of  all  kinship  save  adoption. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  at  Eleusis  the  mother  of  Dionysos 
should  fade  into  obscurity,  fade  so  all  but  entirely  that  save  for 
the  one  mention  in  the  Philosophoumena  we  should  have  bad 
no  certainty  of  the  birth  of  the  holy  child.  Eleusis,  before  the 
coming  of  Eumolpos  and  Dionysos,  had  its  Mother-goddess  De- 
meter,  and  she  would  not  lightly  brook  a  rival.  The  old 
matriarchal  couple,  the  Mother  and  the  Maid,  who  though  they 
were  two  persons  were  yet  but  one  goddess,  had  for  their  foster- 
child  now  one  local  hero,  now  another,  now  Demophon,  now  and 
qhiefly  Triptolemos.  At  the  coming  of  the  northern  Mother 
and  Son,  of  Brimo  and  Brimos  or  Semele  and  Dionysos,  matters 
had  to  be  adjusted  between  the  immigrant  and  the  indigenous 
divinities.  The  northern  Mother  fades  almost  wholly,  but  in 
the  Mysteries  her  Tbessalian  name  is  still  proclaimed  aloud. 
The  attributive  child  Brimos  is  merged,  partly  in  the  Athenian 
lacchos,  partly  in  the  local  hero  Triptolemos,  who,  to  meet  him 
half  way,  descended  from  his  high  estate  as  local  chieftain  to  be- 
come a  beautiful  boy  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  snakes. 

The  hopeless  fusion  and  confusion  is  well  evidenced  by  monu- 
ments like  the  relief  from  Eleusis'  in  fig.  161.  Here  are  the 
Mother  and  the  Maid,  the  Mother  with  her  sceptre,  the  Maid 
with  her  torch,  and  between  them  is  a  boy,  their  nursling.  Is 
he  Triptolemos,  is  he  lacchos?  The  question  may  be  asked, 
learned  monographs  may  be  and  have  been  written  in  favour  of 
either  name,  but  it  is  a  question  that  can  never   certainly  be 

^  From  a  photograph  of  the  relief,  now  in  the  National  Mnaeum  at  Athens. 
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answered.     He  is  the  young  male  divinity  of  Eleusis,  the  nursling 
of  the  goddesses ;  beyond  that  we  cannot  go. 

The  rite  of  the  Sacred  Marriage  and  the  Birth  of  the  Holy 
Child  have  been  considered  in  detail  because  they  were,  I  believe, 
the  central  mystery.  As- 
terius',  in  his  'Encomium 
on  the  Blessed  Martyrs' 
already  cited,  protests 
against  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries  as  the  head 
and  front  of  heathen 
idolatry  and  speaks  of  the 
Sacred  Marriage  as  its 
crowning  act.  'Are  not 
the  Mysteries  at  Eleusis 
the  chief  act  of  your  wor- 
ship and  does  not  the 
Attic  people  and  the 
whole  land  of  Hellas  as- 
semble that  it  may  ac- 
complish a  rite  of  folly? 
Is  there  not  there  per- 
formed the  descent  into 
darkness,  the  venerated 
congress  of  the  Hierophant  with  the  priestess,  of  him  alone  with 
her  alone  ?  Are  not  the  torches  extinguished  and  does  not  the 
vast  and  countless  assemblage  believe  that  in  what  is  done  by  the 
two  in  darkness  is  their  salvation  ? ' 

Making  all  allowance  for  the  fact  that  Christilin  Fathers 
naturally  focus  their  attention  on  rites  they  chose  to  regard  as 
immoral,  it  is  yet  abundantly  clear  that  at  Eleusis  the  Marriage 
and  the  Birth  were  the  culminating  ritual  acts,  acts  by  which 
union  with  the  divine^  the  goal  of  all  mystic  ceremonial,  was  at 
first  held  to  be  actually  effected,  later  symbolized.     Preceded  by 

*  S.  Aster.  Amasen.  Horn.  x.  in  SS.  Martyr,  off  K€fp6.\aLW  rrji  arjs  OprfffKclas  ra  hf 
'BXewrri'i  tivariffpia  xal  drjfios  ^ArrtKbs  #coi  ^  'EXXAs  iroffa  ffvvalpet  tya  rtX^ffjf  fiaTaiSrrfra : 
OvK  4k€i  t6  Kara^daiov  rb  ffKornvhv  /cat  aX  aefxt^al  tov  Upotpdprov  irp6s  r^)r  iepelop  ffvvTvxiau 
jibvov  irpbi  fidrriv ;  OiJx  al  Xafiirddes  a^ivvwrai  koX  h  iroKin  Koi  dvaplOfiiiTOi  Srifioi  rifif 
4rt^rfplap  aifruif  elvai  vofd^ovci  rd  4»  rt^  aK&rtfi  vaph,  tQp  Bijo  vpaTrdfitpa ; 
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rites  of  purification  such  as  the  Liknophoria,  amplified,  emphasized 
by  endless  subordinate  scenes,  reenacted  in  various  mythological 
forms,  as  e.g.  in  the  rape  of  Persephone,  they  yet  remained  at 
Eleusis,  at  Samothrace  and  elsewhere,  the  ciurdinal  mysteries. 
Man  makes  the  rites  of  the  gods  in  the  image  of  his  human  con- 
duct. The  mysteries  of  these  man-made  gods  are  but  the  eternal 
mysteries  of  the  life  of  man.  The  examination  of  endless  various 
and  shifting  details  would  lead  us  no  further. 

Before  we  leave  the  Sacred  Marriage,  an  ethnographical  point 
of  some  interest  remains  to  be  considered. 

g,     Cretan  influence  on  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis, 

In  Crete  we  found  the  Omophagia  and  the  Mother,  but  no 
marriage  rite,  and  yet  there  is  evidence  that  makes  it  highly 
probable  that  Demeter  and  her  marriage  developed  in  Crete  and 
came  thence  to  Eleusis. 

Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  Homeric  Hymn*  : 

^Dos  is  the  name  that  to  me  my  holy  mother  gave, 
And  I  am  come  from  Crete  across  the  wide  sea-water  wave.' 

This  may  be  a  mere  chance  pirate  legend,  but  such  legends 
ofben  echo  ethnographical  fact. 

Again  at  the  close  of  the  Hymn"  the  poet  seems  to  remember 
the  island  route  by  which  Demeter  passed  to  Thessaly : 

'Goddess  who  holdst  the  fragrance  of  Eleusis  in  thy  hands, 
Mistress  of  rocky  Antron  and  Pares*  sea-girt  strand, 
Lady  revered,  fair  Deo,  gift-giver  year  by  year, 
Thou  and  thy  fair  Persephone,  to  us  incline  thine  ear.' 

Whether   Demeter  brought  her  daughter  from  Crete  must 

remain  for  the  present  unconsidered;  but  from  mythology,  not 

ritual,   we   learn   that   in   Crete   she    had    a    Sacred   Marriage. 

Calypso,  recounting  the  tale  of  ancient  mortal  lovers  of  whom 

the  gods  were  jealous,  says':  •* 

*So  too  fair-haired  Demeter  once  in  the  spring  did  yield 
To  love,  and  with  lasion  lav  in  a  new-ploughed  field. 
But  not  for  long  she  loved  him,  for  2ieus  high  overhead 
Cast  on  him  his  white  lightning  and  lasion  lay  dead.' 

1  Hymn,  ad  Cer.  122.  «  v,  490. 

'  Od,  V.  125  P€iQ  hi  Tpiv&Ktp,  I  yentare  to  render  rptir6Xy  by  'in  the  spring,' 
because  TheophrastoB  (H.P.  vn.  1)  says  there  were  three  ploughings,  one  in  the 
winter,  one  in  the  summer  and  a  third  between  the  two  {Aporos  rplros  6  fj^era^^ 
ro&rtop)  which  must  have  been  in  the  spring  before  the  seed  was  sown.  Triptolemoa 
is  the  Eleusinian  lasion. 
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It  is  one  of  the  lovely  earth-born  myths  that  crop  up  now  and 
again  in  Homer,  telling  of  an  older  simpler  world,  of  gods  who  had 
only  half  emerged  from  the  natural  things  they  are,  real  earth- 
born  flesh  and  blood  creatures,  not  splendid  phantoms  of  an 
imagined  Olympic  pageant.  Ta  smite  and  slay  these  primitive 
divinities  of  the  order  he  supersedes,  Zeus  is  always  ready  with 
his  virtuous  thunderbolt. 

Hesiod*,  if  later  in  date,  is  almost  always  earlier  in  thought 

than  Homer.     He  knows  of  the  Marriage  and  knows  that  it  was 

in  Crete  : 

*Demeter  brought  forth  Ploutos;  a  glorious  goddess  she, 
And  yet  she  loved  lasion,  a  mortal  hero  he. 
In  Crete's  rich  furrows  lay  they ;  glad  and  kindly  was  the  birth 
Of  him  whose  way  is  on  the  sea  and  over  all  the  Earth. 
Happ^,  happy  is  the  mortal  who  doth  meet  him  as  he  goes. 
For  nis  hands  are  fidl  of  blessings  and  his  treasure  ovei^ows.' 

Theocritus*  knows  that  this  Marriage  of  lasion  was  a  Mystery : 

'Oh,  happy,  happ^,  in  his  changeless  fate, 
Endymion  dreaming ;  happy,  Love,  and  great 

lasion,  who  won  the  mystic  joy 
That  ye  shall  never  learn,  Unconsecrate !' 

Hesiod  is  all  husbandman;  he  knows  of  no  mystery  child', 

only  of  the  old  agricultural  mimetic  rite  and  the  child  who  is  the 

fruits  of  the  ecu'th  and  of  the  sea.     Zeus  with  his  thunder  has  not 

yet  come  to  make  of  innocent  bliss  a  transgression.    Hesiod  might 

have  written  the  ancient  tag  preserved  for  us  by  his  scholiast^: 

'Ah  for  the  wheat  and  barley,  O  child  Ploutos.' 

The  writer  of  the  Homeric  Hymn^  is  altogether  Zeus-ridden, 
hence  many  of  the  anomalies  and  absurdities  of  the  tale  he  so 
beautifully  tells;  he  is  Homeric  in  his  aloofness  from  things  primi- 
tive, he  is  also  Orphic  in  his  emphasis  on  the  spiritual  bliss  of  the 
initiated  and  in  his  other-worldliness.  He  is  concerned  to  show 
their  future  weal  rather  than  their  present  wealth : 

'Blessed  is  he  among  men  who  is  given  these  rites  to  know. 
But  the  uninitiate  man,  the  man  without,  must  go 
To  no  such  happy  lot  when  dead  in  the  dusk  below.' 


^  Hes.  Theog,  969. 

>  Theocr.  id.  in.  60.    Translated  by  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 

'  In  Samothrace,  lasion  becomes  a  mystery-fiRure.  He  is  the  father  of  Korybas, 
and  his  sister  Harmonia  takes  her  Itpbt  ydfios  to  Thebes.  Again  the  route  is  by  the 
islands,  see  Died.  v.  45. 

'  Sohol.  ad  Hes.  Theog.  971  koL  ydip  ii  irapoifda  *  rvpiap  koX  Kpi$w¥,  w  pifwte  IlXovre.' 

*  Horn.  Hymn,  ad  Cer,  480. 
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And  yet,  so  strong  is  the  ancient  agricultural  tradition  and 
association  of  the  rites  that  the  primitive  sacred  child  of  Crete,  the 
Wealth-god,  reemerges*  almost  automatically  at  the  close,  though 
in  half  abstracted  fashion,  bom  of  heaven  not  earth  : 

'  Then  when  the  goddess  all  things  had  ordered  of  her  grace, 
She  fared  to  high  Olympus,  their  ereat  assembly  place. 
There  do  they  dwell  with  Father  Zeus,  who  thunders  through  the  sky, 
Holy  and  reverend  are  their  names,  and  great  his  earthly  joy 
Whom  they  vouchsafe  to  love.    Above  all  mortals  is  he  blest. 
Swiftly  they  send  to  his  great  home  Ploutos  to  be  his  guest.' 

The  mimetic  marriage  of  Crete,  a  bit  of  sympathetic  magic 
common  to  many  primitive  peoples,  became  a  cardinal  mystic 
rite.  Diodorus'  in  a  very  instructive  passage  tells  us  that  in 
Crete  'mysteries'  were  not  mysterious,  and  we  shall  not,  I  think, 
be  far  wrong  if  we  suppose  that  the  Cretan  non-mysterious  form 
was  the  earlier.  After  discussing  Cretan  mythology  he  says: 
*  The  Cretans  in  alleging  that  they  from  Crete  conferred  on  other 
mortals  the  services  of  the  gods,  sacrifices  and  rites  appertaining 
to  mysteries,  bring  forward  this  point  as  being  to  their  thinking 
the  principal  piece  of  evidence.  The  rite  of  initiation,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  is  that  which  is  performed  by 
the  Athenians  at  Eleusis,  and  the  rite  at  Samothrace  and  that  in 
Thrace  among  the  Cicones,  the  country  of  Orpheus,  inventor  of 
rites,  all  these  are  imparted  as  mysteries,  whereas  in  Crete  at 
Cnossos  the  custom  from  ancient  times  was  that  these  rites  should 
be  communicated  openly  and  to  all,  and  things  that  among  the 
other  peoples  were  communicated  in  secrecy  among  the  Cretans 
no  one  concealed  from  any  one  who  wished  to  know.* 

The  Cretans,  like  most  patriots,  went  a  little  too  far.  The 
gods  had  not  left  themselves  without  witness  among  other  peoples 
till  they,  the  elect  Cretans,  started  on  their  missionary  enterprise. 
But,  as  regards  certain  mystery  rites,  as  regards  two  of  those 
discussed  in  detail,  the  Omophagia  and  the  Sacred  Marriage, 
may  not  their  statement  have  been  substantially  true  ?  Before 
the  downward  movement  of  Dionysos  from  the  North,  may  iliert- 
not  have  been  an  upward  movement  of  (shall  we  say)  Orpheus 
from  the  South?  May  not  the  Orphic  mysteries  of  the  Mother 
have  started,  or  at  least  fully  developed,  in  matriarchal  Crete  ^ 

*  V.  4S8.  '  Died.  v.  77,  and  see  Died.  v.  64. 

'  Plut.  An  ten,  ett  ger.  resp,  xvn.  -^  5^  irarpU  Koi  firfrplt  (wf  K^ei  KaXovcri), 
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Crete  that  was  to  the  end  *of  the  Mother/  that  refused  even 
in  hep  language  to  recognize  the  foolish  empty  patriarchalism, 
'Father-land*?  In  Crete  the  discoveries  of  Mr  Arthur  Evans  have 
shown  us  a  splendid  and  barbarous  civilization,  mature,  even  deca- 
dent, before  the  uprising  of  Athens.  From  Crete  to  Athens  came 
Epimenides,  who  is  but  a  quasi-historical  Orpheus,  and  with  hina 

/  he  brought  rites  of  cleansing.  In  Cretan  'Mycenaean'  civilization* 
S    and  only  there,  is  seen  that  strange  blend  of  Egyptian  and  *  Pelas- 

(  gian '  that  haunted  Plutarch  and  made  him  say  that  Osiris  was 
one  with  Dionysos,  Isis  with  Demeter. 

Diodorus,  quoting  the  local  tradition,  knows  the  very  route  by 
which  the  rites  of  Crete  went  northward,  by  way  of  the  islands, 
by  Samothrace  home  of  the  mysteries,  up  to  the  land  of  the  Ciconea 
There,  it  would  seem,  Orpheus  the  sober  met  the  raging  wine-god, 
there  the  Maenads  slew  him,  and  repented  and  upraised  his  sanc- 
tuary. Thence  the  two  religions,  so  diflFerent  yet  so  intimately 
fused,  came  down  to  Greece,  a  conjoint  force,  dominant,  irresistible. 
Mysticism  and  'Enthusiasm'  are  met  together,  and,  for  Greek 
religion,  the  last  word  is  said. 

Orpheus  for  all  his  lyre-pla3ring  is  a  priest  or  rather  a  '  reli- 
gious.' Dionysos  is,  at  least  as  we  know  him  at  Athens,  less 
priest  than  artist.  Most  primitive  religions  have  Bpcifi^eva,  but 
from  the  religion  of  Dionysos  sprang  the  drama.  The  analogy 
between  Bpcifieva,  things  done,  actions,  and  Bpafiay  a  Thing  Acted 
in  the  stage  sense,  has  been  often  observed,  but  the  problem  still 
remains — why  was  the  transition  eflfected  in  the  religion  of  Dio- 
nysos and  in  his  only,  why  have  Athene  and  Zeus  and  Poseidon  no 
drama,  only  Bpdfieva  ? 

h.     The  Drama  of  Dionysos  and  the  ipwp^va  of  Eleusis. 

The  question  would  not  be  raised  here  but  that  the  answer 
I  would  suggest  comes  mainly  fix)m  religion,  and  some  stages  of 
the  transition  are,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  the  ritual  of  Eleusia 

Epic,  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry  succeed  each  other  in  our 
handbooks  and  our  minds  in  easy  and  canonical  fashion.    Lyric 

^  A.  J.  Evans,  The  Palace  ofKnoasoa  in  it»  Egyptian  relatiom,  Egypt  Ezploration 
Fund,  Arch.  Beport  1899—90,  p.  60. 
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poetry  asks  no  explanation,  or  finds  it  instantly  in  our  common 
human  egotism.  But  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  from  the  epos,  the 
xiarrative,  to  the  drama,  the  enactment,  is  a  momentous  step, 
one,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  taken  in  Greece  till  after  centuries  of 
epic  achievement,  and  then  taken  suddenly,  almost  in  the  dark,  and 
irrevocably.  All  we  really  know  of  this  momentous  step  is  that  it 
^was  taken  some  time  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  and  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  Dionysos.  Surely  it  is  at  least  possible  ^ 
that  the  real  impulse  to  the  drama  lay  not  wholly  in '  goat-songs'  and 
'circular  dancing  places'  but  also  in  the  cardinal,  the  essentially    , 

dramatic,  conviction  of  the  religion  nf  Dion ysioa,  fhsit  thft  lynrahippftr  .  - 
^n  not  only  worship  bnh  OATX  bftmmft^  pati  ^  Y^^  gc^y  Athene 
and  Zeus  and  Poseidon  have  .no  drama  because  no  one,  in  his 
wildest  moments,  believed  he  could  become  and  be  Athene  or  Zeus 
or  Poseidon.  It  is  indeed  only  in  the  orgiastic  religions  that  these 
splendid  moments  of  conviction  could  come,  and,  for  Greece  at 
least,  only  in  an  orgiastic  religion  did  the  drama  take  its  rise. 

In  the  rites  at  Eleusis  of  which  most  details  are  known  we 
have  the  very  last  stage  of  the  development  before  the  final  step 
was  actually  taken,  we  have  Zpfofjueva  on  the  very  verge  of  drama. 

Late  authors  in  describing  the  Eleusinian  rites  use  constantly 
the  vocabulary  of  the  stage.  Take  the  account  of  Psellus",  whose 
testimony  has  been  too  much  neglected.     Psellus  is   recording 

1  An  instance  of  a  sacred  pantomime  in  which  the  parts  of  gods  were  taken 
by  'lobacchoi'  is  given  in  another  connection  (p.  475),  bat  this  pantomime  cannot 
be  used  as  evidence.    Its  date  is  long  after  the  rise  of  the  drama. 

^  Psellus,  Quaenam  sunt  Graecorum  opiniones  de  dcLemonihus  3  (ed.  Migne).  a  ^ 
ytfAwrr^pia  raOTav  oXa  adrUa  rdk  'EXev<rfvia  r6y  fivSiKbv  inroKplveTai  Ala  mywiyLtvov  ijyow 
T'j  Aijoi  1j  tJ  Ai7/ii^£/}t  Kod  rj  BvyaTpi  Ta&rris  ^epeiftdrTy,  r  j  xal  K6pu.  'BirciJ^  W 
ifUWov  xal  dtppodlaioi  iirl  tJ  fiuifyirei  ylyeaBai  (rvfirXoKalf  dvadii/€ToU  trtot  ^  *Aif>podlTfi 
drd  TiVioff  TTeTXturfiipfOP  firidiufp  ireXdyios.  ETra  di  ya/x'^Xios  iirl  r^  K6pjf  vfiefcuot,  KoU 
{fw^dowrof  ol  T€\o6fuvoi  *  iK  Tv/xwdifov  (ipayoPy  ix  KUfifidXtay  Uriovy  iKipvoif>6pnira,  {firb  to¥ 
raffrbv  eUriiw.*  *TxoKpUf€rai  di  xal  rat  AifoDs  tbSiyas.  *lKeTrfplai  yoOif  avrlxa  Arfovf, 
K(d  x^^V^  irbffts  Kol  KapdidKylcu.  *E<f>*  ott  xed  rpaybffKcXes  fdfirina  ToBcutfdfxcpoy  irepl  rois 
didt/puKY  6Tt  v€p  6  Zei^  SUai  dworiyvdi  rrji  fiiat  rf  Ai^fiTfTpi  rpdyov  Spxcis  dTcortixiiP  rtp 
K6Xir(fi  ra&rrjs  KariOero  wrrep  Sif  xal  iaurov.  '  EtI  ir&ffUf  al  toG  AiovOaov  rifial  xal  ^ 
kLotis  Kal  rd  ToXt;6/Li^aXa  ir&irapa  koI  ol  r^  2Sa/3a^t<^  reXoAfievoi  xal  ol  fxijrpidl^oin'es 
KXudiififis  T€  xal  MifiaXX6pes,  xai  th  iixCiP  Xipris  OearptStTfios  Ktd  Atabibvaxw  xaXretov 
KoX  Kop6^s  dXXos  Kol  Kodpfjs  frepot  daifidytav  fuffffnara.  *E4>*  oU  ^  Bau/Su;  rovft 
firfpods  draurupofUvTi  koI  6  ywaiK€Tos  Krds'  oCrta  ydp  iyofid^ovai  rify  €u8<^  aUrxvyfipt^yoL. 
Ka2  oih'tai  iy  aUrxpv  Tiiy  TtXerrjy  KaTaX(fOiHriy. 

I  owe  this  reference  to  Taylor's  Eleusinian  Mysteries.  The  book  is  by  modem 
authorities  as  a  rule  contemptuously  ignored,  probably  because  Taylor's  construing 
is  always  vague  and  often  inaccurate  and  he  entirely  declines  to  accentuate  his 
Greek.  In  spite  of  these  minor  drawbacks  his  attitude  towards  the  interpretation 
of  the  Mysteries  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  many  better  furnished  scholars. 
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'what  the  Greeks  believe  about  demons'  and  he  passes  from  theo- 
logy to  ritual.  '  Yes  and  the  mysteries  of  these  (demons),  as  for 
example  those  of  Eleusis,  enact  the  double  story  of  Deo  or 
Demeter  and  her  daughter  Pherephatta  or  Kore.  As  in  the  rite 
of  initiation  love  affairs  are  to  take  place,  Aphrodite  of  the  Sea  is 
represented  as  uprising.  Next  there  is  the  wedding  rite  for  Kore. 
And  the  initiated  sing  as  an  accompaniment  "  I  have  eaten  from 
the  timbrel,  I  have  drunk  from  the  cymbals,  I  have  carried  the 
kemos,  I  have  gone  down  into  the  bridal  chamber."  Then  also 
they  enact  the  birth-pains  of  Deo.  At  least  there  are  cries  of 
entreaty  of  Deo,  and  there  is  the  draught  of  gall  and  the  throes 
of  pain.  Afber  these  there  is  a  goat-legged  mime  because  of  what 
Zeus  did  to  Demeter.  After  all  this  there  are  the  rites  of  Dionysos 
and  the  cista  and  the  cakes  with  many  bosses  and  the  initiated 
to  Sabazios  and  the  Klodones  and  Mimallones  who  do  the  rites  of 
the  Mother  and  the  sounding  cauldron  of  Thesprotia  and  the 
gong  of  Dodona  and  a  Korybas  and  a  Koures,  separate  figures, 
mimic  forms  of  demons.     After  this  is  the  action  of  Baubo^.' 

Psellus  shows  us  the  sacred  pantomime  in  full  complexity. 
From  other  sources  we  know  that  it  was  not  all  dumb-show,  that 
other  words  were  spoken  besides  the  confession  of  the  'tokens.' 
Galen*  when  he  is  urging  his  readers  to  attend  to  natural  science  no 
less  than  theology  says :  *  Lend  me  then  your  whole  attention  even 
more  than  you  did  supposing  you  were  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian 
and  Samothracian  mysteries  or  any  other  holy  rite  and  gave 
yourself  up  wholly  to  the  things  done  and  the  things  spoken  by  the 
Hierophants.' 

The  fashion  in  which  the  'things  spoken '  supplemented  and 
helped  out  the  'things  done'  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  curious 

^  The  aooonnt  of  PseUus  is  for  obvious  reasons  rather  resumed  than  translated. 
Some  of  the  rites  recorded  by  Psellus  are  not  in  harmony  with  modern  conventions, 
and  for  my  purpose  it  is  not  needful  to  discuss  them.  But  once  for  aU  I  wish 
to  record  my  conviction  that  such  evil  as  we  find  in  these  mysteries  we  bring 
with  us.  The  mind  of  Herondas  is  not  the  measure  of  primitive  sanctities. 
The  story  of  Babo  or  Baubo  has  always  been  a  stumbling-block,  but  we  know  now 
that  her  action  was  a  primitive  and  perfectly  reverent  Tpo^curxdnw ;  as  such  it 
is  depicted  on  ancient  amulets.  Its  significance  and  its  apotropaic  potency  alike 
appear  in  the  very  early  matriarchal  legend  of  the  Lycian  Bellerophon  (Plut. 
de  mulier.  virt.  ix.).  The  true  mystic  said  with  Heradeitos  (ap.  Clem.  Protr,  ii. 
p.  30) :  E^  firj  yd,p  Aio^i^ffifi  irofiiriiv  iKolewro  koI  Ofjofcoy  dfffUL  aUhloiauft  wcuS^ffrara 
elpTfaar*  dv  aUrbs  di  ^AtSris  xal  Ai6rv<roY  2re^  fiaUpwrtu  xal  XififcU^ovriP.  See  Pfleiderer, 
Die  PHlotophie  des  Heraklit  im  Lichte  der  Mytterienidee^  p.  28. 

*  Galen,  de  Usu  Part.  vii.  14  §  469  ;  see  Lobeok,  Aglaoph,  p.  68. 
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fictitioas  legal  case  which  occurs  among  the  collection  of  rhetorical 
exercises  made  by  Sopater^.  A  young  man  dreams  that  he  is 
initiated,  and  sees  the  'things  done/  He  recounts  the  'things 
done'  to  an  initiated  friend  and  asks  if  they  correspond  to  the 
actual  Eleusinian  rite.  The  friend  nods  assent.  Is  the  friend 
^ilty  of  impiety,  i.e.  has  he  revealed  the  '  things  done '  to  one 
uninitiated  ?  No,  argues  the  initiated  man,  for  the  dreamer  was 
really  initiated  by  the  goddesses  themselves ;  only  one  thing  was 
lacking  to  him,  he  had  not  heard  the  voice  of  the  hierophant  so 
as  to  understand  clearly  the  sense  of  the  symbols  uttered  by  him. 
The  symbols  uttered  must  have  been  words  corresponding  to, 
explanatory  of,  the  things  done,  dark  enough  no  doubt,  but  felt  to 
be  illuminating.  The  Hierophant  acted  as  sacred  showman  to 
the  pantomime.  Here  we  have  brought  into  close,  inevitable  con- 
junction the  narrative  element  of  the  epos  and  the  action  element 
of  the  drama.  We  have  all  the  apparatus  of  the  stage,  the  ap- 
pearances and  disappearances,  the  dancing  and  the  singing,  the 
lights,  the  voices  and  the  darkness.  Religion  gave  all  the  circum- 
stances and  the  scenery,  religion  woke  the  instinct  of  intense 
impersonation,  some  genius  made  the  dumb  figures  speak  them- 
selves and  tragedy  was  bom. 

Dionysos  gave  men  tragedy  to  gladden  and  to  greaten  their 
toilsome  life  on  earth.  His  other  great  gift  was,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  the  hope  that  by  attaining  divinity  they  would  as  a 
necessary  consequence  attain  immortality.  To  the  dim  forecast  of 
some  sort  of  after  guerdon  that  Demeter  gave,  he  brought  some- 
thing as  near  conviction  as  the  human  mind  can  get.  Plutarch" 
writes  to  his  wife  when  they  have  lost  their  little  girl,  who 
was  so  like  the  father  and  so  dear  to  the  mother,  and  he  bids  her 
remember  both  her  traditional  faith  and  *the  mystic  symbols  of  the 
rites  of  initiation  to  Dionysos.'  These,  he  says,  will  prevent  her 
from  thinking  that  the  soul  suffers  nothing  after  death,  that  it 
ceases  to  be.  He  reads  into  these  rites  of  course  his  own  Plato- 
nism;  they  teach  him  that  the  soul  is  like  a  bird  caught  in  a  cage, 
caught  and  recaught  ever  in  new  births,  that  the  evil  of  old  age  is 

^  Sopat.  But.  Qtuteit.    Walz,  Rhet,  Oraec,  vol.  viii.  p.  1. 

*  Plut.  Cofuol.  ad  uxor.  x.  Uri  KtaMei  ae  TiCT^tteiv  6  wdrpios  \&yos  Kod  t4  /ivo-rtjcd 
ff^ftpdKa  Tu¥  Tcpi  rbv  At^wrw  dpytcurfAwy  a  a^urfuv  dXXi)Xots  o2  icotyoOvres. 
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not  its  wrinkles  and  grey  hairs  but,  hardest  thing  of  all,  the  dim- 
ness* and  stateness  of  the  soul  to  the  memory  of  things  '  there '  not 
here ;  and  the  soul  that  leaves  the  body  soon  is  not  cramped  and 
bent  but  only  softly  and  pliantly  moulded  and  soon  shakes  its 
mane  and  is  free,  just  as  fire  that  is  quenched  and  relighted  forth- 
with flames  and  sparkles  anew.  The  customs  of  his  country  for- 
bade him  to  make  libations  for  children,  and  he  reads  into  the  old 
barbarous  convention,  based  on  the  harmlessness  of  the  child-ghost, 
the  doctrine  that  children  have  no  part  in  earth  and  earthly  things, 
but  have  passed  straightway  to  a  better  and  more  divine  fate.  Still 
in  the  mystic  8}n[nbols  of  Dionysos  he  sees  only  what  was  there 
implicit  if  only  in  dim  feshion. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  rites  of  Eleusis  and  other  Orphic 
mysteries  contained  among  these  '  things  done '  mimetic  presen- 
tations of  a  future  life,  a  sort  of  revelation  and  instruction  for  the 
conduct  of  the  soul  in  the  world  below.  Elements  of  this  kind, 
it  will  later  be  seen,  may  easily  have  been  interpolated  from  Egypt, 
but  for  Eleusis  we  have  no  certain  evidenca  The  best  witness 
to  the  faitb  of  the  Orphic  as  to  the  future  life  are  his  own  con- 
fessions buried  with  him  in  his  tomb,  inscribed  happily  for  us  on 
imperishable  gold,  and  to  this  witness  we  must  now  turn. 
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CHAPTEE  XL 

ORPHIC  ESCHATOLOGY. 

'XAipCT,    lra>  a'    YMMIN    eCOC    AMBpOTOC,    OYKCTI    ONHTdc/ 

a.    The  Orphic  Tablets. 

The  monuments  in  question  are  a  series  of  eight  inscribed 
tablets  all  of  very  thin  gold,  which  have  come  to  light  in  tombs. 
Six  out  of  the  eight  were  found  in  Lower  Italy,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  ancient  Sybaris,  one  near  Borne,  one  in  Crete.  In  the  first 
and  third  cases,  it  should  be  noted,  the  place  jprovewawc^  is  an  ancient 
home  of  Oi-phism.  These  tablets  are  of  such  cardinal  importance 
that  they  will  need  to  be  examined  separately  and  in  detail.  But 
all  have  this  much  in  common :  buried  with  the  dead  they  contain 
instructions  for  his  conduct  in  the  world  below,  exhortations  to  the 
soul,  formularies  to  be  repeated,  confessions  of  faith  and  of  ritual 
performed,  and  the  like.  They  belong  to  the  domain  of  ritual 
rather  than  of  literature,  and  therefore  offer  evidence  the  more 
unimpeachable ;  but,  though  defective  in  style  and  offcen  regardless 
of  metre,  they  are  touched  with  a  certain  ecstasy  of  conviction 
that  lifts  them  sometimes  to  a  high  level  of  poetry. 

The  Orphic  tablets  have  frequently  been  discussed^  but  their 
full  importance  as  documents  for  the  history  of  Greek  religion  has 
perhaps  as  yet  not  been  fully  realized.  Their  interpretation 
presents  exceptional  difficulties;  the  shining  surface  and  creased 
condition  of  the  gold-leaf  on  which  they  are  written  make  them 
difficult  to  photograph  and  irksome  to  decipher;  moreover  the 
text,  even  when  deciphered,  is  in  some  cases  obviously  fragmentary. 
It  has  been  thought  best  to  reserve  all  textual  difficulties  for 
separate  discussion^. 

1  See  especially  A.  Dieterich,  Nekuiaj  pp.  84  flf.,  and  De  Hymnis  Orphicis, 
pp.  31  ff.     Other  references  are  given  in  the  notes  and  Appendix. 
*  In  the  Appendix  kindly  written  for  me  by  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 
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The  series  of  tablets  or  scrolls  is  as  follows : 
I.     The  Petdia  tablet^  (fig.  162). 


H/^pA|>AAYrHIAEY^HHEirHK  Y/AHSVPAfffilo//f 

^ypM^  t  »i-^£:rcPAH^«x/AHHA^olvH  Hi/\noA  y^l 


I  OAr*  E  I' 


Fig.  162. 


^  Thou  shalt  find  on  the  left  of  the  House  of  Hades  a  Well-spriog^ 
And  by  the  side  thereof  standing  a  ^hite  cypress. 
To  this  Well-spring  approach  not  near. 
But  thou  shalt  find  another  by  the  Lake  of  Memory, 
Cold  water  flowing  forth,  and  there  are  Guardians  before  it 
Say :   "  I  am  a  child  of  Earth  and  of  Starry  Heaven ; 
But  my  race  is  of  Heaven  (alone).    This  ye  know  yourselves. 
And  lo,  I  am  parched  with  thirst  and  I  perish.    Give  me  quickly 
The  cold  water  flowing  forth  from  the  Lake  of  Memory." 
And  of  themselves  they  will  give  thee  to  drink  from  the  holy  Well-springs 
And  thereafter  among  the  other  Heroes  thou  shalt  have  lordship....' 

The  text  breaks  off  at  this  point.  The  scattered  words  that 
remain  make  no  consecutive  sense.  Of  the  last  line,  written  from 
bottom  to  top  of  the  right  edge  of  the  tablet,  the  two  last  words 
only  are  legible,  'darkness  enfolding'  (o-koto^  dfA<f>tKaXvy^a^). 

1  Brit.  Mas.  Qold  Ornament  Boom,  Table-Case  H.  Eaibel,  CIGIS,  No.  641. 
The  tablet  had  been  rolled  up  and  placed  in  a  hexagonal  oylinder  hanging  from  a 
delicate  gold  chain  and  doubtless  worn  by  the  dead  person  as  an  amulet.  The 
facsimile  reproduced  here  and  first  published  J.H.S,  m.  p.  112  was  verified  for 
Prof.  Comparetti  by  Mr  Cecil  Smith  and  supersedes  Eaibers  publication.  As  the 
letters  in  the  original  are  small  and  in  places  not  easily  legible,  Mr  Smith's 
reading  is  given  below: 

Evpifia-ffeis  5'  *AlBao  SSfuov  4w*  dpurrepii  KpT/jfrfP 

vdp  5*  a&r^  \evK^  iaTrjKViaif  Kvwdpurffov' 

ra&ntt  Tift  Kfr/jyifs  firidi  ffX'^^^  ifureXSureiai, 

Eiffyfyreit  d'  iriptuf  r^s  Mvyifuxn^t  dir6  XLpurris 

^vxP^y  Mtap  wpopiov   0t^Xaires  d*  iwLwpoffdetf  iwriM, 

W-rtiV   T^s  ira?t  clpX  koL  oitpavov  d<rre/j6€yroj, 

a&rap  ifiol  y4vot  oi>p6.viov'   rdSe  d*  (ere  xad  aOrol' 

Slr/z-Oi  8'  tlfd  aihi  Kal  dir^XXv/Mi'   aXXd  d6r'  aX^a 

yfnrxfi^if  OStop  rpopioy  ttjs  Mvi^/xooi^yiys  dirb  Tdfwrit' 

xai^Tol  (ro]t  8(t>aovai  Tiety  Beliji  dir[6  Kpifif]ris 

Kal  t6t^  iT€ir*  &[\\oiai  fi€$^]  iip(a€<r<rip  di'd^ei[r] 

«7f  t68€ 6a»€^(j]dai 

rod'  iypaif^[€y7]... 

aK&ros  dft^KoXi^ai. 
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As  sequel  to  this  tablet  comes  a  second  found  in  Crete : 
II. ,  The  Eleuthemae  tahleV. 

'I  am  parched  with  thirst  and  I  perish. — Nay,  drink  of  Me, 
The  well-spring  flowing  for  ever  on  the  Right,  where  the  Cypress  is. 

Who  art  thou? 

Whence  art  thou? — I  am 'son  of  Earth  and  of  Starry  Heaven.' 

The  soul  itself  speaks  to  the  Well  of  Mnemosyne  and  the  Well 
makes  answer. 

Both  tablets  contain  the  same  two  elements,  the  Well  of 
Remembrance,  and  the  avowal  of  origin.  The  avowal  of  origin 
constitutes  in  each  the  claim  to  drink  of  the  Well. 

The  origin  claimed  is  divine.     Hesiod '  uses  exactly  the  same 

words  in  describing  the  parentage  of  the  gods.     He  bids  the 

Muse 

^Sing  the  holy  race  of  Immortals  ever  existing, 
Who  from  iiarth  were  bom  and  bom  from  Starry  Heaven.' 

We  have  in  the  avowal  of  the  soul  the  clearest  possible  state- 
ment of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Orphic  faith — immortality  is 
possible  only  in  virtue  of  the  divinity  of  humanity.  The  sacrament 
of  this  immortality  is  the  drinking  of  a  divine  well. 

The  Well  of  Mnemosyne. 

On  the  first  tablet  the  soul  is  bidden  to  avoid  a  well  on  the 
left  hand.  This  well  is  left  nameless,  but  contrasted  as  it  is  with 
the  Well  of  Mnemosyne  or  Remembrance,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  forbidden  well  is  Lethe,  Forgetfulness. 

The  notion  that  in  death  we  forget,  forget  the  sorrows  of  this 
troublesome  world,  forget  the  toilsome  journey  to  the  next,  is  not   ; 
Orphic,  not  even  specially  Greek ;  it  is  elemental,  human,  and  may  ' 
occur  anywhere.  ^ 

The  Fiji  islanders"  have  their  '  Path  of  the  Shades  *  beset  with 
perils  and  their  Wai-na-dula,  a  well  from  which  the  dead  man 
drinks  and  forgets  sorrow.     'He  passed  the  twin  goddesses  Nino 

^  Joubin,  BuLL  de  Corr.  HeU,  xvn.  1S98,  p.  122.  This  tablet,  with  two  others 
which  are  duplicates  of  the  one  here  given,  are  now  in  the  National  Mnseam  at 
Athens.    For  fac-similes  and  discussion  of  text  see  Appendix. 

»  Hes.  Theog,  136. 

'  Basil  Thomson,  *The  Ealon-Yu'  {Journal  Anihrop.  Imt,  May  1895,  p.  849). 
I  am  indebted  for  this  reference  to  Mr  Andrew  Lang's  Homeric  Hymns  p.  91. 
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who  peered  at  him  and  gnashed  their  terrible  teeth,  fled  up  the 
path  and  came  to  a  spring  and  stopped  and  drank,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  tasted  the  water,  he  ceased  weeping,  and  his  friends  also  ceased 
weeping  in  his  home,  for  they  straightway  forgot  their  sorrows 
and  were  consoled.  Therefore  this  spring  is  called  the  Wai-na- 
dula.  Water  of  Solace.'  After  many  other  perils,  including  the 
escape  from  two  savage  Dictynnas  who  seek  to  catch  him  in  their 
nets,  the  soul  at  last  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  dancing  grounds 
where  the* young  gods  dance  and  sing. 

This  Fiji  parallel  is  worth  noting  because  it  is  so  different. 
The  Fiji  soul  drinks  of  forgetfulness,  and  why?  Because  his  friends 
and  relations  must  put  a  term  to  their  irksome  mourning,  and  till 
the  soul  sets  the  example  and  himself  forgets  they  must  remember. 
His  confession  of  faith  is  also  somewhat  different.  Before  he  can 
be  admitted  to  his  Happy  Land  he  must  prove  that  he  has  died 
a  violent  death,  otherwise  he  must  go  back  to  the  upper  air  and 
die  respectably,  i.e.  violently. 

•  I  have  noted  the  Lethe  of  the  Fiji  islands  to  shew  that  I  am 
not  unaware  that  savage  parallels  exist,  that  a  well  may  be  drunk 
on  the  'Path  of  the  Shades'  in  any  land,  and  that  there  is  no  need 
to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  well  either  from  Fiji  or 
from  Egypt ;  and  yet  in  this  particular  case  it  can,  I  believe,  be 
shewn  that  the  Orphic  well  came  from  Egypt  ^  came  I  believe  to 
Crete,  and  passed  with  Orpheus  from  Crete  by  the  islands  to 
Thrace  and  to  Athens,  and  thence  to  Magna  Graecia. 

Osiris  in  Egypt  had  a  *cold'  well  or  water  of  which  he  gave 
the  souls  to  drink.  On  tombs  of  Roman  date'  the  formulary 
appears:  'May  Osiris  give  thee  the  cold  water.*  Sometimes  it 
is  Aidoneus  sometimes  Osiiis  who  is  invoked,  for  by  that  time 

^  Mr  Lang,  op.  cit.  p.  81,  examines  'the  alleged  Egyptian  origins*  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  and  decides  against  M.  Foucart's  theoiy  in  toto.  Mr  Lang 
certainly  succeeds  in  showing  that  for  all  Greek  mysteries  a  satisfactory  savage 
analogy  can  he  fonnd ;  hut  this  surely  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  occasional 
borrowing.  Crete  has  shown  conclusively  that  < Mycenaean*  art  borrowed  from 
Egypt :  why  not ' Mycenaean '  religion?     See  Classical  Review ^  Feb.  1903,  p.  84. 

»  Kaibel,  CIGIS  1842 : 

yf^vxp^v  OSwp  doiri  aoi  &»a(.  iviptay  'AiSaivet/s, 
«  MiXav  TJ^rit  ydp  aoi  dirc^Xrro  <f>i\raTOV  &y0ot 
and  1488  6(eo?t)  KiaraxOoyiots).  cifyp^ci^  Kvpta,  koI  8oi  aoi  6  'Oirtpis  to  y/fvxp^y  Ddvp. 
For  the  analogy  of  the  Christian  refrigerium  see  Mr  J.  A.  Stewart's  interesting 
note  in  the  Classical  Review  for  March  1908,  p.  117,  published  since  the  above 
was  written.  See  Dieterich,  Nekuia  p.  95,  and  Foucart,  Recherches  $ur  VOrigine 
et  la  Nature  dee  MysHeres  d'Eleusis^  Paris  1895,  p.  68. 
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the  two  were  not  clearly  distinguished.  In  so  far  as  Osiris  was 
a  sun-god  the  well  became  a  well  of  light,  in  which  the  sun-god 
Ba  was  wont  to  wash  his  face.  In  one  of  the  magical  papyri^  the 
line  occurs 

'Hail  to  the  water  white  and  the  tree  with  the  leaves  high  hanging,' 

which  seems  to  echo  vaguely  the  white  cypress  and  the  forbidden 
well.  The  well  of  Osiris,  whatever  the  precise  significance  of  its 
Egyptian  name,  would  easily  to  the  Greeks  become  of  double 
significance  ;  ylrv^pop  would  suggest  yjrvxv,  and  the  well  would  be 
both  cool  and  fresh  and  life-giymg ;  by  it  the  soul  would  revive 
{dvayjrvx€tv),  it  would  become  *a  living  water,  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life.' 

A  *  living  water '  given  by  Osiris  to  the  thirsty  soul  was  part  of 
the  eschatology  of  Egypt,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  Egypt  had 
neither  Lethe  nor  Mnemosyne.  In  the  Book  of  the  Dead  there 
occurs  indeed  the  Chapter  of  making  a  man  possess  memory  in  the 
underworld  (No.  xxv.),  but  the  process  has  no  connection  with 
the  drinking  firom  a  well.  The  Chapter  of  drinking  water  in  the 
underworld  (No.  LXII.)  is  quite  distinct.  Lethe  and  Mnemosjme 
are,  I  think,  Greek  developments  from  the  neutral /onrfs  of  Egypt, 
and  developments  due  ix)  the  influence  of  Orpheus. 

Lethe  as  a  person  is  as  old  as  Hesiod*.     She  is  bad  from  the 

beginning : 

*Next  hateful  Strife  gave  birth  to  grievous  Toil, 
Forgetfulness  and  Famine,  tearfiil  Woes, 
Contests  and  Slaughters.' 

By  the  time  of  Aristophanes  the  'plain  of  Lethe'  is  part  of  the 
stock  furniture  of  Hades.  In  the  Frogs  ^  Charon  oa  the  look-out 
for  passengers  asks : 

'  Who's  for  the  plain  of  Lethe  ?    Who's  for  the  Donkey-shearings  ? 
Who's  for  the  Cerberus  folk  ?  or  Taenarus  ?    Who's  for  the  Rookeries  V 

The  mystic  comic  Hades  of  Aristophanes  is  thoroughly  Orphic. 
He  mentions  no  well,  but  he  knows  of  a  Stone  of  Parching^,  where 
it  may  be  the  thirsty  soul  sat  down  to  rest. 

*  Dieierich,  Abraxas^  p.  97  : 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  in  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead  (Vignette  to 
Chapter  lxui.  A.)  the  dead  man  receives  water  from  a  goddess  in  a  tree  growing 
out  of  a  pool  of  water. 

»  Hes.  Theog:  227,  »  Ar.  Ran,  186.  <  lb.  194  to^  t6p  AvoIpov  \i0op. 

H.  37 
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Lethe  as  a  water,  a  river,  first  appears  in  the  Republic  of  Plato  ^ 
and  in  such  fashion  that  it  seems  as  though  it  was  by  that  time 
proverbial.  'Our  story/  says  Socrates,  *has  been  saved  and  has 
not  perished,  and  it  will  save  us  if  we  are  obedient  to  it,  and  we 
shall  make  a  good  passage  of  the  river  of  Lethe  and  shall  not  be 
defiled  in  our  souls.'  It  is  noticeable  that  to  Plato  Lethe  is  of 
death  and  pollution.  Just  before,  Socrates  has  recounted  the  myth 
of  Er,  a  myth  steeped  in  Orphic  eschatology  of  metempsychosis 
and  retribution.  The  souls  have  been  forced  to  pass  each  one  into 
the  plain  of  Lethe  through  scorching  suffocating  heat,  for  the  plain 
of  Lethe  was  devoid  of  trees  and  of  plants  that  spring  boia  the 
earth.  Towards  evening  they  took  shelter  by  the  river  of  Unmind- 
fulness  whose  water  no  vessel  can  hold*.  Of  this  all  were  compelled 
to  drink  a  certain  measure,  and  those  who  were  not  safe-guarded 
by  wisdom  drank  more  than  the  measure,  and  each  one  as  he 
drank  forgot  all  things.  The  river  Ameles,  Unmindfulness,  is  of 
course  Lethe :  Plato  likes  to  borrow  a  popular  notion  and  slightly 
rechristen  it.  Just  so  he  takes  Mnemosyne,  Remembrance,  and 
makes  of  her  Ananmesis,  Bemembering-again.  It  was  not  the 
fashion  of  his  day  to  give  chapter  and  verse  for  your  borrowings, 
and  Plato  so  detested  the  lower  side  of  Orphic  rites  that  perhaps  he 
only  half  realized  the  extent  of  his  debts.  It  is  a  human  and  rather 
malicious  touch,  that  in  the  order  of  those  who  remember  again, 
the  man  who  lives  the  'initiated  life'  comes  only  fifth,  side  by  side 
with  the  seer,  below  the  philosopher  and  the  lover  and  the  righteous 
king  and  the  warrior,  below  even  the  economist  and  the  man  of 
business ;  but  after  all  he  cannot  much  complain,  for  low  though 
he  is,  he  is  above  the  poet  and  the  artist.  Moreover  Plato  would 
take  as  clearly  and  vividly  known  to  the  initiated  all  that  through 
lapse  of  time  has  become  dim  to  us,  and  his  constant  use  of  the 
technical  terms  of  initiation  is  adequate  acknowledgement.  He 
tells'  of  the  uninitiate  {afivijTo^),  the  partly  initiate  (aTiXea-To^X 
the  newly  initiate  (i/eorcX.?;?),  wholly  initiate  {dprireXi^f;),  of  the 
man  rapt  by  the  divine  {ivOova-td^av),  whom  the  vulgar  deem 
distraught,  of  how  before  we  were  caught  in  the  prison  of  the  body 
we  celebrated  (wpyid^ofiev)  a  most  blessed  rite,  being  initiated  to 

1  Plat.  Rep.  X.  621. 

1  A  reminiscence  of  Styx,  see  Paosanias  vui.  18. 5  and  Dr  Frazer's  oommentary. 

»  Plat.  Phaedr,  249  flf. 
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behold  dimly  and  see  perfectly  (fivovfievot  koI  hroirrevovre^)  appa- 
ritions complete,  simple,  quiet  and  happy,  shining  in  a  clear  light. 

For  Mnemosyne  and  Lethe  in  Greek  religion  we  are  not  however 
dependent  on  the  myths  and  philosophy  of  Plato.  We  have  definite 
evidence  in  local  ritual.  Mnemosyne  herself  takes  us  straight  to 
the  North,  the  land  of  Eumolpos  and  the  Muses,  to  Pangaion,  to 
Pieria,  to  Helicon.  If  Orpheus  found  in  Egypt,  or  as  is  more 
probable  in  Crete,  a  well  of  living  water,  that  well  was  I  think  name- 
less, or  at  least  did  not  bear  the  name  of  Mnemosyne.  It  may  of 
course  be  accidental,  but  in  the  tablet  from  Crete  the  well,  though 
obviously  the  same  as  that  in  the  Petelia  tablet,  is  unnamed.  The 
name  Mnemosyne  was  found  for  the  well  when  Orpheus  took  it 
with  him  to  the  land  of  the  Muses,  where  he  himself  got  his  magic 
lyre.  Not  ten  miles  away  from  the  slopes  of  Helicon,  at  the 
sanctuary  of  Trophonios  at  Lebadeia,  we  find  a  well  not  only  of 
Mnemosyne  but  also  of  Lethe,  and  we  find  the  worshipper  is  made 
to  drink  of  these  wells  not  in  the  imagined  kingdom  of  the  dead, 
but  in  the  actual  ritual  of  the  living.  Man  makes  the  next  world 
in  the  image  of  this  present. 

Pausanias^  has  left  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  ritual  of  the 
oracle  of  Trophonios  of  which  only  the  essential  points  can  be 
noted  here.  Before  the  worshipper  can  actually  descend  into  the 
oracular  chasm,  he  must  spend  some  days  in  a  house  that  is  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Agathos  Daimon  and  of  Tyche;  then  he  is 
purified  and  eats  sacrificial  flesh.  After  omens  have  been  taken 
and  a  black  ram  sacrificed  into  a  trench,  the  inquirer  is  washed 
and  anointed  and  led  by  the  priests  to  certain  '  springs  of  water 
which  are  very  near  to  one  another,  and  then  he  must  drink  of 
the  water  called  Forgetfulness  (AiJ^i;^),  that  there  may  be  forget- 
fulness  of  everything  that  he  has  hitherto  had  in  his  mind,  and 
after  that  he  drinks  of  yet  Another  water  called  Memory  (Mi/17/xo- 
(Tvvrjs:),  by  which  he  remembers  what  he  has  seen  when  he  goes 
down  below.'  He  is  then  shown  an  image  which  Daedalus  made, 
Le.  a  very  ancient  xoanon,  and  one  which  was  only  shown  to  those 
who  are  going  to  visit  Trophonios ;  this  he  worships  and  prays  to, 
and  then,  clad  in  a  linen  tunic — another  Orphic  touch — and  girt 
with  taeniae  and  shod  with  boots  of  the  country  he  goes  to  the 

1  P.  IX.  39.  6—14. 

37—2 
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oracle.  The  ritual  that  follows  is  of  course  a  descent  into  the 
underworld,  the  man  goes  down  into  the  oven-shaped  cavity,  an 
elaborate  artificial  chasm,  enters  a  hole,  is  dragged  through  by  the 
feet,  swirled  away,  hears  and  sees  '  the  things  that  are  to  be '  {ra 
fiiXKovra),  he  comes  up  feet  foremost  and  then  the  priests  set  him 
on  the  seat,  called  the  seat  of  Memory,  which  is  near  the  shrine. 
They  question  him  and,  when  they  have  leamt  all  they  can,  give 
him  over  to  his  friends,  who  carry  him  possessed  by  fear  and 
unconscious  to  the  house  of  Agathe  Tyche  and  Agathos  Daimon 
where  he  lodged  before.  Then  he  comes  to  himself  and,  one  is 
relieved  to  hear,  is  able  to  laugh  again.  Pausauias  says  expressly 
that  he  had  been  through  the  performance  himself  and  is  not 
writing  from  hearsay. 

The  Orphic  notes  in  this  description  are  many.  To  those 
already  discussed  we  may  add  that  Demeter  at  Lebadeia  was 
known  as  Europa,  a  name  which  points  to  Crete.  Another 
Cretan  link  indicates  that  the  worship  of  Trophonios  was,  as 
we  should  expect  if  it  is  Dionysiac,  of  orgiastic  character. 
Plutarch*,  in  a  passage  that  has  not  received  the  attention  it 
deserves,  classes  together  certain  daemons  who  'do  not  always  stay 
in  the  moon,  but  descend  here  below  to  have  the  supervision  of 
oracular  shrines,  and  they  are  present  at  and  celebrate  ths  orgies 
of  ths  most  sublime  rites.  They  are  punishers  of  evil  deeds 
and  watchers  over  such.'  The  word  watchers  (^t/Xa/ce?)  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  the  tablet  of  the  guardians  of  Mnemosyne's  well. 
If  in  the  performance  of  their  office  they  themselves  do  wrong 
either  through  fear  or  favour,  they  themselves  suffer  for  it,  and  in 
characteristically  Orphic  fashion  they  are  thrust  down  again  and 
tied  to  human  bodies.  Then  comes  this  notable  statement.  'Those 
of  the  age  of  Kronos  said  that  they  themselves  were  of  the  better 
sort  of  these  daemons,  and  the  Idaean  Daktyls  who  were  formerly 
in  Crete,  and  the  Korybantes  who  were  in  Phrygia,  and  the 
Trophoniads  in  Lebadeia,  and  thousands  of  others  throughout  the 
world  whose  titles,  sanctuaries  and  honours  remain  to  this  day.' 
The  rites  of  Daktyls,  Korybants  and  Trophoniads  are  all  the  same 
and  all  are  orgiastic  and  of  the  nature  of  initiation,  all  deal  with 

^  Plut.  de  fac.  in  orb.  lun,  xxx.  aXKa  xpVffTrfpltav  Mpo  KarloffiP  ivifieXyfcdfieyot  xai 
rati  dtforrdTta  avfiirdpeun  koI  av^opyid^'oviri  tQv  reXerufP.     KoXaffraU  re  yiporrat  xal 
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purgation  and  the  emergence  of  the  divine.  All  have  rites  that 
tell  of  *  things  to  be '  and  prepare  the  soul  to  meet  them. 

Pausanias  of  course  understands  *  things  to  be*  {ra  /jAWovto)  as 
merely  the  future,  his  attention  is  fixed  on  what  is  merely  oracular 
and  prophetic.  The  action  of  Lethe  is  to  prepare  a  blank  sheet 
for  the  reception  of  the  oracle  of  Mnemosyne,  to  make  the  utter- 
ance of  the  oracle  iudelible.  In  point  of  fact,  no  doubt,  the 
Trophoniads,  the  Orphics,  found  when  they  came  to  Lebadeia 
an  ancient  hero-oracle.  That  is  clear  from  the  sacrifice  of  the 
ram  in  the  trench,  a  sacrifice  made,  be  it  observed,  not  to  Tro- 
phonics  but  to  Agamedes,  the  old  hero.  That  the  revelation  at 
Lebadeia  of  '  things  to  be  *  was  to  the  Orphic  a  vision  of  and 
a  preparation  for  the  other  world  (ra  iKel)  is  clear  fi'om  the 
experiences  recounted  by  Timarchos*  as  having  occurred  to  him 
in  the  chasm  of  Trophonios.  Socrates,  it  is  said,  was  angry  that 
no  one  told  him  about  it  while  Timarchos  was  alive,  for  he  would 
have  liked  to  hear  about  it  at  first  hand.  What  Timarchos  saw 
was  a  vision  of  heaven  and  hell  after  the  fashion  of  a  Platonic 
myth,  and  his  guide  instructed  him  as  to  the  meaning  of  things  and 
how  the  soul  shakes  off  the  impurities  of  the  body.  The  whole 
ecstatic  mystic  account  beginning  with  the  sensation  of  a  blow  on 
the  head  and  the  sense  of  the  soul  escaping,  reads  like  a  trance- 
experience  or  like  the  revelation  experienced  under  an  anaesthetic. 
It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  an  invention  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  important  point  is  that  this  vision  of  things  invisible  is  con- 
sidered an  appropriate  experience  to  a  man  performing  the  rites 
of  Trophonios. 

The  worshipper  initiated  at  Lebadeia  drank  of  Lethe ;  there 
was  evil  still  to  forget.  The  Orphic  who,  after  a  lite  spent  in 
purification,  passed  into  Hades,  had  done  with  forgetting ;  his  soul 
drinks  only  of  Remembrance.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  the 
contrast  between  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne  we  have  what  seems 
to  be  an  Orphic  protest  against  the  lower,  the  sensuous  side  of  the 
religion  of  Dionysos.  To  Mnemosyne,  it  will  be  remembered 
(p.  509),  as  to  the  Muses,  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  and  the  other 
primitive  potencies  affected  by  the  Orphics,  the  Athenians  offered 
only  wineless  offerings,  but  'ancestral  tradition/  Plutarch'  tells  us, 

1  Plat,  de  Qen,  Soc.  xxi.  ff.  ^  Plut.  Symp.  Proem,  and  yii.  6.  8. 
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'  consecrated  to  Diouysos,  Lethe,  together  with  the  narthex/  It 
is  this  ancestral  tradition  that  Teiresias^  remembers  when  he  tells 
of  the  blessings  brought  by  the  god,  and  how 

'He  rests  man's  spirit  dim 
From  grieving,  when  the  vine  exalteth  him. 
He  giveth  sleep  to  sink  the  fretful  day 
In  cool  forgettmg.     Is  there  any  way 
With  man's  sore  heart  save  only  to  forget?' 

To  man  entangled  in  the  flesh,  man  to  whom  sleep  for  the 
body,  death  for  the  soul  was  the  only  outlook,  Lethe  became 
a  Queen  of  the  Shades,  Assessor  of  Hades'.  Orestes",  outworn 
with  madness,  cries 

0  magic  of  sweet  sleep,  healer  of  pain, 

1  need  thee  and  how  sweetly  art  thou  come. 
O  holy  Lethe,  wise  physician  thou. 
Goddess  invoked  of  miserable  men.' 

Orpheus  found  for  'miserable  men'  another  way,  not  by  the 
vine-god,  but  through  the  wineless  ecstasy  of  Mnemosyne.  The 
Orphic  hymn*  to  the  goddess  ends  with  the  prayer 

*And  in  thy  mystics  waken  memory 
Of  the  holy  rite,  and  Lethe  drive  afar.' 

Lethe  is  to  the  Orphic  as  to  Hesiod  wholly  bad,  a  thing  from 
which  he  must  purge  himself.  Plato*  is  thoroughly  Orphic  when 
he  says  in  the  Pkaedrua  that  the  soul  sinks  to  earth  'full  of 
forgetfulness  and  vice.'  The  doctrine  as  to  future  punishment 
which  Plutarch*  expounds  in  his  treatise  '  On  Living  Hidden  * 
touches  the  high  water  mark  of  Orphic  eschatology.  The  extreme 
penalty  of  the  wicked  in  Erebos  is  not  torture  but  unconsciousness 
(ayvota).  Pindar's  'sluggish  streams  of  murky  night,'  he  says, 
receive  the  guilty,  and  hide  them  in  unconsciousness  and  forget- 
fulness. He  denies  emphatically  the  orthodox  punishments,  the 
gnawing  vulture,  the  wearisome  labours ;  the  body  cannot  suffer 
torment  or  bear  its  marks,  for  the  body  is  rotted  away  or  consumed 
by  fire ;  '  the  one  and  only  instrument  of  punishment  is  uncon- 
sciousness and  obscurity,  utter  disappearance,  carrying  a  man  into 

1  Ear.  Baceh.  2S0. 

•  ApoUod.  Epit,  Vat,  6.  8.  »  Eur.  Or.  211, 

*  Orph,  Hymn,  Lzxvn.  •  Plat.  Phaedr,  p.  248  c. 

>  Plut.  de  occult,  viv,  sub  fin.  d^Sfievoi  koI  dTOKpvwTwret  dypol^  atai  \if$jf  toi)s 
Ko\a^ofjL^ovs...t»  Ko\aariipiov..,d8o^la  jccU  dyvoia  koI  TavreXwf  du^tu^uriibt  aXpunf  c/f  r^ 
dfieidij  TOTOfAov  dxb  Trjs  Xi^rfs* 
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the  smileless  river  that  flows  from  Lethe,  sinking  him  into  an 
abyss  and  yawning  gulf,  bringing  in  its  train  all  obscurity  and  all 
unconsciousnesa' 

The  Orphic  well  of  Mnemosyne  lives  on  not  only  in  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  but  also,  it  would  seem,  in  the  inspired  vision  of 
Dante.  At  the  close  of  the  Purgatorio,  when  Dante*  is  wandering 
through  the  ancient  wood,  his  steps  are  stayed  by  a  little  stream 
so  pure  that  it  hid  nothing,  and  beside  it  all  other  waters  seemed 
to  have  in  them  some  admixture.  The  lady  gathering  flowers  on 
the  further  bank  tells  him  he  is  now  in  the  Earthly  Paradise: 
the  Highest  Good  made  man  good  and  for  goodness  and  gave  him 
this  place  as  earnest  of  eternal  peace.     Man  fell  away, 

'changed  to  toil  and  weeping 
His  honest  laughter  and  sweet  mirth.' 

Then  she  tells  of  the  virtue  of  the  little  stream.  It  does  not  rise, 
like  an  earthly  water,  from  a  vein  restored  by  evaporation,  losing 
and  gaining  force  in  turn,  but  issues  from  a  fountain  sure  and 
safe,  ever  receiving  again  by  the  will  of  God  as  much  as  on  two 
sides  ic  pours  forth. 

*0n  this  side  down  it  flows  and  with  a  virtue 

That  takes  away  from  man  of  sin  the  memory, 
On  that  the  memory  of  good  deeds  it  bringetn. 
Lethe  its  name  on  this  side  and  Euno€ 

On  that,  nor  does  it  work  its  work  save  only 
If  first  on  this  side  then  on  that  thou  taste  it' 

Dante  hears  a  voice  unspeakable  say  Asperges  me,  and  is 
bathed  in  Lethe,  and  thereafter  cannot  wholly  remember  what 
made  him  tocsin.     Beatrice  says  to  him  smiling, 

*And  now  bethink  thee  thou  hast  drunk  of  Lethe; 
And  if  from  smoke  the  flame  of  fire  be  argued, 
This  thine  oblivion  doth  conclude  most  clearly 
A  fault  within  thy  Will  elsewhere  intended.' 

And  she  turns  to  her  attendant  maid  saying, 

^See  there  Euno^  from  its  source  forth  flowing. 
Lead  thou  him  to  it,  and  as  thou  art  wonted 
His  virtue  partly  dead  do  thou  requicken.' 

^  Dante  Purg,  xxvin.  130,  xxzi.  98,  xxzin.  127.  I  owe  this  reference  to  Dante's 
weU  to  the  kindness  of  Mr  F.  M.  Comford.  He  teUs  me  that  the  source  from  which 
Dante  took  Euno'6  is  not  known. 
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And  Dante  comes  back  from  *  that  most  holy  wave*: 

'Refect  was  I,  and  as  young  plants  renewing 

Their  new  leaves  with  new  shoots,  so  I  in  spirit 
Pure,  and  disposed  to  motint  towards  starry  heaven.* 

The  Eunoe^  of  Dante  is  Good-Consciousness,  or  the  Consciousness 
of  Good.  It  is  the  result  of  a  purified,  specialized  memory,  from 
which  evil  has  fallen  away.  On  the  tomb-inscriptions  the  formu- 
lary occurs  evvoia^  teal  fivrjfiri^  X^P''^  *  ^^^  good  thought  and  remem- 
brance' sake,'  where  the  two  are  very  near  together.  It  is  just 
what  the  Orphic  meant  by  his  Remembrance  of  the  Divine,  and, 
when  we  come  to  the  next  tablet,  it  will  seem  probable  that  not 
only  the  idea  of  Good-Consciousness  but  the  very  name  Eunoia 
may  perhaps  have  been  suggested  to  Dante  by  an  analogous  Orphic 
well  EnnoiB,. 

The  Sybaris  Tablets. 

Six  tablets  still  remain  to  be  considered.  Of  these  five  were  all 
found  in  tombs  in  the  territory  of  ancient  Sybaris,  in  the  modern 
commune  of  Corigliano-Calabro.  Two  of  them  (ill  and  iv)  were 
found  together  in  a  tomb  known  locally  as  the  Timpone  grande. 
They  were  folded  closely  together,  and  lay  near  the  skull  of  the 
skeleton.  Their  contents,  so  far  as  they  can  be  deciphered,  are  as 
follows : 

III.     Timpone  grande  tablet  (a)*. 

*  But  so  soon  as  the  Spirit  hath  left  the  light  of  the  sun, 

To  the  right of  Ennoia 

Then  must  man being  right  wary  in  all  things. 

Hail,  thou  who  hast  suffered  the  Suffering.     This  thou  heulst  never  suffered 

before. 
Thou  art  become  God  from  Man.    A  kid  thou  art  fallen  into  milk. 

Hail,  hail  to  thee  journeying  on  the  right 

...Holy  meadows  and  groves  of  Phersephoneia.' 

The  second  line  seems  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  whole  sentence 
or  set  of  sentences  put  for  the  whole,  as  we  might  put  *  Therefore 
with  Angels  and  Archangels,*  leaving  those  familiar  with  our 
ritual  to  supply  the  missing  words.  Popular  quotations  and 
extracts  always  tend  to  make  the  grammar  complete  or  at  least 
intelligible. 

^  '^iiv(r/l  is  the  name  of  a  Nymph,  apparently  a  Naiad;  see  Bosoher,  lt. 
'  Naples  Museum,  Eaibel,  CIGIS  642.    For  fac-similes  of  this  and  tibe  foUowing 
tablets,  the  text  of  which  presents  many  difficulties,  see  Appendix,  pp.  668,  666. 
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The  name  of  the  well,  'Ennoia/  depends  on  a  conjectural 
emendation.  The  tablet  of  course  cannot  be  the  actual  source  of 
Dante's  Eunoe.  It  is,  however,  very  unlikely  that  Dante  invented 
the  name ;  he  may  have  known  of  j&nnoia  and  modified  it  to  j^unoia. 
It  has  been  seen  that  Lethe  is  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  Agnoia, 
Unconsciousness,  and  to  -^.^rnoia  j^nnoia  would  be  a  fitting 
contrast. 

The  formularies  that  occur  at  the  end,  the  'Suffering,'  the 
•  kid  *  and  the  '  groves  of  Phersephoneia,'  will  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  other  and  more  complete  tablets  (p.  586). 

With  the  '  Ennoia  *  tablet  was  found 

IV.  Timpone  grande  tablet  (6)\  The  inscription  on  this 
tablet  is  unhappily  as  yet  only  partially  read.  It  appears  to  be 
in  some  cryptic  script. 

The  broken  formularies  of  tablet  (a)  and  the  cryptic  script  of 
(6)  mark  a  stage  in  which  the  Orphic  prescriptions  are  ceasing 
to  be  intelligent  and  intelligible,  and  tending  to  become  cabalistic 
charms.  Orphism  shared  the  inevitable  tendency  of  all  mystic 
religions  to  lapse  into  mere  mechanical  magic.  In  the  Cyclops  of 
Euripides*,  the  Satyr  chorus,  when  they  want  to  burn  out  the  eye 
of  the  Cyclops,  say  they  know 

*A  real  good  incantation 
Of  Orpheus,  that  will  make  the  pole  go  round 
Of  its  own  accord.' 

Three  tablets  found  near  Sybaris  yet  remain.  All  these  were 
found  in  diflFerent  tombs  in  the  same  district  as  the  Timpone 
grande  tablets.  In  each  case  the  tablet  lay  near  the  hand  of  the 
skeleton.  The  tombs  were  on  the  estate  of  Baron  Compagno,  who 
presented  the  tablets  to  the  National  Museum  at  Naples.  In 
form  of  letters  and  in  content  they  offer  close  analogies.  They 
are  all  three  reproduced  in  the  Appendix,  and  will  be  considered 
together*. 

^  See  Appendix,  p.  665. 

*  Enr.  CycL  646. 

»  NoHzie  degli  Seavi,  1880,  Tav*  in»,  Figs.  1,  2,  3.  With  these  three  tablets 
was  found  a  red- figured  plate  of  Lucanian  fabric  on  which  was  represented  a  winged 
genius  bearing  a  orown. 
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V.  Compagno  tablet  (a)\ 

*  Out  of  the  pure  I  come,  Pure  Queen  of  Them  Below, 
Eukles  and  Eubouleus  and  the  other  Gods  immortal. 
For  I  also  avow  me  that  I  am  of  your  blessed  race, 
But  Fate  laid  me  low  and  the  other  Gods  immortal 

starflung  thunderbolt. 

I  have  flown  out  of  the  sorrowful  weary  Wheel. 
I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  to  the  Circle  desired. 
I  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld. 
I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  from  the  Circle  desired. 
Happy  and  Blessed  One,  thou  shalt  be  God  instead  of  mortal 
A  kid  I  have  fallen  into  milk.' 

VI.  Compagno  tablet  (6)'. 

*Out  of  the  pure  I  come,  Pure  Queen  of  the  Pure  below, 
Eukles  and  Eubouleus  and  the  other  Gods  and  Daemons. 
For  I  also,  I  avow  me,  am  of  your  blessed  race. 
I  have  paid  the  penalty  for  deeds  imrighteous 

Whether  Fate  laid  me  low  or 

with  starry  thuoderbolt 
But  now  I  come  a  suppliant  to  holy  Phersephoneia 
That  of  her  grace  she  receive  me  to  the  seats  of  the  Hallowed.' 

VII.  Compagno  tablet  (c)*. 

But  for  one  or  two  purely  verbal  differences  tablet  (c)  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  (6).  It  is  written  carelessly  on  both  sides 
of  the  gold  plate,  and  but  for  the  existence  of  (b)  could  scarcely 
have  been  made  out.  Tablet  (6)  has  itself  so  many  omissions 
that  its  interpretation  depends  mainly  on  the  more  complete 
contents  of  (a). 

The  last  tablet  to  be  considered  presents  two  features  of 
special  interest.  First,  the  name  of  its  owner  Caecilia  Secundina^ 
is  inscribed,  and  from  this  fact,  together  with  the  loose  cursive 
script  in  which  it  is  written,  the  tablet  can  be  securely  dated  as 
of  Roman  times.  Second,  the  contents  show  but  too  plainly  that 
the  tablet  was  buried  with  magical  intent. 

VIII.  Concilia  Secundina  tablet. 

*  She  comes  from  the  Pure,  0  Pure  Queen  of  those  below 
And  Eukles  and  Eubouleus. — Child  of  Zeus,  receive  here  the  armour 
Of  Memor^r,  ('tis  a  gift  songful  among  men) 
Thou  Caecilia  Secundina,  (armour)  in  due  rite  to  avert  evil  for  ever.* 


1  Kaibel,  CIGIS  641 :  see  Appendix,  p.  668. 

>  Kaibel,  CIGIS  2  :  see  Appendix,  p.  669. 

>  Eaibel,  CIGIS  641.  8:  see  Appendix,  p.  669. 

*  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  Caecilia  Secundina,  though  her  name  suggests 
connection  with  the  family  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  whose  original  name  before  his 
adoption  by  his  uncle  C.  Plinins  Secundus  was  Publius  Gaecilius  Seoundus. 
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The  tablet  reads  like  a  brief  compendium  from  the  two  sets  of 
formularies  already  given.  We  have  the  statement  made  to 
Despoina,  Eukles  and  Eubouleus  on  behalf  of  Caecilia  that  she 
comes  from  the  congregation  of  the  pure,  but  it  is  not  followed 
by  the  detailed  confession  of  ritual  performed — that  is,  so  to  speak, 
'  taken  as  read.'  Mention  is  further  made  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Caecilia  and  of  Mnemosyne,  but  in  both  cases  after  significant 
iashion.  The  '  gift  of  Mnemosyne '  is  now  not  water  from  a  well, 
but  rather  the  tablet  itself,  a  certificate  of  Caecilia's  purity,  in 
verse  (doiSifiov),  and  graven  on  imperishable  gold.  Caecilia  claims 
divine  descent  not  from  the  Orphic  Zagreus  but  from  Zeus,  who 
as  has  already  been  shown  (p.  480)  took  on,  in  popular  monotheism, 
something  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  Zagreus.  Caecilia's 
theology,  like  that  of  the  Lower  Italy  vases  (pp.  602,  603),  is 
Orphism  made  orthodox,  Olympicized,  conventionalized.  The  word 
vofnp  *in  due  rite'  seems  to  imply  that  the  tablet  has  been  '  certified 
and  found  correct '  by  human  authority.  It  is  the  usual  priestly 
confusion  :  the  soul  is  divine — that  no  Orphic  priest  dare  deny ;  and 
yet  this  divine  soul  needs  the  oir\a,  the  *  armour'  forged  by 
mortal  hands.  The  concluding  words  aUi  dTraycjydy  'averting 
evil  for  ever,'  make  it  certain  that  the  intent  is  magical.  The 
Orphic  reverts  to  the  spirit  and  the  vocabulary  of  the  old 
ritual  of  *  Aversion.'  The  ottXoi/,  the  armour,  is  perhaps  touched 
with  symbolism  like  *  the  whole  armour  of  God,'  but  it  is  also 
in  part  the  magic  gear  of  the  charlatan.  The  'Superstitious 
Man '  of  Theophrastus  *  is  '  apt  to  purify  his  house  frequently, 
alleging  that  there  has  been  an  induction  (iwayayyii)  of  Hecate,' 
Caecilia  Secundina  brings  a  tablet  engraved  with  Orphic  formu- 
laries, and  thereby  secures  means  for  *  the  aversion  of  evil  for  ever.' 

If  the  mutilated  condition  of  tablet  vii,  the  illegible  character 
of  IV  and  the  express  statement  of  viii  are  evidence  of  the  lower, 
the  magical  side  of  Orphism,  the  complete  text  of  tablets  v  and  VI 
are  the  expression  of  its  highest  faith,  of  a  faith  so  high  that  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  any  faith,  ancient  or  modem,  has  ever 
out-passed  it. 

Tablets  v  and  vi  both  begin  with  a  prayer  or  rather  a  claim 
addressed  to  the  queen  of  the  underworld,  later  defined  as  Pherse- 
*  Theophr.  Char,  xzvni. 
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phoneia  or  Despoina,  and  to  two  gods  called  Eukles  and  Eubouleus. 
The  two  are  manifestly  different  titles  of  the  same  divinity. 
Eukles,  'Qlorious  One/  is  only  known  to  us  from  a  gloss  in 
HesychiusS  who  defines  it  as  a  euphemism  for  Hades.  Eubouleus, 
*He  of  good  Counsel/  the  local  hero  and  underworld  divinity  of 
Eleusis,  the  equivalent  of  Plouton,  occurs  frequently  in  the  Orphic 
Hymns  as  an  epithet  of  Dionysos'.  Eukles  and  Eubouleus  are  in 
fact  only  titles  of  the  one  god  of  Orphism  who  appears  under  many 
forms,  as  Hades,  Zagreus,  Phanes  and  the  like.  The  gist  of  this 
monotheism  will  fall  to  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  the  theogony 
of  Orpheus  (Chap.  xii.).  For  the  present  it  is  suflBcient  to  state  that 
the  Eukles-Eubouleus  of  the  tablets,  whom  the  Orphic  invokes,  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  Zagreus  to  whom  the  Cretan  Orphic 
(p.  480)  was  initiated.  To  the  names  named,  i.e.  the  Queen  of 
the  Underworld,  Eukles  and  Eubouleus,  the  Orphic  adds  '  the  other 
gods  and  daemons.'  This  is  a  somewhat  magical  touch.  The 
ancient  worshipper  was  apt  to  end  his  prayer  with  some  such 
formulary ;  it  was  dangerous  to  leave  any  one  out  The  word  hai- 
fiov€<:,  daemons  or  subordinate  spirits,  is  significant  at  once  of  the 
lower,  the  magical  side  of  Orphism,  and  as  will  be  seen  later  (p.  656) 
of  its  higher  spirituality.  Orphism  tended  rather  to  the  worship 
of  potencies  (Salfiove^)  than  of  anthropomorphic  divinities  (Oeoi). 

The  Orphic  then  proceeds  to  state  the  general  basis  of  his 
claim :  he  is  of  divine  birth, 

*For  I  also  avow  me  that  I  am  of  your  blessed  race.* 

By  this  he  means,  as  has  been  shewn  in  examining  the  legend 
of  Zagreus,  that  some  portion  of  the  god  Zagreus  or  Eubouleus  or 
whatever  he  be  called  was  in  him ;  his  fathers  the  Titans  had  eaten 
the  god  and  he  sprang  from  their  ashes.  That  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  tablets  is  quite  clear  from  the  words 

*But  Fate  laid  me  low...8tarflmig  thunderbolt.' 

He  identifies  himself  with  the  whole  human  race  as  *  dead  in 

trespasses  and  sins.'     If  this  were  all,  his  case  were  hopeless ;  'dust 

we  are  and  unto  dust  we  must  return.'     He  urges  at  the  outset 

another  claim, 

*  Out  of  the  pure  I  come.' 

^  Hesjob.  8.V.  'EdKXrjt, 

*  Orph.  Hymn,  xxx.  6,  7,  and  see  Abel,  Orphica  s.  v. 
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That  is,  as  an  Orphic  I  am  purified  by  the  ceremoDials  of  the 
Orphica  He  presents  as  it  were  his  certificate  of  spiritual 
health,  he  is  free  from  all  contagion  of  evil.  '  Bearer  is  certified 
pure,  coming  from  a  congregation  of  pure  people/  In  like  fashion 
in  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead  (No.  cxxv.)  after  the  long 
negative  confession  made  to  Osiris  the  soul  says,  '  I  am  pure/ 
•I  am  pure,'  'I  am  pure,'  *I  am  pure.'  He  then  proceeds  to 
recite  his  creed,  or  rather  in  ancient  fashion^  to  confess  or 
acknowledge  the  ritual  acts  he  has  performed.  The  gist  of  them 
each  and  all  is,  'Bad  have  I  fied,  better  have  I  found,'  or  as 
we  should  put  it,  '  I  have  passed  from  death  unto  life.'  Ee  does 
not  himself  say,  I  am  a  god — that  might  be  overbold — but  the 
answer  he  looks  for  comes  clear  and  unmistakeable, 

*  Happy  and  Blessed  One,  thou  shalt  be  God  instead  of  mortal' 

The  confession  he  makes  of  ritual  acts  is  so  instructive 
as  to  his  convictions,  so  expresses  his  whole  attitude  towards 
religion  that  it  must  be  examined  sentence  by  sentence.- 

I  say  advisedly  confession  of  ritvul  acts,  because  each  of  the 
little  sentences  describes  in  the  past  tense  an  action  performed, 
'I  have  escaped,'  *I  have  set  my  feet,'  *I  have  crept,'  'I  have 
fallen.'  These  several  acts  described  are,  I  believe,  statements  of 
actual  ritual  performed  on  earth  by  the  Orphic  candidate  for 
initiation,  and  in  the  fact  that  they  have  been  performed  lies  his 
certainty  of  ultimate  bliss.  They  are  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
ancient  Eleusinian  confession  formularies,  *I  have  fasted,  I  have 
drunk  the  kykeon*  (p.  155). 


r 


The  Ritual  Formularies. 


The  first  article  in  the  creed  or  confession  of  the  Orphic  soul  is 

kvkXov  d'  t^tirrav  ^pvirtvBioi  apydkioio,  I 

*  I  have  flown  out  of  the  sorrowful  weary  Wheel.' 

The  notion  of  existence  as  a  Wheel,  a  cycle  of  life  upon  life 
ceaselessly  revolving,  in  which  the  soul  is  caught,  from  the  tangle 

1  In  magical  papyri  the  utterance  of  certain  avfifioXa  or  tokens  is  urged  as  a 
plea  for  acceptance : 

veOffov  ifiolf  XtrofAcu,  6ti  a-vfi^oXa  fwo'rtjcd  ^pd^w. 
See  Dieterich,  Abraxas,  p.  97. 
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and  turmoil  of  which  it  seeks  and  at  last  finds  rest,  is  fiemiiliar  to 
us  from  the  symbolism  of  Buddha.  Herodotus  ^  expressly  says 
that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  assert  that  the  soul  of  man 
was  immortal,  bom  and  reborn  in  various  incarnations,  and  this 
doctrine  he  adds  was  borrowed  fi^om  the  Egyptians  by  the  Qreeks. 
To  Plato'  it  was  already  'an  ancient  doctrine  that  the  souls  of 
men  that  come  Here  are  from  There  and  that  they  go  There 
again  and  come  to  birth  from  the  dead/  It  was  indeed  a  very 
ancient  saying  or  doctrine.  It  has  already  been  observed  in 
discussing  (p.  179)  the  mythology  of  the  Keres  and  Tritopatores. 
Orpheus  took  it  as  he  took  so  many  ancient  things  that  lay  to  his 
hand,  and  moralized  it.  Rebirth,  reincarnation,  became  for  him 
new  birth.  The  savage  logic  which  said  that  life  could  only  come 
fi'om  life,  that  new  souls  are  old  souls  reborn  in  endless  succession, 
was  transformed  by  him  into  a  Wheel  or  cycle  of  ceaseless  purga- 
tion. So  long  as  man  has  not  severed  completely  his  brotherhood 
with  plants  and  animals,  not  realized  the  distinctive  marks  and 
attributes  of  his  humanity,  he  will  say  with  Empedocles* : 

'Once  on  a  time  a  youth  was  I,  and  I  was  a  maiden, 
A  bush,  a  bird,  and  a  fish  with  scales  that  gleam  in  the  ocean.' 

To  Plato  the  belief  in  the  rebirth  of  old  souls  was  *  an  ancient 
doctrine,'  but  because  the  Orphics  gave  it  a  new  mystical  content 
the  notion  was  for  the  most  part  fathered  on  Orpheus  or 
Pythagoras.  Diogenes  Laertius*,  who  is  concerned  to  glorify 
Pythagoras,  said  that  he  was  the  first  to  assert  that  'the  soul 
went  round  in  a  changing  Wheel  of  necessity,  being  bound  down 
now  in  this  now  in  that  animal.'  A  people  who  saw  in  a  chance 
snake  the  soul  of  a  hero  would  have  no  diflSculty  in  formulating 
a  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.  They  need  not  have  borrowed  it 
from  Egypt,  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  influence  of  Egypt,  the 
home  of  animal  worship,  helped  out  the  doctrine  by  emphasizing 
the  sanctity  of  animal  life.  The  almost  ceremonial  tenderness 
shown  to  animals  by  the  Pythagorean  Orphics  is  an  Egyptian 
rather  than  a  Greek  characteristic.     The  notion  of  kinship  with 

»  Herod,  ii.  122. 

^  Plat.  Phaedo  70  c.  Plato  may  have  had  some  Orphic  rite  vaguely  io  his 
mind  in  the  Phaedrus.  The  soul  escapes  hy  wings  from  the  inside  of  the  sphere 
into  heavenly  places  (248  c). 

'  Emped.  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  77.  *  Diog.  Laert.  vn.  12. 
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the  brute  creation  harmonized  well  with  the  somewhat  elaborate 
and  self-conscious  humility  of  the  Orphic. 

What  precisely  the  ritual  of  the  Wheel  was  we  do  not  know. 
That  there  was  an  actual  WheeP  in  the  rites  and  that  some  form 
of  symbolical  release  was  enacted  is  probable.  It  is  indeed  almost 
certain,  as  we  know  that  Wheels  formed  part  of  the  sacred 
furniture  of  certain  sanctuaries.  It  is  worth  noting  that  on 
Orphic  vases  of  Lower  Italy  to  be  discussed  later  (p.  600)  wheels 
are  suspended  in  the  palace  of  Hades  and  Persephone,  and  these 
are  of  two  kinds,  solid  and  spoked,  designed  probably  for  quite 
diflferent  uses.  The  grammarian  Dionysios,  sumamed  the  Thracian, 
wrote  a  book  on  '  The  Interpretation  of  the  Symbolism  that  has 
to  do  with  Wheels/  which  probably  contained  just  the  necessary 
missing  information.  Clement''  has  preserved  for  us  one  valuable 
sentence  which  makes  the  ritual  use  of  Wheels  a  certainty.  '  People 
signify  actions/  he  says,  'not  only  by  words  but  by  symbols,  by 
words  as  in  the  case  of  the  Delphic  utterances  "Nothing  too 
much  "  and  "  Know  thyself,"  and  in  like  manner  by  symbols  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Wheel  that  is  turned  round  in  the  precincts  of 
the  gods  and  that  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians/  Dionysios 
is  probably  right.  The  Wheel  like  the  Well  may  have  come  from 
Egypt,  or  from  Egyptianized  Crete. 

Hero  of  Alexandria^  in  his  curious  treatise  on  '  Machines 
moved  by  air'  twice  mentions  Wheels  as  in  ritual  use.  *In 
Egyptian  sanctuaries  there  are  Wheels  of  bronze  against  the 
door-posts,  and  they  are  moveable  so  that  those  who  enter  may 
set  them  in  motion,  because  of  the  belief  that  bronze  purifies ; 
and  there  are  vessels  for  purifying  so  that  those  who  enter  may 

^  The  «n/K\of  of  the  rites  was  probably  a  real  wheel,  but  it  is  also  possible  that 
it  was  a  circle  drawn  ronnd  the  neophyte  out  of  which  he  escaped.  Psellus  (rtpl 
daiM^wF)  records  an  old  Bacchic  rite  in  which  demons  were  expelled  by  the  action 
of  leaping  out  of  a  circle  of  fire :  irvpd  U  iroWd  ki/xX^  rati  repiypd^ovTes  i^dWorrai 
TTfi  fftXoyit*  ijv  di  koI  tovto  ttis  iraXatas  ^aKX^^ciSf  X»a  fiij  X^yu  fmyias  fUpof...6  64  ye 
kOkXos  jrarox^f  ^ci  S^vafur.  The  wheel  and  the  magic  mesmeric  circle  may  have 
got  'contaminated.' 

'  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  242  5id  8i  (rv/ifidXtinff  ufs  6  re  rpox^s  6  arpetpdfJLepot  iv 
rots  rCav  OeCw  TtfAdvtaiv  el\KV<r/idyos  irapd  Alyvirriiiw, 

I  have  throughout  translated  ki&kXos  by  wheel.  The  same  idea  is  rendered 
indifferently  by  rpox^t  and  kijkXos,  though  /a/«:\os  occurs  more  frequently :  cf.  Proclus 
ad  Tim,  p.  830  a  k^kXos  r^j  YcvArewf,  4v  ry  Tijs  elfiap/i4pris...Tpox^.  The  same  thing 
is  in  English  a  *  cycle,'  in  American  a  *  wheel.'  In  the  Orphic  Hades  of  Vergil  the 
KT^xXoi  is  a  rota. 

^  Hero  Alex.  Pneum.  i.  32  and  ii.  32.  OriaavpoO  KaroffKcv^  rpox^v  ixom-os 
aTp€^6fte»oy  x^^f^*^^  ^'  KoXtTrai  iiyv i<rHipio». 
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purify  themselves.  The  problem  is  how  to  arrange  so  that  when 
the  Wheel  is  turned  the  water  may  flow  mechanically  so  that 
as  aforesaid  it  may  be  sprinkled  for  purifying.'  The  problem  which 
Hero  faced  mechanically  the  Orphics  solved  in  metaphor — ^how  to 
connect  the  Wheel  with  purification.  It  was  not  difficult.  Bronze, 
as  Hero  notes,  was  supposed  to  be  a  purifier ;  in  another  section 
he  says  the  Wheel  was  actually  called  Hagnisterion,  the  thing  for 
purification.  Each  metal  when  first  it  comes  into  use  is  regained 
as  having  magical  properties.  A  resonant  metal  was  of  special 
use  because  it  frightened  away  bogeys.  Simaetha*  in  her  in- 
cantations cries 

*The  goddess  at  the  Crossways.     Sound  the  gong,' 

and  the  Scholiast  on  the  passage  remarks  instructively  that 
bronze  was  sounded  at  eclipses  of  the  moon,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
held  to  be  pure  and  to  have  the  power  of  warding  oflF  pollutions, 
and  he  quotes  the  treatise  of  Apollodorus  *  Concerning  the  Gods ' 
as  his  authority  for  the  statement  that  bronze  was  in  use  in  all 
kinds  of  consecration  and  purification.  It  was  appropriate  to  the 
dead,  he  adds,  and  at  Athens  the  Hierophant  beats  a  gong  when 
Kore  is  invoked. 

Here  again  we  have  a  primitive  superstition  ready  to  the  hand 
of  the  Orphic.  He  is  familiar  with  bronze-beating  sis  a  piece 
of  apotropaic  ritual ;  he  sees,  probably  in  an  Egyptian  temple, 
a  bronze  wheel  known  by  some  name  that  he  translates  as  'a 
thing  for  purifying ' ;  he  has  a  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  and 
an  ardent  longing  after  purification;  he  puts  them  all  together 
and  says  with  Proclus '  the  one  salvation  offered  by  the  creator  is 
that  the  spirit  free  itself  from  the  wheel  of  birth.  *  This  is  what 
those  who  are  initiated  by  Orpheus  to  Dionysos  and  Kore  pray 
that  they  may  attain,  to 

**  Cease  from  the  Wheel  and  breathe  again  from  ilL'" 

The  notion  of  escape  whether  from  the  tomb  of  the  body,  or 
from  the  restless  Wheel  or  from  the  troubled  sea>  haunts  the 

^  Theocr.  ii.  86  Bchol.  didwcp  wpbs  irao-ov  d^oalwrip  koI  diroMapffUf  a^rf  ixpCt^ro 
(uf  0i7<rt  KoX  'AroWdSwpos  iv  T<f  wepl  dewy.  For  a  fall  disoassion  of  the  apotropaic 
uses  of  bronze  gongs  see  Mr  A.  B.  Cook,  *  The  Gong  at  Dodona,'  J,  H.  S.  vol.  xzix. 
1902,  p.  5. 

*  Procl.  in  Plat.  Tim.  v.  330  ^s  Kal  ol  irop'  'Op^i  ry  Atop^tp  koI  t{  K6pTg 
T€\oijfjL€yoi  Tvx^uf  e(^oi^rai* 

K6k\ov  r    aS  X^cu  irai  oyaTycC^ai  iraic6n7rof. 
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Oq)hic,  haunts  Plato,  haunts  Euripides,  lends  him  lovely  meta- 
phors of  a  fawn  escaped,  makes  his  Bacchants  sing\ 

*  Happy  he,  on  the  weary  sea 
Who  hath  fled  the  tempest  and  won  the  haven. 
Happy  whoso  hath  risen  free 
Above  his  striving.' 

The  downward  steps  from  purification  to  penance,  from  penance 
to  vindictive  punishment,  were  easy  to  take  and  swiftly  taken. 
Plato,  in  the  vision  of  Er,  though  he  knows  of  purification,  is  not 
free  from  this  dismal  and  barren  eschatology  of  vengeance  and 
retribution.  On  Lower  Italy  vases  under  Orphic  influence,  as  will 
later  be  seen  (p.  606),  great  Ananke,  Necessity  herself,  is  made 
to  hold  a  scourge  and  behave  like  a  Fury.  That  such  notions 
were  not  alien  to  Orphism  is  clear  from  the  line  in  tablet  vi : 
'I  have  paid  the  penalty  for  deeds  unrighteous.' 

The  deeds  unrighteous  are  not  only  the  soul's  own  personal 
sins  but  his  hereditary  taint,  the  '  ancient  woe '  that  is  his  as  the 
heir  of  the  earth-born  Titans. 

The  next  avowal  is 

Ififprov  d'  €V(pav  (n'€<f>dvov  n-otri  KOprraiXifJLOia'i. 
'I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  to  the  Circle  desired.' 

It  occurs  in  a  second  form,  thus  : 

IfupTov  d*  diripav  <rT€<f>dvov  woa\  KiMpwdkifioitri, 
*I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  from  the  Circle  desired.' 

It  is  impossible  to  say  which  form  is  correct.  It  may  be  that  both 
were  indispensable,  that  the  neophyte  had  to  pass  first  into  and 
then  out  of  B,  ring  or  circle. 

The  word  iirt^alvw  (I  step  on  or  over)  is  of  course  frequently 
used  metaphorically  with  the  meaning  *  I  entered  on,  embarked 
on.'  It  might  therefore  be  possible  to  translate  the  words  as 
'  with  eager  feet  I  entered  on,  i.e.  I  obtained,  the  crown  I  longed 
for.'  But  as  the  word  a-ri^avo^  means  not  only  a  crown  for  the 
head,  but  a  ring  or  circle,  a  thing  that  encloses,  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  take  it  here  in  its  wider  sense".    The  mystic  has  escaped 

1  Eur.  Baeeh.  901. 

'  Dr  Dieterioh  in  his  valaable  tract  De  Hymnis  Orphicis  capitula  quinque  says 
(p.  65) :  <rr4^aMot  est  qai  oingit  loca  beatomm,  vel  prata  ilia  ipsa  desiderata.     Simili 
notione  vox  rri^wot  asarpatur  in  Orphicorum  Argonauticorum  versa  71 
a(nLKa  ol  ffriipavos  xal  reixor  ipvfufbv 
Alyfrita  KaW^cuyc  koX  dX<rca. 
His  interpretation  suggested  that  given  in  the  text,  though  the  two  are  not  identical. 

H.  38 
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from  the  Wheel  of  Purgation,  he  passes  with  eager  feet  over  the 
Ring  or  circle  that  includes  the  bliss  he  longs  for,  he  enters  and 
perhaps  passes  out  of  some  sort  of  sacred  enclosure.  As  to 
the  actual  rite  performed  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark  Possibly 
the  innermost  shrine  was  garlanded  about  with  mystic  magical 
flowers.  This  is  however  pure  conjecture.  We  know'  that  the 
putting  on  of  garlands  or  arififiaTa  was  the  final  stage  of  initiation 
for  Hierophants  and  other  priests,  a  stage  that  was  as  it  were 
Consecration  and  Ordination  in  one;  but  the  putting  on  of 
garlands  is  not  the  entering  of  a  garlanded  enclosure,  and  it  is 
the  entering  of  an  enclosure  that  the  '  eager  feet '  seem  to  imply. 

Next  comes  the  clause, 

bftrrroivas  d'  V7r6  Koknov  cdvv  ^Bovias  fiaa-iXfias. 
*  I  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld.' 

That  this  clause  is  an  avowal  of  an  actual  rite  performed 
admits  of  no  doubt.  It  is  the  counterpart  of  the  '  token '  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Mother:  *I  have  passed  down  into  the  bridal- 
chamber,*  but  here  the  symbolism  seems  to  be  rather  of  birth  than 
marriage.  In  discussing  the  ritual  of  the  Semnae  (p.  244),  it  has 
been  seen  that  the  'second-fated  man'  had  to  be  reborn  before 
he  could  be  admitted  to  the  sanctuary,  and  the  rebirth  was  a 
mimetic  births  The  same  ceremony  was  gone  through  among 
some  peoples  at  adoption*.  Dionysos  himself  in  Orphic  hymns  is 
called  viroKoKirte,  *he  who  is  beneath  the  bosom.*  If  the  rites 
are  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  performance  this  rite  of  birth 
or  adoption  must  have  taken  place  within  the  Circle,  after  the 
entrance  into  and  before  the  exit  from. 

In  the  highest  grades  of  initiation  not  only  was  there  a  new 
birth  but  also  a  new  name  given,  a  beautiful  custom  stiH  preserved 
in  the  Roman  Church.  Lucian*  makes  Lexiphanes  tell  of  a  man 
called  Deinias,  who  was  charged  with  the  crime  of  having  addressed 
the  Hlerophant  and  the  Dadouchos  by  name, '  and  that  when  he 

*  Theo.  Smyrn.  Mathem,  i.  p.  18  Teraprri  9i  6  5^)  xal  WXoj  t^s  irowTilas  dwddtait 
Kal  (rT€fif4.dTuv  iTi0€ffit...5^dovxlO'S  rvx^ra  ij  Itpo^cun-las  Ij  ti¥os  SXkrfS  UpoaOprft. 

'  Hesych.  s.v.  deurep6iror/Aos*  ij  i  Bevrtpov  5id  ywauctiov  ic6\irov  diadi^r*  Cat  #9ot  ijr 
irapA  'A^iyFttioiJ  U  Scvripov  yeyyaaOai, 
»  Diod.  IV.  39. 

*  Luc.  Lexiph.  10  koI  raura  tv  tl8u)s  6ti  ^^  oyirep  utaiihOiicav  dytaifv/iol  ri  elai  koI 
oOxirt  dvofiaaroi  us  Ay  Upiifyvfiot  iidt)  yeyem/jfiiyot,  uxruJjOrfffaif  here  clearly  marks  the 
final  stage  of  initiation  only  open  to  priests :  it  is  practically  'ordination.' 
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well  knew  that  from  the  time  they  are  consecrated  they  are  name- 
less and  can  no  longer  be  named,  on  the  supposition  that  they  have 
from  that  time  holy  names.' 

The  last  affirmation  of  the  mystic  is 

t[pi<f>os  €s  yak*  (V€Tov, 

*A  kid  I  have  fallen  into  milk/ 

a  sentence  which  occurred,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  second 
person,  on  tablet  III. 

The  quaint  little  formulary  is  simple  almost  to  fatuity. 
Mysticism,  in  its  attempt  to  utter  the  ineffable,  often  verges  on 
imbecility. 

Before  we  attempt  to  determine  the  precise  nature  of  the 
ritual  act  performed,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  symbolism 
of  the  kid  and  the  milk.  It  is  significant  that  in  both  cases  the 
formulary  occurs  immediately  after  another  statement: 

'Thou  shalt  be  God  instead  of  mortal.' 

It  would  seem  that  about  the  kid  there  is  something  divine. 
Eriphos  according  to  Hesychius^  was  a  title  of  Dionysos. 
Stephanus^  the  Byzantine  says  that  Dionysos  bore  the  title 
Eriphios  among  the  Metapontians,  i.e.  in  the  very  neighbour- 
hood where  these  Orphic  tablets  were  engraved.  It  is  clear 
that  there  was  not  only  a  BuU-Dionysos  (Eiraphiotes)  but  a 
Kid-Dionysos  (Eriphos),  and  this  was  just  the  sort  of  title  that 
the  Orphics  would  be  likely  to  seize  on  and  mysticize.  In  the 
Bacchae  it  has  been  seen  (p.  446)  that  there  seems  to  attach  a 
sort  of  special  sanctity  to  young  wild  things,  a  certain  mystic 
symbolism  about  the  fawn  escaped,  and  the  nursing  mothers 
who  suckle  the  young  of  wolves  and  deer.  It  may  be  that  each 
one  thought  her  nursling  was  a  Baby-God.  Christian  children 
to  this  day  are  called  Christ's  Lambs  because  Christ  is  the  Lamb 
of  God,  and  Clement'  joining  new  and  old  together  says :  '  This  is 
the  mountain  beloved  of  God,  not  the  place  of  tragedies  like 
Cithaeron  but  consecrated  to  the  dramas  of  truth,  a  mount  of 

*  Hesych.  s.v.'Bpi^f  At^vuffoj. 

'  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  ^6»v<roi'  *Ep(0tof  irapd  Merairovr/ott. 

'  Clem.  Al.  Protr,  xii.  119  ^Kx^t^vai  di  ip  airrt}  o«>x  ol  ZefUKrfS  rijs  xepawlas 
ddeX0ai  al  fiawddts  al  iiuaayvov  Kpeavofuay  fivoijftevai  iWd  tw  0€Ov  Bvyaripes  ai 
d^ddet  aX  xaXal  rd  ffefivd  roD  \6ryov  Beffvl^ovrai  6pyia  X'^P^^  iyelpovaai  odi^pova. 
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sobriety  shaded  with  the  woods  of  purity.  And  there  revel  on  it 
not  the  Maenads,  sisters  of  Semele  the  thunderstruck,  initiated  in 
the  impure  feast  of  flesh,  but  the  daughters  of  God,  Mr  Lambs 
who  celebrate  the  holy  rites  of  the  Word,  raising  a  sober  choral 
chant.' 

The  initiated  then  believed  himself  new  bom  as  a  young 
divine  animal,  as  a  kid,  one  of  the  god's  many  incarnations ;  and 
as  a  kid  he  falls  into  milk.  Milk  was  a  god-given  drink  before 
the  coming  of  wine,  and  the  Epiphany  of  Dionysos  was  shown 
not  only  by  wine  but  by  milk  and  honey*: 

'Then  streams  the  earth  with  milk,  yea  streams 
With  wine  and  honey  of  the  bee.* 

Out  on  the  mountain  of  Cithaeron  he  gives  his  Maenads 
draughts  of  miraculous  wine,  and  also' 

*  If  any  lips 
Sought  whiter  draughts,  with  dipping  finger-tips 
They  pressed  the  sod,  and  gushing  from  the  ground 
Came  springs  of  milk.    And  reed-wands  ivy-crowned 
Ran  with  sweet  honey.' 

The  symbolism  of  honey,  the  nectar  of  gods  and  men,  does  not 
here  concern  us,  but  it  is  curious  to  note  how  honey,  used  in 
ancient  days  to  embalm  the  dead  body,  became  the  symbol  of 
eternal  bliss.  A  sepulchral"  inscription  of  the  first  century  A.D. 
runs  as  follows': 

'Here  lies  Boethos  Muse-bedewed,  undying 
Joy  hath  he  of  sweet  sleep  in  honey  lying.' 

Boethos  lies  in  honey,  the  mystic  falls  into  milk,  both  are 
symbols  taken  from  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  NephcUia  and 
mysticized. 

The  question  remains — what  was  the  exact  ritual  of  the  falling 
into  milk  ?  The  ritual  formulary  is  not  cttiop  yd\a  *  I  drank  milk,' 
but  errerov  €9  ydXa  '  I  fell  into  milk.'  Did  the  neophyte  actually 
fall  into*  a  bath  of  milk,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  '  I  stepped  on  the 

1  Ear.  Bacch,  142.  *  Eur.  Ba4xh.  706. 

'  O.  Benndorf,  Orabschrift  van  Telniessos  (Sonderabdrnck  aus  der  Festschrift 
fiir  Th.  Gomperz)  p.  404: 

*'^v$a  B6i;^of  dvifp  fJLovcdppvTot  (hrvoy  laiki 

alioyos  y\vK€p<?  Kelfieyos  iv  /t4\iTi.* 

*  M.  Salamon  Reinach   (*  Une  formale  Orphique,'  Rev.  Arch,  xxxix.  1901, 

p.  202)  takes  ir/irreij^  ^y  to  be  metaphorical  and  compares  incidere  in  and  the  French 

Umber  sur.    But  the  diyision  of  verb  and  preposition  and  the  fact  that  the  sentence 

is  a  religious  formulaiy  are  against  this  light  colloquial  sense.    If  the  expression 
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crown  I  longed  for/  is  the  ritual  act  of  drinking  milk  from  the 
beginning  metaphorically  described?  The  question  unhappily 
cannot  with  certainty  be  decided.  The  words  'I  fell  into  milk' 
are  not  even  exactly  what  we  should  expect  if  a  rite  of 
Baptism  were  described;  of  a  rite  of  immersion  in  milk  we 
have  no  evidence. 

It  is  however  from  primitive  rites  of  Baptism  that  we  get 
most  light  as  to  the  general  symbolism  of  the  formulary.  In  the 
primitive  Church  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  was  immediately 
followed  by  Communion.  The  custom  is  still  preserved  among 
the  Copts\  The  neophyte  drank  not  only  of  Wine  but  also  of  a 
cup  of  Milk  and  Honey  mixed',  those  'new  born  in  Christ'  par- 
took of  the  food  of  babes.  Our  Church  has  severed  Communion 
from  Baptism  and  lost  the  symbolism  of  Milk  and  Honey,  nor 
does  she  any  longer  crown  her  neophytes  after  Baptism'. 

S.  Jerome*  complains  in  Protestant  fashion  that  much  was 
done  in  the  Church  of  his  days  from  tradition  that  had  not  really 
the  sanction  of  Holy  Writ.  This  tradition  which  the  early  Church 
so  wisely  and  beautifully  followed  can  only  have  come  from  pagan 
sources.  Among  the  unsanctioned  rites  S.  Jerome  mentions  the 
cup  of  Milk  and  Honey.  That  the  cup  of  Milk  and  Honey  was 
pagan  we  know  from  a  beautiful  prescription  preserved  in  one  of 
the  Magic  Papyri*  in  which  the  worshipper  is  thus  instructed: 
'  Take  the  honey  with  the  milk,  drink  of  it  before  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  and  there  shall  be  in  thy  heart  something  that  is  divine.' 

is  metaphorical  it  has  a  close  analogy  in  Tfirrciy  ^t  yi¥€<rw.  Porphyry  says  (Be  Antr, 
Nymph.  13)  of  the  souls  Stom  it  yivtviv  wiffunriv.  It  may  I  think  be  worth  noting 
that  in  Egypt,  when  the  soles  of  the  feet  (of  the  mummy)  which  had  trodden  the 
mire  of  earth  were  removed,  the  gods  were  prayed  to  grant  milk  to  the  Osiris  that 
he  might  bathe  his  feet  in  it.  See  Wiedemann,  Ancient  Egyptian  Doctrine  of 
Immortality^  p.  48. 

^  Usener,  *  Milch  and  Honig,'  RhHn,  Mus.  1902,  Heft  2,  p.  177. 

^  Tertull.  de  corona  militis  3:  dehinc  ter  mergitamar...and6  susoepti  lactis 
et  meUis  oonoordiam  praegnstamns. 

'  For  a  fall  account  of  the  complex  and  beautiful  ceremony  of  primitive 
Baptism  see  Didaskalicu  fragmenta  Veronensia  latina^  ed.  Ettauler  (Lips.  1900), 
pp.  111—113,  and  E.  Trumpf,  Abh,  d.  philoB.-philol  CI.  der  K,  Bayer,  Ak.  d.  Wiss, 
XIV.  3,  p.  180. 

^  S.  Hieron.  Altercat,  Lticif.  et  orthodox,  o.  8,  t.  11,  p.  180* :  nam  et  multa  alia 
quae  per  traditionem  in  ecolesiis  observantur  auotoritatem  sibi  scriptae  legis 
nsurpaverunt,  velut  in  lavaoro  ter  caput  mergitare  deinde  egresso  lactis  et  meUis 
praegustare  concordiam. 

B  *  Berliner  Zauber-papyius,'  Abh,  d.  Berl,  Akad.  1865,  p.  120.  20:  Kal  \apCi)P 
TO  7<£Xa  <rdv  T(f  {fii\i)Ti  itrdfrie  rply  di^aroX^i  ^Mow  Kal  tcroL  tl  ivOtov  4v  rj  ffy 
Kapilqi. 
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The  milk  and  honey  can  be  materialized  into  a  future  'happy- 
land'  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  but  the  promise  of  the 
magical  papyrus  is  the  utmost  possible  guerdon  of  present 
spiritual  certainty.     We  find  in  every  sacrament  what  we  bring. 

If  the  formularies  inscribed  on  the  tablets  have  been  actually 
recited  while  the  Orphic  was  alive  we  naturally  ask — ^When  and 
at  what  particular  Mysteries  ?  To  this  question  no  certain  answer 
can  be  returned.     Save  for  one  instance, 

'  I  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld,' 

the  formularies  of  the  tablets  bear  no  analogy  either  to  the 
tokens  of  Eleusis  or  to  those  of  the  Great  Mother.  The  Greater 
Mysteries  at  Eleusis  were  preceded,  we  know,  by  Lesser  Mysteries 
celebrated  at  Agra^  a  suburb  of  Athens.  These  mysteries  were 
sacred  to  Dionysos  and  Kore  rather  than  to  Demeter,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  in  the  tablets  there  is  no  mention  of  Demeter,  no 
trace  of  agricultural  intent ;  the  whole  gist  is  eschatological.  But, 
found  as  they  are  in  Crete  and  Lower  Italy,  it  is  more  probable 
that  these  tablets  refer  to  Orphic  mysteries  pure  and  simple 
before  Orphic  rites  have  blended  with  those  of  the  Wine-God- 
Pythagoras,  tradition*  says,  was  initiated  in  Crete ;  he  met  there 
'  one  of  the  Idaean  Daktyls  and  at  their  hands  was  purified  by  a 
^  thunderbolt ;  he  lay  firom  dawn  outstretched  face-foremost  by  the 
sea  and  by  night  lay  near  a  river  covered  with  fillets  from  the 
fleece  of  a  black  lamb,  and  he  went  down  into  theTdaean  cave  ^ 
holding  black  wool  and  spent  there  the  accustomed  thrice  nine 
hallowed  days  and  beheld  the  seat  bedecked  every  year  for  Zeus, 
and  he  engraved  an  inscription  about  the  tomb  with  the  title 
"Pythagoras  to  Zeus"  of  which  the  beginning  is: 

"Here  in  death  lies  Zan,  whom  they  call  Zeus,'' 

and  after  his  stay  in  Crete  he  went   to  Italy  and   settled  in    * 
Croton.* 

The  story  looks  as  if  Pythagoras  had  brought  to  Italy  from 
Crete  Orphic  rites  in  all  their  primitive  freshness.     The  religion 

*  Steph.  Byz.  «.▼.  "Ay pa'  x<*'P^<»'--<*'^  t^j  ir6\«<as  4p  i  t4  |u«r/>d  nwrHif^a  ^rcreXcircu 
/dfirifia  TW¥  T€pl  rhv  liibvvcw.  These  Lesser  Mysteries  were  celebrated  in  the  month 
Anthesterion  saored  to  Dionysos,  see  p.  560.  For  Persephone  see  Bohol.  Ar.  PhiU  S45 
riffov  5i  rd  fihr  fuydXa  rift  A^ffirfTpos  ra  W  fiucpd.  Ile/kre^ii^f. 

2  Porphyr.  Vit,  Pythag.  17. 
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of  Dionysos  was  not  the  only  faith  that  taught  man  he  could 
become  a  god.  The  dead  Egyptian  also  believed  that  he  could 
become  Osiris.  The  Orphic  in  Crete  and  Lower  Italy  may  have 
had  rites  dealing  with  his  conduct  in  the.  next  world  more  directly 
than  those  of  the  Great  Mother  or  of  Eleusis. 

This  is  made  the  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  we  certainly 
know  that  the  sect  of  the  Pythagoreans  had  special  burial  rites, 
strictly  confined  to  the  Initiated.  Of  this  Plutarch'  incidentally 
gives  clear  evidence  in  his  discourse  of  *  The  Daemon  of  Socrates,' 
A  young  Pythagorean,  Lysis,  came  to  Thebes  and  died  there  and 
was  buried  by  his  Theban  friends.  His  ghost  appeared  in  a  dream 
to  the  Pythagorean  friends  he  had  left  in  Italy.  The  Pythagoreans, 
more  skilled  in  these  matters  than  modern  psychical  experts,  had 
a  certain  sign  by  which  they  knew  the  apparition  of  a  dead  man 
from  the  phantasm  of  the  living.  They  got  anxious  as  to  how 
Lysis  had  been  buried,  for  '  there  is  something  special  and  sacro- 
sanct (joaLov)  that  takes  place  at  the  burial  of  the  Pythagoreans 
and  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  if  they  do  not  attain  this  rite  they 
think  that  they  will  fail  in  reaching  the  very  happy  end  that  is 
proper  to  them.'  So  concerned  were  some  of  the  Pythagoreans 
that  they  wished  to  have  the  body  of  Lysis  disinterred  and 
brought  to  Italy  to  be  reburied.  Accordingly  one  of  them, 
Theanor,  started  for  Thebes  to  make  enquiries  as  to  what  had 
been  done.  He  was  directed  by  the  people  of  the  place  to  the 
tomb  and  went  in  the  evening  to  offer  libations,  and  he  invoked 
the  soul  of  Lysis  to  give  inspired  direction  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done.  *  As  the  night  went  on,'  Theanor  recounts,  '  I  saw  nothing, 
but  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  say  "  Move  not  that  which  should 
not  be  moved,"  for  the  body  of  Lysis  was  buried  by  his  friends 
with  sacrosanct  ceremonies  {6aL(os;\  and  his  spirit  is  already 
separated  from  it  and  set  free  into  another  birth,  having  obtained 
a  share  in  another  spirit.'  On  enquiry  next  morning  Theanor 
found  that  Lysis  had  imparted  to  a  friend  all  the  secret  of  the 
mysteries  so  that  the  funeral  rites  had  been  performed  after 
Pythagorean  fashion. 

What  precisely  the  ofTiay  the  sacrosanct  rites,  were  we  cannot 

1  Pint,  de  Gen.  Soar.  xvi.  i<m  ydp  n  yeySfiepov  ISl^  irepi  rAj  ra^t  tQp  UuBayopiKQif 
Bffiov  ov  fJLff  Ttfx^fS  o</  SoKoOfAw  aV^ecv  rd  fuucapurrbv  xal  oUtiop  Ti\os...6<ri(as  ykp  hxb 
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in  detail  say,  but  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  something  special 
was  done  for  the  man  who  had  been  finally  initiated,  who  was  like 
the  Cretan  mystic  oauodei^,  'consecrated/  This  something  may 
have  included  the  burial. with  his  body  of  tablets  inscribed  with 
sentences  from  his  '  Book  of  the  Dead/  This  I  think  is  implied 
in  a  familiar  passage  of  Plato.  Socrates  in  the  Phctedo^  says  that 
'  the  journey  to  Hades  does  not  seem  to  him  a  simple  road  like 
that  described  by  Aeschylus  in  the  Telephos,  On  the  contrary  it 
is  neither  simple  nor  one.  If  it  were  there  would  be  no  need  of 
guides.  But  it  appears  in  point  of  fact  to  have  many  partings  of 
the  ways  and  circuits.  And  this/  he  adds, '  I  say  conjecturing  it 
from  the  customary  and  sacrosanct  (6<ria)v)  rites  which  we  observe 
in  this  world.'  The  customary  rites  (pofiifia)  were  for  each  and  all ; 
the  sacrosanct  rites  (Sa-ia)  were  for  the  initiated  only,  for  they  only 
were  sacrosanct  {oatoi). 

The  Pythagoreans  we  know  revived  the  custom  of  burial  in 
the  earth,  which  had  been  at  least  in  part  superseded  by  the 
Northern  practice  of  cremation.  It  was  part  of  their  general  re- 
turn to  things  primitive.  Earth  was  the  kingdom  of  '  Despoina, 
Queen  of  the  underworld/  who  was  more  to  them  than  Zeus  of 
the  upper  air.  To  their  minds  bent  on  symbolism  burial  itself 
would  be  a  consecration,  they  would  remember  that  to  the 
Athenians  the  (^ead  were  Aiy/iTyrpetot',  Demeter's  people,  that 
burial  was  refused  to  the  traitor  because  he  was  unworthy  *to 
be  consecrated  by  earth '^Z  and  burial  in  itself  may  well  have  been 
to  them  as  to  Antigone  a  mystic  marriage : 

'  I  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld.' 

b,    Orphic  Vases  of  Lower  Italt. 

Orphic  religion,  as  seen  on  the  tablets  just  discussed,  is  singu- 
larly free  from  *  other-worldliness.*  It  is  a  religion  promising, 
indeed,  immortality,  but  instinct  not  so  much  with  the  hope  of 
future  rewards  as  with  the  ardent  longing  after  perfect  purity ;  it 
is  concerned  with  the  state  of  a  soul  rather  than  with  its  circum- 

^  Plat.  Phaedo  108  a  drb  r(a»  baltav  re  koX  vofdfuaw  tQv  Md8€. 
2  Plut.  de  fac.  in  orb,  lun.  xzviii. 

'  PhiloBtr.  Her.  714  <S>fA6p  ydp  rb  iir*  a(rri  ic/fpvyfM'  fi^  ydp  Bdrrcof  rbv 
TLaKafji.il&flv  fArjdi  6<fio0»  rf  yj. 
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stances.  We  have  the  certfidnty  of  beatitude  for  the  initiated,  the 
*  seats  of  the  blessed/  the  *  groves  of  Phersephoneia/  but  the  long- 
ing uttered  is  ecstatic,  mystic  not  sensuous ;  it  is  summed  up  in 
the  line : 

*  Happy  and  Blessed  One,  thou  shalt  be  Qod  instead  of  mortal.' 

None  knew  better  than  the  Orphic  himself  that  this  was  only 
for  the  few :  '  Many  are  they  that  carry  the  narthex,  few  are  they 
that  are  made  one  with  Bacchus,'  For  the  many  there  remained 
other  and  lower  beatitudes,  there  remained  also — a  thing  wholly 
absent  from  the  esoteric  Orphic  doctrine — the  fear  of  punishment, 
punishment  conceived  not  as  a  welcome  purification,  but  as  a  fruit- 
less, endless  vengeance.  Of  the  existence  of  this  lower  faith  or 
rather  untkith  in  the  popular  forms  of  Orphism  we  have  definite 
and  curious  evidence  from  a  class  of  vases,  found  in  Lower  Italy, 
representing  scenes  in  the  underworld  and  obviously  designed 
under  Orphic  influence. 

Two  specimens*  of  these  '  Apulian '  vases  are  given  in  figs.  163 
and  164.  It  will  be  obvious  at  the  first  glance  that  the  composi- 
tion of  both  designs  is  substantially  the  same.  This  need  not 
oblige  us  to  conjecture  any  one  great  work  of  art  of  which  these 
two  and  the  other  designs  not  figured  here  are  copies;  it  only 
shows  that  some  vase-painter  of  note  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  con- 
ceived the  scheme  and  it  became  popular  in  his  factory. 

The  main  lines  of  both  compositions  are  as  follows :  in  the 
centre  the  palace  of  Hades  with  Plouton  and  Persephone.  Imme- 
diately below,  and  also  occupying  a  central  position,  is  Herakles, 
carrying  oflF  Cerberus.  Immediately  to  the  left  of  the  temple 
and  therefore  also  fairly  central,  is  the  figure  of  Orpheus.  About 
these  central  figures  various  groups  of  criminals  and  other  denizens 
of  Hades  are  diversely  arrayed. 

With  this  scheme  in  our  minds  we  may  examine  the  first 
specimen,  the  most  important  of  the  series,  because  inscribed.  The 
vase  itself,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum  and  usually  known  from  the 
place  where  it  was  found  as  the  *  Altamura '  vase",  is  in  a  disastrous 

^  The  whole  series  is  published  in  the  Wiener  VorlegebUittert  Serie  e,  Taf.  i — vn. 

•  Heydemann,  Cat.  3222.  WUner  Vorlegehldtter,  Serie  b,  Taf.  ii.  This  vase 
was  carefully  examined  by  Dr  Studniozka  in  1887.  On  his  report  is  based  the 
full  discussion  by  Dr  Winkler,  *Unter-italisohe  Unterweltsdarstellungen,*  Brealatter 
Pkilolog.  Abhandlungen^  Band  m.  Heft  5, 1888.    I  verified  Dr  Studniozka's  report 
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condition.  It  was  put  together  out  of  hundreds  of  fragments, 
painted  over  and  freely  restored  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
it  has  never  yet  been  subjected  to  a  proper  chemical  cleaning. 
Much  therefore  in  the  drawing  remains  uncertain,  and  only  such 
parts  and  inscriptions  will  be  dealt  with  as  are  above  suspicion. 

The  palace  of  Hades,  save  for  the  suspended  wheels  (p.  591), 
presents  no  features  of  interest.  In  the  *  Altamura '  vase  many  of 
its  architectural  features  are  from  the  hand  of  the  restorer,  but 
from  the  other  vases  the  main  outlines  are  sure.    In  the  Altamura 


Fig.  163. 
vase  both  Hades  and  Persephone  are  seated — in  the  others  some- 
times Persephone,  sometimes  Plouton  occupies  the  throne.    Had 
the  designs  been  exclusively  inspired  by  Orphic  tradition,  more 
uniform  stress  would  probably  have  been  laid  on  Persephone. 

The  figure  of  Orpheus,  common  to  both  vases,  is  interesting 
from  its  dress,  which  reminds  us  of  Vergirs*  description, 
*  There  too  the  Thracian  priest  in  trailing  robe.' 

The  vase-painter  of  the  late  4th  cent.  B.C.  was  more  archaeolo- 
gist than  patriot.    In  the  Lesche  picture  of  Polygnotus,  Pausanias* 

of  the  inscriptions  in  1902.  Nothing  farther  can  be  done  till  the  vase  is  properly 
cleaned,  and,  now  that  the  Naples  Masenm  is  under  new  direction,  this,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  be  done.  • 

1  Verg.  Aen,  vi.  644.  «  P.  x.  30.  6. 
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expressly  notes  that  Orpheus  was  '  Greek  in  appearance/  and  that 
neither  his  dress  nor  the  covering  he  had  on  his  head  was  Thracian. 
The  Orpheus  of  Polygnotus  must  have  been  near  akin  to  the 
beautiful  Orpheus  of  the  vase-painter  in  fig.  142.  Polygnotus, 
too,  made  him  '  seated  as  it  were  on  a  sort  of  hill,  and  grasping  his 
cithara  with  his  left  hand  ;  with  the  other  he  was  touching  some 


Fig.  164. 

sprays  of  willow,  and  he  leant  against  a  tree.'     Very  different  this 
from  the  frigid  ritual  priest. 

About  this  figure  of  Orpheus  an  amazing  amount  of  nonsense 
has  been  written.  The  modern  commentator  thinks  of  Orpheus 
as  two  things — as  magical  musician,  which  he  was,  as  passionate 
lover,  which  in  early  days  he  was  not  The  commentator's  mind 
is  obsessed  by  '  Che  far6  senza  te,  Eurydice  V  He  asks  himself 
the  question,  *  Why  has  Orpheus  descended  into  Hades?'  and  the 
answer  rises  automatically,  *  To  fetch  Eurydice.'  As  regards  these 
Lower  Italy  vases  there  is  one  trifling  objection  to  this  interpreta- 
tion, and  that  is  that  there  is  no  Eurydice.  Tantalos,  Sisyphos, 
Danaides,  Herakles,  but  no  Eurydice.     This  does  not  deter  the 
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commentator.  The  figure  of  Eurydice  is  'inferred  rather  than 
expressed.'  Happily  this  line  of  interpretation,  which  might  lead 
us  far,  has  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  discovery  of  a  vase  in  which 
Eurydice  does  appear ;  Orpheus  leads  her  by  the  wrist  and  a  love- 
god  floats  above.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  vase-painter  wishes 
to  *  express  *  Eurydice  he  does  not  leave  her  to  be  '  inferred.' 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in  Greek  mjrthology  that 
passionate  lovers  are  always  late.  The  mjrth  of  Eurydice  is  of 
considerable  interest,  but  not  as  a  love-story.  It  is  a  piece  of 
theology  taken  over  from  Dionysos,  and,  primarily,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Orpheus.  Anyone  who  realizes  Orpheus  at  all  would  feel 
that  the  intrusion  of  desperate  emotion  puts  him  out  of  key. 
Semele,  the  green  earth,  comes  up  from  below,  year  by  year ;  with 
her  comes  her  son  Dionysos,  and  by  a  certain  instinct  of  chivalry 
men  said  he  had  gone  to  fetch  her.  The  mantle  of  Dionysos 
descends  on  Orpheus. 

Eurydice  is  one  of  those  general,  adjectival  names  that  are 
appropriate  to  any  and  every  goddess :  she  is  the  '  Wide-Ruler.' 
At  Trozen,  Pausanias*  saw  *a  Temple  of  Artemis  the  Saviour, 
and  in  it  were  altars  of  those  gods  who  are  said  to  rule  below 
the  earth,  and  they  say  that  in  this  place  Semele  was  brought 
up  from  Hades  by  Dionysos,  and  that  here  Herakles  dragged 
up  the  hound  of  Hades.'  Pausanias  is  sceptical:  'But  I  do 
not  the  least  believe  that  Semele  died,  she  who  was  the  wife  of 
ZeuS;  and  as  to  the  beast  called  the  hound  of  Hades,  I  shall  state 
what  I  am  sure  is  the  truth  about  him  in  another  place.'  The  cult 
of  Artemis  is  dearly  superposed  over  an  ancient,  perhaps  nameless, 
anyhow  forgotten  cult  of  underworld  gods.  There  was  probably  a 
cleft  at  hand  and  a  legend  of  a  rising  Earth-goddess,  as  at  the 
rock  of  Recall,  Anaklethra  (p.  283),  and  the  Smileless  Rock  at 
Eleusis  (p.  127);  and  of  course,  given  somebody's  Anodos,  a  Kathodes 
is  soon  supplied,  and  then  a  formal  descent  into  Hades.  At  the 
Alcyonian  lake,  near  Argos,  which  Nero  tried  in  vain  to  sound,  the 
Argives  told  Pausanias'  that  Dionysos  went  down  to  Hades  to 
fetch  Semele,  and  Polymnos,  a  local  hero,  showed  him  the  way 
down,  and  *  there  were  certain  rites  performed  there  yearly.'  Un- 
fortunately, as  is  mostly  the  case  when  he  comes  to  the  real  point, 
Pausanias  found  it  would  '  not  be  pious  *  to  reveal  these  rites  to 
1  P.  II.  81. 1.  «  P.  n.  87.  6. 
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the  general  public.  At  Delphi,  too,  it  will  be  remembered 
(p.  403),  the  Thyiades  knew  the  mystic  meaning  of  the  festival 
of  Herois,  and  '  even  an  outsider  could  conjecture,'  Plutarch  says, 
'  firom  what  was  done,  that  it  was  an  upbringing  of  Semele.' 

Orpheus,  priest  of  Dionysos,  took  on  his  resurrection  as  well  as 
his  death  ;  that  is  the  germ  from  which  sprang  the  beautiful  love- 
story.  A  taboo-element,  common  to  many  primitive  stories,  is 
easily  added.  You  may  not  look  back  when  spirits  are  about  from 
the  underworld.  If  you  do  you  may  have  to  join  them.  Under- 
world rites  are  often  performed  'without  looking  back'  (afiera- 
arp€inri,  see  p.  24  note  2). 

There  is  another  current  fallacy  about  these  underworld  vases. 

Commentators  are  not  only  prone  to  the  romantic  tendency  to  see 

a   love-story  where   none  is,  but,  having  once  got   the  magical 

musician  into  their  minds,  they  see  him  everywhere.     In  these 

vases,  they  say,  we  have  '  the  power  of  music  to  stay  the  torments 

of  hell.'     They  remember,  and  small  wonder,  the  amazing  scene  in 

Gluck's  opera,  where  Orpheus  comes  down  into  the  shades  playing 

on  his  Ijrre,  and  the  clamour  of  hell  is  spell-bound ;  or  they  bethink 

them  of  Vergil : 

'The  very  house  itself,  the  imnoet  depths 
Of  Death  stood  still  to  hearken.' 

But"  the  vase-painter  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  is  necessarily  guiltless 
of  Vergil  as  of  Gluck.  Moreover  his  work  is  untiaged  by  any 
emotion,  whether  of  poetry  or  religion ;  his  composition  is  simply 
an  (ymniv/m  gaiherum  of  conventional  orthodox  dwellers  in  Hades. 
Orpheus  is  there  because,  by  that  time,  convention  demanded  his 
presence.  The  vase-painter's  wealthy  clients — these  Apulian  vases 
were  as  expensive  as  they  are  ugly — would  have  been  ill-pleased 
had  the  founder  of  popular  mysteries  not  had  his  fitting  place.  But 
if  interest  focusses  anywhere  in  a  design  so  scattered  and  devitalized, 
it  is  on  the  obvious  '  record '  of  Herakles,  who,  tradition  said,  had 
been  initiated,  not  on  the  secret  magic  of  Orpheus.  It  is  true 
that  the  'Danaides,'  when  they  appear,  are  doing  nothing  but 
dangling  their  pitchers  in  attitudes  meant  to  be  decorative^  but 
Tantalos  still  extends  a  hand  to  keep  oflF  his  rock,  and  Sisyphos 
still  uproUs  the  *  pitiless '  stone ;  there  is  no  pause  in  their 
torments. 
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It  remains  to  note  the  figures  in  the  side  groups.  In  the  top 
row  to  the  left  are  Megara  and  her  sons,  placed  there  by  a  pardon- 
able anachronism,  out  of  compliment  to  Herakles  and  Athens. 
We  should  never  have  guessed  their  names,  but  the  inscriptions 
are  certain.  Opposite  them  to  the  right  a  group  which  on  the 
Altamura  vase  is  almost  certainly  due  to  restoration.  The  figures 
are  Myrtilos,  Pelops,  and  Hippodameia.  To  the  left  of  Orpheus 
are  two  Poinae,  developments,  as  has  been  seen  (p.  231),  of  the 
tragic  Erinyes.  Above  Sisyphos  is  another  figure,  a  favourite  of 
the  Orphics,  Ananke,  Necessity.  Only  three  letters  (yav)  of  the 
name  remain,  but  the  restoration  is  practically  certain.  Opposite 
Orpheus  are  the  three  *  Judges '  of  Hades,  Triptolemos,  Aiakos, 
Bhadamanthys.  Below  the  Judges  are  women  bearing  water- 
vessels,  to  whom  provisionally  we  may  give  the  canonical  name  of 
'  Danaides.'     The  sea  horse  is  probably  due  to  the  restorer. 

Turning  to  the  Canosa  vase,  now  in  the  Old  Pinakothek  at 
Munich \  we  find  that,  though  none  of  the  figures  are  inscribed, 
most  can  easily  be  traced.  Some  modifications  of  the  previous 
scheme  must  be  noted.  Tantalos  the  Phrygian  takes  the  place  of 
the  Danaides.  Near  Orpheus,  in  place  of  the  Poinae,  is  a  group, 
man,  wife  and  child,  who  are  hard  to  interpret.  No  mythological 
figures  quite  suit  them,  and  some  authorities  incline  to  see  in  the 
group  just  a  human  family  initiated  by  Orpheus  in  his  rites.  In 
face  of  the  fact  that  all  the  other  figures  present  are  mythological, 
this  is,  I  think,  difficult  to  accept.  The  figures  are  best  left 
unnamed  till  further  evidence  comes  to  light.  On  the  right  band, 
in  the  top  row,  is  a  group  of  great  interest,  Theseus,  Peirithoos  and 
Dike,  armed  with  a  sword. 

To  resume,  we  have  as  certain  elements  in  these  vases 
Orpheus,  the  three  Judges  of  Hades,  two  heroes,  Herakles  and 
Theseus,  who  go  down  into  Hades  and  return  thence,  two  standard 
Homeric  criminals,  Sisyphos  and  Tantalos,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Altamura  vase,  the  Danaides.  The  question  naturally  rises,  is 
there  in  all  these  figures  any  common  factor  which  determines 
their  selection,  or  is  it  a  mere  haphazard  aggregate  ? 

The  answer  is  as  simple  as  instructive,  and  may  be  stated  at 
the  outset :  All  the  canonical  denizens  of  the  underworld  are  hero 

1  Jahn,  Cat,  849.     Wiemr  Vorlegebl&tUr,  Serie  b,  Taf.  i. 
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and  heroine  figures  of  the  older  stratvm  of  the  poptdation.  Hades 
lias  become  a  sort  of  decent  Dower-house  to  which  are  relegated 
the  divinities  of  extinct  or  dying  culta 

In  discussing  hero-worship,  we  have  already  seen  (p.  336)  that 
Tityos  and  Salmoneus  are  beings  of  this  order.  Once  locally  the 
rivals  of  Zeus,  they  paled  before  him,  and  as  vanquished  rivals 
became  typical  aggressors,  punished  for  ever  as  a  warning  to  the 
faithful.  Tityos  does  not  appear  on  Lower  Italy  vases,  but 
Pausanias^  saw  him  on  the  fresco  of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi,  a  *  dim 
and  mangled  spectre,'  and  Aeneas*  in  the  underworld  says : 

*I  saw  Salmoneus  cruel  payment  make, 
For  that  he  mocked  the  lightning  and  the  thunder 
Of  Jove  on  high.' 

It  was  an  ingenious  theological  device,  or  rather  perhaps 
unconscious  instinct,  that  took  these  ancient  hero  figures,  really 
regnant  in  the  world  below,  and  made  the  place  of  their  rule  the 
symbol  of  their  punishment.  According  to  the  old  faith  all  men, 
good  and  bad,  went  below  the  earth,  great  local  heroes  reigned 
below  as  they  had  reigned  above ;  by t  the  new  faith  sent  its  saints 
to  a  remote  Elysium  or  to  the  upper  air  and  made  this  underworld 
kingdom  a  place  of  punishment ;  and  in  that  place  significantly  we 
find  that  the  tortured  criminals  are  all  offenders  against  Olympian 
Zeus. 

We  must  confine  our  examination  to  the  two  typical  instances 
selected  by  the  vase-painter,  Sisyphos  and  Tantalos. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  Sisyphos  and  Tantalos  as  punished  for 
overweening  pride  and  insolence,  and  to  regard  their  downfall  as  a 
warning  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of  earthly  prosperity. 

'  Oh  what  are  wealth  and  power !   Tantalus 
And  Sisyphus  were  kines  long  years  ago, 
And  now  they  lie  in  the  Take  dolorous ; 
The  hills  of  hell  are  noisy  withjtheir  woe, 
Aye  swift  the  tides  of  empire  -ebb  and  flow.' 

Kings  they  were,  but  kings  of  the  old  discredited  order.  Homer 
says  nothing  of  their  crime,  he  takes  it  as  known ;  but  in  dim  local 
legends  we  can  in  both  cases  track  out  the  real  gist  of  their 
ill-doing:   they  were  rebels  against  Zeus. 

This  is  fairly  clear  in  the  case  of  Tantalos.  According  to  one 
1  P.  X.  29.  3.  2  Verg.  Aen.  vi.  685. 
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legend^  he  sufiFered  because  he  either  stole  or  concealed  for 
Pandareos  the  golden  hound  of  Zeus.  According  to  the  epic 
author*  of  the  *  Return  of  the  Atreidae/  he  had  been  admitted  to 
feast  with  the  gods,  and  Zeus  promised  to  grant  him  whatever 
boon  he  desired.  '  He/  Athenaeus  says, '  being  a  man  insatiable  in 
his  desire  for  enjoyment,  asked  that  he  might  have  eternal  re- 
membrance of  his  joys  and  live  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  gods.' 
Zeus  was  angry ;  he  kept  his  promise,  but  added  the  torment  of 
the  imminent  stone.  It  is  clear  that  in  some  &shion  Tantalos, 
the  old  hero-king,  tried  to  make  himself  the  equal  of  the  new 
Olympians.  The  insatiable  lust  is  added  as  a  later  justification 
of  the  vengeance.  Tantalos  is  a  real  king,  with  a  real  grave. 
Pausanias'  says,  'In  my  country  there  are  still  signs  left  that 
Pelops  and  Tantalos  once  dwelt  there.  There  is  a  famous  grave  of 
Tantalos,  and  there  is  a  lake  called  by  his  name.  The  grave,  he 
says  elsewhere  ^  he  had  himself  seen  in  Mount  Sipylos,  and  '  well 
worth  seeing  it  was.'  He  mentions  no  cult,  but  a  grave  so  note- 
worthy would  not  be  left  untended. 

The  legend  of  Sis}rphos,  if*more  obscure  than  that  of  Tantalos, 
is  not  less  instructive.  The  Iliad  knows  of  Sisyphos  as  an  ancient 
king.     When  Glaukos  would  tell  his  lineage  to  Diomede  he  says': 

*A  city  Ephyre  there  was  in  Argos'  midmost  glen 
Horse-rearing,  there  dwelt  Sisyphos  the  craftiest  of  all  men, 
Sisyphos  son  of  Aiolos,  and  Olaukos  was  his  son, 
And  Qlaukos  had  for  offspring  blameless  Bellerophon.' 

Ephjrre  is  the  ancient  name  of  Corinth,  and  on  Corinth 
Pausanias*  in  his  discussion  of  the  district  has  a  highly  significant 
note.  He  says,  'I  do  not  know  that  anyone  save  the  majority 
of  the  Corinthians  themselves  has  ever  seriously  asserted  that 
Corinthos  was  the  son  of  Zeus.'  He  goes  on  to  say  that  according 
to  Eumelus  (circ.  B.C.  750),  the  '  first  inhabitant  of  the  land  was 
Ephyra,  daughter  of  Okeanos.'  The  meaning  is  transparent.  An 
ancient  pre- Achaean  city,  with  an  epon3maous  hero,  a  later  attempt 
— discredited  of  all  but  the  interested  inhabitants — to  affiliate  the 

1  Sohol.  ad  Find.  01.  i.  S9. 

*  Athen.  vn.  14  §  281.    The  Boarces  for  the  punishment  of  Tantalos  are  fnUy 
collected  by  Dr  Frazer  ad  Pans.  x.  31. 

>  P.  V.  13.  7.  *  P.  II.  22.  8. 

6  Horn.  11.  VI.  162.  «  P.  n.  1.  1. 
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indigenous  stock  to  the  immigrant  conquerors  by  a  new  eponymous 
hero,  a  son  of  Zeus. 

The  epithet  'craftiest/  ^epSt<rro9,  is,  as  Eustathius*  observes,  a 
'  mid-way  expression,'  i.e.  for  better  for  worse.  *  Glaukos,*  he  says 
in  his  observant  way, '  does  not  wish  to  speak  evil  of  his  ancestor,* 
The  word  he  uses  means  very  clever  (avperoiraTOf:),  very  ready 
and  versatile  (evrpexicraro^).  It  is  in  fact  no  more  an  epithet 
of  blame  than  ttoXu/ai/t*?,  *  of  many  wiles,*  the  stock  epithet  of 
Odysseus.  Eustathius  goes  on  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Sisyphoa  Sisyphos,  he  says,  was  among  the  ancients  a  word  of 
the  same  significance  as  deoao^o^y  divinely  wise,  criov  being  among 
the  Feloponnesians  a  form  of  ^609.  He  cites  the  oath  used  by 
comic  poets,  val  rw  aid)  for  vi)  rov^  deov^^  *  by  the  gods/  Whether 
Eustathius  is  right,  and  Sisyphos  means  *  divinely  wise,'  or  whether 
we  adopt  the  current  et3maology*  and  make  Sisyphos  a  redupli- 
cated form  of  ao<f>6^,  i.e.  the  *  Very  Very  Wise  One,*  thus  much  is 
clear.  The  title  was  traditionally  understood  as  of  praise  rather 
than  blame,  and  it  is  not  rash  to  see  in  it  one  of  the  cultus  epithets 
of  the  old  religion  like  '  The  Blameless  One/ 

It  is  as  a  benefactor  that  Sisyphos  appears  in  local  legend.  It 
was  Sisyphos,  Pausanias'  says,  who  found  the  child  Melicertes, 
buried  him,  and  instituted  in  his  honour  the  Isthmian  games.  It 
was  to  Sisyphos  that  Asopos*  gave  the  fountain  behind  the  temple 
of  Aphrodite,  and  for  a  reason  most  significant.  '  Sisyphos,'  the 
story  says.  '  knew  that  it  was  Zeus  who  had  carried  oflF  Aegina, 
the  daughter  of  Asopos,  but  he  would  not  tell  till  the  spring  on 
Acrocorinthus  was  given  him.  Asopos  gave  it  him,  and  then  he 
gave  information,  and  for  that  information  he,  if  you  like  to  believe 
it,  paid  the  penalty  in  Hades.*  Pausanias  is  manifestly  sceptical, 
but  his  story  touches  the  real  truth.  Sisyphos  is  the  ally  of  the 
indigenous  river  Asopos.  Zeus  carries  oflf  the  daughter  of  the 
neighbouring  land;  Sisyphos,  hostile  to  the  conqueror,  gave  in- 
formation, and  for  that  hostility  he  suffers  in  Hades.  But  though 
he  points  a  moral  in  Olympian  eschatology,  he  remains  a  great 
local  power.  The  stronghold  of  the  lower  city  bore  his  name,  the 
Sisypheion.    Diodorus*  relates  how  it  was  besieged  by  Demetrius, 

3  Enstath.  ad  II.  vi.  153,  631  and  ad  Od.  xi.  rm,  1702. 

^  By  substitution  of  the  Aeolic  u  for  o.     See  Yanioek,  Etym,  W'&rterhuch,  p.  592. 

5  P.  n.  1.  8.  *  P.  II.  5.  1.  »  Diod.  xx.  103. 
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and  when  it  was  taken  the  garrison  surrendered.  It  must  have 
been  a  place  of  the  old  type,  half  fortress  half  sanctuary.  Strabo* 
notes  that  in  his  day  extensive  ruins  of  white  marble  remained, 
and  he  is  in  doubt  whether  to  call  it  temple  or  palace. 

As  to  the  particular  punishment  selected  for  Sisyphos,  a  word 
remains  to  be  said.  It  bears  no  relation  to  his  supposed  offence, 
whether  that  oflFence  be  the  cheating  of  Death  or  the  betrayal  of 
Zeus.  His  doom  is  ceaselessly  to  upheave  a  stone.  Reluctant 
though  I  am  to  resort  to  sun-mjrths,  it  seems  that  here  the  sun 
counts  for  something.  The  sun  was  regarded  by  the  sceptical 
as  a  large  red-hot  stone :  its  rising  and  setting  might  very  fitly  be 
represented  as  the  heaving  of  such  a  stone  up  the  steep  of  heaven, 
whence  it  eternally  rolls  back.  The  worship  of  Helios  was  esta- 
blished at  Corinth*;  whether  it  was  due  to  Oriental  immigration 
or  to  some  pre-Hellenic  stratum  of  population  cannot  here  be 
determined.  Sisyphos  was  a  real  king,  the  place  of  his  sepulture 
on  the  Isthmus  was  known  only  to  a  few.  It  may  have  been  kept 
secret  like  that  of  Neleus*  for  prophylactic  purposes.  But  a  real 
king  may  and  often  does  take  on  some  of  the  features  and  func- 
tions of  a  nature  god*. 

On  the  '  Cauosa '  vase,  immediately  above  Tantalos,  is  a  group 
of  three  Judges,  carrying  sceptres.  On  the  Altamura  vase  are 
also  three  Judges,  occupying  the  same  place  in  the  composition, 
and  happily  they  are  inscribed — ^Triptolemos,  Aiakos,  and  Rhada- 
mauthys.  Two  of  the  three,  Triptolemos  and  Aiakos,  certainly 
belong  to  the  earlier  stratum. 

Triptolemos  had  never  even  the  shadowiest  connection  with 
any  Olympian  system;  there  is  no  attempt  to  affiliate  him;  he 
ends  as  he  began,  the  foster-child  of  Demeter  and  Kore,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  connection  with  the  *  Two  Goddesses '  of  the  under- 
world he  reigns  below.  Demeter  and  Kore,  the  ancient  Mother 
and  Maid,  were  strong  enough  to  withstand,  nay  to  out-top,  any 

1  Strab.  VIII.  21  §  379. 

«  P.  II.  6.  1.  »  P.  n.  2.  2. 

^  My  present  object  is  not  to  discuss  the  origin  of  the  particular  forms  of 
punishment  inflicted  in  Hades,  but  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  stone 
overhanging  Tantalos  and  the  lake  in  which  he  is  submerged  may  have  contained 
a  reminiscence  of  some  natural  precipice  and  actual  catastrophe,  see  Eustath.  ad 
0<2.  XI.  592,  1701.  In  the  Aeneid  (vi.  601)  the  Lapithae,  Ixion  and  Peirithoos  all 
alike  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  imminent  stone. 
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number  of  Olympian  divinities.  To  tamper  with  the  genealogy  of 
their  local  hero  was  felt  to  be  useless  and  never  attempted. 

In  striking  contrast  to  Triptolemos,  Aiakos  seems  at  first  sight 
entirely  of  the  later  stratum.  He  is  father  of  the  great  Homeric 
heroes,  Telamon  and  Peleus,  and  when  a  drought  afilicts  Greece  it 
is  he  who  by  sacrifice  and  prayer  to  Pan-Hellenian  Zeus  procures 
the  needful  rain.  Recent  investigation^  has,  however,  clearly 
shown  that  Aiakos  is  but  one  of  the  countless  heroes  taken  over, 
affiliated  by  the  new  religion,  and  his  cult,  though  overshadowed, 
was  never  quite  extinguished.  One  fact  alone  suffices  to  prove 
this.  Fausanias'  saw  and  described  a  sanctuary  in  Aegina  known 
as  the  Aiakeion.  '  It  stood  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
city,  and  consisted  of  a  quadrangular  precinct  of  white  marble. 
Within  the  precinct  grew  ancient  olives,  and  there  was  there  also 
an  altar  rising  only  a  little  way  from  the  ground,  and  it  was  said, 
as  a  secret  not  to  be  divulged,  that  this  altar  was  the  tomb  of 
Aiakos.'  The  altar-tomb  was  probably  of  the  form  already  dis- 
cussed (p.  63)  and  seen  in  fig.  9.  Such  a  tomb,  as  altar,  presupposes 
the  cult  of  a  hero. 

Minos  does  not  appear  on  these  Lower  Italy  vases.  In  his 
place  is  Bhadamanthys,  his  brother  and  like  him  a  Cretan.  The 
reason  of  the  substitution  is  perhaps  not  far  to  seek.  Eustathius' 
notes  that  some  authorities  held  that  Minos  was  a  pirate  and  others 
that  he  was  just  and  a  lawgiver.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  to  which 
school  of  thinkers  the  Athenians  would  be  apt  to  belong,  and  the 
Lower  Italy  vases  are  manifestly  under  Attic  influence.  If  the  old 
Cretan  tradition  had  to  be  embodied,  Bhadamanthys  was  a  safe 
non-committal  figure.  He  is  most  at  home  in  the  Elysian  fields, 
a  conception  that  was  foreign  to  the  old  order.  As  brother  of 
Minos,  Bhadamanthys  must  have  belonged  to  the  old  Pelasgian 
dark-haired  stock,  but  we  find  with  some  surprise  that  he  is  in 
the  Odyssey  'golden-haired'  {^avBo^),  like  any  other  Achaean. 
Eustathius  hits  the  mark  when  he  says*,  'Bhadamanthys  is  golden- 
haired,  out  of  compliment  to  Menelaos,  for  Menelaos  had  golden 
hair.' 

Herakles  and  Theseus  remain,  and  need  not  long  detain  us. 

^  W.  M.  L.  Hntchinaon,  AeacuSf  a  Judge  of  the  Underworld^  p.  25. 
«  P.  II.  29.  6.  »  Eustath.  ad  II.  xiv.  321,  989. 

^  Enstath.  ad  Od,  vr,  564,  187  rb  di  ^aySos  'FaBdfMyevs  rpds  iiSop^p  UeveXdtp 
W^pcurrai,  (aj^^^of  yiip  koI  air6s, 

39—2 
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Herakles  is  obviously  no  permanent  denizen  of  Hades;  he  is 
triumphant,  not  tortured;  he  hales  Cerberus  to  the  upper  air,  and 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  Hermes  points  the  way.  It  has 
already  been  seen  (p.  55)  that  Herakles  was  a  hero,  the  hero  well 
worth  Oljrmpianizing  though  he  never  became  quite  Olympianized. 
In  the  Nehuia,  when  the  poet  is  describing  Herakles,  he  is  caught 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  between  the  old  and  the  new  faith, 
and  instinctively  he  betrays  his  predicament.     Odysseus*  says : 

*Next  Herakles'  great  strength  I  looked  upon, 
His  shadow,  for  the  man  himself  is  gone 
To  join  him  with  the  gods  immortal ;   there 
He  feasts  and  hath  for  bride  Hebe  the  fair.' 

The  case  of  Theseus  is  diflferent.  In  the  Hades  of  Vergil* 
he  is  a  criminal  condemned  for  ever: 

*  There  sits,  and  to  eternity  shall  sit, 
Unhappy  Theseus.' 

But  on  these  Lower  Italy  vases  we  have  again  to  reckon  with 
Athenian  influence.  Theseus  is  of  the  old  order,  son  of  Poseidon, 
but  Athens  was  never  fully  Olympianized,  and  she  will  not  have 
her  hero  in  disgrace.  Had  he  not  a  sanctuary  at  Athens,  an 
ancient  asylum'?  Were  not  his  bones  brought  in  solemn  pomp 
from  Skyros*?  So  the  matter  is  adjusted  with  considerable  tact. 
Theseus,  never  accounted  as  guilty  as  Peirithoos,  is  suffered  to  return 
to  the  upper  air,  Peirithoos  has  to  remain  below ;  and  this  satisfies 
Justice,  Dike,  the  woman  seated  by  his  side.  X^at  the  woman 
holding  the  sword  is  none  other  than  Dike  herself  is  happily 
certain,  for  she  appears  inscribed  on  the  fragment  of  another  and 
similar  amphora  in  the  Museum  at  Carlsruhe'.  Near  her  on  this 
fragment  is  Peirithoos,  also  inscribed. 

So  far  in  our  consideration  of  the  criminals  of  Hades  it  might 
seem  as  though  they  owed  their  existence  purely  to  theological 
animus.  They  are,  we  have  seen,  figures  of  the  old  religion 
degraded  by  the  new.  But  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  sole  clue 
to  their  presence  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  The  notion  of 
punishment,  and  especially  eternal  punishment,  cannot  be  fairly 
charged  to  the   account   of  Homer  and  the  Olympian  religion 

1  Hom.  Od.  XI.  601.  «  Verg.  Aen,  vi.  617. 

3  P.  I.  17.  2,  and  Ar.  Eq,  1311  schol.  ad  loc.  *  P.  ni.  8.  7. 

«  Cat,  258.    Hartung,  Arch.  Zeit.  p.  263,  Taf.  xix.  and  Wiener  VorUgeblStter, 
Serie  e,  Taf.  vi.  3. 
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he  represents.  This  religion  was  too  easy-going,  too  essentially 
aristocratic  to  provide  an  eternity  even  of  torture  for  the  religious 
figures  it  degraded  and  despised.  Enough  for  it  if  they  were 
carelessly  banished  to  their  own  proper  kingdom,  the  underworld. 
It  is,  alas,  to  the  Orphics,  not  to  the  Achaeans,  that  religion  owes 
the  dark  disgrace  of  a  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  The  Orphics 
were  concerned,  as  has  fully  been  seen,  with  two  things,  immor- 
tality and  purification ;  the  two  notions  to  them  were  inseparable, 
but  by  an  easy  descent  the  pains  that  were  for  purification  became 
for  vengeance.  The  germ  of  such  a  doctrine  is  already  in  the  line  : 
'I  have  paid  the  penalty  for  deeds  unrighteous.' 

The  lower  kind  of  Orphic  could  not  rid  of  vengeance  the  Hades 
he  made  in  his  own  vindictive  image.  We  have  seen  (p.  507)  the 
heights  to  which  Dike  could  rise  as  Heavenly  Justice,  as  Purity ; 
here  in  Hades  she  descends  to  another  and  more  human  level. 

The  figure  of  Dike  in  art  was  not  invented  by  the  artist  of  the 
Lower  Italy  vases.  She  is 
quaintly  figured  in  the  design 
in  fig.  165,  from  an  amphora 
in  the  Museum  at  Vienna ^ 
Dike,  with  uplifted  mallet,  is 
about  to  pound_tEeJiead_of 
an  ugly  speckled  woman, 
Adikia,  Injustice.  The  vase, 
though  not  signed  by  Niko- 
sthenes,  is  manifestly  of  bis 
school,  and  therefore  dates 
about  the  turn  of  the  6th  and 
5th  centuries  B.C.  The  figure 
of  Dike  smiting  with  the 
mallet  or  club  was  familiar 
to  literature.  Theseus,  when 
he  learns  the  death  of  Hippo- 
lytos,  asks : 

Fio.  166. 

'How  then  did  Justice  smite  him  with  her  club, 
My  son  who  shamed  me?' 

^  Cat,  819.     Masner,  p.  39,  fig.  22. 
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The  Hades,  then,  of  the  Lower  Italy  vases  is  a  popular  blend  of 
Orphism  and  of  Olympian  theology,  or  rather  of  ancient  Pelasgian 
figures  viewed  through  the  medium  of  Olympianism.  The  old 
stratum  provides  the  material,  the  new  stratum  degrades  it,  and 
Orphism  moralises  it. 


The  Danaides. 

We  have  left  to  the  end  the  figures  of  the  '  Danaides,'  the 
maiden-figures  carrying  water-jars,  who  on  the  Altamura  vase* 
stand  in  the  lowest  row  on  the  right  hand.  The  '  Danaides '  have 
been  reserved  advisedly,  because  in  their  case  we  have  positive 
evidence  of  the  blend  between  new  and  old. 

When  mention  is  made  of  the  water-carriers  in  Hades,  maidens 
who  carry  water  in  a  leaky  vessel,  to  the  modem  mind  the  name 
*  Danaides  '  instantly  occurs : 

'0  Danaides,  0  sieve.' 

The  association  is  real  and  valid,  but  its  cause  and  origin  have 
been  misunderstood,  and  thereby  much  confusion  has  arisen. 

The  water-carriers  of  Hades  are  familiar  to  us  mainly  through 
the  famous  attack  made  by  Plato*  in  the  Repvblic  on  Orphic 
eschatology.  Seizing,  according  to  his  fashion,  on  the  lower  side  of 
Orphism,  Plato  complains  that  it  is  riddled  through  and  through 
with  other- worldliness.  Homer  and  Hesiod  promise  to  the  just 
man  good  in  this  life,  *  bees '  and  *  woolly  sheep,'  and  *  trees  laden 
with  fruit,'  and  '  wealthy  marriages '  and  '  high  offices.'  That  in 
Plato's  eyes  is  bad  enough,  but  religious  poets,  among  them 
Orpheus,  do  worse.  'Still  more  lusty  are  the  blessings  that 
Musaeus  and  his  son  give  on  behalf  of  the  gods  to  the  just,  for 
on  their  showing  they  take  them  down  into  Hades  and  set  them 
on  couches  and  prepare  a  Banquet  of  the  Blest;  they  crown 
them  with  garlands  and  make  them  spend  their  whole  time  being 
drunk,  accounting  eternal  drunkenness  to  be  the  fairest  reward  of 
virtue ;  and  others  lengthen  out  still  longer  the  recompense  given 
by  the  gods,  saying  that  there  shall  be  children's  children  and 

^  In  a  vase  in  the  Mnseum  at  Carl^Mihe-  (Cat,  3SS)  one  *  Danaid  *  appears  in  the 
second  tier  of  figures,  see  Winkler,  DarsUllungen  der  UnterweU,  p.  18. 
^  Plat.  Rep.  863  d  and  e. 
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a  posterity  of  the  blessed  and  those  who  keep  faith.  In  such  and 
the  like  fashion  do  they  sing  the  praise  of  justice.  But  the 
impious  and  unjust  they  bury  in  a  kind  of  mud  in  Hades,  and 
compel  them  to  carry  water  in  a  sieve/ 

The  'immortal  drunkenness'  promised  as  guerdon  to  the 
blessed  was  of  course  conceived  of  by  the  higher  sort  of  Orphic 
as  a  spiritual  ecstasy,  by  the  lower  Orphic  as  merely  eternal 
banqueting.  The  notion  was  easily  popularized,  for  the  germ  of 
it  existed  in  the  '  Hero-feast '  alreculy  discussed  (p.  350),  and  these 
*  Hero-feasts,'  we  have  seen,  were  taken  over  by  Dionysos. 

The  mud  and  the  sieve  to  which  the  impious  were  condemned 
remain  to  be  considered.  They  can  only  be  understood  in  relation 
to  Orphic  ritual,  and  in  this  relation  are  instantly  clear.  Daubing 
with  mud  was,  we  have  seen  (p.  492),  an  integral  rite  in  certain 
Orphic  mysteries.  The  rite  neglected  on  earth  by  the  impious 
must  be  performed  for  ever  in  Hades.  The  like  notion  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water-carrying.  He  who  did  not  purify  himself  on 
earth  by  initiation  must  for  ever  purify  himself  in  Hades.  But 
the  vindictive  instinct,  always  alive  in  man,  adds,  it  is  too  late,  he 
carries  water  in  a  pierced  vessel,  a  sieve,  and  carries  it  for  ever. 

It  is  often  said  by  modem  commentators  who  have  made  no 
trial  of  eternal  burning  that  fruitless  labour  is  the  greatest  of  all 
punishments.  Goethe  was  the  first  oflfender.  *  The  ancients,'  he 
says,  'rightly  considered  fruitless  labour  as  the  greatest  of  all 
torments,  and  the  punishments  which  Tantalos,  Sisyphos,  the 
Danaides  and  the  Uninitiated  undergo  in  Hades  bear  witness  to 
this.'  But  it  is  not  in  this  reflective  fashion  that  primitive 
mythology  and  eschatology  are  made. 

The  word  used  by  Plato  for  those  who  carry  the  water  in  the 
sieve  is  noteworthy,  it  is  amaioL,  which  perhaps  is  best  translated 
'  unconsecrated  ones.'  The  word  otrioi  we  have  already  seen 
denoted  complete  initiation,  the  full  and  final  stage;  avoaioL  is 
almost,  though  not  quite, '  uninitiated.'  In  the  Phaedo,  Plato  does 
not  mention  the  water-carriers,  but  he  says  explicitly  what  he 
here  implies,  that  those  who  lie  in  mud  are  those  uninitiated  in 
the  mysteries.  '  I  think,'  says  Socrates, '  that  those  who  founded 
our  mysteries  were  not  altogether  foolish,  but  from  old  had  a 
hidden  meaning  when  they  said  that  whoso  goes  to  Hades  un- 
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initiated  (dfivtfros:),  and  not  having  finally  accomplished  the  rites 
(dreXeoTo^),  will  lie  in  mud/ 

Again,  when  in  the  Oorgias  Plato  ^  notes  the  moralization  of 
the  notion  of  the  water-carrying,  he  quite  clearly  states  that  the 
water-carriers  are  the  uninitiated.  Socrates  is  refuting  the  notion 
propounded  by  Callicles  that  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  passions  is 
virtue.  *  You  make  of  life  a  fearful  thing/  he  says,  and  I  think 
perhaps  Euripides  was  right  when  he  said: 

*Life  may  be  death,  death  life — who  knows?' 

'  A  certain  philosopher/  he  goes  on, '  has  said  we  are  dead,  and 
that  th^  body  (aoi/ia)  is  a  tomb  {arjfia)!  This  doctrine,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  fathered  in  the  Gratylvs  on  the  Orphics.  Then 
with  the  notion  of  the  tomb-body  {adSfia  afjfjM)  still  in  his  mind, 
Socrates  continues :  '  A  certain  ingenious  man,  probably  an  Italian 
or  a  Sicilian,  playing  on  the  word,  invented  a  myth  in  which  he 
called  that  part  of  the  soul  which  is  the  seat  of  the  desires  a 
pithos,  because  it  was  bidahle  {irLOavov)  and  persuadable,  and  he 
called  the  ignorant  "unshutting"  (a/AiPiyTow). .  .and  he  declared 
that  of  the  souls  in  Hades  the  uninitiated  were  most  miserable, 
for  they  carry  water  into  a  pithos  which  is  pierced,  with  a  sieve 
that  is  pierced  in  like  manner.'  Whether  the  *  ingenious  man ' 
was  Empedocles  or  Pythagoras  is  not  for  our  purpose  important ; 
both  held  Orphic  doctrines,  and  one  of  these  doctrines  was  that 
the  uninitiated  carried  water  in  Hades.  It  has  not,  I  think,  been 
noticed  that  the  tomb  (arj/jLo)  as  a  symbol  of  the  body  evidently 
suggests  the  pithos  or  jar  as  symbol  of  the  seat  of  the  desires. 
We  have  seen  in  discussing  the  Anthesteria  (p.  43)  that  the  souls 
rise  from  a  grave-pi^o*. 

So  far  it  must  be  distinctly  noted  that  Plato  nowhere  calls  the 
water-carriers  in  Hades  Danaides.  The  first  literary  source  for 
the  Danaides  as  water-carriers  in  Hades  is  the  pseudo-Platonic 
dialogue  the  Axiochus^,  In  Hades,  we  are  there  told,  is  the  region 
of  the  unholy  {x^P^^  dae^&v)  and  the  'unaccomplished  water- 
cartyings  of  the  Danaides '  {AavatBa)p  vSpetai  areXet?).  The  word 
aT€\€t9, '  unaccomplished/  means  also  uninitiated,  and  we  are  left 
in  doubt — a  doubt  probably  intentional,  as  to  which  meaning  is 

1  Plat.  Gorg,  493. 

^  P8.-Plat.  Axioch,  578  e.    In  Xenophon  {Oee.  vn.  40)  the  water-carriers  are 
unnamed  and  masculine :  ol  els  rbv  reTfyfjfiiwov  irl0»  drrXeir  \ey6fieifoi. 
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here  proposed.  The  whole  purport  of  the  Aadochus  is  to  prepare  a 
coward  to  face  death  decently,  and  the  dialogue  is  full  of  mysticism. 
We  have  as  the  meed  of  the  blessed  '  flowery  meadows/  streams  of 
'  pure  water/  *  drinking  feasts  with  songs/  and  the  like.  Moreover 
and  most  significant  of  all,  the  uninitiated  have  'some  sort  of 
proedria '  or  right  of  the  first  place,  and  even  in  Hades  they  '  go  on 
performing  their  pure  and  sanctified  rites,'  It  is  the  very  mirror 
of  the  heaven  where 

'Congregations  ne'er  break  up  and  Sabbaths  have  no  end.' 

To  Plato,  then,  the  water-carriers  of  Hades  are  *  uninitiated ' ; 
by  the  time  of  the  Axiochus  they  are  Danaides :  what  is  the  con- 
necting link  ?  The  answer  must  wait  till  the  evidence  of  art  has 
been  examined. 

The  evidence  of  vase-painting  is  of  high  importance,  because 
we  possess  two  black-figured  vases  which  antedate  Plato  by 
more  than  a  century.     The  design  in  fig.  166  is  firom  an  amphora 


Fio.  166. 

in  the  old  Pinakothek'  in  Munich.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
underworld;  of  that  we  are  sure  from  the  figure  of  Sisyphos. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  vase  (not  figured  here)  Herakles  is  repre- 
sented with  Cerberus.  On  the  obverse  (fig.  166),  four  little  winged 
eidoUi  (ghosts)  are  climbing  carefully  up  a  huge  pithos,  and  into  it 
they  pour  water  from  their  water-jars.  The  pithos,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  sunk  deep  into  the  earth ;  it  is  in  intent  the  mouth  of  a 
well.  Such  pithoi  are  still  to  be  found  sunk  in  the  earth  at  Athens, 
and  served  the  Turks  for  cisterns.  The  upper  part  of  the  pithos  is 
intact,  so  are  the  water-jars,  but  it  is  possible  and  indeed  almost 
1  Jahn,  Cat.  168.    BaomeiBter  n.  866. 
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certain  that  the  pithoa  is  thought  of  as  pierced  at  the  bottom  so 
that  the  water  poured  in  flows  away  into  the  ground : 

'inane  lymphae 
dolium  fundo  pereuntis  imo.* 

The  vase  in  fig.  166  is  usually  figured  as  an  illustration  of  the 
'  Danaid '  mjrth,  but  there  is  not  the  faintest  adducible  evidence 
that  the  winged  eidola  are  Danaides. 

The  design  in  fig.  167,  from  a  black-figured  lekythos  in  the 
museum  at  Palermo*,  allows  us  to  go  a  step  further.    The  water- 


Fio.  167. 


carriers  are  emphatically  not  Danaides.  Of  the  six  figures  who 
rush  in  grotesque  hurry  to  fill  the  pithoSy  three  are  men,  three 
women.  If  we  give  them  a  uame,  it  must  be  not  Danaides  but 
*  Uninitiated.'  They  are  burlesqued,  in  the  spirit  of  Aristophanes ; 
the  uninitiated  soul  pauses  to  refiresh  his  mind  by  pulling  the 
donkey's  tail.  The  donkey,  it  may  be  noted,  is  further  evidence 
that  the  vase-painter  has  the  mysteries  in  his  mind.  He  has  fallen 
on  his  knees,  and  his  burden  has  dropped  from  his  back. '  The 
seated  old  man  gazes  at  it  helplessly.  There  seems  a  reminiscence 
of  the  *ass  who  carried  the  mysteries,'  and  in  this  topsy-turvy 
Hades,  as  in  Aristophanes,  he  turns  and  will  carry  them  no  more. 
The  ass  and  the  old  man,  sometimes  called  Oknos,  are  stock 
figures  in  the  comic  Hades,  and  they  are  variously  moralized.  The 
closest  literary  analogy  to  our  picture  is  offered  centuries  later  by 
Apuleius*.     Psyche,  when  about  to  descend  into  the  lower  world, 

1  Arch,  Zeit,  1871,  Taf.  81.  The  objects  in  front  of  the  seated  old  man  are 
apparently  a  collection  of  loose  sticks.  I  had  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
reproduction,  but  the  original  at  Palermo  was  examined  for  me  by  the  late 
Mr  B.  A.  Neil,  and  he  pronounced  the  reproduction  substantially  correct. 

'  Apul.  Met.  VI.  18.  Prof.  Furtwangler  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  the  passage  of  Apuleius  in  connection  with  this  vase.  See  Jahrbueh  d,  Intt,  1S90, 
Anz.  p.  24,  and  for  the  whole  question  of  Oknos,  which  'does  not  here  immediately 
concern  us,  see  0.  Bossbach,  'Damonen  der.Unterwelt,'  Rhein,  Mum.  1893,  p.  598. 
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is  warned  that  when  she  has  gone  some  distance  on  the  '  deadly 
way '  she  will  come  upon  a  lame  ass  and  a  lame  ass-driver.  The 
driver  will  ask  her  to  pick- up  for  him  some  of  the  bundles  that 
have  &llen  from  the  ass's  pack.  She  is  to  remain  silent  and 
pass  on. 

It  is  of  course  matter  for  regret  that  neither  of  the  black- 
figured  vases  that  we  possess  is  inscribed.  It  would  have  been 
most  instructive  to  learn  what  that  echo  of  popular  tradition,  the 
vase-painter,  actually  caUed  the  water-carriers.  Happily  we  have, 
not  indeed  a  work  of  art  itself,  but  the  literary  record  of  such 
a  work  in  which  an  inscription  did  occur — the  painting  by 
Polygnotus  of  the  descent  of  Odysseus  into  Hades,  frescoed  on 
the  wall  of  the  Lesche  of  Delphi,  and  minutely  described  by 
Pausanias. 

'Above  the  figure  of  Penthesilea,'  Pausanias*  says,  'are  women 
carrying  water  in  broken  earthen  sherds.'  The  vessels  are  here 
described  as  broken,  not  pierced,  and  Pausanias  says  nothing  about 
whether  the  vessel  into  which  they  pour  is  pierced  or  not.  *  One 
of  the  women  is  represented  as  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  the 
other  of  advanced  years.'  There  were  certainly  no  old  Danaides. 
*  There  is  no  separate  inscription  over  each  woman,  but  there  is  an 
inscription  common  to  both  which  says  they  are  '  of  those  who 
have  not  been  initiated.'  Pausanias  then  goes  on  to  describe  some 
other  mythological  figures  unconnected  with  these  women,  among 
them  Sisyphos,  who  is  '  struggling  to  push  a  rock  up  a  precipice/ 
He  then  adds, '  There  is  also  in  the  picture  a  pithos  and  an  elderly 
man,  a  boy  and  two  women,  one  just  below  the  rock,  who  is  young, 
and  near  to  the  old  man  a  woman  of  similar  age.  The  others  are 
going  on  carr}'ing  water,  but  the  old  woman  seems  to  have  broken 
her  hydria,  but  what  is  left  in  the  potsherd  she  is  pouring  into  the 
pithos.'  As  in  the  black-figured  vase-paintings  it  is  a  hydrophoria 
into  a  pithos,  but  the  hydriae  are  in  some  cases  at  least  broken. 
How  many  figures  in  all  Pausanias  saw  is  not  clear,  owing  to  his 
disjointed  account,  nor  does  it  matter,  the  essential  thing  is  that 
they  are  of  both  sexes  and  any  age — they  are  nowise  Danaides. 
Nor  did  Pausanias,  charged  though  he  was  with  later  mythological 
associations,  suppose  them  to  be  so— that  the  inscription  forbade. 
He  concludes  his  account  thus:  'We   inferred   that   these  also 

1  P.  X.  31.  9—11. 
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(i.e.  the  last  group  mentioned  by  him)  were  persons  who  held  the 
rites  at  Eleusis  to  be  of  no  account.  For  the  Greeks  of  early  days 
held  initiation  at  Eleusis  to  be  of  as  much  more  account  than  any 
other  matter  as  the  gods  are  compared  to  the  heroes.' 

Polygnotus  and  Plato  certainly,  the  black-figured  vase-painter 
probably,  regarded  the  water-carriers  of  Hades  not  as  mythical 
Danaides,  but  as  real  human  persons  uninitiated.  By  the  date  of 
the  Axiochus  the  fruitleM  water-carriers  are  Danaidea  The  ques- 
tion still  remains  to  be  answered,  Why  are  the  Danaides  selected 
as  typically  Uninitiate?  It  was,  it  must  be  noted,  perfectly 
natural  that  popular  theology,  when  it  made  of  the  Uninitiate 
water-carriers  in  Hades,  should  seek  a  mythical  prototype,  but 
why  were  the  Danaides  selected  ?  The  reason  is  primarily  simple 
and  obvious,  though  later  it  became  curiously  complex. 

The  Danaides  of  mythology  were  well-nymphs.  One  of  the 
sisterhood  was  called  Amymone :  she  gave  her  name  to  the  spring 
near  Lema,  still  called  in  Strabo's  time  Amymone.  Strabo*  pre- 
serves for  us  a  line  from  an  epic  poet, 

'Argos,  waterless  onoe,  the  Danai  made  well- watered.' 

Long  before  the  tragedy  about  their  husbands,  the  Danaides 
were  at  work  watering,  fertilizing  thirsty  Argos.  The  Danaides, 
as  merely  DanaideSy  might  fitly  be  represented  as  filling  a  great 
vr^W'pithos, 

But,  it  must  next  be  observed,  the  Danaides  belong  to  the 
old  stratum  of  the  population,  the  same  stratum  as  Tantalos,  as 
Sisyphos,  as  Tityos :  they  are  of  the  old  matriarchal  order,  their 
prayer  persistently  iterated  is: 

*  We,  the  great  seed  of  a  Holy  Mother,  ah  me ! 
Grant  us  that  we 
Unwed,  unsubdued,  jfrom  marriage  of  men  may  flee*.' 

In  the  Suppliants  of  Aeschylus  it  is  from  a  marriage  they  deem 
lawless  that  the  Danaides  flee,  and  their  act  is  justified.  Behind 
the  legend  we  seem  to  discern,  though  dimly,  the  reflection  of  some 
shift  of  old  to  new,  some  transition  fix)m  matriarchal  freedom  to 
patriarchal  marriage  enactments.    In  any  case,  in  the  late  orthodox 

^  Strab.  Till.  §  256.  Enstathins  ad  12.  iv.  171.  351  attributes  the  verse  in 
slightly  different  form  to  Hesiod:  rj  kvX  d«-6  rdv  Aayatduv  at  ircLpay€w6fi€pau.  i^ 
AlyvnTou  ^p€<apvxta»  idLBa^av  Cin  ^Hfflodos 

"Apyos  (bfv6pw  ibv  AoMobt  roLrfffep  ivvdpw, 

>  Aesch.  Supp,  15S. 
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form  of  the  myth,  we  meet  the  Danaides  as  criminals,  and  their 
crime  is  clearly  not  only  that  of  murder,  but  of  rejection  of 
marriage.  What  was  justified  by  the  old  order  was  criminal  in 
the  new.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  moralist.  Of  old 
the  Danaides  carried  water  because  they  were  well-nymphs ;  the 
new  order  has  made  them  criminals,  and  it  makes  of  their 
fruitful  water-carrying  a  fruitless  punishment — an  atonement  for 
murder  \ 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  well-nymphs,  regarded  by  the 
new  order  as  guilty  maidens  seeking  purification,  offered  just  the 
mythological  prototjrpe  needed  for  the  uninitiated  water-carriers. 
Once  the  analogy  was  seized,  many  further  traits  of  resemblance 
would  eagerly  be  added.  At  the  lake  of  Lema,  near  which 
was  the  spring  known  as  Amymone,  expiatory  purifications  were, 
Strabo'  tells  us,  actually  performed.  Hence,  he  says,  arose  the 
expression  '  a  Lema  of  ills.'  It  was  the  custom  no  doubt  at 
Lema  as  in  many  another  swamp  and  lake  to  bury  'purifications' 
(KaOdpfjiara),  Such  rites  of  the  old  order  were  the  *  mysteries  * 
of  primitive  religion.  Herodotus*  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was 
the  Danaides  who  taught  to  the  Pelasgian  women  the  sacred 
rites  of  Demeter,  which  the  Greeks  called  Thesmophoria,  and 
of  which  Herodotus  dares  not  disclose  the  full  details.  The 
Danaides,  who  later  became  types  of  the  Uninitiated,  were,  it 
would  seem,  the  prime  Initiators.     So  does  theology  shift. 

Another  ritual  fact  helped  out  the  fusion  and  confusion. 
To  the  Roman  Church  maiTiage  is  a  sacrament,  to  the  Anglican 
still  'an  excellent  mystery.'  In  like  fashion  to  the  Greeks 
marriage  was  conceived  of  as  a  rite  of  initiation,  and  through 
initiation  of  consummation ;  the  word  reXrj  in  its  plural  form  was 
used  of  all  mysteries,  the  singular  form  was  expressly  applied  to 
marriage.     Pollux*,  in  discussing  wedding  ceremonies,  says,  'and 

^  The  story  that  the  heeuU  of  the  murdered  husbands  were  buried  in  or  near 
Lterna  apart  from  their  bodies  may  have  been  merely  aetiological  and  based  on  the 
practice  of  calling  the  brim  of  r  well  ice^aXi^.  Gf.  our  *  well-bead/  *  fountain-head.' 
Latin  eajnU  aquae.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  examine  completely  the  Danaid 
myth  save  in  so  far  as  the  Danaides  were  contaminated  with  the  Uninitiated  in 
Hades.  The  folklore  of  the  subject  has  been  well  collected  by  Dr  Campbell  Bonner, 
Trans,  American  Philol,  Ass,  vol.  xxxi.  1900,  ii.  p.  27. 

*  Strab.  loc.  oit.  supra.  "  Herod,  ii.  171. 

*  Poll.  On.  in.  38  Kal  riXos  6  ydfios  iKaXeiro  Kal  riXeioi  ol  yeyafirjK&rts  dia  rovro  Kal 
'Bpa  reXcLa  ^  firyte.     The  play  on  the  word  rAof  cannot  be  reproduced  in  English. 
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marriage  is  called  riko^^  i.e.  a  rite  that  completes,  and  those  who 
have  been  married  are  called  complete,  and  on  this  account  the 
Hera  of  marriage  is  called  Teleia,  the  Complete  One.'  It  has 
already  been  seen  (p.  533)  that  one  special  rite  of  purification,  the 
Liknophoria,  was  common  to  marriage  and  the  mysteries.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Loutrophoria,  carrying  of  the  bath.  Is  it 
surprising  that  in  the  figures  of  the  well-nymphs  some  ingenious 
person  saw  the  Danaides  as  areXeh  yafiovy  'uninitiated  in 
marriage,'  and  therefore  condemned  to  carry  for  ever  in  vain  the 
water  for  their  bridal  bath  in  Hades  ?  The  more  so  as,  if  we  may 
trust  EustathiusS  it  was  the  custom  to  place  'on  the  grave  of 
those  who  died  unmarried  a  water  jar  called  Loutrophoros*  in 
token  that  the  dead  had  died  unbathed  and  without  offspring/ 
Probably  these  vases,  as  Dr  Frazer'  suggests,  were  at  first  placed 
on  the  graves  of  the  unmarried  with  the  kindly  intent  of  helping 
the  desolate  unmarried  ghost  to  accomplish  his  wedding  in  the 
world  below.  But  once  the  custom  fixed,  it  might  easily  be 
interpreted  as  the  symbol  of  an  underworld  punishment. 

Some  versions  of  the  story  say  that  the  water  was  carried  in 
a  sieve  (fcoaKLvtp),  This  notion  may  have  arisen  from  another 
ritual  practice.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  sieves  of  the  stone  age 
seem  to  have  been  simply  pierced  jars.  Sieve  and  pUhos  were  one 
and  the  same.  Carryiog  water  in  a  sieve  was  an  ancient  test  of 
virginity.  Pliny*  tells  us  that  the  test  of  the  sieve  was  applied 
to  the  Vestal  Tuccia.  If  the  water-carrying  of  the  Danaides 
was  conceived  as  a  virginity  test,  the  forty-nine  sisters  married 
before  the  murder  would  fail  at  the  test,  and  Hypermnestra  alone 
would  carry  the  water  in  the  leaky  sieve : 

'Splendide  mendaz  et  in  omne  virgo 
Kobilis  a6vum*.' 

Finally,  it  will  be  remembered  (p.  675)  that  the  Orphics  had 
their  Well  of  Memory,  which  was  in  effect  a  Well  of  Life.    It  would 

1  Eustath.  ad  II  xxiii.  141,  p.  1293. 

^  For  the  vases  known  as  Loutrophoroi  see  Milchhoe£fer,  A,  Mitt,  t.  18S0,  p.  174, 
and  P.  Wolters,  A,  Mitt.  xti.  1891,  p.  371,  and  ih.  xvin.  1893,  p.  66.  These  vases 
were  sometimes  pierced  at  the  bottom  bat  it  is  not  certain  that  the  pierced  vases 
were  placed  only  on  the  graves  of  the  unmarried. 

>  Dr  Frazer,  ad  P.  x.  31.  9,  collects  a  number  of  interesting  modem  parallels. 

*  Plin.  N.H.  xxviii.  2.  3. 

B  Hor.  Od.  3.  11.  35.  Apollodorus  ii.  1.  14  says  of  Hypermnestra  aCny  di 
Avy Kia  BUffwrt  xapOivw  aMf^  ^vXd^turra, 
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not  escape  a  mystic  who  saw  the  figures  of  the  water-carriers  that 
these  were  drawing  water  for  ever  but  in  vain  from  the  Well  of 
Life.  •  So  the  scholiast^  to  Aristides  in  quaint  fashion  interprets 
the  myth :  '  the  pierced  pithos  of  the  Danaides/  he  says,  '  signifies 
that  the  Danaides  after  the  murder  of  their  dearest  can  never 
obtain  from  another  man  the  grace  of  the  living  water  of 
marriage.'  The  notion  of  a  *  Water  of  Life '  haunts  him,  but  he 
knows  the  real  gist  of  the  sjrmbolism,  for  he  adds:  they  have 
'  become  suspected  on  account  of  their  pollution.'  Of  the  making 
of  such  mysticism  there  is  clearly  no  end. 

The  symbolism  of  marriage,  of  virginity  tests,  of  living  water 
might,  doubtless  did,  gather  about  the  figures  of  the  Danaides, 
but  the  primary  notion  that  fitted  them  to  be  mythical  proto- 
types of  the  'Uninitiated'  was  that  they  were  polluted,  uncleansed. 
They  are  Choephoroi,  but  in  vain ;  the  libations  that  they  pour 
into  the  grave-pithoi  of  their  husbands  are  a  x^P^^  ^X^P*^*  an 
attempted  offscouring,  diropifji/ia,  but  no  real  purification.  Of 
such  a  vain  Choephoria  performed  by  Clytaemnestra  Electra* 
says  : 

*It  is  not  right  or  meet 
By  law  of  gods  or  men  that  from  a  hateful  wife 
Grave-dues  and  washings  should  be  brought  my  father. 
Qive  them  the  winds,  or  in  the  deep  dug  earth 
Go  hide  them.' 

The  water-carriers  in  Hades  have  been  discussed  at  some 
length',  because  they  afford  an  instance  typical  of  the  methods 
of  Orphic  procedure.  In  discussing  the  mysteries  it  has  been 
repeatedly  seen  that  Orphism  did  not  invent  new  rites,  but 
mysticized  and  moralized  old  ones.  In  like  fashion  when 
Orphism   developes   eschatology,   it   takes   for   its   material    the 

^  Schol.  ad  Arist.  Orat.  ii.  p.  229  rQy  5^  AavatSuv  6  rerpvifihoi  xlBoi  t6  fAifJTrore 
ra&rat  fura  rhv  f^ov  tup  ^XrdTwv  riiy  (Ua^^OMrov  o^Aj  ix  riji  itfSpclas  Krfie/JLOiflas 
X<i/KJ'  irap*  £XX(i;v  rvyxdtfeuff  irSuri  y€»ofUva%  inr&trroin  dtd  rb  Ayot. 

«  Soph.  El,  433. 

'  It  is  scarcely  necessaxy  to  say  that  in  my  interpretation  of  this  myth  I  owe 
mnch  to  my  predecessors,  though  my  view  is  slightly  different  from  any  previonsly 
given.  Controversy  has  raged  as  to  whether  the  mythical  Danaides  gave  rise  to  the 
*  Uninitiated '  or  vice  verta.  This  seems  to  me  a  fruitless  question  with  no  possible 
answer.  Each  form  arose  separately,  and  the  point  is  their  ultimate  eontaminatio. 
The  literature  of  the  controversy  is  given  by  Dr  Frazer  ad  P.  x.  31.  9.  To  his 
references  may  be  added,  Dammler,  Delphika  p.  22,  and  Mr  A.  B.  Cook,  J.H,S. 
xin.  1892,  p.  97. 
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mythology  of  the   older  stratum  \  invents  no   new  figures   but 
gives  to  the  old  ones  an  intensified  and  moralized  significance. 

The  Orphic  tablets  showed  us  the  heights  to  which  Or|>hisni 
could  rise.  If  we  are  inclined  to  estimate  over  highly  the 
general  level  of  the  Orphic  faith,  the  Lower  Italy  vases  may 
correct  the  error.  They  mirror  Orphism  as  it  seemed  to  the  many. 
In  the  matter  of  doctrine,  instead  of  or  at  best  in  addition  to 
purification,  we  have  vindictive  punishment;  in  the  matter  of 
theology,  in  place  of  what  was  practically  monotheism  on  the 
tablets,  the  vases  restore  the  old  popular  polytheism. 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  Is  this  the  end  ?  Did  Orphism  create  no 
new  figure,  make  no  new  god  in  its  own  purified  image  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  be  found  in  our  concluding  enquiry 
as  to  the  nature  of  Orphic  Cosmogony. 

1  I  much  regret  that  M.  Salomon  Beinach's  hrilliant  article  on  the  criminals 
eternally  condemned  in  Hades,  '  Sisyphe  aux  enfers  et  qnelqaes  antres  damn^s ' 
{Rev,  Arch,  1903,  p.  1),  reached  me  too  late  for  me  to  use  the  results  of  his 
researches. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ORPHIC  COSMOGONY. 

''QpAToC    KAI  "EpCOC    lniT€AA€TAI  .  .  .' 

If,  in  attempting  to  understand  Orphic  Theogony,  we  turn  to 
the  collection  of  hymns  known  as  '  Orphic/  hymns  dating  for  the 
most  part  about  the  4th  century  A.D.,  we  find  ourselves  at  once 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mystical  monotheism.  We  have  addresses  to 
the  various  Olympians,  to  Zeus  and  Apollo  and  Hera  and  Athene 
and  the  rest,  but  these  are  no  longer  the  old,  clear-cut,  depart- 
mental deities,  with  attributes  sharply  distinguished  and  incom- 
municable ;  the  outlines  are  all  blurred ;  we  feel  that  everyone  is 
changing  into  everyone  else.  A  few  traditional  epithets  indeed 
remain ;  Poseidon  is  still  '  dark-haired,'  and  *  Lord  of  Horses ' — 
he  is  a  stubborn  old  god  and  hard  to  fuse ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
sooner  or  later,  all  divinities  greater  or  less,  mingle  in  the  mystery 
melting-pot,  all  become  'multiform,'  *  mighty,'  'all-nourishing,' 
'  first-bom,' '  saviours,'  '  all-glorious,'  and  the  like.  In  a  word  the 
several  gods  by  this  time  are  all  really  one,  and  this  one  god 
is  mystically  conceived  as  a  potency  (Sai^v)  rather  than  a 
personal  divinity  (^eo^). 

The  doctrine  of  the  mutation  of  the  gods,  now  into  one  shape, 
now  into  another,  was,  it  would  seem,  part  of  the  regular  symbolic  ^ 
teaching  of  the  mysteries.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  doctrine 
would  lend  itself  readily  to  the  notion  of  their  interchangeability. 
Proclus  says  M  '  In  all  the  rites  of  initiation  and  mysteries  the  gods 
exhibit  their  shapes  as  many,  and  they  appear  changing  often 
from  one  form  to  another,  and  now  they  are  made  manifest  in  the 

^  Prool.  Efmead.  i.  6.  9  ir  airaai  raXs  reXcrouf  koL  rott  iJWffnuplovs  ai  Bed  roXXdf 
fith  ifivrC»  rponUrovn  fMp^s,  roXXA  di  ^iffiara  ^^aXXdrrorrcf  ^toLfoifTai  koI  roct 

r&re  di  els  dXXoior  r^ov  irpo€\riKv$6s» 

H.  40 
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emission  of  formless  light,  now  taking  human  shape,  now  again  in 
other  and  diflFerent  form.' 

By  the  date  of  the  *  Hymns '  monotheism  was  of  course  in  some 
degree  the  common  property  of  all  educated  minds,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  claimed  as  distinctive  of  Orphism.  Wholly  Orphic, 
however,  is  the  mystical  joy  with  which  the  Hymns  brim  over ; 
they  are  'full  of  repetitions  and  magniloquence,  and  make  for 
emotion*.'  They  are  like  learned,  self-conscious,  even  pretentious 
echoes  of  the  simple  ecstasy  of  the  tablets. 

It  would  therefore  be  idle  to  examine  the  Orphic  Hymns 
severally  and  in  detail,  in  order  to  extract  bam  them  the  Orphic 
characteristics  of  each  particular  god.  Any  one  who  reads  them 
through  will  speedily  be  conscious  that,  save  for  the  prooemium, 
and  an  occasional  stereotyped  epithet,  it  would  usually  be  im- 
possible to  determine  which  hyxxin  was  addressed  to  what  god. 
With  whatever  attempt  at  individualization  they  begin,  the  poet 
is  soon  safe  away  into  a  mystical  monotheism.  A  more  profitable 
enquiry  is,  how  far  did  primitive  Orphism  attempt  monotheism,  and 
of  what  nature  was  the  one  God  whom  the  Orphic  made  in  his  own 
image  ?   Here,  fortunately,  we  are  not  left  wholly  without  evidence. 

The  World-Egg. 

In   the  Birds  of  Aristophanes^,  the  chorus  tells  of  a  time, 

when  Earth  and  Air  and  Heaven  as  yet  were  not,  only  Chaos  was, 

and  Night  and  black  Erebos : 

'  In  the  banning  of  Things,  black- winged  Night 

Into  the  bosom  of  Erebos  dark  and  deep 
Laid  a  wind-bom  egg,  and,  as  the  seasons  roUed, 
Forth  sprang  Love,  gleaming  with  wings  of  gold, 
Like  to  the  whirlings  of  wind,  Love  the  Delight — 
And  Love  with  Chaos  in  Tartaros  laid  him  to  sleep ; 
And  we,  his  children,  nestled,  fluttering  there, 
Till  he  led  us  forth  to  the  light  of  the  upper  air.' 

This  is  pure   Orphism.      Homer    knows    of  no   world-egg', 
no  birth  of  Love.    Homer  is  so  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his 

1  Mr  Gilbert  Murray,  Greek  Literature,  p.  66.  '  Ar.  Av,  692. 

'  The  world-egg  is  of  course  an  element  conmion  to  many  cosmogonies.  It  mty 
very  Ukely  be  one  of  the  many  elements  primarily  borrowed  by  Orphism  from  the 
Egyptians.  The  Egyptian  demiurgus  Ghnoum  gave  birth  to  a  cosmic  egg,  see 
Euseb.  de  praep,  ev.  3.  11.  According  to  Diodorus  (i.  27)  Osiiis  says  clfd  9i  vlbs 
Kp6vov  TpeffP&raros  koI  /SXacrrds  ix  koKov  re  xal  ei^yei'oCt  tpoOt  ffiripfta  <nry7cr^f  iy^wpi^ 
driv  77/Wpat.  Our  concern  here  is  merely  with  the  particular  form  taken  by  the 
doctrine  in  Orphism. 
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human  heroes  and  their  radiant  reflections  in  Olympus  that  his 
eyes  never  look  back  to  see  from  whence  they  sprang.  He  cares 
as  little,  it  seems,  for  the  Before  as  for  the  Hereafter.  The  two 
indeed  seem  strangely  linked  together.  An  eschatology  cuid  a 
cosmogony  are  both  pathetic  attempts  to  answer  the  question 
Homer  never  cared  to  raise.  Whence  came  Man  and  the  Good  and 
Evil  of  humanity  ? 

We  have  of  course  a  cosmogony  in  Hesiod,  Hesiod  who  is  a 
peasant  and  a  rebel,  a  man  bitter  and  weary  with  the  hardness  of 
life,  compelled  by  rude  circumstances  to  ask  why  things  are 
so  evil,  and  always  ready,  as  in  the  myth  of  Pandora,  to  frame 
or  borrow  a  crude  superstitious  hypothesia  How  much  Hesiod 
borrowed  from  Orphism  is  hard  to  say.  He  knows  of  Night  and 
Chaos  and  the  birth  of  Eros,  but  he  does  Tiot  know,  or  does  not 
care  to  tell,  of  one  characteristic  Orphic  element,  the  cosmic  egg. 
He  only  says^ : 

'First  Chaos  came  to  be  and  Gaia  next 
Broad-boBomed,  she  that  was  the  steadfast  base 
Of  all  things — Qe,  and  murky  Tartaros 
Deep  in  the  hollow  of  wide  earth.    And  next 
Eros,  most  beautiful  of  deathless  gods, 
Looser  of  limbs,  Tamer  of  heart  and  will 
To  mortals  and  immortals.' 

Hesiod  is  not  wholly  Orphic,  he  is  concerned  to  hurry  his  Eros  up 
into  Olympus,  one  and  most  beautiful  among  many,  but  not  for 
Hesiod  the  real  source  of  life,  the  only  God. 

By  common  traditional  consent  the  cosmic  Qg^  was  attributed 
to  Orpheus.  Whether  the  father  was  Tartaros  or  Erebos  or 
Chronos  is  of  small  moment  and  varies  from  author  to  author. 
The  cardinal,  essential  doctrine  is  the  world-egg  from  which 
sprang  the  first  articulate  god,  source  and  creator  of  all,  Eros. 

Damascius*,  in  his  *  Inquiry  concerning  first  principles,'  attri- 
butes the  Qgg  to  Orpheus.     For  Orpheus  said : 

'What  time  great  Chronos  fashioned  in  holy  aether 
A  silver-gleaming  egg.' 

It  is  fortunate  that  Damascius  has  preserved  the  actual  line, 

'  Has.  Thtog.  116. 

3  DamaBO.  Quae$t,  de  prim,  princ,  p.  147.  The  souroes  are  fully  given  in  Abel's 
Otphiea,  p.  178.  I  am  also  indebted  for  referencee  to  Schomann's  De  Cupidine 
Co$mog,,  see  Sobdmann,  Opuecula^  vol.  n.  p.  60. 

40—2 
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though  of  course  we  cannot  date  it.  Clement  of  Bome^  in  his 
Homilies  contrasts  the  cosmogonies  of  Hesiod  and  Orpheu& 
'  Orpheus  likened  Chaos  to  an  egg,  in  which  was  then  a  blending 
of  the  primaeval  elements ;  Hesiod  assumes  this  chaos  as  a  sab- 
stratum,  the  which  Orpheus  calls  an  egg,  a  birth  emitted  from 
formless  matter,  and  the  birth  was  on  this  wise... '  Plato,  usually 
so  Orphic,  avoids  in  the  Timaeus  all  mention  of  the  primaeval 
egg ;  his  mind  is  preoccupied  with  triangles,  but  Froclus  in  his 
commentary*  sajrs  'the  "being"  (to  ov)  of  Plato  would  be  the 
same  as  the  Orphic  egg.* 

The  doctrine  of  the  egg  was  not  a  mere  dogmatic  dead-letter. 
It  was  taught  to  the  initiated  as  part  of  their  mysteries,  and  this 
leads  us  to  suspect  that  it  had  its  rise  in  a  primitive  taboo  on 
eggs.  Plutarch',  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  abstained  for  a  long 
time  from  eggs.  One  night,  he  tells  us,  when  he  was  dining  out, 
some  of  the  guests  noticed  this,  and  got  it  into  their  heads  that 
he  was  '  infected  by  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  notions,  and  was 
refusing  eggs  just  as  certain  people  refuse  to  eat  the  heart  and 
l)rains,  because  he  held  an  egg  to  be  taboo  {a^oinovaOai)  as  being 
the  principle  of  life.'  Alexander  the  Epicurean,  by  way  of  chaff, 
quoted, 

*To  feed  on  beans  is  eating  parents'  heads.' 

*  As  i^'  Plutarch  says, '  the  Pythagoreans  meant  eggs  by  fteans 
because  of  being  {&^  Btf  tcvdfji^v^  rh  ^  Biii  t^v  icvriaiv  alvirrofiivrnv 
T&v  avhp&v\  and  thought  it  just  as  bad  to  eat  eggs  as  to  eat  th^ 
animals  that  laid  them.'  It  was  no  use,  he  goes  on,  in  talking 
to  an  Epicurean,  to  plead  a  dream  as  an  excuse  for  abstinence,  for 
to  him  the  explanation  would  seem  more  foolish  than  the  fact ; 
so,  as  Alexander  was  quite  pleasant  about  it  and  a  cultivated  man, 
Plutarch  let  him  go  on  to  propound  the  interesting  question, 
which  came  first,  the  bird  or  the  egg  ?  Alexander  in  the  course 
of  the  argument  came  back  to  Orpheus  and,  after  quoting  Plato 
about  matter  being  the  mother  and  nurse,  said  with  a  smile, 

'I  sing  to  those  who  know 

^  Clem.  Bom.  HomU.  vi.  4.  671  koX  *0p4>€in  9i  rh  Xdof  ^^  TapeiKd^ti,  4»  f  tw 
■wptbrtaif  tf-roixeW  fv  ^  ffvyxvffts,  ro&ro  'Bifflodot  Xdot  ^oTl0rreu,  Ihrep  *Opfp€^<fdf  X^yrx, 
■yeifyrjTbw  i^  direipov  r^t  CKifs  irpopepXrifihop,  7«7ord»  Bi  o9rVt  «.t.X. 

3  Procl.  in  Plat.  Tim,  2,  p.  807  cfiy  hw  ra&r^  rh  rt  TLKArwot  op  koL  r6  'Op^or  ^. 

s  Plat.  Quaest,  Symp.  ii.  8.  1. 
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the  Orphic  and  sacred  dogma  (\oyosi)  which  not  only  affirms 
that-  the  egg  is  older  than  the  bird,  but  gives  it  priority  of  being 
over  all  things.'  Finally,  the  speaker  adds  to  his  theorizing  an 
instructive  ritual  fieu^t :  '  and  therefore  it  is  not  inappropriate  that 
in  the  orgiastic  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Dionysos  an  egg  is  among 
the  sacred  offerings,  as  being  the  symbol  of  what  gives  birth  to  all 
things,  and  in  itself  contains  all  things/ 

Macrobius^  in  the  Saturnalia  states  the  same  fe^ct,  and  gives 
a  similar  reason.  *  Ask  those  who  have  been  initiated/  he  says, 
'  in  the  rites  of  Father  Liber,  in  which  an  egg  is  the  object  of 
reverence,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  in  its  spherical  form  the 
image  of  the  universe';  and  Achilles  Tatius'  says,  'some  assert 
that  the  universe  is  cone-shaped,  others  egg-shaped,  and  this 
opinion  is  held  by  those  who  perform  the  mysteries  of  Orpheus/ 

But  for  the  bird-cosmogony  of  Aristophfimes  we  might  have 
inclined  to  think  that  the  egg  was  a  late  importation  into  Orphic 
m3r8terie8,  but,  the  more  closely  Orphic  doctrines  are  examined, 
the  more  clearly  is  it  seen  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  based 
on  very  primitive  ritual  A  ritual  egg  was  good  material ;  those 
who  mysticized  the  kid  and  the  milk  would  not  be  likely  to  leave 
an  egg  without  esoteric  significance. 

How,  precisely,  the  egg  was  used  in  Orphic  ritual  we  do  not 
know.  In  ordinary  ceremonial  it  served  two  purposes:  it  was 
used  for  purification,  it  was  an  offering  to  the  dead.  It  has  been 
previously  shown  in  detail  (p.  63)  that  in  primitive  rites  pur- 
gation often  is  propitiation  of  ghosts  and  sprites,  and  the  two 
functions,  propitiation  and  purgation,  are  summed  up  in  the 
common  term  devotions  (ipoyia^ra),  Ludan^  in  two  passages 
mentions  eggs,  together  with  Hecate's  suppers,  as  the  refuse  of 
*  purification.'  Pollux  is  bidden  by  Diogenes  to  tell  the  Cynic 
Menippus,  when  he  comes  down  to  Hades,  to  '  fill  his  wallet  with 
beans,  and  if  he  can  he  is  to  pick  up  also  a  Hecate's  supper  or  an 
egg  from  a  purification  or  something  of  the  sort ' ;  and  in  another 
dialogue,  the  'Landing,'  Clotho,  who  is  waiting  for  her  victims, 
asks '  Where  is  Kyniskos  the  philosopher  who  ought  to  be  dead  from 
eating- Hecate's  suppers  and  eggs  from  purification  and  raw  cuttle 

1  Macrob.  Sat.  vn.  16.  691. 
*\       ^  a  AchiU.  Tat.  Isag.  ad  Arati  Phenom.,  p.  77. 

''  ^  Lnc.  Dial,  Mart,  i.  1  and  CatapU  7. 
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fish  too  ? '    Again  in  Ovid's  Art  of  Love^  the  old  hag  who  makes 

purifications  for  the  sick  woman  is  to  bring  sulphur  and  eggs : 

'Then  too  the  ased  hag  must  come, 
And  purify  botn  bed  and  home, 
And  bid  her,  for  lustration,  proffer 
With  palsied  hands  both  eggs  and  sulphur.' 

That  eggs  were  offered  not  only  for  a  purification  of  the  living, 
but  as  the  due  of  the  dead,  is  certain  from  the  fact  that  they 
appear  on  Athenian  white  lekythoi  among  the  objects  brought  in 
baskets  to  the  tomb'. 

We  think  of  eggs  rather  as  for  nourishment  than  as  for  puri- 
fication, though  the  yolk  of  an  egg  is  still  used  for  the  washing  of 
hair.  Doubtless,  in  ancient  days,  the  cleansing  action  of  eggs  was 
more  magical  than  actual.  As  propitiatory  offerings  to  the  dead 
(ivayia-fiaTa)  they  became  '  purifications '  in  general ;  then  con- 
nection with  the  dead  explains  of  course  the  taboo  on  them  as  food. 

Still,  primitive  man  though  pious  is  also  thrifty.  A  Cynic  may 
show  his  atheism,  and  also  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by  eating 
'eggs  fix)m  purification';  and  even  the  most  superstitious  man 
may  have  hoped  that,  if  he  did  not  break  the  egg,  he  might 
cleanse  himself  and  yet  secure  a  chicken.  Clement*  says,  *  you 
may  see  the  eggs  that  have  been  used  for  purifications  hatched,  if 
they  are  subjected  to  warmth ' :  he  adds  instructively, '  this  could 
not  have  taken  place  if  the  eggs  had  taken  into  themselves  the 
sins  of  the  man  who  had  been  purified.'  Clement's  own  state 
of  mind  is  at  least  as  primitive  as  that  of  the  *  heathen '  against 
whom  he  protests.  The  Orphics  themselves,  it  is  clear,  merely 
mysticized  an  ancient  ritual.  Orphism  is  here  as  elsewhere  only 
the  pouring  of  new  wine  into  very  old  bottles. 

We  may  say  then  with  certainty  that  the  cosmic  egg  was 
Orphic,  and  was  probably*  a  dogma  based  on  a  primitive  rite. 
The  origin  of  the  winged  Eros  who  sprang  fi-om  it  is  more  complex. 
Elements  many  and  diverse  seem  to  have  gone  to  his  making. 

1  Ov.  Ars  Am,  n.  330.    Cf.  Juvenal  vi.  618. 

^  This  fact,  that  eggs  were  offered  to  the  dead,  has  been  clearly  established  by 
Dr  Martin  Nilsson  in  his  tract  Da$  Ei  im  Totenkultiu  der  Griechen,  The  *  Sonder- 
abdruck*  he  has  kindly  sent  me  appeared  in  the  Frdn  FilologUka  ForeniTigen  i  Lund 
Sprdkliga  uppsatser  ii.  (Lund,  1902). 

*  Clem.  ii.  Str,  vn.  4,  p.  713  opav  yow  iari  tA  (fA.  diro  rwr  irepiKaBapOirrbnfj  el  $aX- 
^elrjf  ^<aoyo¥oi^fieyaf  oix  Siif  d4  tovto  iyipcro  cl  dye\dfifiape¥  rd  rod  TepucdiSapdiPTOs  ircurd. 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  cosmic  egg  may  have  been  imported  from  Egypt  and 
contaminated  later  with  the  egg  of  purification. 
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Eros  as  Herm. 

Homer  knows  nothing  of  Eros  as  a  person ;  with  him  love  is 
of  Aphrodite.  From  actual  local  cultus  Eros  is  strangely  and 
significantly  absent.  Two  instances  only  are  recorded.  Pausanias^ 
says,  'The  Thespians  honoured  Eros  most  of  all  the  gods  from 
the  beginning,  and  they  have  a  very  ancient  image  of  him, 
an  un wrought  stone.'  'Every  four  years,'  Plutarch*  says,  'the 
Thespians  celebrated  a  splendid  festival  to  Eros  conjointly  with 
the  Musea'  Plutarch  went  to  this  festival  very  soon  after  he  was 
married,  before  his  sons  were  bom.  He  seems  to  have  gone 
because  of  a  difference  that  had  arisen  between  his  own  and  his 
wife's  people,  and  we  are  expressly  told  by  his  sons  that  he  took 
his  newly-married  wife  with  him  'for  both  the  prayer  and  the 
sacrifice  were  her  affair.'  Probably  they  went  to  pray  for  children. 
Plutarch,  if  we  may  trust  his  own  letter  to  his  wife,  was  a  kind 
husband,  but  the  intent  of  the  conjoint  journey  was  strictly 
practical,  and  points  to  the  main  function  of  the  Thespian  Eros. 
The  *  unwrought  stone '  is  very  remote  from  the  winged  Eros, 
very  near  akin  to  the  rude  Pelasgian  Hermes  himself,  own  brother 
to  the  Priapos'  of  the  Hellespont  and  Asia  Minor.  There  seems 
then  to  have  gone  to  the  making  of  Eros  some  old  wide-spread 
'divinity  of  generation. 

Pausanias  did  not  know  who  instituted  the  worship  of  Eros 
among  the  Thespians,  but  he  remarks  that  the  people  of  Parium 
on  the  Hellespont,  who  were  colonists  from  Erythrae  in  Ionia, 
worshipped  him  equally.  He  knew  also  of  an  older  and  a  younger 
Eros.  *  Most  people,'  he  says, '  hold  that  he  is  the  youngest  of  the 
gods  and  the  son  of  Aphrodite ;  but  Olen  the  Lycian  (again  Asia 
Minor),  maker  of  the  most  ancient  hymns  among  the  Oreeks,  says 
in  a  hymn  to  Eileithyia  that  she  is  the  mother  of  Eros.'  '  After 
Olen,'  he  goes  on,  '  Pamphos  and  Orpheus  composed  epic  verses, 
and  they  both  made  hymns  to  Eros  to  be  sung  by  the  Lycomids  at 
their  rites.' 

1  P.  IX.  27.  1.  «  Amat,  1. 

'  Diod.  iv.  6  itvdokoyovffw  oSr  oi  xaXouoi  r6f  UpLaxw  vldr  etwoL  rw  Aiopi^ffov  kcA 
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Eros  as  Eer  of  Life. 


The  Orphic  theologist  found  then  to  his  hand  in  local  cultus  an 
ancient  god  of  life  and  generation,  and  in  antique  ritual  another 
element  quite  unconnected,  the  egg  of  purification.  Given  an  egg 
as  the  beginning  of  a  cosmogony,  and  it  was  almost  inevitable  that 
there  should  emerge  from  the  egg  a  bird-god,  a  winged  thing, 
a  source  of  life,  more  articulate  than  the  egg  yet  near  akin  to 
it  in  potency.  The  art-form  for  this  winged  thing  was  also  ready 
to  hand.  Eros  is  but  a  specialized  form  of  the  Ker ;  the  Erotes  are 
Eeres  of  life,  and  like  the  Eeres  take  the  form  of  winged 
Eidola.  In  essence  as  in  art-form,  Eeres  and  Erotes  are  near 
akin.  The  Eeres,  it  has  already  been  seen,  are  little  winged 
bacilli,  finictifying  or  death-bringing;  but  the  Eeres  developed 
mainly  on  the  dark  side ;  they  went  downwards,  death  wards ;  the 
Erotes,  instinct  with  a  new  spirit,  went  upwards,  lifewards. 

The  close  analogy,  nay,  the  identity  of  the  art-form  of  Eeres 
and  Erotes  is  well  seen  in  the 
two  vase-paintings  in  figs.  168 
and  169.  The  design  in  fig.  168 
is  from  a  vase-fragment  in  the 
Museum  at  Palermo  \  A  warrior 
lies  fallen  in  death.  From  his 
open  mouth  the  breath  of  life 
escapes.  Over  him  hovers  a 
winged  Eer,  and  with  his  right 
hand  seems  as  though  he  would 
tenderly  collect  the  parting  soul. 
A  ghost  has  come  to  fetch  a 
ghost.  Among  the  Romans 
this  gentle  oflSce  of  collecting 
the  parting  breath  was  done 
with  the  lips,  by  the  nearest 
of  kin.     So  Anna'  for  Dido  : 

*Give  water,  I  will  bathe  her  wounds,  and  catch 
Upon  my  lips  her  last  stray  breath.' 

1  Inv.  2361.    P.  Hartwig,  J.H.S.  xii.  1891,  p.  340. 

2  Verg.  Aen,  iv.  684.    U  we  may  tamat  SemuB  (ad  loc.),  with  strictly  practical 
intent,  *Muliebriter  tanqaam  possit  animam  sororis  exoipere  et  in  se  transferre. 


Fig.  168. 
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The  design  in  fig.  169  is  from  a  red-figured  cylix^  in  the 
If  xmicipal  Museum  at  Cometo.     Theseus,  summoned  by  Hermes, 


Fie.  169. 


is  in  the  act  of  deserting  Ariadne ;  he  picks  up  his  sandal  from 
the  ground  and  in  a  moment  he  will  be  gone.  Ariadne  is  sunk  in 
sleep  beneath  the  great  vine  of  Dionysos.  Over  her  hovers  a  winged 
genius  to  comfort  and  to  crown  her.  He  is  own  brother  to  the 
delicate  Ker  in  fig.  168.  Archaeologists  wrangle  over  his  name. 
Is  he  Life  or  Love  or  Sleep  or  Death  ?  Who  knows  ?  It  is  this 
shifting  uncertainty  we  must  seize  and  hold;  no  doubt  could 
be  more  beautiful  and  instructive.  All  that  we  can  certainly 
say  is  that  the  vase-painter  gave  to  the  ministrant  the  form 
of  a  winged  Ker,  and  that  such  was  the  form  taken  by  Eros,  as 
also  by  Death  a^d  by  Sleep. 

If  we  would  understand  at  all  the  spirit  in  which  the  Orphic 
Eros  is  conceived  we  must  cleanse  our  minds  of  many  current 
conceptions,  and  in  effecting  this  riddance  vase-paintings  are  of 
no  small  service.  To  black-figured  vase-paintings  Eros  is  unknown. 
Keres  of  course  appear,  but  Eros  has  not  yet  developed  personality 
in  popular  art.  As  soon  as  Eros  takes  mythological  shape  in  art, 
he  leaves  the  Herm-form  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Thespiae,  leaves  it  to  Hermes  himself  and  to  Dionysos  and  Priapos, 

Sic  Cicero  in  Yerrinis  **at  extremum  filionun  spiritom  ore  exoipere  liceret." '  So 
according  to  the  thinking  of  many  primitiye  people  are  new  boqIs  bom  of  old  soolff, 
see  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture^  n.  p.  4. 

1  Wiener  VorUgebldtter,  Serie  d,  Taf.  vm. 
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and,  because  he  is  the  egg-bom  cosmic  god,  takes  shape  as  the 
winged  Ker.  Early  red-figured  vase-paintings  are  innocent  alike 
of  the  fat  boy  of  the  Romans  and  the  idle  impish  urchin  of 
Hellenism.  Nor  do  they  know  anything  of  the  Eros  of  modem 
romantic  passion  between  man  and  woman.  If  we  would  follow 
the  safe  guiding  of  early  art,  we  must  be  content  to  think  of  Eros 
as  a  Ker,  a  life-impulse,  a  thing  fateful  to  all  that  lives,  a  man  be- 
cause of  his  moralized  complexity,  terrible  and  sometimes  intoler- 
able, but  to  plants  and  flowers  and  young  live  things  in  spring 
infinitely  glad  and  kind.     Such  is  the  Eros  of  Theognis^ : 

'Love  comes  at  his  hour,  comes  with  the  flowers  in  spring, 

Leaving  the  land  of  his  birth, 
Ejpros,  beautiful  isle.     Love  comes,  scattering 
Seed  for  man  upon  earth.' 

Such  little  spirits  of  life  the  vase-painter  Hieron  makes  to 
cluster  round  their  mother  and  mistress,  Aphrodite.     The  design 


Fig.  170. 

in  fig.  170  is  from  a  cylix  in  the  Berlin  Museum*  and  is  part 
1  Theog.  1276.  »  Cat.  2291.     Wientr  VorUgehldtUr,  Serie  a,  Taf.  ▼. 
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of  a  scene  representiDg  the  Judgment  of  Paris.  Aphrodite,  she 
the  victorious  Gift-Giver,  greatest  of  the  Charites,  stands  holding 
lier  dove.  About  her  cluster  the  little  solemn  worshipping 
Erotes,  like  the  winged  Keres  that  minister  to  Kyrene  (fig.  23) : 
they  carry  wreaths  and  flower-sprays  in  their  hands,  not  only 
as  gifts  to  the  Gift-Giver,  but  because  they  too  are  spirits  of  Life 
and  Grace. 

Just  such  another  Eros  is  seen  in  fig.  171,  from  the  centre  of 


Fio.  171. 

a  beautiful    archaic   red-figured  cylix^  in  the  Museo   Civico   at 

Florence.     The  cylix  is  signed  by  the  master  Chachrylion  :  he 

signs  it  twice  over,  proudly,  as  nvell  he  may,  '  Chachrylion  made 

it,  made  it,  Chachrylion  made  it.*     His  Eros  too  carries  a  great 

branching  flower-spray,  and  as  the  spirit  of  God  moves  upon  the 

face  of  the  waters.     So  Sophocles*: 

0  Thou  of  War  vinconquered,  thou,  Eros, 
Spoiler  of  garnered  gold,  who  liest  hid 
In  a  girl's  cheek,  under  the  dreaming  lid, 
While  the  long  night  time  flows : 

^  Museo  ItaL  di  Antichita,  toI.  hi.  1,  pi.  2. 
2  Soph.  Ant.  781,  trans,  by  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 
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0  rover  of  the  seas,  0  terrible  one 

In  wastes  and  wildwood  caves, 

None  may  escape  thee,  none : 
Not  of  the  heavenly  Gods  who  live  alwaj. 
Not  of  low  men,  who  vanish  ere  the  day ; 

And  he  who  finds  thee,  raves. 

The  Erotes  retain  always  the  multiplicity  of  the  Keres,  but  as 
Eros  developes  complete  personality  he  becomes  one  person, 
and  he  changes  from  a  delicate  sprite  to  a  beautiful  youth. 
But  down  to  late  days  there  linger  about  him  traces  of  the  Life- 
Spirit,  the  Grace-Giver.  The  design  in  fig.  172  is  from  a  late  red- 
figured  vase  in  the  Museum  at  Athens^     Here  we  find   Eros 


Fig.  172. 
employed  watering  tall  slender  flowers  in  a  garden.  Of  course  by 
this  time  the  Love-God  is  put  to  do  anything  and  everything: 
degraded  to  a  god  of  all  work,  he  has  to  swing  a  maiden,  to 
trundle  a  hoop,  to  attend  a  lady  s  toilet ;  but  here  in  the  flower- 
watering  there  seems  a  haunting  of  the  old  spirit.  We  are 
reminded  of  Plato'  in  the  Symposium  where  he  says  '  The  bloom 
of  his  body  is  shown  by  his  dwelling  among  flowers,  for  Eros  has 
his  abiding,  not  in  the  body  or  soul  that  is  flowerless  and  fades,  but 
in  the  place  of  fair  flowers  and  fair  scents,  there  sits  he  and  abides.' 

^  Cat,  1852.  Fig.  172  is  reprodnoed  from  a  hasty  sketch  kindly  made  for  me  by 
Mrs  Hugh  Stewart ;  it  is  only  intended  as  a  note  of  subject  and  not  as  a  substitute 
for  complete  publication. 

2  Plat.  Symp.  196  a. 
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Eros  as  Ephebos. 

Vase-paintings  with  representations  of  Eros  come  to  us  for  the 
most  part  from  Athens,  and  it  was  at  Athens  that  the  art-type  of 
Eros  as  the  slender  ephebos  was  perfected.  This  type  appears 
with  marked  frequency  on  the  vases  of  early  red-figured  technique 
which  bear  the  inscription  /caXo9  *  beautiful/  vases  probably  made 
to  sell  as  love-gifts.  Eros  is  represented  bearing  a  torch,  a  l3rre, 
a  hare,  sometimes  still  a  flower.  Perhaps  the  finest  of  these 
representations  left  us  is  the  Eros  in  fig.  173.     The  design  is  from 


Fio.  178. 

an  amphora^  which  bears  the  inscription  '  Charmides  is  beautiful.' 
Eros  is  armed,  he  carries  shield  and  spear,  he  flies  straight 
downward,  the  slender  naked  body  making  a  clean  lovely  line. 
A  poet  thinks  as  he  will,  but  these  Love-gods  of  the  vase-painter, 
these  Eeres  of  Life  and  Death,  and  most  of  all  this  Eros,  armed, 

^  Now  in  the  Bibliothdqne  Nationale,  Paris,  De  Bidder,  Cat,  866;  see  Lenormant 
et  de  Witte,  ilite  det  MonumenU  Ciramographiques  it.,  PI.  li. 
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inevitable,  recall  the  prayer  of  the  chorus  in  the  Hippolytus  of 
Euripides* : 

*Er6s,  Er68,  who  blindest,  tear  by  tear, 

Men's  eyes  with  hunger,  thou  swift  Foe  that  pliest 

Deep  in  our  hearts  joy  like  an  edged  spear ; 

Come  not  to  me  with  Evil  haimting  near, 

Wrath  on  the  wind,  nor  jarring  of  the  clear 
Wine's  music  as  thou  fliest. 

There  is  no  shaft  that  burneth,  not  in  fire, 

Not  in  wild  stars,  far  off  and  flinging  fear 

As  in  thine  hands  the  shaft  of  All  Desire, 
Er6s,  Child  of  the  Highest' 

Most  often  the  presentments  of  painting  hinder  rather  than 
help  the  imagery  of  poetry,  but  here  both  arts  are  haunted  by 
the  same  august  tradition  of  Life  and  Death. 

The  Eros  of  the  vase-painter  is  the  love  not  untouched  by 
passion  of  man  for  man,  and  these  sedate  and  even  austere  Erotes 
help  us  to  understand  that  to  the  Greek  mind  such  loves  were 
serious  and  beautiful,  of  the  soul,  as  Plato  says,  rather  than  of 


Fio.  174. 

the  body,  aloof  from  common  things  and  from  the  emotional 
squalour  of  mere  domestic  felicity.  They  seem  to  embckiy  that 
white  beat  of  the  spirit  before  which  and  by  which  the  flesh 
shrivels  into  silence. 

^  Eur.  Hipp,  525. 
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It  is  curious  to  note  that,  as  the  two  women  Charites,  Mother 
and  Daughter,  became  three,  so  there  is  a  distinct  eflfort  to  form 
a  trinity  of  Erotes.  On  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  174  from  a  red- 
figured  stamnos  in  the  British  Museum^  we  have  three  beautiful 
Erotes  flying  over  the  sea.  The  foremost  is  inscribed  Himeros ; 
he  carries  a  long  taenia,  and  he  looks  back  at  the  others ;  one  of 
these  carries  a  tendril,  the  other  a  hare.  Near  each  of  them 
is  written  Ka\6^.  But  the  triple  forms,  Eros,  Himeros  and 
Pothos,  never  really  obtain.  The  origin  of  the  countless  women 
trinities  has  been  already  examined.  Male  gods  lack  the  natural 
tie  that  bound  the  women  tjrpes  together ;  the  male  trinity  is  in 
Greek  religion  felt  to  be  artificial  and  lapses. 


Eros  and  the  Mother. 

The  mention  of  these  women  trinities  brings  us  back  to  the 
greatest  of  the  three  Grace-Givers,  Aphrodite.  At  the  close  of 
the  chapter  on  The  Making  of  a  Goddess  her  figure  reigned 
supreme,  but  for  a  time  at  Athens  she  suflFered  eclipse ;  we  might 
almost  say  with  Alcman' : 

*  There  is  no  Aphrodite.    Hungry  Love 
Plays  boy-like  with  light  feet  upon  the  flowers.' 

We  cannot  fairly  charge  the  eclipse  of  Aphrodite  wholly  to  the 
count  of  Orphism.  Legend  made  Orpheus  a  woman-hater  and 
credited  him  with  Hesiodic  tags  about  her '  dog-like '  nature ;  but 
such  tradition  is  manifestly  coloured  and  distorted  by  two  in- 
fluences, by  the  orthodox  Hesiodic  patriarchalism,  and  by  the 
peculiar  social  conditions  of  Athens  and  other  Greek  states.  Both 
these  causes,  by  degrading  women,  compelled  the  impersonation  of 
love  to  take  form  as  a  youth. 

To  these  we  must  add  the  fact  that  as  Orphism  was  based  on 
the  religion  of  Dionysos,  and  as  that  religion  had  for  its  god 
Dionysos,  son  of  Semele,  so  Orphism  tended  naturally  to  the 
formulation  of  a  divinity  who  was  the  Son  of  his  Mother.  By 
the  time  the  religion  of  Dionysos  reached  Athens  the  Son  had 

1  Cat.  s  440.  Mon,  d.  Inst.  i.  PI.  Tin.  The  design  in  fig.  3S,  Odyssens 
passing  the  Sirens,  is  from  the  obyerse  of  this  yase.  The  three  Sirens  probably 
suggested  the  triple  Erotes. 

a  Alcman  frg.  S8  (34). 
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well  nigh  efiiEu;ed  the  Mother,  and  in  like  fiashion  Eros  was  supreme 
over  Aphrodite;  and  significantly  enough  the  woman-goddess, 
in  so  &r  as  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Orphijcs,  was  rather  the 
old  figure  of  Ge,  the  Earth-goddess,  than  the  more  specialized 
departmental  Love-goddess  Aphrodita 

This  blend  of  the  old  Elarth-goddess  and  the  new  Love-god 
is  shown  in  very  instructive  fashion  by  representations  on  late 
red-figured  vases.    The  design  in  fig.  176  is  from  a  late  red- 


Fio.  176. 

figured  hydria*.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  we  have  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  scene  exactly  similar  to  that  in  figs.  68  and  70,  the 
Anodos  of  an  Earth-goddesa  The  great  head  rises  from  the 
ground,  the  Satyr  worshippers  of  the  Earth-goddess  are  there 
with  their  picks.  But  a  new  element  is  introduced.  Two  Erotes 
hover  over  the  goddess  to  greet  her  coming.  In  like  fashion 
in  fig.  72  Eros  receives  Pandora,  and  in  fig.  ^  receives  Aphro-  / 
dite  at  her  Birth  or  Bath.  It  is  usual  to  name  the  goddess  in 
fig.  175  Aphrodite.  This  is,  I  think,  to  miss  the  point.  She  is 
an  Earth  Kore  like  Persephone  herselt  She  is  the  new  life  rising 
from  the  ground,  and  she  is  welcomed  by  the  spirits  of  life,  the 
Eeres-Erotes.  Beyond  that  we  cannot  go.  Nothing  could  better 
embody  the  shift  fi-om  old  to  new,  and  the  blend  of  both,  than 
the  presence  together  of  the  Satyrs,  the  primitive  Ge-worshippers, 
and  the  Erotes,  the  new  spirits  of  love  and  life. 

1  Frohner,  Choix  de  votes  greets  PL  vi.  p.  24. 
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If  we  bear  in  mind  the  simple  fact  that  Aphrodite  and  Perse- 
phone are  each  equally  and  alike  Eore,  the  Maiden  form  of  the 
Earth-goddess,  it  is  not  hard  to  realise  how  easily  the  one  figure 
passes  into  the  other.  The  Orphic,  we  have  seen  (p.  594),  put  his 
faith  in  the  Kore  who  is  Persephone ;  to  her  he  prays : 

•Out  of  the  pure  I  come,  Pure  Queen  of  Them  Below*; 
his  confession  is 

•I  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld,' 
and  again 

'But  now  I  come  a  suppliant  to  holy  Phersephoneia 
That  of  her  grace  she  receive  me  to  the  seats  of  the  Hallowed  ^- 

hut  from  the  fragment  of  an  epic  poet  preserved  for  us  by  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  Philosophoumena^^  we  learn  that,  accord- 
ing to  some,  in  the  underworld  grove  another  Kore,  or  rather  Kore 
by  another  name,  was  believed  to  rule.  '  The  Lesser  Mysteries,* 
he  says,  *  are  of  Persephone  below,  in  regard  to  which  Mysteries 
and  the  path  that  leads  there,  which  is  wide  and  large  and  leads 
the  dying  to  Persephone,  the  poet  also  says  : 

"And  yet  'neath  it  there  is  a  rugged  track, 
Hollow,  bemired;  yet  best  whereby  to  reach 
All-hallowed  Aphrodite's  lovely  grove."' 

The  figures  of  the  two  Maidens,  Persephone  and  Aphrodite, 
acted  and  reacted  on  each  other;  Persephone  takes  on  more  of 
Love,  Aphrodite  more  of  Death  ;  as  Eros  the  Son  waxes.  Aphrodite 
the  Mother  wanes  into  Persephone  the  underworld  Maid. 

The  blend  of  the  two  notions,  the  primitive  Earth-goddess 
and  the  Orphic  Eros,  is  for  art  very  clearly  seen  on  the  vase  in 
fig.  175.  Happily  we  have  definite  evidence  that  in  local  cuUu8 
there  was  the  like  fusion,  and  that  at  a  place  of  associations 
specially  sacred,  the  deme  of  Phlya  in  Attica,  the  birthplace  of 
Euripides". 

The  Mysteries  of  Eros  and  the  Mother  at  Phlya. 

Phlya,  as  the  birthplace  of  Euripides,  has  special  claims  on 
our  attention.  Here,  it  will  be  shown,  were  mysteries  reputed  to 
be  more  ancient  than  those  of  Eleusis,  mysteries  not  only  of  the 
Mother  and  the  Maid  but  of  Eros  the  cosmic  spirit  of  the  Orphics. 

^  PhilotopK  v.  8,  ed.  Craice.  *  Harpocrat.  s.v.  ^Xvetf. 

H.  41 
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Euripides,  obviously  hostile  as  he  is  to  orthodox  Olympian  theology, 
handles  always  with  reverence  the  two  gods  or  spirits  of  Orphism, 
Dionysos  and  Eros ;  it  seems  not  improbable  that,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, the  mysteries  of  his  early  home  may  have  influenced  his 
religious  attitude. 

From  Pausanias'  we  learn  that  Phlya  had  a  cult  of  the  Earth- 
goddess.  She  was  worshipped  together  with  a  number  of  other 
kindred  divinities.  *  Among  the  inhabitants  of  Phlya  there  are 
altars  of  Artemis  the  Light-Bearer,  and  of  Dionysos  Anthios,  and 
of  the  Ismenian  Nymphs,  and  of  Qe,  whom  they  call  the  Great 
Goddess.  And  another  temple  has  altars  of  Demeter  Anesidora, 
and  of  Zeus  Ktesios,  and  of  Athene  Tithrone,  and  of  Kore  Proto- 
gene,  and  of  the  goddesses  called  Venerable.' 

The  district  of  Phlya'  is  still  well  watered  and  fertile,  still 
a  fitting  home  for  Dionysos  *  of  the  Flowers,*  and  for  Demeter 
'Sender  up  of  Gifts';  probably  it  took  its  name  from  this  char- 
acteristic fertility'.  Plutarch*  discussed  with  some  grammarians  at 
dessert  the  reason  why  apples  were  called  by  Empedocles  viripipXoa, 
*  very  fruitful.'  Plutarch  made  a  bad  and  unmetrical  guess ;  he 
thought  the  word  was  connected  with  ^\oto9,  husk  or  rind,  and 
that  the  apple  was  called  inrip<f>\oiov  *  because  all  that  was  eatable 
in  it  lay  outside  the  inner  rind -like  core.'  The  grammarians 
knew  better ;  they  pointed  out  that  Aratus*  used  the  word  <I>Xj6ov 
to  mean  verdure  and  blossoming,  the  'greenness  and  bloom 
of  fruits,'  and  they  added  the  instructive  statement  that  *  certain 
of  the  Greeks  sacrificed  to  Dionysos  Phloios, '  He  of  blossom  and 
growth.'  Dionysos  Phloios  and  Dionysos  Anthios  are  one  and  the 
same  potency. 

^  P.  I.  31.  4.  Attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  passage  in  connection  with  the 
*Anodo8'  vase-paintings  by  Prof.  Fnrtwangler,  Jahrbueh  d.  Inst.  1891,  pp.  117 — 
124,  but  with  his  interpretation  of  the  vases  I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  (see  p.  282, 
n.  2)  and  the  evidence  from  the  Philo8(^houmena  seems  to  be  nnknown  to  him. 

3  See  Dr  Frazer,  Pausanias^  vol.  n.  p.  412. 

s  The  roots  0X6,  0\i,  0Xv  and  the  guttural  form  yXi  fcf.  x^*^)  ^^  express  the 
same  notion  of  bursting,  bubbling,  germinating,  see  Vanidek  ad  voc.  and  cf.  Heaych. 
<p\€X*  T^/uei,  eiJKO/Mrcr,  iroXurapiret,  and  the  words  ^Xt^rreuya,  0X(^^6(. 

*  Plut.  Symp.  V.  8.  2  and  3  rod  di  *E/tiTedo«cX^ovf  tlpviK&ros' 

oihf€K€y  dyjflyoyoi  re  ciBai  koX  {nr4p<p\oia  firjXa. 
The  text  has  vir4p4>\oia :  the  superfluous  c  may  have  crept  in  owing  to  Plutarch's 
guess. 

^  Plut.  loc.  cit.  hfJLoltiM  T6y''ApaTor  eiri  rod  Seipfov  Xiyom-a' 

Kol  t4  fiiv  ippwreir  rbv  Si  tp\6o¥  uXeae  irdyra, 
TTjv  xXwp^ra  Kal  t6  &v$oi  tQit  Kaprwy  <p\6o»  Tpoffayopci^iy...€l»at  Bi  xal  tCw  *£XXi^wr 
rkvbis  ol  ^\oU^  ^lovi^ifi  OuowriP. 
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Among  this  family  group  of  ancient  earth  divinities  Artemis 
and  Zeus  read  like  the  names  of  late  Olympian  intruders. 
Artemis  as  Light-Bearer  may  have  taken  over  an  ancient  mystery 
cult  of  Hecate,  who  also  bore  the  title  of  Phosphoros;  Zeus 
Ktesios,  we  are  certain,  is  not  the  Olympian.  Like  Zeus  Meilichios  ^ 
he  has  taken  over  the  cult  of  an  old  divinity  of '  acquisition '  and 
fertility.  '  Zeus '  Ktesios  was  the  god  of  the  storeroom.  Harpo- 
cration*  says,  'they  set  up  Zeus, Ktesios  in  storerooms.*  The 
god  himself  lived  in  a  jar.  In  discussing  the  various  shapes  of 
vessels  Athenaeus'  says  of  the  kadiskos,  '  it  is  the  vessel  in  which 
they  consecrate  the  Etesian  Zeuses,  as  Antikleides  says  in  his 
"  Literpretations,"  as  follows — the  symbols  of  Zeus  Ktesios  are  con- 
secrated as  follows :  "  the  lid  must  be  put  on  a  new  kadiskos  with 

two   handles,  and   the    handles    crowned   with   white   wool 

and  you  nmst  put  into  it  whatever  you  chance  to  find  and 
pour  in  ambrosia.  Ambrosia  is  pure  water,  olive  oil  and  all 
fruits  (irayKopTTia).  Pour  in  these." '  Whatever  are  the  obscurities 
of  the  account  of  Antikleides,  thus  much  is  clear — ^Zeus  Ktesios  is 
not  the  Olympian  of  the  thunderbolt,  he  is  Zeus  in  nothing  but 
his  name'.  Ktesios  is  clearly  an  old  divinity  of  fertility,  of  the 
same  order  as  Meilichios ;  his  arifiela  are  symbols  not  statues,  /  ^ 
symbols  probably  like  the  sacra  carried  in  chests  at  the  Arrephoria ; 
they  are  ffea-fioi,  magical  spells  kept  in  a  jar  for  the  safe  guarding 
of  the  storeroom.  Zeus  Ktesios  is  well  in  place  at  Phlya.  The 
great  pithoi  that  in  Homer  stand  on  the  threshold  of  Olympian 
Zeus  (p.  47)  may  be  the  last  reminiscence  of  this  earlier  IHan 
daemon  who  had  his  habitation,  genius-like,  in  a  jar. 

But  this  old  daemon  of  fertility  who  took  on  the  name  of  Zeus 
only  concerns  us  incidentally.  In  the  complex  of  gods  enumerated 
by  Pausanias  as  worshipped  at  Phlya,  the  Great  Goddess  is  mani- 
festly chief.  The  name  given  to  Kore,  Protogene,  suggests 
Orphism,  but  we  are  not  told  that  it  was  a  mystery  cult,  and  of 
Eros  there  is  no  notice.     Happily  from  other  sources  we  know 

^  Harp.  8.V.  Kryftrlov  At6t\,.KTi/i(noy  Ma  ir  roU  rafieioit  tdpurro. 

3  Athen.  zi.  46  §  473 :  the  portions  omitted  xal  4k  tov  &tJuov  rov  Be^iov  koI  U  toO 
lUTiSnrov  rov  KpoKiov  are  onintelligible  as  they  stand,  but  their  meaning  does  not 
affect  the  present  argument. 

'  Probably  not  even  in  name ;  if  my  conjecture  be  correct  the  Alas  set  up  are  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  dir<ie  and  the  Siof  xtbdiw,  see  p.  23,  note  2. 

41—2 
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further  particulars.  In  discussing  the  parentage  of  Themistocles 
Plutarch^  asserts  that  Themistocles  was  related  to  the  &mily  of 
the  Lycomids.  '  This  is  clear/  he  says, '  for  Simonides  states  that, 
when  the  Telesterion  at  Phlya,  which  was  the  common  property 
of  the  gens  of  the  Lycomids,  was  burnt  down  by  the  barbarians, 
Themistocles  himself  restored  it  and  decorated  it  with  paintings.' 
In  this  Telesterion,  this  '  Place  of  Initiation,'  the  cult  of  Eros  was 
practised.  The  evidence  is  slight  but  sufficient.  In  discussing 
the  worship  of  Eros  at  Thespiae  Pausanias  states  incidentally,  we 
already  noted  (p.  471),  that  the  poets  Pamphos  and  Orpheus  both 
composed  '  poems  about  Eros  to  be  chanted  by  the  Lycomids  over 
their  rites.' 

This  mystery  cult,  we  further  know,  was  also  addressed  to 
a  form  of  the  Ek^rth  goddess.  When  actually  at  Phlya,  Pausanias, 
as  already  noted,  curiously  enough  says  nothing  of  mysteries ;  he 
simply  notes  that  the  Great  Goddess  and  other  divinities  were 
worshipped  there.  Probably  by  his  time  the  mystery  cult  of 
Phlya  was  completely  overshadowed  and  obscured  by  the  domi- 
nant, orthodox  rites  at  Eleusis.  But,  apropos  of  the  mysteries  at 
Andania  in  Messene',  he  gives  significant  details  about  Phlya. 
He  tells  us  three  facts  which  all  go  to  show  that  the  cult  at  Phlya 
was  a  mystery-cult.  First,  the  mysteries  of  Andania  were,  he 
says,  brought  there  by  a  grandson  of  Phlyos ;  and  this  Phlyos,  we 
may  conclude,  was  the  eponymous  hero  of  Phlya.  Second,  for  the 
Lycomids,  who,  we  have  seen,  had  a  *  Place  of  Initiation  *  at  Phlya 
and  hymns  to  Eros,  Musaeus  wrote  a  hymn  to  Demeter,  and  in 
this  hymn  it  was  stated  that  Phlyos  was  a  son  of  Ge.  Third, 
Methapos,  the  great '  deviser  of  rites  of  initiation,'  had  a  statue  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lycomids,  the  metrical  inscription  on  which 
Pausanias  quotes.  In  view  of  this  evidence  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  cult  of  Phlya  was  a  mystery-cult,  and  the  divinities  wor- 
shipped among  others  were  the  Mother  and  the  Maid  and  Eros. 

At  Phlya  then,  it  is  clear,  we  have  just  that  blend  of  divinities 
that   appears  on   the  vase-painting  in  fig.  175.     We   have   the 

^  Plat.  Them,  i.  Pausanias  (iv.  1.  7)  in  speaking  of  this  same  telesterion,  which 
was  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lycomids,  calls  it  by  the  veiy  peculiar  name  irX/(rtor. 
Dr  Frazer  translates  KXUriow  *  chapel.'  The  word  may  mean  a  *lean  to/  a  rough 
annexe,  but  I  wonld  conjecture  that  here  it  means  the  same  as  xooriis,  i.e.  *  bridal 
chamber,'  the  place  of  the  lepot  7d/tor,  see  p.  536. 

«  P.  IV.  1.  7  and  8. 
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vrorship  of  the  great  Earth-goddess  who  was  Mother  and  Maid  in 
oDe,  and,  conjointly,  we  have  the  worship  of  the  Orphic  spirit 
of  love  and  life,  Eros.  It  is  probable  that  the  worship  of  the 
£arth-goddess  was  primaeval,  and  that  Eros  was  added  through 
Orphic  influence. 

The  Eros  of  the  Athenian  vase-painting  is  the  beautiful 
Attic  boy,  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  Eros  of  Phlya 
was  conceived  of  as  near  akin  in  form  to  a  Herm.  In  discussing 
the  Orphic  mysteries  (p.  536),  we  found  that  at  Phlya  according 
to  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Philosophoumena  there  was  a 
Traa-Ta^  or  bridal-chamber  decorated  with  paintings.  This  bridal 
chamber  was  probably  the  whole  or  a  part  of  that  Telesterion 
which  was  restored  and  decorated  by  Themistocles.  The  subjects 
of  these  paintings  Plutarch  had  fully  discussed  in  a  treatise  now 
unhappily  lost.  The  loss  is  to  be  the  more  deeply  regretted  because 
the  account  by  Plutarch  of  pictures  manifestly  Orphic  would  have 
been  sympathetic  and  would  greatly  have  helped  our  under- 
standing of  Orphism.  The  author  of  the  Philosophoumena^  de- 
scribes briefly  one  picture  and  one  picture  only,  as  follows :  *  There 
is  in  the  gateway  the  picture  of  an  old  man,  white-haired, 
winged;  he  is  pursuing  a  blue-coloured  woman  who  escapes.  Above 
the  man  is  written  ff>do<s  pvevrrf^,  above  the  woman  7r6p€i70t/eoXa. 
Accdrding  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sethians,  it  seems  that  <l>doii 
pvhmjii  is  light  and  that  0&/coXa  is  dark  water.'  The  exact 
meaning  of  these  mysterious  paintings  is  probably  lost  for  ever ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  rash  to  conjecture  that  the  male  figure  is  Eros. 
He  pursues  a  woman ;  he  is  winged ;  that  is  like  the  ordinary 
Eros  of  common  mythology.  But  this  is  the  Eros  of  the  mysteries ; 
not  young,  but  very  ancient,  and  white-haired,  the  dpxalo^  Ip©?' 
of  Orphic  tradition,  eldest  of  all  the  Gods.  And  the  name  written 
above  him  as  he  pursues  his  bride  inscribed  *  Darkness'  or 
'Dark  Water'  is  'Phaos  Ruentes,'  'The  rushing  or  streaming 
Light.'     We  are  reminded  of  the  time  when  *  the  Spirit  of  God 

^  Philotophoum,  y.  3  ed.  Cmioe,  ivn  S*  4m  toU  jrvXeaffi  koI  Tptffpvrjjt  rit 
iyyeypofifUwt,  ToXi^f,  irrepon-of,  7i;yarira  diro^evyowrav  di(i)KUP  KvavoeiSrj  (xvyoctd^  the 
MS.:  but  Schneidewin's  eorreotion  is  generally  admitted),  iwiyiypafrrai  6i  iwl  rod 
irpiaPuTov'  ^»dot  ftviPTijtt  ixl  5^  riji  yvpaiKds'  Teperi^K6\a.  iouce  5^  ehai  /card 
t6p  XridioPiip  \6yoy  6  0dof  ^v4pttjs  to  ^s,  rb  Hi  VKcmipbp  fiStap  ^  0i«c6\a,  t6  di  ip 
fU<r(p  TovTtap  ^idtmjfia  dpfwpla  wptiipuoLTOt  furafip  rtray/iipov. 

'  Luc.  de  Salt.  7,  and  Xen.  Symp.  nu.  1. 
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moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters/  The  ancient  EIro6  of 
Thespiae,  who  was  in  intent  a  Herm,  has  become  the  principle  not 
only  of  life  but  of  Light — light  pursuing  and  penetrating  Dark- 
nesa  Exactly  such  a  being,  such  a  strange  blend  of  animal  and 
spiritual,  is  the  egg-bom  Protogonos  of  the  Orphic  hymn^ 

*Thou  tempest  spirit  in  all  the  ordered  world 
On  wild  wings  nashing ;  bearer  of  bright  light 
And  holy ;  therefore  Phanes  named,  and  Lord 
Priapoe,  and  the  Dawn  that  answereth  Dawn.' 

So  chants  the  mystic,  seeking  to  utter  the  unutterable,  and 
the  poet',  bom  in  the  home  of  mysticism,  sings  to  Mother  and 
Son: 

'Thou  oomest  to  bend  the  pride 

Of  the  hearts  of  God  and  man, 
Cypris;  and  by  thy  side 

In  earth's  encircling  span 
He  of  the  changing  plimies, 
The  Wing  that  the  world  illumes, 
As  over  the  leagues  of  land  flies  he, 
Over  the  salt  and  sounding  sea. 

For  mad  is  the  heart  of  Love, 

And  gold  the  gleam  of  his  wing ; 
And  all  to  the  spell  thereof 

Bend,  when  he  makes  his  spring; 
All  life  that  is  wild  and  young, 

In  mountain  and  wave  and  stream, 
All  that  of  earth  is  sprung 

Or  breathes  in  the  red  sunbeam. 
Yea  and  Mankind.    O'er  aU  a  royal  throne,  • 

Cyprian,  Cyprian,  is  thine  alone.' 


Pythagorean  Revival  of  the  Mother. 

The  development  of  the  male  Eros,  the  beautiful  youth,  was  due, 
we  may  be  sure,  to  influences  rather  Athenian  than  Orphic.  In 
this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Orphic  Pytha- 
goreans tended  to  revive  religious  conceptions  that  were  matri- 
archal rather  than  patriarchal.  The  religion  of  Dionysos,  based 
on  the  worship  of  Mother  and  Son,  gave  to  women  a  freedom  and 
a  consequence  possible  only  perhaps  among  the  more  spiritual 
peoples  of  the  North.  Under  Pythagoras  we  have  clear  indications 

*  Orph.  Hymn,  vi.  7  (trans,  by  Mr  Gilbert  Murray) : 

jrijnjf  dir/fStU  "rrtpuyav  ^rcut  Kara  Kbcitw 

«  Eur.  Hipp.  1269. 
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of  a  revival  of  the  like  conditions,  of  course  with  a  difference, 
a  resurgence  as  it  were  of  matriarchal  conditions,  and  with 
it  a  realization  of  the  appeal  of  women  to  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  flesh. 

According  to  Aristoxenus*  Pjiihagoras  got  most  of  his 
ethical  lore  from  a  woman,  Themistoclea,  a  priestess  of  Delphi. 
We  are  reminded  of  Socrates  and  Diotima,  Diotima  the  wise 
woman  of  Man  tinea,  which  has  yielded  up  to  us  the  great  inscrip- 
tion dealing  with  the  mysteries  of  Demeter  at  Andania^  We  are  re- 
minded too  of  the  close  friendship  between  Plutarch  and  the  Thyiad, 
Clea.  It  was  to  a  woman,  his  daughter  Damo,  that  Pythagoras 
entrusted  his  writings  with  orders  to  divulge  them  to  no  outside 
person.  Diogenes  further*  records  with  evident  surprise  that 
men  'gave  their  wives  into  the  charge  of  P3rthagoras  to  learn 
somewhat  of  his  doctrine,'  and  that  these  women  were  called 
*  Pythagoreans.*  Kratinos  wrote  a  comedy  on  these  P)rthagorean 
women  in  which  he  ridiculed  Pythagoras ;  so  we  may  be  sure  his 
women  followers  were  not  spared.  This  Pythagorean  woman 
movement  probably  suggested  some  elements  in  the  ideal  state 
of  Plato,  and  may  have  prompted  the  women  comedies  of  Aris- 
tophanes. Of  a  woman  called  Arignote  we  learn*  that  '  she  was 
a  disciple  of  the  famous  Pythagoras  and  of  Theano,  a  Samian  and 
a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  she  edited  the  Bacchic  books 
that  follow :  one  is  about  the  mysteries  of  Demeter,  and  the  title 
of  it  is  the  Sacred  Discourse,  and  she  was  the  author  of  the  Rites  of 
Dionysos  and  other  philosophical  works.'  That  this  matriarchalism 
of  Pythagoras  was  a  revival  rather  than  au  innovation  seems  clear, 
lamblichus'^  says, '  whatever  bore  the  name  of  Pythagoras  bore  also 
the  stamp  of  antiquity  and  was  crusted  with  the  patina  of 
archaism.' 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  in  his  letter'  to  the  women 
of  Croton,  Pythagoras  says  expressly  that  'women  as  a  sex  are  more 
naturally  akin  to  piety.*  He  says  this  reverently,  not  as  Strabo* 
does  taking  it  as  evidence  of  ignorance  and  superstition.     Strabo 

1  Diog.  Laert.  Vit,  Pyth,  v. 
^  Sauppe,  Die  Mysterienifuchri/t  von  Andania. 

»  Diog.  Laert  Vit.  Pyth.  xxi.  *  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  iv.  19  §  683. 

^  Iambi,  de  My  it,  §  247  x^P^^'^P  iraKai&rpoTot...dpxcuoTp6rov  di  koX  raXaioG 
tIpov  8ia^p6»Tu>s  faxrrep  riydf  dxcipavHiTOv  vov  vpocwviwra, 

«  Diog.  Laert.  Vit,  Pyth,  8.  1.  10.  '  Strab.  yii.  §  297. 
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in  discussing  the  celibate  customs  of  certain  among  the  Getae 
remarks,  *  all  agree  that  women  are  the  prime  promoters  of  super- 
stition, and  it  is  they  who  incite  men  to  firequent  worshippings 
of  the  gods  and  to  feasts  and  excited  celebrations  {irorvuurfiov^y 
He  adds  with  charming  frankness  'you  could  scarcely  find  a  man 
living  by  himself  who  would  do  this  sort  of  thing.'  It  is  to  Pytha- 
goras, as  has  already  been  noted  (p.  262),  that  we  owe  the  fertile 
suggestion  that  in  the  figures  of  the  women  goddesses  we  have 
the  counterpart  of  the  successive  stages  of  a  woman's  life  as  Maiden, 
Bride  and  Mother. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans  in  their  lifetime  was  matri- 
archal and  in  their  death  they  turned  to  Mother  Earth.  The 
house  of  Pythagoras^  after  his  death  was  dedicated  as  a  sanctuaiy 
to  Demeter,  and  Pliny*  records — significant  fact — that  the  disciples 
of  Pythagoras  reverted  to  the  ancient  method  of  inhumation  long 
superseded  by  cremation  and  were  buried  in  pithoi,  earth  to 
earth. 


Eros  as  Phanes,  Protogonos,  Metis,  Erikapaios. 

The  Eros  of  Athenian  poetry  and  painting  is  unquestionably 
male,  but  the  Protogonos  of  esoteric  doctrine  is  not  male  or  female 
but  bisexed,  resuming  in  mystic  fashion  Eros  and  Aphrodite. 
He  is  an  impossible,  unthinkable  cosmic  potency.  The  beautiful 
name  of  Eros  is  foreign  to  Orphic  hymns.  Instead  we  have  Metis, 
Phanes,  Erikapaios,  *  which  being  interpreted  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
are  Counsel,  Light  and  Lifegiver'.'  The  commentators  on  Plato  are 
conscious  of  what  Plato  himself  scarcely  realizes,  that  in  his 
philosophy  he  is  always  trying  to  articulate  the  symbolism  of  these 
and  other  Orphic  titles,  trying  like  Orpheus  to  utter  the  unutter- 
able ;  he  puts  1/01)9  for  Metis,  to  8v  for  Erikapaios,  but,  in  despair, 
he  constantly  lapses  back  into  myth  and  we  have  the  winged  soul, 
the  charioteer,  the  four-square  bisexed  man.    Proklos*  knows  that 

1  Valer.  Max.  8. 16. 1. 

*  Plin,  Nat.  Hut.  xxxvi.  46. 

'  Johannes  Malala,  Chronogr.  it.  74  ov  ovona  6  a^bs  *Op^€vs  ixovvas  4k  rift 
fMin-clas  i^€ir€  MijTiVt  ^di^Tyrat  'B.piKaTaioi'  6irep  ipfirtftdercu  ry  KOi»i  y\ti<ra^  /SovX^, 
<f>ws,  ^o56t7jp. 

*  Prokl.  in  Plat.  Tim.  ii.  207  ^^V  ^^  ToArdy  t6  re  IlXdrwror  8r  koI  to  *0p^^ 
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TO  ov  is  but  the  primaeval  egg,  knows  too  that  Erikapaios  was 
male  and  female^ : 

'Father  and  Mother,  the  mighty  one  Erikapaios,' 

and  Hermias*  knows  that  Orpheus  made  Phanes  four-square : 

'He  of  the  fourfold  eyes,  heholding  this  way,  that  way.' 

It  was  *the  inspired  poets,'  Hermias'  says,  'not  Plato,  who 
invented  the  charioteer  and  the  horses,*  and  these  inspired  poets 
are  according  to  him  Homer,  Orpheus,  Parmenides. 

The  mention  of  Homer  comes  as  something  of  a  shock ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  name  Homer  covered  in  antiquity 
a  good  deal  more  than  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  some  of  the  *  Homeric '  poems  were  touched  with  Orphism. 
The  name  Metis  suggests  it.  The  strange  denaturalized  birth  of 
Athene  from  the  brain  of  Zeus  is  a  dark,  desperate  effort  to  make 
thought  the  basis  of  being  and  reality,  and  the  shadowy  parent  in  the 
Kypria  is  the  Orphic  Metis.  Athene,  as  has  already  been  shown 
(p.  301),  was  originally  only  one  of  the  many  local  Korae ;  she  was 
17  'AOrjvaia  {Koprj),  the  *  maiden  of  Athens,'  bom  of  the  earth,  as 
much  as  the  Kore  of  Eleusis.  Patriarchalism  wished  to  rid  her  of 
her  matriarchal  ancestry,  and  Oi*phic  mysticism  was  ready  with 
the  male  parent  Metis.  The  proud  rationalism  of  Athens,  uttering 
itself  in  a  goddess  who  embodied  Reason,  did  the  rest. 

There  is  a  yet  more  definite  tinge  of  Orphism  in  the  story 
of  Leda  and  the  swan.  Leda  herself  is  all  folklore  and  faery  story 
based  probably  on  a  cultus-object.  In  the  sanctuary  of  the 
ancient  Maidens  Hilaira  and  Phoebe  at  Sparta*  there  hung  from 
the  roof  suspended  by  ribbons  an  egg,  and  tradition  said  it  was  the 
egg  of  Leda.  But  the  author  of  the  Kypria'^  gave  to  Zeus  another 
bride,  Nemesis,  who  belongs  to  the  sisterhood  of  shadowy 
Orphicized  female  impersonations.  Dike,  Ananke,  Adrasteia  and 
the  like.  The  birth  of  the  child  from  the  egg  appears  on  no 
black-figured  vase-painting,  and  though  it  need  not  have  been 
originated  by  the  Orphics,  the  birth  of  Eros  doubtless  lent  it  new 

3  Prokl.  in  Plat.  Tim.  n.  130  6ri\\n  koI  ytvirwp  KpaT€p6s  Oei^s  'Hpixairoios. 
'  Herm.  in  Plat.  Phaedr,  p.  185  rerpdf  5i  6  ^dyviSt  ut  'Op^cuf  ^<n 
rrrpdauf  6<f>Ba\nolffiP  ipitftievot  hBa  xai  (vBa. 

*  Herm.  in  Plat.  Phaedr,  p.   125  oi)  wpwros  di  6  nxdruv  ifvloxw  koI  trwovs 
xapi\afifp  dXXa  jccU  xpo  aOrov  ol  ivOcoi  run^  iroirfruv  'OfAiipos,  'Op0«us,  UapfUPlSiis, 

*  P.  m.  16.  1.  »  Kypria,  frg.  ap.  Athen.  viu.  §  334. 
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prestige.  The  charming  little  design  in  fig.  176  is  bova  a  red- 
figured  lekythos  in  the  Berlin  Museum  \  On  an  altar  lies  a  huge 
®gg-  Out  of  it  breaks  the  figure  of  a  boy.  The  boy  is  not  winged ; 
otherwise  we  should  be  inclined  to  call  him  Eros.     The  woman 


Fig.  176. 


to  whom  the  child  stretches  out  his  hands  must  be  Leda.  The 
scene  is  the  birth  of  one  of  the  Dioscuri,  but  probably  with  some 
reminiscence  of  Eros.  On  most  vases  in  which  the  birth  from  the 
egg  is  represented  it  takes  place  in  a  sanctuary. 

Homeric  theology,  as  we  know  it  in  our  canonical  Homer,  was 
wholly  untouched  by  Orphism.  The  human  figures  of  the  Olym- 
pians, clear-cut  and  departmental  as  they  are,  have  no  kinship 
with  the  shifting  mystical  Protogonos.  The  Olympians  lay  no 
claim  to  be  All  in  AH,  nor  are  they  in  any  sense  Creators,  sources 
of  life.  Homer  has  no  cosmogony,  only  a  splendid  ready-made 
human  society.  His  gods  are  immortal  because  death  would 
shadow  and  mar  their  splendour,  not  because  they  are  the 
perennial  sources  of  things.  It  is  noticeable  that  Zeus  himself, 
the  supreme  god  of  Homeric  theology,  can  only  be  worked  into 
the  Orphic  system  by  making  him  become  Eros*,  and  absorb 

^  Cat.  2254.     Eekul^,    Ueher  ein  griechisches  VasengemtUde  im  akademi$chen 
KuTUtmuseum  zu  Bonn,  1879,  p.  1. 

*  Pherekydes  ap.  Prokl.  in  Plat.  Tim.  ni.  368  6  h^  4>c/>€jci)^f  i\fy€¥  eh  'E/x^ra 
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Phanes^ ;  only  so  can  he  become  demiourgos,  a  feat  which,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  never  on  his  own  account  attempted.  Proklos 
says  '  Orpheus  in  inspired  utterance  declares  that  Zeus  swallowed 
Phanes  his  progenitor,  and  took  into  his  bosom  all  his  powers.* 
This  mysticism  was  of  course  made  easy  by  savage  cosmogonies  of 
Kronos  and  the  swallowing  of  the  children. 

The  Olympians  concern  themselves  as  little  with  the  Before 
as  with  the  Hereafter ;  they  are  not  the  source  of  life  nor  are 
they  its  goal.  Moreover,  another  characteristic  is  that  they  are, 
with  the  strictest  limitations,  human.  They  are  not  one  with  the 
life  that  is  in  beasts  and  streams  and  woods  as  well  as  in  man. 
Eros,  '  whose  feet  are  on  the  flowers,'  who  'couches  in  the  folds,'  is 
of  all  life,  he  is  Dionysos,  he  is  Pan.  Under  Athenian  influence 
Eros  secludes  himself  into  purely  human  form,  but  the  Phanes*  of 
Orpheus  was  polymorphic,  a  beast-mystery-god  : 

*  Heads  had  he  many, 
Head  of  a  ram,  a  bull,  a  snake,  and  a  bright-eyed  lion.' 

He  is  like  Dionysos,  to  whom  his  Bacchants  cry': 

'Appear,  appear,  whateo  thy  shape  or  name, 
0  Mountain  Bull,  Snake  of  the  Hundred  Heads, 

Lion  of  the  Burning  Flame ! 
0  God,  Beast,  Mystery,  come ! ' 

In  theology  as  in  ritual  Orphism  reverted  to  the  more  primi- 
tive forms,  lending  them  deeper  and  intenser  significance.  These 
primitive  forms,  shifting  and  inchoate,  were  material  more  malle- 
able than  the  articulate  accomplished  figures  of  the  Olympians. 

The  conception  of  Phanes  Protogonos  remained  always  some- 
what esoteric,  a  thing  taught  in  mysteries,  but  his  content  is 
popularized  in  the  figure  of  the  goat-god  who  passed  from  being 
0  Tldtov  the  feeder,  the  shepherd,  to  be  to  irav  Pan  the  All-God. 

Pan  came  to  Athens*  from  Arcadia  after  the  Persian  War, 
came  at  a  time  when  scepticism  was  busy  with  the  figures  of  the 

*  Prokl.  in  Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  66  wy  6  'O/)0ci>f  ipBitfi  ordfMTi  X/7et  xal  KaTarivn  rbv 
rpdycvoy  a&roO  rbw  ^imfra  xal  ^JcoXir/frrai  xdaat  ajJroO  rat  Bvpdfuis  6  ZeiJf . 

'^  Procl.  in  Plat.  Tim.  n.  ISO  b  rotaDra  yiip  X€pl  a&rov  /carOp0eiW  ivdcUpwai  tetpi 
roO  ^ivifros  BeoKoyQv.     xpQros  yiip  6  $€^  xap*  a^(f  j^tfiwf  KtipaKds  ^pei 

roWds 
Kplatf  ravpelasi  S<pios  x^P^^^^  ^^  X^orror, 
Kol  irpUiffUf  iivb  rod  rpurroytvcvs  <fov,  iv  (f  arepfiarucCos  rb  j^^v  ian.^  and  p.  181  E  St6 
KoX  hyMcun-arov  j^at^  6  0€6\oyos  dyarXdrrci  k^oO  Kal  ravpov  koI  \iojn-ot  koI  Bpdjcoin-os 
airf  T€pi6€lt  KC^aXds. 

s  Ear.  Baeek.  1017.  *  Myth,  and  Mon.  Ane.  Athens,  p.  588. 
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Olympians  and  their  old  prestige  was  on  the  wane.  Pan  of  course 
had  to  have  his  reception  into  Olympus,  and  a  derivation  duly 
Oljrmpian  was  found  for  his  name.  The  Homeric  Hynm^  even 
if  it  be  of  Alexandrian  date,  is  thoroughly  Homeric  in  religious 
tone :  the  poet  tells  how 

'  Straight  to  the  seats  of  the  gods  immortal  did  Hermes  fare 
With  his  child  wrapped  warmly  up  in  skins  of  the  mountain  hare, 
And  down  by  the  side  of  Zeus  and  the  rest,  he  made  him  to  sit, 
And  showed  him  that  boy  of  his,  and  they  all  rejoiced  at  it 
But  most  of  all  Dionysos,  the  god  of  the  Bacchanal, 
And  they  called  the  name  of  him  PAN  because  he  delighted  them  ALL.' 

Dionysos  the  Bull-god  and  Pan  the  Goat-god  both  belong 
to  early  pre-anthropomorphic  days,  before  man  had  cut  the  ties 
that  bound  him  to  the  other  animals ;  one  and  both  they  were 
welcomed  as  saviours  by  a  tired  humanity.  Pan  had  no  part 
in  Orphic  ritual,  but  in  mythology  as  the  All-god*  he  is  the  popular 
reflection  of  Protogonos.  He  gave  a  soul  of  life  and  reality 
to  a  difficult  monotheistic  dogma,  and  Ihe  last  word  was  not  said 
in  Greek  religion,  until  over  the  midnight  sea  a  voice*  was  heard 
crjring  'Great  Pan  is  dead.' 

Our  evidence  for  the  mystic  Phanes  Protogonos,  as  distinguished 
from  the  beautiful  Eros  of  the  Athenians,  has  been,  so  far,  drawn  from 
late  and  purely  learned  authors,  commentators  on  Plato,  Christian 
Fathers,  and  the  like.  The  suspicion  may  lurk  in  some  minds 
that  all  this  cosmogony,  apart  from  the  simple  myth  of  the  world- 
egg  vouched  for  by  Aristophanes,  is  a  matter  of  late  mysticizing, 
and  never  touched  popular  religion  at  all,  or  if  at  all,  not  till  the 
days  of  decadence.  It  is  most  true  that  'the  main  current  of 
speculation,  as  directed  by  Athens,  set  steadily  contrariwise,  in  the 
line  of  getting  bit  by  bit  at  the  meaning  of  things  through  hard 
thinking,'  but  we  need  constantly  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
important  fact '  that  the  mystical  and  "  enthusiastic  "  explanation 
of  the  world  was  never  without  its  apostles  in  Greece*.'  That 
the    common    people    heard    this    doctrine    gladly   is    curiously 

^  Horn.  Hym,  xix.  42  trans,  by  Mr  D.  S.  MaoColL 

^  The  Orphio  conception  of  Pan  as  All-god  was  no  doubt  helped  oat  by  the  fact 
that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus  (ii.  46)  the  analogy  was  noted  between  the 
Greek  Pan  and  the  Egyptian  Mendes,  who  was  both  Goat-god  and  All-god;  see 
Roscher,'Pan  als  AUgott'  in  FesUchriftJ.  Overbeck,  1898,  p.  56  fi.,  and  for  Mendes, 
BoBcher,  s.v. 

*  Plat,  de  defect,  orac,  17.  ^  Murray,  Ancient  Oreek  Literature,  p.  68. 
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evidenced  by  the  next  monument  to  be  discussed,  a  religious 
document  of  high  value,  the  fragment  of  a  black-figured  vase- 
painting^  in  fig.  177. 

In  the  sanctuary  of  the  Kabeiroi  near  Thebes'  there  came  to 
light  a  mass  of  fragments  of  black-figured  vases,  dating  about  the 


Fio.  177. 

end  of  the  5th  or  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  of  local 
technique  and  obviously  having  been  used  in  a  local  cult.  The 
important  inscribed  fragment  is  here  reproduced.  The  reclining 
man  holding  the  kantharos,  would,  if  there  were  no  inscription,  be 
named  without  hesitation  Dionysos.  But  over  him  is  clearly 
written  Kabiros, 

Goethe  makes  his  Sirens  say  of  the  Kabeiroi  that  they 

*Sind  Getter,  wundersam  eigen,  ' 

Die  sich  immerfort  selbst  erzeugen 
Und  niemals  wissen  was  sie  sind.' 

They  have  certainly  a  wondrous  power  of  taking  on  the  forms 
of  other  deities ;  here  in  shape  and  semblance  they  are  Dionysos, 
the  father  and  the  son.  Very  surprising  are  the  other  inscribed 
figures,  a  man  and  a  woman  closely  linked  together,  Mitos  and 
Krateia,  and  a  child  Protolaos.  What  precisely  is  meant  by  the 
conjunction  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  the  names  Mitos  and  Protolaos 
take  us  straight  to  Orphism.  Clement'  says  in  the  Stromata 
that  Epigenes  wrote  a  book  on  the  poetry  of  Orpheus  and  *  in 
it  noted  certain  characteristic  expressions.'  Among  them  was 
this,  that  by  warp  {arijfioa'i)  Orpheus  meant  ftirrow,  and  by  woof 
(/itTOv)  he  meant  seed  {<nripfia). 

Did  this  statement  stand  alone  we  might  naturally  dismiss  it 
as  late  allegorizing,  but  here,  on  a  bit  of  local  pottery  of  the 

1  A,  Mitth.  xin.  pi.  IX.  »  P.  IX.  25.  5. 

»  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  v.  8  §  231. 
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5th  or  4th  century  B.C.,  we  have  the  figure  of  Mitos  in  popular 
use.  All  the  Theban  Kabeiroi  vases  are  marked  by  a  spirit  of 
grotesque  and  sometimes  gross  caricature.  Mitos,  Krateia  and 
Protolaos  it  will  be  noted  have  snub  negro  faces.  This  gives  us 
a  curious  glimpse  into  that  blending  of  the  cosmic  and  the  mystic, 
that  concealing  of  the  sacred  by  the  pro&ne,  that  seems  inherent 
in  the  anxious  primitive  mind.  It  makes  us  feel  that  Aristo- 
phanes, to  his  own  contemporaries,  may  have  appeared  less  frankly 
blasphemous  than  he  seems  to  us. 

The  vase  fragment  has  another  interest.  The  little  Orphic 
cosmogonic  group.  Seed  and  Strong  One  and  First  people,  the  birth 
of  the  human  world  as  it  were,  is  in  close  connection  with  Dionjrsos, 
the  father  and  the  son.  It  is  all  like  a  little  popular  diagram  of 
the  relation  of  Orphic  and  Bacchic  rites,  and  moreover  it  comes  to 
us  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  the  reputed 
birthplace  of  the  god. 

The  vase  fragment  from  Thebes  shows  plainly  the  influence 
of  mystery  doctrines  on  popular  conceptions  of  Dionysos.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  in  red-figured  vase-paintings  of  a  somewhat 
late  style  Eros  comes  to  be  a  frequent  attendant  on  Dionysos, 
whereas  in  vases  of  severe  style  he  is  wholly  absent.  Maenads 
^and  Satyrs  revel  either  together  or  alone.  The  design  in  fig.  179, 
from  the  lid  of  a  red-figured  lekane  (fig.  178)  in  the  Museum  at 
Odessa^,  is  a  singularly 
beautiful  instance  of 
Eros  as  present  at  a 
Bacchic  revel.  A  Mae- 
nad and  a  Satyr  dance 
in  ecstasy,  holding  be- 
tween them  a  little 
fawn,  as  though  in  the  Pn,^  178. 

act  of  rending  it  asun- 
der.    Over  her  long  chiton,  that  trails  and  swirls  about  her  feet 
in  oddly  modem  fashion,  the  Maenad  wears  a  fawn-skin ;  a  second 
dancing  Maenad  strikes  her  timbrel.     One  half  of  the  design  is  all 
ecstasy  and  even  savagery,  the  other  half  is  perfectly  quiet.     Two 

^  Reproduced  by  kind  permiasion  of  Dr  E.  von  Stem  from  the  Mimoire$  de  la 
SociitS  Impiriule  d'histoire  et  des  antiquiUs,  vol.  xviii.  pi.  i.  The  Tase  was  found 
at  Eertsch. 
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Maenads  stand  talking,  at  rest ;  the  god  Dionysos  is  seated  and  Eros 

offers  him  the  wine-cup.     Here  it  is  Eros  the  son,  not  Aphrodite 

the  mother,  who  is  linked  with  Dionysos,  but  we  remember  how 

in  the   Bacchae  of  Euripides^  the  Messenger  thus  plectds  vdth 

Pentheus : 

'Therefore  I  counsel  thee, 
0  King,  receive  this  Spirit  whoe'er  he  be 
To  Thebes  in  glory.     Qreatness  manifold 
Is  all  about  him — and  the  tale  is  told 
That  this  is  he  who  first  to  man  did  give 
The  grief-assuaging  ^nne. — Oh,  let  him  live, 
For  if  he  die,  then  Love  herself  is  slain ; 
And  nothing  joyous  in  the  world  again.' 


Fio.  179. 

Eros  and  Dionysos,  the  poet  sees,  are  near  akin;   both  are 
spirits  of  Life  and  of  Life's  ecstasy. 

1  Eur.  Bacch.  769. 
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Dionysos  like  Eros  is  a  daimon,  a  spirit  rather  than  a  clear-cut 
crystallized  god ;  he  is  as  has  been  already  seen  of  many  shapes, 
of  plants  and  animals  as  well  as  man,  so  he  like  Eros  becomes 
Phanes : 

*  Therefore  him  we  call  both  Phanes  and  Dionysos  ^' 

Dionysos  is  but  a  new  ingredient  in  the  monotheistic  mystery 
melting-pot : 

'One  Zeus,  one  Hades,  one  Helios,  one  Dionysos, 
Yea  in  all  things  One  God,  his  name  why  speak  I  asunder^  ? ' 

In  becoming  the  Orphic  Phanes  Dionysos  lost  most  of  his 
characteristics.  In  spite  of  his  persistent  monotheism  we  are 
somehow  conscious  that  Orpheus  did  not  feel  all  the  gods  to  be 
really  one,  all  equal  manifestations  of  the  same  potency.  He  is 
concerned  to  push  the  claims  of  the  cosmic  Eros  as  against 
the  simpler  wine  god.  Possibly  he  felt  that  Dionysos  needed 
much  adjustment  and  was  not  always  for  edification.  Of  this 
we  have  some  hint  in  the  last  literary  document  to  be  examined. 


In  the  statutes  of  the  lobacchoi*  at  Athens,  we  have  already 
seen  (p.  476),  the  thyrsos  became  the  symbol  not  of  revel  but  of  quiet 
seemliness.  We' shall  now  find  that  though  by  name  and  tradition 
they  are  pledged  to  the  worship  of  Dionysos  the  lobacchoi  have 
introduced  into  their  ceremonies  a  figure  more  grave  and  orderly, 
a  figure  bearing  in  the  inscription  a  name  of  beautiful  significance, 
Proteurhythmos.  A  part  of  their  great  festival  consisted  in  a 
sacred  pantomime,  the  rdles  in  which  were  distributed  by  lot.  The 
divine  persons  represented  were  'Dionysos,  Kore,  Palaimon, 
Aphrodite,  and  Proteurhythmos*.*  Who  was  Proteurythmoe,  First 
of  fair  rhythm  ?  The  word  defies  translation  into  English,  but  its 
initial  syllable  7rpa>r,  first,  at  once  inclines  us  to  see  in  it  an  Orphic 

^  Died.  Sic.  I.  11.  3  ECfulKros  fUp  iv  rots  Baxxurocf  fwtffl  ^f/auf  '^rrpo^rj 
Ai6ifV(ro¥  iv  dxrivcffffi  Trvpvrbv,     *0p4>€bt  Bi 

*ToOv€Kd  fU¥  KoXiwffi  ^dnfrd  re  koI  £^b»vffov.* 
^  Justinus,  Cohort,  c.  15  nal  a^Bit  dXXaxoO  irov  oCron  X^et 
elf  Z€i;ff,  cU  'Atdrjii  elt  "UXios,  eU  Aidi^vo-of, 
fU  debs  iv  rdvTtaffi'   ri  <roi  8lx^  roOr*  dyopeuta; 
>  Dr  Sam.  Wide,  A.  Mitt,  xix.  1894,  p.  248  ff. 

*  Inscr.  line  120  MtpQv  6i  yet^ofUvtap  alpina  Upeifi  dy^tcpcvf,  dpxi^tOC^  rofuaSy 
povKo\iK6st  Ai6vvffot,  K6pfri,  IlaXalubnf,  *Ji^poi€lTyi^  UfxarevpvBfiot,  rd  di  dvd/JMTa  airrCsw 
ffWKXfjpoCaOw  raai. 
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title  like  Protogonos  or  Protolaos.  The  word  has  indeed  been 
interpreted*  as  a  title  of  Orpheus  himself,  Orpheus  Proteurhythmos, 
First  dancer  or  singer.  Such  an  interpretation  argues,  I  think, 
a  grave  misunderstanding.  It  ignores  the  juxtaposition  of  Prot- 
eurhythmos with  Aphrodite  and  rests  for  support  on  the  initial 
error  that  Orpheus  himself  is  a  faded  god.  Proteurhythmos  is, 
I  think,  not  Orpheus,  but  a  greater  than  he,  the  god  whom  he 
worshipped,  Eros  Protogonos.  Orpheus  is  a  musician,  but  it  was 
Eros,  not  Orpheus,  who  gave  impulse  and  rhythm  to  the  great 
dance  of  creation  when  '  the  Morning  Stars  sang  together.'  Eros, 
not  Orpheus,  is  demiourgos. 

Lucian'  knew  this.  *  It  would  seem  that  dancing  came  into 
being  at  the  beginning  of  all  things,  and  was  brought  to  light 
together  with  Eros,  that  ancient  one,  for  we  see  this  primaeval 
dancing  clearly  set  forth  in  the  choral  dance  of  the  constellations, 
and  in  the  planets  and  fixed  stars,  their  interweaving  and  inter- 
change and  orderly  harmony.' 

It  is  the  primaeval  life  that  Eros,  not  Orpheus,  begets  within 
us,  that  wakes  now  and  again,  that  feels  the  rhythm  of  a  poem, 
the  pulse  of  a  pattern  and  the  chime  of  a  dancer  s  feet. 

*In  the  beginniug  when  the  sun  was  lit 

The  maze  of  things  was  marshalled  to  a  daDce. 
Deep  in  us  lie  forgotten  strains  of  it, 

Like  obsolete,  charmed  sleepers  of  romance. 

And  we  remember,  when  on  thrilling  strings 
And  hollow  flutes  the  heart  of  midnight  bums, 

The  heritage  of  splendid,  moving  things 
Descends  on  us,  and  the  old  power  returns.' 

Eros  is  Lord  of  Life  and  Death,  he  is  also  Proteurhythmos,  but 

because  of  the  bitter  antinomy  of  human  things  to  man  he  is  also 

Lord  of  Discord  and  Misrule.     And  therefore  the  chorus  in  the 

Hippolytvs^  brooding  over  the  sickness  and  disorder  of  Phaedra, 

prays: 

*When  I  am  thine,  O  Master,  bring  thou  near 
No  spirit  of  evil,  make  not  jarred  the  clear 
Wings'  music  as  thou  fliest.' 


^  E.  Maass,  Orpheus,  p.  64.  The  theory  that  Orpheus  is  a  god  seema  to  me  to 
vitiate  much  of  Dr  Maass's  interesting  and  valuable  book. 

'  Lucian  De  Salt.  7  §  271...ircU  tCpvBfios  a^Qv  Kotvavia  koL  tlhoKTOS  kpiMvla  Tri% 
'WptaToydvov  dpx^fus  delyfiard  ivTi. 

»  Eur.  Hipp.  527. 
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The  gods  whose  worship  Orpheus  taught  were  two,  Bacchus 
and  Eros ;  in  actual  religion  chiefly  Bacchus,  in  mystical  dogma 
Eros,  and  in  ancient  Greek  religion  these  are  the  only  real  gods. 
Orpheus  dimly  divined  the  truth,  later  to  become  explicit  through 
Euripides  of  Phlya : 

^I  saw  that  there  are  first  and  above  all 
The  hidden  forces,  blind  necessities 
Named  Nature,  but  the  things  self-unconoeived. 
AVe  know  not  how  imposed  above  oumelves. 
We  well  know  what  I  name  the  god,  a  power 
Various  or  one.* 

Through  all  the  chaos  of  his  cosmogony  and  the  shifting, 
uncertain  outlines  of  his  personifications,  we  feel,  in  these  two 
gods,  lies  the  real  advance  of  the  religion  of  Orpheus — an  advance, 
not  only  beyond  the  old  riddance  of  ghosts  and  sprites  and  demons, 
but  also  beyond  the  gracious  and  beautiful  service  of  those  magni- 
fied mortals,  the  Olympians.  The  religion  of  Orpheus  is  religious 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  worship  of  the  real  mysteries  of  life,  of 
potencies  (Baifiov€<:)  rather  than  personal  gods  (OeoC);  it  is  the 
worship  of  life  itself  in  its  supreme  mysteries  of  ecstasy  and  love. 
"  Reason  is  great,  but  it  is  not  everything,  Tliere  are  in  the  world 
things,  not  of  reason,  hut  both  below  and  above  it,  causes  of  emotian 
which  we  cannot  express,  which  we  tend  to  worship,  which  we  feel 
perhaps  to  be  the  precious  things  in  life.  These  things  are  God  or 
forms  of  Ood,  not  fabulous  immortal  men,  but '  Things  which  Are* 
things  utterly  non-human  a/nd  non-moral  which  bring  man  bliss  or 
tear  his  life  to  shreds  without  a  break  in  their  own  serenity^." 

It  is  these  real  gods,  this  life  itself,  that  the  Greeks,  like  most 
men,  were  inwardly  afraid  to  recognize  and  face,  afiraid  even  to 
worship.  Orpheus  too  was  afraid — the  garb  of  the  ascetic  that  he 
always  wears  is  the  token  at  once  of  his  realization  and  his  fear — 
but  at  least  he  dares  to  worship.  Now  and  again  a  philosopher  or 
a  poet,  in  the  very  spirit  of  Orpheus,  proclaims  these  true  gods, 
and  asks  in  wonder  why  to  their  shrines  is  brought  no  sacrifice. 
Plato*  in  the  Symposium  makes  Aristophanes  say,  *  Mankind  would 
seem  to  have  never  realized  the  might  of  Eros,  for  if  they  had 
really  felt  it  they  would  have  built  him  great  sanctuaries  and 
altars  and  offered  solemn  sacrifices,  and  none  of  these  things  are 

^  Murray,  Ancient  Greek  Literature,  p.  272. 
«  Plat.  Symp.  189. 
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done,  but  of  all  things  they  ought  to  be  done.*     Euripides^  in  the 
Hippolytus  makes  his  chorus  sing : 

*In  vain,  in  vain  by  old  Alpheus*  shore. 

The  blood  of  many  bulls  doth  stain  the  river, 
And  all  Greece  bows  on  Phoebus'  Pythian  floor, 
Yet  bring  we  to  the  Master  of  Man  no  store, 
The  Eeybearer  that  standeth  at  the  door 

Close  barred,  where  hideth  ever 
Love's  inmost  jewel     Yea,  though  he  sack  man's  life, 

Like  a  sacked  city  and  movetn  evermore, 
Girt  with  calamity  and  strange  ways  of  strife, 

ffim  have  we  worshipped  never.' 


To  resume :  the  last  word  in  ancient  Greek  religion  was  said 
by  the  Orphics,  and  the  beautiful  figure  of  Orpheus  is  strangely 
modem.  Then,  as  now,  we  have,  for  one*  side  of  the  picture, 
a  revived  and  intensified  spirituality,  an  ardent,  even  ecstatic 
enthusiasm,  a  high  and  self-conscious  standard  of  moral  conduct, 
a  deliberate  simplicity  of  life;  abstinence  from  many  things, 
temperance  in  all,  a  great  quiet  of  demeanour,  a  marvellous 
gentleness  to  all  living  things. 

And,  for  the  reverse,  we  have  formalism,  faddism,  priggishness, 
a  coQStant,  and  it  would  seem  inevitable  lapse  into  arid  symbolism, 
pseudo-science,  pseudo-philosophy,  the  ignorant  revival  of  obsolete 
rites,  the  exhibition  of  all  mauner  of  ignoble  thaumaturgy  and 
squalid  credulity.  The  whole  strange  blend  redeemed,  illuminated 
by  two  impulses,  in  practice  by  the  strenuous  effort  after  purity 
of  life,  in  theory  by  the  *  further  determination  of  the  Absolute ' 
into  the  mysticism  of  Love. 

^  Ear.  Htpp.  535. 
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CRITICAL  APPENDIX  ON  THE  ORPHIC 
TABLETS. 

I.     The  PeUlia  Tablet 

Found  in  excavations  near  Petelia,  S.  Italy :  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Kaibel,  CIGIS,  No.  638.    Cf.  Comparetti,  J.H.S,  iil  p.  112. 


f — ^ 

H;*'PA^AAYrH/AEyMHEirHK  Y/AH>;vPAM£lo^r| 


EYPHZZEII   A*   AIAAO   AOAAflN    EH'   APIZTEPA    KPHNHN, 
HAP   A'  AYTHI    AEYKHN    EZTHKYIAN    KYHAPIZZON- 
TAYTHZ   THZ    KPHNHZ   AAHAE   ZXEAON   EAAHEAAZEIAZ. 
EYPHZEIZ   A*   ETEPAN   THZ  AANHAAOZYNHZ   AHO   AIAANHZ 
YYXPON   YAHP   HPOPEON,   <I>YAAKEZ  A'  EHinPOZGEN    EAZIN. 
EIHEIN-   THZ   HAIZ    EIAAI    KAI   OYPANOY  AZTEPOENTOZ. 
AYTAP   EAAOI    TENOZ   OYPANION-  TOAE   A*   IZTE    KAI   AYTOh 
AIYHI   A*   EIAAI   AYH    KAI   AHOAAYAAAI-  AAAA   AOT*  AIYA 
YYXPON    YAflP   nPOPEON   THZ  AANHAAOZYNHZ  AHO   AIAANHZ. 
KAYT<OI    ZO>l  AnZOYZI   HIEIN   0EIHZ  An<0   AIAAN)HZ 
KAI   TOT*   EHEIT'  A<AAOIZI   AAE0')   HPHEZZIN   ANAEEIZ 

IHZ   TOAE 0ANEII0 

TOAEfPAY 

••    •  TAnZEinAC?)    ••  ZKOTOZ  AAA<I>IKAAYYAI 

^Thou  shalt  find  to  the  left  of  the  House  of  Hades  a  Well-spring, 
And  by  the  side  thereof  standing  a  white  cypress. 
To  this  Well-spring  approach  not  near. 
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But  thou  shalt  find  another  by  the  Lake  of  Memoir, 

Cold  water  flowing  forth,  and  there  are  Quardians  before  it 

8ay :   '^I  am  a  child  of  Earth  and  of  Starry  Heaven ; 

But  my  race  is  of  Heaven  (alone).    This  ye  know  yourselves. 

And  lo,  I  am  parched  with  thirst  and  I  perish.    Give  me  quickly 

The  cold  water  flowing  forth  from  the  Lake  of  Memory." 

And  of  themselves  they  will  give  thee  to  drink  from  the  holy  Well-spring, 

And  thereafter  among  the  other  Heroes  thou  shalt  have  lordship....' 

Kaibel  (la)  says  '^pertinet  lammina,  ut  nunc  apparet,  ad  saeculum  iii  vel 
summum  iv  ante  Chr.  n."  It  had  formerly  been  supposed  to  be  much  later.  He 
confidently  attributes  the  accompanying  tablet  (No.  V.)  to  the  fourth  century, 
and  this  one  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  as  early  or  earlier.  It  is  altogether  more 
carefully  written,  which  detracts  from  its  appearance  of  age.  The  use  of  the 
diphthong  ov  for  instance,  where  No.  Y.  has  o,  is  probably  a  sign  of  carefid 
writing,  not  of  lateness.  The  letters  are  very  well  formed  and  early  in  shape. 
Subscript  c  is  never  neglected.  Elision  only  once  (ciV*  f^^\  and  then,  it  would 
seem,  of  set  purpose  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Weight  must  also  be  allowed  to 
the  completeness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  text  of  the  "ancient  Orphic 
poem  "  (see  below  on  No.  V.)  is  given,  witli  no  compendia  or  corruptions.  The 
dialect,  also,  is  pure  literary  epic ;  i.a,  one  may  presume,  the  pure  dialect  of 
the  ^'  ancient  poem  "  itself,  with  no  admixture  of  local  forms  such  as  have  crept 
by  process  of  time  into  the  formulae  on  the  other  tablets.  The  double  o-  of 
fvp^aa-tis  in  I  1  may  indeed  be  dialectical;  cf.  da-are popXrjrcL,  Aco-crrroivap  in 
v.,  but  that  scarcely  affects  the  main  impression. 

II.  Three  tablets  from  Crete  (Eleuthemae  ?)  now  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Athens. 


AI^^'AIAYocAA•«<:^«K/^AP•AAYMAIA^A/^Pl€M^^O' 
KPANAc  AI6N  AuifepiAt- lATHlt.Y^'Af  \' Z  <>* 

1 

ACT-e 

2  /   Pt-»  A^ 
Po  6  N  roc 

.XirACYlncWMIk  Alttl^AKfCii 

Length  55  mm. ;  breadth  7  mm. 

B. 

^i.lTAIAYOC€ruj*CAI  APoAAYNl  A /v\AI  A  AA  Am^MOT 
K  panacaici  Po(joeniAe^  iatm  k  y*4  pi  2oC 

TIC^eXiPuJ/^elirACYIocM  M«KAla3  RANCO 
ACTePo      CNTOc 
Length  62  mm. ;  breadth  8  mm. 
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^^lYAIAYOC6rU}KAiAP°AAYMA»AAAAPieM**l 
Kl>ANA^AJeiPc>a><^ni/^eilATHKY<t>APlXO<. 

TIC  A€Si  noi/^^  a;i  rAC"riocHMiKA\oopAN(u 

ACT   €  poeNTOC 
Length  56  mm. ;  breadth  10  mm. 

The  general  formula  represented  by  these  tablets  is : 

At^ai  ados  «y<u  koi  diroXXv^at — *AX\a  nU  fiftov 
Kpopos  altpom  [or  aici^ao*]  cVt  dcfia,  rrj  Kv<l>apurof. 

T/r  y  fo-4; 

iro>  d*  ?o-(;...raff  t;26r  i;fit  leal  fopcam  dartpotvrof, 

'  I  am  parched  with  thirst  and  I  perisL — Nay,  drink  of  Me, 
The  well-spring  flowing  for  ever  on  the  Right,  where  the  Cypress  is. 

Who  art  thou? 

Whence  art  thou  ? — I  am  son  of  Earth  and  of  Starry  Heaven.' 

Tablet  C  was  published,  with  some  inaccuracies,  by  M.  Joubin  in  Bull,  de 
Corr.  Hell  xvii.  p.  122,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Eleuthemae 
in  Crete.  I  subjoin  an  account  of  the  three  tablets  kindly  sent  by  Mr  Marcus 
Tod,  Assistant  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  to  whom  are  also  due 
the  above  fac-similes. 

'^  The  inscription  is  at  present  in  the  Ethnikon  Mouseion  here,  and  along 
with  it  are  two  others  almost  exactly  similar.  I  could  get  no  information  about 
them,  save  that  they  also,  according  to  the  Evpcnfpioy  of  the  Museum,  are 
*  from  Creta'  All  three  are  on  thin  strips  of  gold,  roughly  rectangular,  and 
arc  traced  in  very  small  and  fine  letters  with  a  needle  point  The  execution  is 
in  all  three  instances  rough,  but  C  is  considerably  better  in  this  respect  than 
A ;  B  holds  an  intermediate  position.  I  worked  with  a  powerful  magnifying 
glass,  and  in  most  cases  am  quite  sure  of  my  readings  even  where  I  differ  from 
BvUL  Corr,  HeU!* 

Notes  :  L  1.  What  comes  between  aZo^  and  ryw  in  A,  Mr  Tod  cannot 
decipher.    Was  it  aZos  written  twice  ? 

9rt(  pat  C :  frtc  pov  B  (and  C,  according  to  Joubin).  I  had  coiyectured  from 
Joubin's  reading  trie  ppjov^  the  initial  p  being  doubled  as  in  m  pptydpota-w,  etc., 
in  the  so-called  Aeolic  poetry  (Cretan » Arcadian  ^^Uigriechisch'),  and  this 
proves  to  be  the  reading  of  A. 

L  2.  aicipofi)  C  and  B.  Joubin  gave  altl  pim :  oicvao*  A.  Evidently  the 
Doric  genitive  of  an  adj.  altpoos  or  alivaos.  Mr  Tod  (and  I  also)  had  con- 
jectured ace  pcfii,  and  he  would  also  take  aUvcun  as  a  verb. 

rfj  Kv<t>apurof  :  SC.  cort. 

As  to  the  metre  and  reading  of  the  last  line,  see  below  p.  672. 
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IIL     Timpane  Grande  Tablet  (a). 

A  thin  rectangular  slip  of  gold,  like  the  others,  found  in  a  large  tomb  in 
the  commune  of  Oorigliano-Calabro,  S.  Italy.  (Published  in  the  AtH  d.  R, 
Accad,  dei  Linceiy  Serie  in.  1878-79 ;  Memorie,  p.  328 :  cf.  Kaibel,  CIGIS, 
642.)    The  fietc-simile  that  follows  was  kindly  furnished  by  Prof.  Comparetti. 

^£=^osi£\^fOiAZA^tT^f^^^tiYSArA\£froN 
[  voY/5   ^  f^OF/i/toyi  Pln^o4iHrA  a  a 

*AXX'  on-ora/A  V^v;^^  irpoXtir^i  <f>aos  dfXtoio 
df((ov  c|>*oMxr  fttTiva 

nt<l>v\ayfuvov  tZ  fioKa  iriarra, 

Xmpt  iraB^v  to  ndSrifia,  roV  ouiro>  ^potrBt  circrroy^ctp. 

$€6s  eyivov  c(  awBpmrov. 

Sfpv<f>os  is  yoika  tftrtrts. 

Xaipf,  x°^*f  dcfmv  ddotirop<o*y> 
XfifiMvas  rt  Ifpovg  Kara   <r*>   2<X>a'ca  ^€a'€-«lio>'V§iag, 

*  But  SO  soon  as  the  Spirit  hath  left  the  light  of  the  sun, 

To  the  right of  Ennoia 

Then  must  man being  right  wary  in  all  things. 

Hail,  thou  who  hast  suffered  the  Suffering.    This  thou  hadst  never  suffered 

before. 
Thou  art  become  God  from  Man.    A  kid  thou  art  fallen  into  milk. 

Hail,  hail  to  thee  journeying  on  the  right 

...Holy  meadows  and  groves  of  Phersephoneia.' 

L  2.  The  reading  is  doubtful  The  strip  of  gold  has  been  folded  over 
and  over,  making  eight  little  divisions  by  vertical  lines  and  four  by  horizontal 
The  curious  thing  is  that  in  some  cases  the  fold  has  been  allowed  for  in  the 
writing,  in  others  not  For  instance,  the  first  vertical  fold  would  cut^  as  a  rule, 
the  seventh  or  eighth  letter  from  the  beginning.  A  large  space  has  been  left 
for  it  between  <(  and  av$p<&nov  in  line  5  (the  gold  is  worn  into  a  little  hole  at 
this  point,  and  may  have  been  somehow  injured  before  the  writing  was  made) ; 
and  in  lines  1,  3,  4  and  7  the  letters  successfully  dodge  it.  But  the  x  of  x^^P' 
is  half  obliterated,  and  the  letter  following  c  in  I  2  is  lost  in  a  mass  of 
crumpled  gold.  It  might  be  EIOIAS  =  ^oias^  supposing  a  space  to  be  vacant 
in  the  crumple,  as  between  c(  and  avBptanov.  But  EN0IA2  is  the  most 
probable,  standing  presumably  for  ENN0IA2.  The  following  word  has  gener- 
ally been  read  as  AEI,  though  AEI  is  equally  probable. 

I  3.    rob*  oviTtt :  ro  r  ovvta  oonl  Kaibel. 
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iyivQv.    The  y  is  clear. 

As  to  the  mterpretation  of  L  2,  we  may  accept  KaibeFs  judgment :  "videtur 
versus  ex  duobus  coaluisse :  nam  hoc  quoque  carmen  ex  antiquiore  archetype 
derivatum  est"  But  any  attempt  to  restore  the  original  ^'carmen  antiquum" 
is  utterly  uncertain.  How  uncertain,  it  may  be  worth  while  illustrating  from  a 
parallel  instance. 

There  is  a  small  oval  Christian  amulet  {CIGIS  2413,  18)  containing  verses 
from  an  elegiac  poem  of  Gregory  Nazianzene  in  an  abbreviated  form.  One 
passage,  for  instance,  runs  in  the  original 

XpcoTor  i»a(  KtXtrai  art  KJivytiP  ts  XairfUL  Bakd(r<nis 

i;e  Kara  a-KorriXo^p  i^i  aimp  aycXiJi', 
<os  Afycoova  napoiBtv  oTaorBakov. 

This  appears  on  the  amulet  (I  divide  the  words) : 

Xo*  ava^  KfKrri  trt  iftvyiv  iv  Xcr/xa  BaKavaifs 

a   (€va  irdpot  draa-BaXov. 

The  accented  letter  alone,  or  the  first  and  last,  or  a  group  of  letters  in  Uie 
middle  are  made  to  stand  for  a  word.    On  this  principle  we  might  find  in 

AEITINA 

Ac((ov,  'Ewoiap  /^^(TTtoitHis  vdorf  \ifiyas 

or  various  other  formulae  built  up  in  the  same  manner.    (I  mark  the  letters 
which  occur,  not  those  which  are  omitted.) 

But,  is  this  the  process  that  has  taken  place  at  all?  The  same  amulet, 
a  few  lines  earlier,  in  place  of 

(f>€vy    an    tfxoiv  fitXtiaVf  <l>fvy    air*  cfu>v  Purovj 
«eXtt^,  0^1,  irvp,  ^\idp,  Kcucifjj  fiopt 
gives 

KJitvy*  dn    iyMv  fuXtwv  ^6<^i  irvp  fitkidp  KOKirj  liopt 

through  mere  lipography,  the  writer's  eye  having  wandered  from  <^  to  V^. 
On  this  principle  we  may  here  be  dealing  with  an  original  such  as 

Acftdi',  *EvPoias  act  riva  noaal  <f>€p€(r6M 
Xpip>irr6fififov  Kpavas,  vtffnikarfiuwov  tZ  fAoXa  natmu 

Such  conjectures  are  merely  illustrativei  The  basis  of  sound  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that  we  have  here  fragments  of  formulae,  not  a  complete  sentence. 
(See  below  p.  672.) 

The  word  dt^iw  must,  I  think,  certainly  bear  its  ordinary  meaning  '^  right," 
^*on  the  right" :  cf.  1.  6  dt^iap  oihtirop£uy  and,  for  the  syntax,  dffior  di^t  iiir«p 
d<rT€os  Q  320 ;  cSdc  Koraoras,  deiioSf  o^ovaroir  6fot(nv  cVruxo/xcvor  Theogn.  943. 
"On  the  right,  by  the  Spring  of  Ennoia"  means,  perhaps  "by  the  Spring  of 
Thought  issuing  from  the  Lake  of  Memory." 

Such  a  sense  would  suit  the  doctrines  of  tablets  I.  and  II.,  and  might  even 
help  to  explain  the  origin  of  Dante's  Eunoe.  (Professor  Comparetti,  who  takes 
dc^toi'  in  the  metaphorical  prose  sense  of  "clever,"  considers  the  introduction 
of  such  a  word  to  be  due  to  Euripidean  or  sophistic  influenca) 
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IV.     Timpone  Grande  Tablet  (6). 


TATAlTTATAnTAEf  r  MTNTY  ^  i  ^l  AtH  AHA  Kftytf^MS^MlhiTHlM/rA  I  THif  KAfmY/ KAtf 


Prof.  Comparetti  examined  the  tablet  when  it  waa  discovered  in  1879,  and 
reported  {Notizie  d,  Scavi,  1880,  p.  328)  that  it  contained  names  of  divinities 
belonging  to  the  Orphic  theology.  Of  these  he  then  read  Protoganos,  Giy 
J^amm^tor,  Kpbeliy  Kor^,  DhnetSr  and  T)/ch^,  For  his  later  results  we  must 
await  his  publication  and  discussion  of  the  new  fac-simile  which,  by  his  kind- 
ness, is  reproduced  above.  Prof  Diels  published  the  tablet  with  a  fidl 
discussion  in  1902  {Ein  Orphiechsr  Demeter-Hymnus,  Feetechrifl  Theodor 
Gomperz,  p.  1).  He  also  with  great  kindness  has  allowed  his  photographs  of 
the  tablet  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  book. 

I  examined  the  tablet  itself  in  the  Naples  Museum  and  was  able  here  and 
there  to  make  out  a  few  more  letters  than  Prof  Diels ;  but,  as  it  evidently  did 
not  contain  any  special  Orphic  doctrines,  and  was  besides  very  trying  to  the 
eyes,  I  did  not  attempt  a  complete  transcript  This  note  is  based  chiefly  on 
Prof.  Gomparetti's  fac-simile. 

That  the  tablet  is  unintelligible  as  it  stands,  no  one  will  deny.  It  seems 
indeed  to  belong  to  that  class  of  magical  or  cryptic  writings  in  which,  as 
Wiinsch  puts  it,  **  singular!  quadam  scribendi  ratione  id  agitur  ne  legi  possint" 

Prof  Diels,  however,  did  not  view  it  in  this  light  He  adopted  tlie  hypo- 
thesis that  the  tablet  was  the  simple  and  bond  fide  work  of  an  Apulian  engraver 
who  knew  very  little  Qreek,  but  was  copying  a  Qreek  original  which  already 
contained  various  readings.  He  often  got  his  letters  down  in  the  wrong  order ; 
often  mistook  one  letter  for  another ;  often  tried  to  correct  his  mistakes  by 
repeating  words  or  syllables. 

Much  of  this  seems  perfectly  true.  Cf.  for  transpositions  lacXaPpovra 
=  iKaaiffpovra,  pa-airia  —  a-apawif  irrcy  afiara  =  nivr  aiuxra,  /iatrtm;  =  /Ai;rccra, 
otrturaiv  =■■  oairj  nais  (  ?). 

Confusions:  rkrairraranra  Zcv  {=travToirral  or  arra,  iara  written  back- 
ward ?X  80  rrcunnfopravrrfSy  if  that  is  what  is  written,  must  be  an  attempt  to 
get  some  word  right  by  repeated  correction. 

Ignorance  of  Greek :  Havo7rra= nayonro,  tinrLrfftap=tirTfjfiap  are  typical,  but 
the  above  transpositions  and  confusions  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  knowledge  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  is  shown  by  the 
varying  shapes  of  many  letters,  e.g.  d,  p  [sometimes  R],  ir  [sometimes  F\  and 
the  use  of  compendia :  cf  especially  the  curious  compounds  with  N. 

Prof  Diels,  however,  goes  a  good  deal  further  than  this.  He  attempts  to 
shew  that  the  original  from  which  the  tablet  is  copied  is  a  Hymn  to  Demeter, 
written  in  hexameters;  and  he  proceeds  to  its  conjectural  reconstruction — 
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while  observing  that  ^^Niemand  die  Unticherheit  der  Ergdnzung  verkennen 
Oder  die  Barbarei  der  Formen  heanstanden  teird" 

The  conjecture  was  worth  making,  and  is  carried  out  with  the  learning  and 
ability  which  mark  all  Prof.  Diels's  work.  So  it  is  less  surprising  than  it  would 
otherwise  be,  to  find  the  tablet  described  by  scholars  \  without  further  quali- 
fication, as  a  Demeter-hymnui !  But  it  remains  a  highly  improbable  hypo- 
thesis, not  only  because  of  the  violent  changes  necessary  to  get  any  consecutive 
sense  suitable  to  a  Demeter-hymnus,  but  more  definitely  because  among  the 
few  really  legible  passages  in  the  tablet,  the  very  clearest  are  certainly  not  in 
dactylic  metre ;  w(iv  fj  fi€B*  ruiipav^  Irprpos  *HXc€,  cHicKrirt  taiftav.  True,  there 
are  fragments  also  which  seem  dactylic ;  ptvii  SurroKra  wvpotf  Ntmur  i}d<  Tvxait 
({l}canis  jTOfjLfiijdtfn  Moip<ut{l).  But  this  need  not  surprise  us.  The  words  of  a 
charm,  for  instance,  are  sometimes  found  set  in  the  midst  of  a  hexameter 
verse ;  cf  the  Tanagra  Tablet  in  Wansch,  App.  CIA^  Praef.  p.  viii : 

'EpfiSjp  KixKi/fa-Kv  x^^ptop 

{KOTadidfjiu  ^topva-iav) 

Koi  ^tpa-t<t>6vrfa¥.     (d^ovu  Aio- 

wtrias  ykna-acp  jtrX.) 
This  parallel  would  account  easily  for  all  the  hexameter  fragments  that  we 
have  in  this  tablet 

On  the  other  hand,  the  strange  corruptions  and  repetitions  of  the  tablet  are 
more  than  can  be  explained  by  the  mere  ignorance  of  a  copy-maker.  They 
are  not  indeed  similar  to  the  rows  of  abracadabra-like  syllables  found  in  magical 
papyri  (cf.  Dieterich,  Abraaoiy  p.  178  Br^OovBri  aaOto  aOrfpovupapia  Bap  fuyapvax- 
^ovpt  jcrX.),  but  they  do  bear  a  fairly  close  resemblance  to  some  of  the  cryptic 
curses,  in  which,  as  said  above,  the  writing  is  deliberately  confused  by  trans- 
positions and  the  like,  so  as  to  be  unintelligible.    Cf  Wunsch,  110 :  - 

npniONnznEPTAYTAANATi  oinzKAiTOZAropAiAznpnro 

NANATIAEHAnATAKAIHAAAIOITOIZTOIZTIAAATI  ITATOnHAE 
TOinAPAnPnTOIOTOKAIOTOnnAOTIKANAEKAIAYTOZKAITH 
THXNH 

{npSrov   dScnrcp  ravra ovras   koi   6  * Apitrrayopas then  at  the  end 

«caradca>  (?)  avrovs  koi  rrfv  rix^*') 

T02AroPAIAS=o  'Apurrayopav  18  just  like  what  we  find  in  our  tablet^  and 
examination  will  show  many  other  resemblances. 

I  have  here  attempted  no  reconstruction.  I  have  merely  copied  the 
inscription  and  tried  to  collect  such  intelligible  words  or  phrases  as  presented 
themselves  at  once  or  were  to  be  reached  by  very  slight  emendations.  The 
result  so  obtained  is  a  patchwork  of  a  few  ritual  phrases  and  fragmentary 
formulae;  rows  of  titles  of  gods,  heroes  and  daemons,  including  possibly  Phaues 
and  certainly  Rhadamanthys ;  and  lastly,  an  unintelligible  residumn. 

The  whole  seems  to  be  a  charm  of  some  kind,  concerned  with  hefding  and 
fasting.  I  can  find  no  signs  of  its  being  a  curse ;  nor  indeed  was  gold,  unless 
I  am  mistaken,  used  for  writing  curses.  The  long  lists  of  titles  of  gods  can  be 
paralleled  in  abundance  from  magical  inscriptions  and  papyri 

1  £.g.  Maass,  Die  Tage$gmer,  p.  288. 
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Tranacript: 
nPnTOTONOTHMAITIETHrAMMATPIEnAKYBEAEIAKOPPAOZ 

ENTAINAHA\HTPOZHT  | 
TATATTTATAnTAZEYIATHTYAEPZAniAHAIEnYPAYHIANTAZT 

HIANTAZTHNKATOTIEINJIKAII 
ZHAETYXA!TE<l>ANHZnAAAA\HEOIA\OIPAIZZTHTOirANNYAINJ 

ANTHZYKAHTEAAIMONAE 
ZHATPIATI  •  HANTAAAMAZTAPANTHPNYNTAIZEAABPONTA 

AEnANIEMOIBNTSTAHTEAnA 

•  THA\HAEPinYOMEMA\AIEPAYEZTIZ  •  •  A  •  ETTTATONHZZIN 

NYEINHMEOHMEPANErO  •  •  • 
EniTIHA\APTINN  •  Z  •  lAZTANZEYENOPYTTIEKAIHANOHTA 
AlENAAAINA/yVATEIO/yVAZEn 

•  niAYZfl  •  EPEYMAZTAKTAHYPOZ  •  AKAnEAIOINJAMHrEA\ON 

KANNAAIEPAAAA\AN0YAAMNYI 
TAZTHOTE=AMAP!E  •  •  •  NTEAPflZEYKETH^EIAA  •  •  •  TPA?  •  • 

IHTPOZHAIJTIIOINJTEI 
HI  .  nZNHr?YNNAOZEZnTENAMATAA\HTyN  •  •  THZNNZYAA 
AAEZTOP^ME  •  •  nPHA\ 

.  A  . .    .  HP  •    •  NOZZ EYTOAAEPTAI  •  MYH  •  <I>AENA 

INAI 

TLpioToyov^  Tri  MffritTa  rrafifiarptc/a  (?)  Kv/3cX(ia  Koppa,  oo-ti;  jraifij)  Aiffirjrpot 
7Tarai(?)  irarairra  (=iravToirral)  Ztv  'lony,  tv  di  2apani{l)  *HXtf  irvpavrj  (ftav 
racrrff  (bavraiTrfi  iKaro  •  •  ic  (?)  Ntica  Tot;  dc  Tvxa.  •  trt  ^dprfs  vofifiqgjoL  Moipai  [or 
Ncxair  ij^e  rvx(ut  f(f)dvris  irafifujffo-i  Moipoiv]  St§toi(?)  iravrawarai  {T)  tvKkriTt 
Aaifiov   bifntqra  *Ian;  (?)    navTtf^aita<rTa  irovnjpwvra  ( =  wavroKparvvra  ?)  tkaa-i- 

fipovra  dpciraycc  (?) rXifrca  iravn;.     M^  c/pi  irv»fi  If  ft  ftgi  t^avrjs^  (?)  riVw  •  •  •  • 

firraromfaTt^,  Nwf«i»  fj  fuff  rfyuipav  iy^  * ' "  iwrrjfiap  ry  vfifmaaryv  (J)  Zev  «W 
pVTTtt  KOI  travoTTTa  dec   vofwrtalt  (T) '  *  •  €ifirM(r9Tt   ptvfi    iaratcra   irvpos  •  •  •  K€ar 

ntbiov  (?)•••  ijyffiw bU  *FaddpxivBv i^pap Ztv  •  •  •  Aa(^a)rpa  •  •  • 

irjTpos  "HXiC  (?) wff  (a)i'  1}  (rvyvaot  nivr   &para  fiij avpfuj' 

oTopt  (?)•••  vprjp 

One  might  translate  tentatively:  **0  First-Born,  Earth,  Counsellor,  All- 
Motherly,  Gybelean,  Kora,  Holy  Child  of  Demeter(?) ,  All-Seeing  Zeus,  Healer, 

and  thou  Sarapis,  Sun,  Fire-Kindler,  Maker-of- Appearances,  Far-Seeing  (??) 

Victory  and  equal  Fortune;  come  ye,  Phanes,  All-Counselling  Fates  (or 
With  victories  and  Fortunes  thou  didst  appear,  with  the  All-Devising  Fates) 

Stayers  (?X  All-Accomplishers  (?),  Well-named  Daemon,  Master,  Healer  (l\ 

AU-Subduer,  All-Controller,  Driver  of  Thunder,  Sickle-Bearer  (?;, to  be 

endured  in  all  wise.  That  thou  mayest  not  with  vapour  make  to  bum  a 
tumour  in  me  (??)...  I  will  pay  ...  sevenfold  fasting.  In  the  nights  or  after 
daybreak  I for  seven  days  the  fasting. 

Zeus  Penetrator  (?)  and  All-seeing,  Divine,  Ruler  of  Streams,  ...  ye  will 
make  to  spring  a  stream  not  in  drops  of  fire 

Plain guide  ...  Divine  Rhadamanthys for  six  days Zeus 

Demeter Healer,  Sun ,  that  She  sharing  the  Shrine  for  five 

days  may  not " 
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v.,  VI.  and  VII.     The  Campagno  Tablett. 

Published  Notizie  degli  Scaci,  1880.  Oil  Kaibel,  ClOIS,  481,  a,  6,  c. 
These  three  tablets  were  found  on  the  estate  of  the  Baron  Compagno,  near 
Naples,  not  far  from  the  Timpone  Grande.  The  tablets  were  close  to  the  hand 
of  the  skeleton  in  each  case. 

V.     Compagno  Tablet  (a). 


f  M  KIAfVUAH  Z  S  VfOA$  Vf  r/TT^I^l) 

•A A/A  r o  1 1  c  o  /  >i  A  ^  •  / /c  A  / /-M*  ^  r-jrt 
Vmxia/  rrvoto  Aito^fy/i-oMAI 

KAlA^AfJATOl  OS  01  AAA  OJ  KAIAt^l 

Afoi  0/M  s  fro  At  ne  BANtre^j 

/VA<  A  jy/To  AO  A  rrohfTA  vV  i«*o  Ona 
AtiAVAtlAl.  lAAt^roAA  ns$AM  I 

//  OA Jl  I  rAlfVMc  Af  KTX  #  f  Of  AJg, ./ 


EPXOMAI    EK    KO0APON,    KOGAPA   XeONI<a>N>  BAZIAEIA, 
EYKAHZ    EYBOAEYZ  TE    KAI   A0ANATOI   0EOI   AAAOI. 
KAI   TAP  ErnN  YAAHN   TENOZ  GABION   EYXOAAAO)  EIAAEN, 
AAA   AAE  AAOPA   EAAAAAZE    KAI   A0ANATOI   0EOI   AAAOI 

KAI   AZZTEPOBAHTA    KEPAYNON. 

KYKAO  A'    EEEHTAN    BAPYHENOEOZ  APfAAEOlO* 
lAAEPTO  A'   EHEBAN   ITE<l>ANO  HOII    KAPHAAIAAOISI* 
AEZZnOINAZ   AE   YHO   KOAHON    EAYN   X0ONIAZ    BAZIAEIAI* 
lAAEPTO  A'   AHEBAN    ZTEAAANO  HOZI    KAPHAZIAAOIII. 
OABIE    KAI   AAAKAPIZTE,  0EOZ  A'   EZHI    ANTI    BPOTOIO. 
EPI<l>OZ    EZ    TAA*   EHETON. 

Kaibel  remarks  with  regard  to  these  three  documents:  ^'Fuit  aliquando 
Saccule  Quarto  antiquius  apud  Sybaritas  carmen,  quod  Orphico,  ut  ita  dicam, 
dicendi  genere  conceptum  lamminis  aureis  inscriptum  defunctorum  corporibus 
imponi  solebat,  quo  ipsi  vitae  ante  actae  quasi  testimonio  fidei  deorum  in- 
ferorum  commendarentur.  Quod  carmen  cum  in  usum  sepulcrorum  saepius 
describeretur,  sensim  corrumpebatur  et  in  breyius  redigebatur,  omissis  aliiS) 
aliis  additis,  pluribus  denique  mutatis,  ut  tamen  primaria  indoles  non  oblitte- 
raretur.  Tria  nunc  exempla  inventa  sunt... .Antiquius  primum  est,  quod  ad  IV 
a.  Chr.  n.  saeculum  referri  iubet  ipsa  ratio  orthographica  (KYKAO,  IMEPTO, 
2TE*AN0)  sed  baud  ita  multo  recentiora  reliqua  duo,  quod  docet  scripturae 
genus  simillimum." 

The  lettera  are  ancient  and  well  formed,  approaching  more  closely  to  those 
of  fourth  and  fifth  century  inscriptions  than  to  the  papyrus  o^  say,  Timotheus. 
1.  1.    The  form  Ko$ap6s  is  dialectical.    It  occurs  in  Elean  and  Thurian  in- 
scriptions, e.g.  the  Heraclean  Tables.    Contrast  this  peculiarity  with  the  style 
of  Tablet  I. 

I  punctuate  after  KoSapmv:  "I  come  from  the  Pure,  O  Pure  Queen," not 
"  Pure  I  come  from  the  Pure,  O  Queen.''  The  rhythm  of  the  line  points 
strongly  to  this.    Only  by  a  definite  system  of  punctuation,  such  as  did  not 
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exist  in  ancient  Qreek,  could  you  in  such  a  sentence  make  a  reader  pause 
elsewhere  than  in  the  natural  pause  of  the  metre.  The  sense  is :  '*  I  come  from 
tlie  Orphically-initiated,  O  Queen  of  the  Orphicaily-initiated.'' 

3,  4,  5,  8.  ft/My,  Mopa  ( =  Moipa :  cf.  the  next  tablet^  dcroTcpo/SA^ra,  Aco*- 
<r7roii/ar  are  all  dialectical  forms. 

7  and  9.  Observe  the  difference  of  reading.  F.  9  is  wrong  in  orcfiaro  and 
tcapnaa-ifioia-i,  SO  mrtfiav,  in  itself  an  interesting  variant,  must  be  suspected  to 
l>e  mere  mistake  also. 

VI.    Compagno  Tablet  (b). 


EPXOMA   E    KAPniZ   XONHN    KA0APA   XONIflN    BAZIAHEI 
EYKAE    KAI    EYBOYAEYI    KAI    0EOI   <kai>  AAIA\ONE<c)  AAAOI 
KAI    rPA   ErnN   YA^n   TENO    EYXOAAAI    OABIOIN    fINAI 
TTONAN   A  ANTAHEirEZEl    EPmi    ENEKA   OY?l   A<i)KAnN 
EITE   ME   AAOPA    EAAAAAZATO    EITE   AZTEPOHHTI    K<€>PAYNnN 
NYN    A    IKETI    IKHI    HA)   ATNHn   <t>EIE<l>ONEAN 

nz  AAEi  npo<i>n  heiyh  ^apaiz  ez  EYArEini 

1.    K  may  be  compendium  for  KG  ;  12  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  N. 

3.  EINAI  either  begun  per  compendium  and  then  written  in  full,  or  else 
the  N  of  oXfitov  IS  compomided  with  the  E.    Of.  the  next  tablet 

4.  Sc.  noivav  S*  dtrraiririur*  €py»v  €V€k  ov;(i  diicaiov. 

6,  7.     8c  Nwv  y  UtTrjs  iK<a  nap*  ayvr/u  (or  dyavrfv  ?)  ^fpa'€<f>6v€iav 
(OS  p€  7rp6<f)poiv  nipy^ri  edpas  cr  tvayitov, 

VII.     Compagno  Tablet  (c). 
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EPXOMAI    E   KAGAPn   KaS  O   BAZIAEAIf 
eYKAE<YA)   KA   EYBOAEY   KAI   0EOI   OZOI   AAAONEZ  AAAO 
KAI    TAP   EH  Yfl   TENOZ   EYXOAAAI    EINAI   OABIO 
nOINAN    NATAHETE   EPm  OTI   AIKAHN 

ET  AAE  AAOIP AZTEPOHHTI  (K^l>   KEPAYNO 

NYN  AE   KE   IKH   AKH  HAPA  <I>ZE<I> 

nZ  AAE   PO<l>  HEYE   AA   EAPAZ   EZ   EYm 

1.  Perhaps  EKKAeAPQ,  a  double  K  being  written  per  eompendium, 

KA^  apparently  KAePO  per  compendium^  or  even  KaBapa.  The  letter 
given  as  O  is  more  like  n,  but  really  illegibla 

After  BA2IAEA  (EA  per  eompendium)  a  letter  like  £  or  R.  The  name 
Eukles  seems  to  have  puzzled  the  scribe. 

2.  EYKAEYA.  The  last  letter  may  be  A  or  A.  Probably  there  is  some 
confused  dittography,  as  if  the  E  suggested  beginning  EYKAE  again. 

OZOI  seems  miswriting  for  KAL 

3.  YO  or  YM  :  uncertain. 

Eivai  per  compendium :  cf.  the  foregoing.  Kaibel  says  of  (b)  and  (c) : 
"Haec  duo  carmina  videntur  ex  oonmiuni  archetypo  esse  descripta  non 
solum  quod  inter  se  magis  similia  sunt  quam  utrumque  primo,  sed  etiam 
propterea  quod  eadem  ligatura  in  utroque  verba  Skfiuw  turn  scripta  sunt" 

4.  Or  NATAnETEIS  PTQ  for  ayraircrcMT*. 

5.  ET :  perhaps  compendium  for  ctrr. 

The  S  of  doTtpoTrffTi  is  like  E.  Before  Ktpavwo  there  seems  to  be.  koI  by 
dittography. 

The  general  formulae  represented  by  the  three  tablets  together,  may  be 
translated  : 

'  Out  of  the  Pure  I  come,  Pure  Queen  of  Them  Below, 
And  Eukles  and  Eubouleus,  and  other  Gods  and  Daemons: 
For  I  also  avow  me  that  I  am  of  your  blessed  race. 
And  I  have  paid  the  penalty  for  deeds  unrighteous, 
Whether  it  be  that  Fate  laid  me  low  or  the  Gods  Immortal 

Or with  star-flung  thunderbolt 

I  have  flown  out  of  the  sorrowful  weary  Wheel ; 

I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  to  the  Circle  desired; 

I  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld ; 

I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  to  (or from)  the  Circle  desired; 

And  now  I  come  a  suppliant  to  Holy  Phersephoneia 

That  of  her  grace  she  receive  me  to  the  seats  of  the  Hallowed. — 

Happy  and  BlessM  One,  thou  shalt  be  God  instead  of  Mortal' 

(The  prose  formula :  ^  A  kid  I  have  fallen  into  milk ' :  is  once  inserted  in 
the  midst  of  the  poem.) 

To  sum  up,  we  find  in  these  three  tablets  some  common  characteristics. 
Tliey  all  show  traces  of  the  influence  of  some  colloquial  Italian  dialect  The 
form  Ko3apos  is  Thurian.  The  free  omission  and  addition  of  final  N  is  probably 
another  Italian  symptom,  having  its  analogy  in  the  treatment  of  final  M  in 
Lsitin.    It  seems  not  to  have  been  pronounced.    We  find  YMO  (v/jmv),  IIFO^Q 
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(irpo0p«rX  AFNH  (oyi^X  BYATEIO  (t^aytmp)  and  vice  vena  KPAYNON 
(xrpaviwf  >  There  Is  the  aune  imoertainty  about  I  following  another  Towel : 
we  hare  EFZOBfA,  MBI  (^\  IKOL  The  writer  of  (b\  and  perfaapa  of  (c)  also, 
did  not  nndentand  what  wmda  he  waa  writing.  One  oould  be  more  sure  abont 
{e)  if  it  were  not  that  aome  43i  hia  moat  glaring  apparent  miatakea  prove  on 
examination  to  be  oompendiary  forma  and  poaaibly  aocorate. 

Bat  another  fo^  of  oompendiary  writing  occurs,  I  thinly  in  all  of  these 
tablets^  and  ia  of  more  interest 

There  ia  a  sentence  which  appears  in  {c)  as 

ETME  MOIP AZTEPOHHTI  (KAI)  KEPAYNO. 

Bridently  not  a  complete  sentence,  any  more  than  it  is  a  complete  verse,  but  a 
beginning  and  end  with  the  middle  omitted. 

In  (6)  we  have  it  a  little  fuller. 

EITE  AAE  MOPA  fAAA\AZATO    •    -EITE  AZTEPOHHTI   KPAYNHN. 

This,  with  a  little  necessary  emendation,  might  seem  to  be  a  complete 
sentence^  as  indeed  Kaibel  takes  it>  were  it  not  for  a  fuller  version  still  in  (a). 
AAA  AAE  AAOPA   EAAAAAZE   KAI   AGANATOI   GEOI  AAAOI 

KAI  A2ZTEP0BAHTA  KEPAYNON. 

This  fuUer  and  correcter  version  is  obviously  incomplete,  both  in  sense  and 
in  metra  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  we  have  in  all  three  casea  a  con- 
fessedly incomplete  collection  of  words,  standing  for  a  complete  and  well-known 
formula.^  The  words  seem  to  be  from  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  sentences. 
It  is  as  though,  in  a  community  accustomed  to  the  Anglican  Church  service, 
we  found,  first:  **Whm  the  toieked  man  his  toul  aliveJ*  Second,  and  de- 
ceptively complete  in  appearance :  *'  lichen  the  wicked  man  ihall  eave  hie 
eoul  alive.'  Third,  fuller  and  betraying  its  incompleteness:  **When  the 
wicked  man  tumeth  from  save  his  soul  aliveJ* 

Instancea  of  this  sort  of  abbreviation  can  be  found  in  most  lituigies,  though 
of  course  in  modem  times  we  should  put  dots  to  mark  the  gap  in  the  middle. 
But  it  is  certainly  not  common  on  Greek  inscriptions.  Ordinary  abbreviations 
are  common  enough — 6  K=6«oc  KaraxBoptoi^  dfiotf€s=daifiov€g^  and  the  like. 
And  there  is  the  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  illustrated  by  the  quotation 
from  Gregory  Nazianzene  in  the  note  on  Tablet  III.  The  case  most  closely 
resembling  the  present  that  is  known  to  me  is  that  of  the  Cyprian  Curses, 
published  by  Miss  Macdonald  in  the  Proceedings  qfthe  Soc  Bibl.  Archaeology, 
1890,  p.  160  sqq.  C£  Wunsch,  Append  CIA,  Praef  p.  xviii  sqq.  They  are 
prayers  to  all  Ghosts  and  Daemons  to  hamper  and  paralyse  and  *'  take  away  the 
Bviios  from  "  some  adversary,  of  whom  tHe  writer  is  in  mortal  fear.  They  begin 
with  metrical  formulae. 
The  first  starts: 

OIKATArHNKAAAONEZOI 

KHATEPEZnATEPflNKAAHTEPE 
OIKOITINEZENGAAEKEIZGEKOITINEZ 

GEGYA\ONAnOKPAAIHinOAYKHAEA 

ONTEZ 
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Another,  Na  IV. : 

ATA— rHNKAMONEZOITEZTEK 
nNKA\HTEPEZANTIENIPOIANAPIOI 
NEZTINEZEZTEKOITINEZENGA 
EA 

These  seem  to  represent  two  very  similar  formulae.    The  first  will  ran : 
Aai§iOP€S  o2  Kara  yrjv  koi  daifioutf  ocrcvcf  cotc,  ^ 

KOI  norffpcff  varip^v  icat  Mffrtpts  dvruvtipoi  (1\ 
Xoir€P€t  ivBoik  K€tuBi  mai  otrikts  Ma  KaBriaBt^ 


6viM¥  dsKh  Kpa^itjf  iroXvK^dca  wpoadt  Xafiairrtt. 

The  other : 

Aa/fu»rffr  oi  Kara  y^v  icaX  dai^ot^cr  otrcvcff  lore, 
ffol  llanp€t  wartpttv  xai  Mrfrtpts  am-uptipoi^ 

wfdpioi  ijdc  yvKiioi, 

daifuumt  ocriycf  ctrrf  kqI  oiriy«£  ivBadt  KtiirBt 

<.6viMi»  dvh  Kpaiiifis>  no\vKrfd4a  KtrpoaBt  Xaj8orrcff.> 

The  reconstraction  of  the  verses  is  helped  out  by  several  other  smsDer 
fragments.    I  have  followed,  with  slight  variations,  Dietericl^and  W&nsdi. 

Now  here  we  find  several  points  closely  reminding  us  of  the  Oompagno 
TaUeia  (1)  The  different  documents  are  all  quoting  the  same  magical  poem. 
(2)  Since  the  prayer  is  a  prayer  to  take  away  somebody's  Bv§i6s^  and  otherwise 
weaken  and  paralyse  him,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  the  line  Bv§io»  aw6 
KpadUft  rnXwofdia  wpooB^  Xafiovrtt  {Xinovrts  is  added  as  a  v.  L  in  one  only  of 
the  fragments)  is  the  final  line  of  the  pi-ayer.  "  Do  tliis,  that^  and  the  other, 
having  first  tidMn  away  the  hurtful  spirit  out  of  his  heart" 

(8)  The  second  tablet  (Na  IV.)  gives  a  half  line  Mpun  ijdc  yvwiiot,  for 
which  there  is  no  place,  and  which  tlierefore  shows  the  incompleteness  of  a 
formula  which,  as  written  in  No.  I.,  might  have  seemed  complete,  exactly  like 
jcol  otfoMirot  Btoi  cTXXoi  in  Compaguo  (a). 

There  is  possibly 'a  case  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  Eleuthernae  tablets 
(IL)l  There  is  one  place  at  the  end  where  the  metre  is  broken.  It  may  be  the 
ftill  formuk  contained  a  series  of  questions,  beginning  with  Tis  V  Im;  and 
ending  with  II«  V  Ka-i ; — Tas  vior  ^/a1  irai  «pai^  doTcpocvror.  If  there  were  only 
one  tiiMet  containing  the  formula,,  one  would  prefer  to  suppose  that  Tir  d*  lijc; 
nA  V  lire ;  was  mere  dittography,  a  scribe  liaviug  first  written  the  phrase  slightly 
wrong  and  then  re-written  it  right  without  deleting  the  first  version.  But  this 
hypothesis  becemes  more  difficult  when  there  are  three  tablets  differing  in 
several  particulars  but  agreeing  in  this  unmetrical  double  question. 

In  any  case,  it  would  probably  be  wisest  to  regard  the  tablets  as  each 
consisting  of  a  series  of  formulae,  mostly  iii  verse  but  some  in  prose,  some 
apparently  complete,  others  compendiary. 

VIII.     The  Tablei  of  CaecUia  Secundina. 

A  thin  gold  tablet  (75  'mm.  by  24  niuL  in  size)  fouud  in  Rome  about  the 
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year  1890,  prdbaUy  in  one  of  the  aneient  tombs  on  the  Ostia  Road ;  now  in 
the  BritBBh  Muaeum.  The  aeript,  though  generally  dear,  is  peculiar.  The 
form  of  c  (c£  ffvcXM^tv  in  line  2)  is  new  to  me,  bat  in  general  the  writing  is 
like  that  of  a  eoniye  papjma  of  Roman  times.  Pkof  Gomparetti,.  who  baa 
published  and  discnaMd  the  tablet  in  Alens  e  Rama,  uw.  and  lt.  (1003X 
considers  it  certainly  later  than  the  Hercnlanean  papyri,  and  would  place  it  in 
the  second  centm^  or  possibly  the  first,  a.d. 


I  read  it  thus : 

ZpX^Tot  ^K  KoBapAv^  KoBapa  x^mW  Patrtk^ia, 
E^ffXfcr  Ev/3ovXcO  re.    At^v  rcicor,  oirXa  V  ex*  J^ 
Mvtfiioavtnitf  (ro  M  dApo¥  aoldi§iov  cu^Bpnifnuruf) 
Kauctkla  ScKouvdftMi,  vofi^  alti  dnaycayti 

^She  comes  firom  the  Pure,  O  Pure  Queen  of  those  below 
And  Eukles  and  Eubouleus. — Child  of  Zeus,  receive  here  the  armour 
Of  Memory,  (tis  a  gift  songfal  among  men) 
Thou  Oaecilia  Secundina,  in  due  rite  to  avert  evil  for  ever.' 

e.  2.  Pkx>bably  EvcXcrr  as  Ck>mparetti :  not  cvkXcc  r .  The  rest  of  this  line  is 
certain  as  far  as  Ator  riieot :  after  that,  I  make  out  oirXad€xa>d€,  the  first  d  being 
(c£  that  in  rode  below)  very  like  a,  and  the  o  not  well  finished  Repeated  ex- 
amination of  the  tablet  has  confirmed  my  belief  that  these  are  the  inscribed 
letters ;  and  I  may  add  that  Dr  A.*  S.  Murray  and  Mr  Cecil  Smith,  as  well 
as  Dr  Hartwig,  who  formeriy  possessed  the  tablet,  all  independently  read 
the  sama 

Taking^  these  letters  as  they  stand,  we  may  obtain  sense,  grammar  and 
metre  by  dividing  oirXa  V  ex  ^  •  "Hcu)e  here  the  artnour  of  Memory,^  and  I 
believe  that  this  inteipretation,  though  curious,  is  right  The  cliangc  to  tlio 
second  person  anc^  the  imperative  addressed  to  the  Soul  are  just  like  phrases 
in  the  other  tablets :  Skfiu  cat  fuua^iorr,  dkXa  vie  fiov,  jcrX.  TIic  ixx:iiliar  use 
of  oirXo,  to  which  I  can  find  nothing  quite  similar  in  our  fragments  of  Orphic 
literature,  has  its  exact  paraUel  in  St  Paul's  repeated  meUiphors  onXa  ducaio- 
awrjs  (Rom  vi  12;  2  Cor.  vL  7X  oirXa  4t<ar6f  (Roul  xiii.  2).  The  "armour  of 
Mnemosyne"  to  an  Orphic  would  probably  bear  just  tlic  same  shade  of  meaning 
as  the  "armour  of  light **  to  a  ChristiaiL  Letlie  was  the  On»hic  "Darkness." 
The  use  of  ^e  might  be  paraUeled  by  Homer's  vpofidy  «d#,  jukI  tlio  scholiasts 
have  remarked  long  since  tliat  in  the  later  Epic  language  «5d<  wjia  ujhmI  more 
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fnAy  than  in  Homer.     The  Cyprian  Onnea  just  quoted  give  v/imU  o2  «nw 

tBtlftMVOt, 

A  fturther  qoflBtion  here  suggests  it0el£  Who  is  the  Aior  rcaor  ?  Bobouleiiay 
bj  a  straining  of  the  identifications  of  mythologent  might  daim  the  title ;  and 
it  would  save  trouble^  no  doubt^  to  admit  his  daim.  But  apart  fitmi  the  un£ur 
advantage  whidi  this  would  give  him  over  Buldes,  a  ocmiparison  of  the  phrases 
applied  to  the  pure  soul  in  the  other  tablets  {Bws  iyiwmt^  vitmv  yipot  Skfita^ 
ft^X^fuu  cZnu,  eta)  suggests  that  ^ Child  of  Zeus"  is  vocative.  ^Child  of  Zea% 
recdve  here  thine  armour  of  Memory."  The  doctrine  is  orthodox  in  Otphism ; 
the  completdy  pure  soul  is  the  pure  blood  of  Zagreus^  freed  from  the  droes 
of  charred  Titan  corpses,  and  as  such  is  the  child  of  Zeus.  In  an  eariier  stage 
it  was  rSf  «mr  ml  *Qpw£. 

(Prof  Comparetti  reads  mrkaa  on  the  tablet,  which  he  takes  to  be  a  mistake 
for  cbraXA  ''tender,"  agreeing  per  senmtn  with  rc«tos — not  a  Yeij  fortonate 
coigectur&) 

0.  3.    Should  we  divide  t6  dc  or  rodt  in  apposition  to  2irXa  ? 

V.  4  Scanned,  apparently,  2  Vovfdcmi :  such  licenses  are  of  course  oommmL 
The  last  three  words,  forming  L  6  on  the  tablet,  are  difficult  The  line  bsgins 
with  a  vertical  bar,  like  I,  which  in  a  document  of  an  eariier  time  one  would 
oertainly  take  for  the  final  I  of  NOMOI.  Then  follows  at  c«;  the  gi^  m  the 
middle  of  the  word  would  be  less,  if  the  bottom  of  the  §  were  visible.  After 
this  I  make  out  the  letters  mraymyoj  apparently  the  n.  pL  of  a  word  flhraywyoc, 
^ealeulated  to  averts"  opposed  to  arayayot^  ^calculated  to  induce*  magic 
infiuenofls.  Mr  Cedl  Smith  agrees  with  this  reading.  Prof  Comparetti,  having 
only  the  photograph  to  work  from,  read  [ajicl  diaycyiMro,  "having  always  lived 
lawfully." 

The  ''armour  of  Memory,"  the  "gift  songful  among  men,*  is  firstly  perimps 
the  spiritual  gift,  and  then  in  a  secondary  sense  the  actual  tablet  which  both 
qrmbolises  and  preeervee  from  oblivion  Cecilia's  claims  to  immortality ;  and 
does  so  in  eong, 

Caedlia  Secundina  is  not  otherwise  known,  but  must  have  bdonged  in 
some  way  to  the  dan  of  Caecilii  Secundu  She  would  thus  be  connected  with 
the  Younger  Pliny,  whose  name  before  his  adoption  was  Publius  Gaedlina 
Secundus. 

-G.  M. 
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Toymfwia  80,  169,  643 

vdjrra  ^<  164 

rooT^t,  votfrds  686 

rAorot  88-90 

roXt^cvTot  46 

Toiiw^  152 

r6rna  ^q/mt  194,  264-266 

«'/»6/3ara  15 

TpoKdBapffu  560 

rpmrfioKal  219 

ffT4/i/uLTa  594 
cri^opw  593 
mryi-AnTt  15 
<riv&rifUL  155* 
<r^7(a  63-73,  245,  260 

HftPtuf  <r4>dyta  64 
W^yflu  402,  465,  500 
rpdyof  416,  421,  422 
Tpay<^a  421 

0e  ic^  161 
i>roc6Xr(Of  594 

0dof  jivivTTis  645 
0koXa  645 
^Xa/rcf  874,  580 

XafJuUvri  405 
X/n7<rT^  335 
X^pfu  85 
xOrparoi,  ol  35 
X'^poi  79 

(&Ato^7^a  483,  485 


11.    GENERAL. 


Ab^yrtos  68 

Aohaia  128 

Aoheloiis  435 

Adikia  613 

AdrastoB  362 

Agathos  Daimon  357,  544 

Aglauros  287 

Agnoia  585 

Agnofl  castas  106,  180 

Agrae  660 

—    mysteries  at  557-561 
Agrioziia  465 


Aiakos  611 

Aigisthos  335 

Aioleiai  409 

Alcmaeou  220,  481 

Alphita  156 

Amphiaraos  27,  344 

Amynos  345-347 

AnakUthra  604 

Ananke  270,  606 

Anodos  122,  126,  276-285,  604 

Anthesteria  32-74 

Anthropomorphism  70 
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Aphrodite  80a-ai6,  641 

Apollo  and  Ozpheot  460 

Aiohemocot  889 

Arohibaoohoc  476 

Ares  878-877 

Aigei  117 

Axrephoria  181-184 

Artemis  299-801 

Artemis  ManjehiA  71 

AsklepioB  841-860 

AthamM  110,  618 

Athene  801-808 

Athene  Aitbnia  806 

Athene,  birth  of  866 

ATersion,  gods  ot  oeremonies  of  8,  9 

Baoehoi  474-478,  661 
Bacohos  483 
'Baochos'  479,  480 
Banquet  of  the  Blest  614 
Baptism  697 
Bassarids  461 
Bath,  ritual  812 
Baubo  670,  670^ 
Beating  ceremonial  100 
Bee  448,  444     ' 
Bellerophon  220 
Bessi  870,  871 
Birth  of  Aphrodite  812 
Birth,  Saored  649-662 
Book  of  the  Bead  677,  689 
Boreads  181 
Boukolion  687,  689 
Bouphonia  111-118 
Brimo  662-664 
Brimos  626,  649^ 
Bromios  414-417,  681 
Buckthorn  87 
Bull-Ood  482-487,  616 
Boll-roarer  527* 
Boming  Bosh  410 
*Bask'  118 

Caecilia  Seonndina  686,  687 

Calendar,  A.ttie  29 

Cereal  intoxicants  416-626 

Cervisia  424 

*Chalcidian  pursuit'  129 

Cliaos  616 

Charila  106 

Charites  287-299,  488,  489 

Choes  88-40 

Chnrse  806 

Chthon  200 

Chjtroi  88-87 

Cicones  467,  470 

Circle  698-695 

Clouds,  parody  of  Orphism  in  612 

Gnossos  488 

Commination  Service  146 

Cradle  624,  628 

Credo  and  Confiteor  166 


Cremation  610 
Cretans,  the  479 
Crate  460,  665^68 
Corses  18»-145 
Cjamites  545 

Danaldes  614-624 

Delphi,  infloence  of  557-661 

Demeter  and  Kore  271-278 

*Demeter*s  people,'  dead  as  267 

Dendrites  426-482 

Deo  272 

Despoina  694-598,  600 

Devotion  161,  528 

Dexion  346-847 

Diasia  11-28 

Dike  507,  613 

Diooysos  364 

—  at  Eleosis  557,  561 

—  grave  of  558 

—  Omestes  71 

—  on  hero-reliefs  360-863 
Dipolia  111 

Dirae  23,  143 
*Dirae'  of  Teos  143 
Dithyramb  412 
Dithjrambos  437-445 
Dodona,  gong  at  570 
DolioU  44 

Drama,  origin  of  568 
Dronkenness  448 
Dxyas  369 

Egg  in  Mysteries  628-680 
Eiraphiotes  488-595 
Eirene  270 
Eiresione  77-82 
Eleosinian  Mysteries  540 
Ennoia  584-585 
EpikleidU  554  > 
Epimenides  401 
Epoptes  547 
Ereohtheus  555 
Ergane  520 
Erichthonios  406 
Erikapaios  649 
Erinyes  61,  68,  213-239 
Eris  250 
Eros  626-659 

—  and  Psyche  533 

—  and  the  Mother  639-641 
Eobooleos  586,  587,  588 
Eukles  586,  587,  588 
Enmenides  253-256 
Eomolpidae  554-557 
Eomolpos  554-557 

Eonoe  583,  584 

Eoxydice  461,  603-605 

Eurynomos  186 

Eutkyphron,  disoossion  of  religion  in 

the  2 
Everruneatio  115 
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Bij^  StiI  196 

Faii,  wiimowiiig  528^585 

Febnuzy  48-51 

Fabnmm  49 

FttiBlia  49     • 

Figs  for  pariflcation  99 

Flaminioa  Dialui  117 

jPZomiMttm  592 

Fleece  of  purificatioii  548 

Flight  oeramoniee  118 

Fox  totem  463 

'Fnunmety'  89* 

GephTiiimoi  166 
Gong  of  Dodona  570 
Ooigoneion  187-191 
Omte  194-196 
Ojpeam  185,  514 

Hades  601 
Haloa  145-150 
Harpies  178-188 
Harrest-fesUTals  75-119 
Head  of  Orphens  469 
Hebe-Oanymeda  825 
Heeate  288 
Helen  Dendritis  822 
HeHos  462,  468 
Hephaistos  877 
Hepialos  167 
Hera  816-4119 
HeraUes  166,  847 
^    at  Agrae  547 

—  at  8^on  55 
^    in  Hades  612 

—  initiation  of  547 
Herm,  Eroe  as  681 
""epnes  ool 

—  Chthonios  84,  35,  249 
Heroes  826-868 
'Heio-Peasts'  850-868,  615 
Hero-healers  841-^850 
Heroines,  colt  of  828-826 
Herols  408 

Hersephoria  287 

Hesjchidae  247 

Heejchdb  247 

Hierophant  550,  551,  564,  57],  594 

Hippoljtoa  854,  512 

Holocaust  16 

Honqr  597 

Horse-demons  888 

Horse-Medusa  179 

*  Horses*  476 

Hosia  507 

Hosioi  484,  501-508 

Hyakinthos  889 

lacchos  879,  414,  541-545 
lasion  565,  566 
'Ikarios*  reliefs  861 


Immortality  478,  571 
Infetiae  47 
Intichiuma  88 
lobaccheia  588 
lobaooheion  475 
lobaoehoi  656 
Isodsites  441,  482 
Ivy  429 

Judges  in  Hades  610 

Eabeiroi  658,  654 

Ealligeneia  126,  180,  270 

EaUynteria  114-116 

Karpophoros  268 

Kathodos  128 

Ker,  Eros  atf  682,  686 

Keraunia  408-411 

Keres  88  S  41-48,  165-217 

Eemophoria  160-549,  559 

Kemophoroe  559 

Kemot  158,  159,  160,  549 

Kerostasia  188 

Kerykainae  212 

Kerykeion  42,  277 

Kid  595 

Elodones  878 

Kore  and  Demeter  271-278 

Koreia  145 

Korybantes  515 

Koiybas  570 

Koores  401,  570 

Eouretes  172.  485,  492,  499-^1 

Eourotrophos  267-271 

Krithologo$  87 

Eronia  110 

Eykeon  155,  156 

Leibethra  457,  462,  469 

Lemuria  88,  84  ^ 

Lesbos  466-468 

Lethe  575-584 

Liber  528,  588 

Libera  528,  588 

Libum  89 

Likna  408 

Liknites  402,  408,  528,  524,  582,  584, 

650 
Liknon  519-^85 
Liknophoria  518^85,  547-4^9 
Liknophoros  584 
Loutrophoria  622 
Lupercalia  49-51 
Lyoomids  471 
Lycurgus  869 

Maenads  889 

Maiden  262 

Maimaktes  17 

Maniae  255 

Marriage,  the  Sacred  585-538,  549-^2 

Masks,  in  ritual  188 
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